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PREFACE. 



Thb best excuse which can be made for the publication of a work suck 
•8 that which is now offered to the world, is the plain statement of the reasons 
which originally led to ite composition, and of the objects which the author had 
in view when he commenced the task. And if, when the undertaking is 
accomplished, the flame reasons still exist either in part or whole ; if his labours 
be calculated to supply a want which in any measure contmucs to be felt, he 
must trust that the kmdness of the public will excuse that vanity which induces 
him to hope that his exertions may in some degree contribute to supply « 
desideratum among the elementary works of our country. 

The author of the present sketch discovered, after he had been admitted into 
orders* that the knowledge of English ecclesiastical history which he possessed 
was Tery deficient. It was a point concerning which information was not to be 
readily obtained* but in which he felt that he ought to have made diligent search 
during the pzofessional preparation of himself, on which every educated man, 
who is engaged in the instruction of others, is peculiarly bound to enter ; he was 
distressed, that his knowledge of the sects among the philosophers of Athens 
was greater than his information on questions which affect the Church of 
England ; and he determined to devote a considerable portion of those few hours 
which a laborious employment left at his disposal to the study of the history of 
our own church. 

His pursuits were chiefly directed to those particulars which at the same time 
might supply him with real knowledge in his own profession; and he was 
disposed to hasten over periods which could furnish little but an acquaintance 
with facts, and an insight into ecclesiastical abuses. The circumstances in 
which he was placed furnished him with an abundance of books ; but this very 
fact made him more sensible of the need of some guide to direct him in the 
selection of them ; and notwithstanding the kind assistance provided by a large 
number of clerical friends, he found a diversity of advice, which perplexed 
rather than facilitated his progress. He sought in vain for a general history of 
the Church of England, which might furnish him with a map of his intended 
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journey ;. for those which exist are rather large surreys than maps; in which 
the general features are laid down on so extensive a scale, that they never 
exhibit a commodious view of the whole* 

11^ determined, therefore, to draw up a sketch for himself, to lay down the 
great landmarks as distinctly as he could, and to fill up the details in such a 
manner as circumstances would allow. And conceiving that his own map, with 
all its imperfections, might be useful to others, he constantly framed it as he 
proceeded, thinking that, when his task was accomplished, it might either remain 
as a private memorial of his own studies, or be given to the public when the 
academical labours of the author were at an end, in case no work of the same 
description should previously supply the wants of individuals situated as he had 
been. When this period had arrived, and he hardly felt satisfied with the 
publications which had appeared, he ventured to print the present volumes. 
Mr. Southey's Book of the Church hardly satisfied him.^ Mr. Carwithen has 
given a very faithful description of the country through which he has passed, 
but he has not aiifficiently pointed out the more striking features to which the 
attention of the traveller most be directed, if he wishes to obtain an idea of the 
whole territory. Many of the other writers who might here be mentioned have 
examined only a part of the history of our church, and are perhaps liable to 
other objections. 

A larger work than the present would probably hmre been better suited to a 
greater variety of readers ; a small one, if it be wisely composed, will seek the 
immediate benefit of one class only, and trust to the chance, that whatever is 
useful to one description of persona can hardly prove uninteresting to others. 
The professed object of these pages is to facilitate the studies of young men who 
are preparing themselves for the offices of the Church, through their academical 
pursuits. 

The careful perusal of two small volumes* may prevent them from being 
ignorant on those points on which general information ia ordinarily expected : 
and prepare the way for more extensive studies, by furnishing them with the 
means of arranging systematically the knowledge which they shall otherwise 
acquire. 

If such a book had fallen into the hands of the author twenty years agone, his 
labours might have been more profitably directed in the aame course ; for there 
is a certain quantity of knowledge necessary on every subject, before we shall 
proceed efiectually to the acquisition of more ; and it of\en happens that the 
want of this is not supplied, till the more active duties of life prevent the 

I Dj. Short begf leave ia this edition to apologixo to Mr. Southey for npreanone uied io the first, 
which ought never to have been printed, and which are, for that reason, now omitted ; especially as 
the new edition of Mr. Southey'a work has obviated the want of referenoes, to which alluaion ia 
there made. 

' The first edition was printed in two volumes. 
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dergjrman from taking adyantage of those channeli of information which would 
otherwise have been open to him. 

In the execution of this work, there is hardly enough of detail to satisfy the 
inquisitive ; but while it assists him in his pursuits^ it may prevent the idle from 
being totally ignorant on ecclesiastical history; it is with this view that the. 
author has directed his particular attention to those points which constitute tha 
history of the Church of England as it is at present established, to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, for instance, the translations of the Bible, and the Prayer Book. 

It is probable that feelings of personal kindness may induce some individuals, 
who are possessed of a greater knowledge on ecclesiastical history, to (avov 
these volumes with a reading ; and they may wonder that the studies in which 
he has been engaged have not convinced the writer of the imperfections of hb 
work, and the objections which may be raised against the attempt to crowd the 
whole history of our church into two small volumes. In extenuation of hie 
defects, he would only plead the difficulty of the task, and beg them to examine 
the question on its right grounds. The woik was composed when the author 
had an abundance of books, and but little time to use them; and has beea 
prepared for the press in a small country village, where he has the command of 
his time, but of no library save his own private one. If, therefore, he had 
extended the limits of his work, the attempt must hare been made under many 
disadvantages, of which they only can be fully aware who have once possessed 
a free admisiion into large libraries, of whieh they have been subseqaently 
deprived. An occasional access to libraries is extremely useful for pnrposes of 
reference and collation ; but he who collects materials for history must search 
among a variety of books which the hand of time has consigned to oblivion, and 
which are frequently unworthy of the attention of the general reader ; and no 
one can do this who is not resident among public libraries; nor can it be 
regarded in any light less serious than a national calamity, that the necessary 
labours of those who reside in the universities almost preclude the possibility of 
their deriving any extensive advantages from the treasures which are preserved 
around them. 

In despair, therefore, of accomplishing any thing more worthy of the subject, 
yet hoping that his present labours may not have been totally thrown away, he 
commits himself to the kindness of his friends and readers, with a full convictioD 
that none of them are more fully aware of the deficienciea of these volumes thaa 
himself. With regard to actual mistakes, he presumes that many may be 
discovered, arising partly from the extensive range of history which he has been 
forced to embrace, while the reader will criticise that portion with which he la 
best acquainted ; he will ask, therefore, for a fair indulgence from those who 
have never engaged in such a task, nothing doubting that he who knows the 
difficulty of avoiding such errors, from experience, will use that jbrbearaooe 
which the case requires. 
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Borne pexBoiiB maj object that the opponents of the Establishment «n 
occasionally depicted in too favoarable colotua, and the defects of our commoO' 
parent held up to Tiew with leaa cautions respect than becomes a dutiful son of the 
Church of England. Let such remember, in the spirit of meekness, that there 
is a higher body to which we beloi^, and that the Church of England is no 
fmrther our mother than as she piores herself a church of Christ. If such a 
charge be reasonably substantiated, no one will be more ready to find that he 
has been deceived than the writer of these pages ; he has always endeavoured 
to search for the truth, and he hopes that in this pursuit he may never grow 
fireary. To aaj that the Church of England is imperfect in constitution and 
pcactice, is only to say that she was partly framed by human beings, and is 
administered by men : but to pray that her maladministrations nmy be corrected 
by her friends, and her deficiencies supplied by those who understand her 
constitution, is the petition of one who, while he admires the Church of 
England* believes ^at neither communities nor individuals are infallible. 

And if the perusal of these volumes shall be accompanied with a portion of 
<hat amusement which thehr composition has afforded the author; if they shall 
contiibate to excite in the breast of others that love and admiration for our 
^shorch whkh their preparation has confirmed in the heart of the writer, their 
publication will fuUy answer the desires of one who believes that the best 
jveformation of the Church of England would be to reduce her in practice to what 
she is In theory; who believes that her doctrines areeuch, that he who ventures 
his eternal safety to her guidance is taking a secnre path; and that the 
fiameworic of her establishment is that which, under God's providence, is best 
anited, in ike present state of the Christian world, to preserve and disseminate 
imr holy ftuth among the various bnmehes of society. 

Kings WortUct, 






ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND BDITIpN. 



Thb circumBtances of the. Anthor of this Sketch ant 00 changed since hb 
wrote itt that they will sufficiently accoont for his reprinting th» work with little ^ 
or no alteration. The Rector of Bloomsbury ought to be engaged in other ' 
tasks than that of writing ecclesiastical history. The public have taken off the 
first edition, u rapidly aa could have been expected, considering 16 extent and 
the nature of the work ; imd in offeriqg a tecond in a cheaper form, the Author 

' has consulted the convenienee of those for whose use it wa9 originally designed; 

' in this edition he haa corrected such enors as his friends hare kindly pointed out 
to him, and he places it before students in Theology, with the hope that it may^ 
assist them in becoming acquaintod with the history of the Churok of England ; 
and that they may derive as much pnictiad adrantage firom t|us pursuit, as he* ^ 
has obtained from it, in all the different circumstances to which his clerical dutiea 
have called him. • ^ 

Bbctort, St. Qsorob'S| BLooKmnaTf V . 
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157. Henry's book against Luther. Greek 
literature ; patronized by Henry and Wol- 
sey. The ilBdy cf the Scriptures. The 
cardinal's college. Colei ivads leotures 
in St Panl's; accus^ of heresy. Igno- 
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nnce of the clergy. Gospel of Nicode- 
mu8 Mt up at Canterbury. Priating. 

158. The dlroroe ; causes of it Henry YIIL 
protests against the marriage. He liiars 
the curse of dying childless. Wolsey ac- 
cused of insinuatini^. scruples into the 
king's mind by means of Longland. 
Henry probably entertained Ibem before 
his love for Anne Bole]^. 

169. Proposals made to Clement TIL Cam- 
pegio sent to England ; he brings a bull 
with him, which he afterwards bums ; he 
causes delays, and at last postpones the 
decision. 

no. The cause transferred to Rome. Wol- 
seV's fall; he is unjustly treated. 

161. Wolsey submits, goes to York, and dies ; 
his character; a good minister; weak 
after his fall. 

16S. The decision of the question of the di- 
Torce referred to the Universities ; those 
of England and France declare the mar* 
riage illegal. 

168. Decisions against the marriage. Cle- 
ment still deceitful. Hie clergy in Eng- 
land comply with the wishes of the king, 
through fear, and with difficulty acknow- 
ledge his supremacy. 

164. The parliament object to the power of 
the clergy. First-fruits taken from the 
pope. Cranmer, archbishop of Canter- 
bury; his objection to the oaths to the 
pope. 

165. Divorce declared. The king had refused 
to appear by proxy. Difficulty of arguing 
against the papal dispensation before Uie 
pope. The delay of a messenger hastens 
the decision. 

*- 166. Laws against the pope. Supremacy of 
the king. The power of bishops' courts 
curtailed. Succession. Oath of supre- 
macy. 

167. More and Fiiher sent to the Tower. The 
Maid of Kent. 

16^. Character of Sir Thomas More ; and his 
death. 

169. dpracter of Fisher ; his death. Maiiga- 
rerprofessorships. 

170.- The clergy are hated ; the causes of this. 
PersecutioUs : Bilney, Byfield, Tewksbu- 

?r, Bainham, Tracy, Harding, Hewett, 
rithi Purgatory attacked. 

171. Supplication of Biiggars. Practice of 
prelates. 

ITS. The papal supremacy not more arbitrary 
than that of Henry. The Scriptures, and 
the discussion of religious questions. 

178. The effects of persecution ; of burning 
the Scriptures. Story of Tonstal. 

174. Review of the Reformation. Character 
of those who were chiefly instrumental in 
producing it; Henry, Wolsey, Sir Tho- 
mas More, Clement 

CHAPTER v. pi 64. 

801. Ihe church of England must be d^^ 
from the diyorcf. The clergy irritate the 



king. Franciscans executed. Yisitatiaa 
of tha church. Inhibition seat to the 
bi^Mlpa; their ecclesiastical authority 
resfOred to them bv a commission Ihom 
the long. The bishops raise no opposi- 
tion. 

808. The long's object in dissolving monaste- 
ries. Granmer's instructions given to the 
visitors. Voluntary surrenders. All mo- 
nasteries under 800/. per annum given to 
the king. Number of these foundations ; 
they bring little profit to the crown. 

203. Execution of Anne Boleyn ; her inno- 
cence. Divorce. Cranmer. Henry re- 
conciled to Mary. 

204. Henry marries Jane Se3rmour. Act of 
Succession. Acts of parliament against 
the pope's authority. 

805. Convocation. Alesse argues against the 
five sacraments. Parties now formed in 
the church. Articles put forth. 

806. Abstract of the Articles. 

807. Proclamation of the clergy in favour of 
real reform. 

806. General council assembled at Mantua. 
Heniy is summoned to appear. The 
convocation and king reject the sum- 
mons. Cardinal Pole writes against the 
king. 

809. Surrender of monasteries; distress occa- 
sioned thereby. Some religious houses 
re-fonnded. Pilgrimage of grace. Kin^s 
letter to the bishops. 

810. Northern rebellion suppressed. Many 
executed. 

811. The suppression of monasteries hastened 
by this ; a new visitation appointed ; dis- 
orders discovered in many of them ; ex- 
ceptions. * 

818. Surrenders; small benefit derived to the 
crown. Shrines, dec, destroyed. 

813. Bishops' book and king's book. 

814. New line of policy adopted by Gardiner. 
Corporal presence in the sacrament. Dif- 
ficulty with regard to the Lutheran states 
The sacramentaries. 

815. Lambert; brought before Cranmer; ap- 
peals to the king; his trial; the event of 
It; he is burnt, with very great suflfering. 

816. Proclamation against the marriage of the 
clergy. Cranmer screened. 

817. The king angry with the Protestants 
because they refused le grant him all 
the church properly. The Six Articles ; 
Cranmer argues against them ; the penal- 
ties imposed by them severe. 

818. Act for the suppression of monasteries ; 
for the erection of new bishoprics ; to 
sanction the king's proclamations. Cran- 
mer little afi*ected by the law of the Six 
Articles. Latimer and Shaxton resign 
their sees. Proclamation for printing 
the Bible. 

819. Henry marries Anne of Cleves. Fall of 
Cromwell; Cranmer speaks for him ; he 

' is condemned by an act of attainder. 

880. Cromwell's eharacter. 

881. Heniydivorccd from Ana9«r Cleves; she 
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resides in England. He marries Gatksp 
vine Howard. Powerofthe Roman Catho- 
lics. Martyrdom of Barnes. Obserration 
of Lord Herbert on persecalk%y, 

CSS. Proclamation in favour of tlM^Htf. Ex- 
acation of the queen; an attOBiitlo sup* 
press the Bible; the ezamfnatkai of the 
translation referred to the unirenities. 

SS. Injunctions put forth by Bishdp Bofuaer; 
preaching forbidden. Homilies pubUfifaed. 
Writing sermons. An act of parliament 
for and against the reformers as to burn- 
ing heretics and reading the Bible ; great 
power granted by it to the king. ** The 
Necessary- Doctrine*' published. 

S4. Catharine Parr. Persecution at Wind- 
sor. Plot against Cranmer; his forgiving 
temper. Litany put forth in English; 
with other prayers. 

tS. Reformers advanced to the bench. Chap 
pels and chantries given to the king; 
alarm of the universities. The kinffs 
judicious speech about religion ; his per^ 
secuting conduct Shazton. Anne As- 
kew burnt; her supposed connection with 
the court- 

26. C ran mer's danger; the ill conduct of the 
council towards him. Panger of the 
queen ; she becomes acquainted with it, 
and parries the blow. 

27. Lord Surrey's execution. Danger of 
attainders. Number of persons executed 
during the reign. Henry's character; he 
was ungrateful to his servants, but well 
served ; he was selfish. 

58. He was possessed of considerable natu- 
ral talents and virtues, but these were all 
spoilt by want of restraint over himself; 
cruel ; liberal-minded when not irritated ; 
with all his vices a great instrument in 
the hands of Providence, which worked 
good out of evil. 

59. The papal power thrown down by opi- 
nion as Well as law. The people taught 
to think -for themselves. The clergy 
plnadcred, and deprived of the means of 
acqiifaing wealth by the attack which 
had been made on the doctrine of purga- 
tory. The Bible dispersed, and children 
instructed. 

10. Corporal presence still held. Celibacy. 
The service in Latin. Ecclesiastical 
oonrts. Auricular confession; evils of it 

$U The influenJiMrof the Reformation in Ger- 
many not considerable during ^is reign. 

IS. The Protestants write to England and 
Prance. Henry answers them. He sends 
ambassadors to Smalcalde and Bruns- 
wick. Agents sent to London. The 
points to which they object The act of 
the Six Articles puts an end to the whole 
discussion. 

APPENDIX A. TO CHAPTER V. p. 70. 

OW TBS DItlOLUTIOK OV KOITASTIBIIS. 

41. The question to be examined. Whether 
the transfer of property aided the Refoi^ 
nation, and whether it was bencfieiat 
(8) 



S4S. Monasteri$8 originally rich, and useftil 
as places where the arts of peace #efe 
securely exercised 

348. The Danes restore monasteries. Beneit 
.4>f the right of asylum. 

S44. Lay fie» a premium on war ; ecclesias- 
tical foundatiom on peace, and therefore 
practically beneficial. 

846. Architoeturo, literature, and trade pro- 
moted by them. 

346. By degrees they become less useful. 

347. Monasteries favoured by the people, 
because they supported the younger 
brancher of the nobility and gentry ; and 
were good landlords and charitable to 
the poor. Celibacy directed the exePi 
tions of every churchman to the exten- 
sion of his order. 

348. The monastic establishments would hard- 
ly have been thrown down without some 
external force ; this was provided in the 
rapacity of Henry. The doctrine of pur- 
gatory examined. Many plans for thn 
application of the wealth of the dissolved 
foandations. 

349. Henrsr's plana; construction of harbours. 
Bacon's ; a seminary for diplomacy. 

250. Impropriations continued, a great evit 
851. Question as to the application of the 
'ehurch revenues. Education promoted 
by assisting those who are already pos- 
sessed of the means of instruction. Uni« 
versity wanted in the north of England. 

252. Lands of corporate bodies are compara- 
tively unproductive. Activity in educa- 
tion promoted by competition. 

253. Evils and hardships immediately arising 
from the dissolution of monasteries. 

254. It is wonderful how easily the property 
was taken away from the monasteries* 
it ultimately fell into the hands of the 
industrious. 

255. At the time the transfer was most injcK 
rious. ; 

256. Destruction of property and libraries 
loss to history. 

257. Many persons thrown out of empl<^- 
ment ; tnere were then too many acrictil- 
tural labourers. * 

258. Amount of the transfer of property; the 
effects of it injurious at the time. 

259. The ultimate results beneficial. Benefits 
of a church establishment The lailty 
chiefly instrumenpiia bad appointments. 

APPENDIX B, TO CHAPTER V. p. 79. 

Docrmiivis paiviLiirr at tbb xim or tii 

Bsieir or rbnbt vni. 

371. Three treatises put forth by authority. 
The doctrines contained in these retro- 
grade. 

272. The articles inserted in the Institution. 
Points in which the Erudition had ad- 
vanced towards the doctrines »of our 
church. The order of the Thirty-nine 
Articles convenient for examining these 
doctrines. Arrangement of the tnoCs 
themselves. , 
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278b Wiin regard to the Trinity, the church 
of England agrees with that of Rome. 

274. With regard to the standard of faith, the 
diflerence is greater in appearance than 
in reality. The Decalogue admitted ; ex- 
ception of the fouffib commandmeot« 

275. Original sin. Freewilt Justification by 
faith. Good works. Works done before 
justification ; and of supererogation. 

276. Christ alone without sin. Repentance. 
Predestination. Universality of redemp- 
tion. Salvation through Christ alone. 
These doctrines not so distinctly laid 
down as in the Thirty-nine Articles. 

277. Articles relating to the chureh. Errors 
of Rome not stated. Diversity of rites 
does not destroy unity. Purgatory, mass- 

-es, and exequies. Images. Invocation 
of saints. . 

278. Seven sacraments; diflTerence with re- 
gard to difiRerent sacraments. Baptism ; 
penance; and the Lord*s supper. The 
other four not equally necessary. The 
difierenoe as to the manner in which the 
church of England holds these is merely 
concerning the name. In baptism the 
chrism retained. 

279. Penance or repentance; the sacramentaj 
part of it consists in absolution. Doctrines 
of the churches of England and Rome ; 
that of the Erudition nearer the church of 
Rome; danger of this doctrine. Orders; 
two only mentioned in Scripture, different 
from either the church of England or 
Rome. Confirmation. Extreme unction. 

280. Transubstantiation. Matrimony. Celi- 
bacy of the clergy. 

281. Traditions and ceremonies. The king's 
supremacy. 

282. In doctrinai points the Erudition made 
small progress. Differences between the 
two churches. Papal infallibility the 
curse of Rome. 

283. Points of difference between the InsFtitu- 
tion and Erudition. Transubstantiation ; 
ceremonies ; justification by faith ; in 
Thicb the latter had gone back as to its 
doctrines. 

CHAPTER VI, p. 85. 

301. Lord Hartford made Protector. Cranmer 
retiring in his di«posiiion. Wriothesley 
injudicious ; this circumstance favour- 
able to the Reformation. 

802. The common people hasty in reforming; 
some persons reprimanded for it. ' Cran- 
mer anxious to destroy images. Gardi- 
ner writes in favour of them. 

208. Henry VIII. left money for masses and 
obits ; the progress of opinion not rapid; 
delayed by giving preferments to monks 
wjio had been turned out from monaste- 
riea. Poverty of benefices a hinderance 
to the gospel. 

804. Opponents to reformation strong. Cran- 
mer uses civil authority against them. 
Yiiitatioo for ecclesiastical mattersr 



Images which had been abused to fitiM 
devotion, to be taken down. 

30ft. First book of Homilies published. Eras- 
mus' Paraphrase to be set up in erei? 
church. Petition for the dead altered. 
Injunctions sent forth. 

306. The reformers strengthened by the sne- 
cess in Scotland. Severity used towmrii 
opponents. Bonner and Gardiner sent to 
prison. Mary remonstrates, and objects 
to any alterations during her brother's 
minority. 

807. The parliament repeal the severe laws. 
Communion in both kinds granted the 
laity. Private masses forbidden. Laws 
about bishops and their courts. Obaa- 
tries given to the crown; alarm about 
colleges. 

308. Images removed. Proclamation against 
innovating. Communion examined; ques> 
tioas proposed; many superstitious no- 
tions still retained. 

309. Communion Service published. Auri- 
cular confession left optional ; the evils 
arising from confession have made Pro- 
testants neglect it. These arose from the 
corruption of the early customs of the 
church. The church of Eugland recom- 
mends it, but neglects it. 

310. Gardiner imprisoned for refusing to 
preach according ito notes given him 
from court Cranmer's Catechism. 

311. Bill for the marriage of the clergy* The 
law of God does, not enjoin celibacy, and 
the imposing it is injurious to morals. 
The secular clergy bound by no oath. 

312. Psalm singing. Fish enjoined to be eaten 
on fast days, to support the fisheries. Sir 
Thomas Seymour, the admiral, executed. 

313. Ecclesiastical visitation. Examination of 
points of faith. Transubstantiation. Coa- 
substantiation. Doctrine of the church of 
England. 

314. Disputations in Oxford and Cambridge 
on transubstantiation. 

815. Anabaptists, confusion about them ; a 
commission appointed against them. 
Joan Docker burnt. Edward unwilling 
to sign the warrant; Cranmer urges hiou 
George Van Pare burnt 

316. The new I*iturgy drawn up with great 
moderation. Wisdom of having the old 
prayers in Latin ; an odd argument in its 
favour. 

317. Infant baptism and predestination the 
causes of differences in the church. Dis- 
solute morals prevalent Labourers out 
of employment Risings in Norfolk and 
Devonshire. The demands of the rebels* 

318. Bonner deprived of his bishopric for not 
preaching as he was directed. 

319. The fall of Protector Somerset The earl 
of Warwick (duke of Northumberland) 
joins the reformers. Old service books 
destroyed. Ordination service prepared* 
Heath sent to prison. 

320. Gardiner detained in prison, and deprived 
of his bishopric. 



II. Hooper entertains scniples aboat the 
dresses; GraDmer, Ridley, and Bucer 
argue against him. The question of con- 
formity. 

SS. Common prayer reviewed. Prayers for 
the dead, exorcisms, 6lc^ objected to by 
Bucer; his book given to Edward Yi. 
Edward's own book. 

S3. Ridley made bishop of London; his visit- 
ation. Altars changed into communion 
tables. Preaching on week-days stopped. 

14. Many foreign Protestants fly into Eng- 
land. John a Lasco the superintendent 
of the churches in London. Many learned 
men received by Cranmer; his plan of a 
Protestant union. 

15. The Forty-two Articles prepared; no 
grounds for deeming them a compromise 
of opinions. 

M. Common Prayer altered. Six king's 
preachers appointed and sent through 
the country. 

S7. Mary's chaplain imprisoned for saying 
mass ; she will listen to no arguments on 
the subject 

IS. Execution of the Protector. His death 
attributed to the duke of Northumberland. 
Means taken to injure him in the opinion 
of his nephew. 

to. Acts of parliament. Liturgy ; holidays ; 
fasting ; eating fish ; marriage of the 
clergy. The parliament dissolved. 

M. Commission for reforming ecclesiastical 
courts. Poverty of ihe church. Degrad- 
ing employments of the clergy. See 
of Gloucester suppressed from poverty. 
Spoliation still carried on. 

II. See of Durham divided by act of parlia- 
ment. The palatinate given to the duke 
of Northumberland, and Tonstal deprived 
for misprision of treason. The larger 
Catechism (Ponet's) authorized. 

K. Edward's foundation : St. Bartholomew's 
hospital, Christ's hospital, and Bridewell. 

18. The duke of Northumberland persuades 
Edward VI. to leave the crown to Lady 
Jane Grey ; the crown lawyers unwilling 
to draw the deed ; Cranmer unwilling to 
sign it ; Judge Hales refuses. 

M. Edward near his death ; his character, by 
Cardan. Cranraer's and Ridley's speech 
toCheke. 

IS. State of the church of England. The 
lower orders not generally fond of the 
Reformation ; the upper orders bribed to 
approve Jf it; the clergy adverse to it 
Morals depraved by the transfer of pro- 
perty, and the destruction of the power 
of the ecclesiastical courts. 

M. Erastianism of the church of England. 
The question discussed, whether the re- 
ligion of our church be a parliamentary 
one. Too great temporal power of the 
eharch of Rome produced a reaction. 

17. The power opposed to reformation con- 
siderable ; danger of delinr from the state 
of the king. Opinion! of Cnmmer yeiy 
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388. Churchmen drew up the reforms; the 
. parliament or king sanctioned Uiem. The 
alterations must depend on their owm 
merits. 

339. l^e commissions granted to the bishops 
•destroyed the na|iri of a ininistry. The 

bishops generallf entertained opinions at 
variance with thev^ and their acts must 
be valid. This does not decide whether 
Cranmer were wise in his proceedings. 

340. There was not only need of reformation, 
but Of restraining innovators; and the 
exertion of the temporal power was pro- 
bably alone adequate to both diese ends. 
It cast out superstition and preserved 
episcopacy, and the decent ceremonies 
of religion. 

341. Our standards drawn from Lutheran 
sources. Melancthon invited to Eng- 
land, and consulted with regard to the 
Articles of 1636 ; many of the Forty-two 
Articles borrowed from him ; article on 
consubstantiation. Services formed from 
Lutheran sources. 

342. The documents of our church not origi- 
nal ; wisely borrowed from other sources. 
She altered as little as she could; and 
where she was forced to altei', borrowed 
(torn previous reformers. This the wisest 
plan of proceeding. 

CHAPTER Vn. p. 106. 

361. The religions opinions of Mary unfavour- 
able to her cause. Some persons doubt 
as to Edward's power 91 leaving the 
crown by will. Lady Jane Grey. 

362. Mary proclaimed queen; her error in 
promising more than she oonld perform, 
or perhaps meant (0 do..^ 

863. Gardiner chancellor: his prudence in 
wishing to bring matters connected with 
religion to the state in which Henry VIH. 
left them ;. afraid of Pole. Precipitancy 
of the Roman Catholics. Bonner rein- 
stated in his see. 

364. Prohibition of preaching. Restoration 
of the deprived bishops. Mary hostile to 
her Protestant friends ; many Protestants 
fly beyond sea. The bishops prepare for 
persecution. 

866. The parliament repeals the acts of Ed- 
ward. Lady Jane Grey attainted ; Cran- 
mer comprehended in the bill. 

366. Cardinal Pole legate ; his arrival delayed 
by- the advice of Gardiner. The idea of 
any personal attachment on the part of 
Mary unfounded. The parliament un&- 
vourable to the Spanish alliance and to 
the papal supremacy. 

367. The convocation attacks the Common 
Prayer and Catechism. Six Protestants 
advocate the cause of the RefonOition; 
their arguments borne down by clamour. 

868. Public disputations useless i- a remark 
of Weston. The supposed infallibility 
of Rome incompatible with free diaeui- 
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8i69. DisHke to the Spanish match. Wyafs 
rebellion. Mary strengthened by it Lady 
Jane Grey executed. Severity in the other 
execntions. 

860. Anti-i'eformation. The married clergy 
are ejected. Bishoprics void. Haste in 
Ihe^e proceedings. 

86 1. Abrogation of oaths. Disputation at Ox- 
ford. Patience of the sufferers. 

862. The prisoners at Oxford appeal tohea- 
yen ; those in London decline a disputa- 
tion; declaration of faith published by 
them. 

868. The marriage of the queen produced no 
respite to the reformers. Revenge mixed 
with persecution. The evil temper on 
both sides. 

864. Reconciliation with Rome. Attainder of 
cardinal Pole reversed; his arrival in 
Englknd ; he inveighs against those who 
detained chordh property; boll of Paul 
IV. against them. Gnrdiner's policy. 

865. Discussion with regard to persecution. 
Gardiner's sufferings; his book on the 
-divorce republished. A son of inquisi- 
tion established. 

866. Persecution ; little effect produced by it ; 
general feeling against it. Philip and 
Alphonsus oppose it. Mary soured by 
Philip's neglect. 

867. Steps for detecting heretics ; torture em- 
ployed. Thanks given to those who 
sanctioned persecution. Many fly or 
apostatize. Disputes in Germany. Trou- 
bles at Frankfort 

868. Pole adverse to persecution ; overruled 
by Gardiner. Gardiner's death and cha" 
raeter. 

869. Foundations of Mary ; her sincerity in 
this. Reforms passed in convocation. 
Pole intends to publish the remodelled 
Institution of a Christian Man, and a New 
Testament 

870. Cranmer burnt; his degradation by Bon- 
ner and Thirlby ; his fall ; reflections on 
it; his condemnation aAer recanting for? 
tuna'te for him ; his character ; what our 
church owes to him. 

871. More persecutions. Ministers every- 
where found to carry on their task. 
Housekeepers ordered to keen their ap- 

J»rentices from burnings. Books brought 
rom abroad ; dissensions there. 
878. Cardinal Pole consecrated archbishop 
of Canterbury. Mary establishes reli- 
gious houses ; destroys documents nnfa- 
' Towable to her fHends. 
878. Visitation of the universities ; they dis< 
turb the l>ones of reformers. Commis- 
sion granted to Bonner. Pole unable to 
restrain persecution. 
174. Paul iV. enraged at Pole; takes awav 
-'hit legatine powers. Peto refused ad- 
nistioA into England. Loss of Calais. 
MoM^ granted by parliament Moreper^ 
seeatioDs ; number* who suflTered during 
tiie reign ; peopit lorMdea to pmy (br 
llie fofienri. 



876. Death of. Maiy ; her eharaetiftr; siflceiei 
morose. Death of Pole; his character. 

CHAPTER Vm. p. 118. 

401. The varied prospects of Elizabeth on 
ascending the throne. Fears from te 
Roman Catholics. Errors of the late 
reign. 

408. Prudence of her conduct She sends to 
Philip, to Rome. Paul IV. refases to ac* 
knowledge her as queen ; a step injnrioui 
to the Roman Catholics of England. She 
strives to unite all her subjects. A com- 
mittee appointed to examine the cbnrcli 
services ; some prayers allowed in 
lish. Preaching forbidden. Her] 
deportment conciliating. 

408. Coronation performed by Oglethorp } ftp 
other bishops refuse to assist FailiaF 
ment The supremacy is restored to llw 
queen without the name. Oath of supre- 
macy imposed, with severe penalties ia 
ease of refnsaL 

404. Tenths and first-fhrits rastored to the 
crown. Power of tzehanipng ph>p«rlj 
between vacant bishopries and the erowns 
the evil of this. 

405. Act of Uniformity. Disputation held in 
Westminster Abbey ; the confusion whieh 
ended it is due to the Roman Catholic 
bishopis ; points disputed. Objections of 
the bishops to any discussion before tte 
laity. 

406. The convoeation is adverse to reform. In- 
junctions set for^. Declaration concern- 
ing the supremacy. High commission 
established. 

407. Ejection of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Appearance of combination among the 
bishops ; they were treated generally with 
moderation. Heath. Bonner dies in 
prison. One hundred and eighty-nine 
clergymen ejected, many of them holding 
high preferments ; the conciliatoiy men- 
suree of the queen. 

406. Abuse of images inquired into ; opinions 
of the queen on this point She retains 
a crucifix in her chapel. Wrong in her 
temporizing. 

409. Bishoprics filled up. Difliculhr of icon- 
secrating the new bishops. Parker, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, consecrated. !%• 
stonr of the Nag's Head consecration. 

410. Defective state of the. clergy. Inade- 
quate persons ordained. Poverty of the 
church. Its causes. 

411. The bishops employed in their dioceses^ 
and in preparing reforms. Jewel's apo* 
^OKT published. 

411. Act concerning the oath of supremacy; 
injurious tendency of it The Thirtj- 
eight articles published. Noel's Caln- 
ehism. Second book of Homilies. 

418i Review of the Reformation. FundaaiMil- 
nlis of GhriBtianity more clearly estfr* 
hlished. The rejection of transnbstnn* 
tiation enforces the personal 
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Vnitj flf Mfih. UidiTiAial ChristiaiL, The 
ekrgy the 8«ideiy boc the judges of their 
brethren. Fallibility of the church. Po- 
litical state of the elergj altered by their 
marriages, and their diminished wealth. 
Poverty of the bishops. Evils arising 
from the Reformation. Spoliation ; sub- 
jection of the church to the stale ; want 
of ecclesiastical discipline; neglect of 
the means of religious improvement; con- 
fession; fasting; want of restraint over 
the flock in the clergy. 

CHAPTER DC p. 1S8. 

4Mb The peace of the church disturbed bv 

' • disputes about trifles. The church of 

*.;;.Bome used too many ceremonies; the 

.J 'foreign reformers too few ; their opinions 

- . adopied by the exiled English. 

4t}Bk The question of dresses. When may 

the subjett refuse to obey 1 When should 

- tiie government press uniformity 1 What 

Is the dutjr of an ecclesiastical officer ? 

^ .-Hmt it 1^ be %is d^lj^lo obey himself, 

viuioal pvtaaiBg others 1 

4iiL The totofiuifonflily enjoined the dresses 
of tba first Prayer BMi of Edward VI. 
ElizabeUl presses uniibmity; objections 
to the cap and surplice ; mast of the cler- 
gy comply ; Sttinpson and Humphrey re« 
fuse ; they sn dqmved. 

417. Difficulty of judging on such questions. 
Greater indulgence might probably have 
been used wi& advantage. 

418.. Opinion of Jewel, who disliked the 
dresses, yet conformed. .Sandys averse 
to them. Grindal complied against his 
cood-wil). Parker had entertained doubts. 
Whitgift had petitioned against them- 

419. Foreigners advise submission. The 
Scotch church wrote in favour of the 
nonconformists. 

410. Elisabeth very peremptory. Parker irri- 
tated, and not well supported by the court ; 
the difficulties of his situation. 

4SL. The puritans resisted the civil power 
Tested in the hands of the bishops : and 
the struggle by degrees became partly po- 
litical. 

4SBk Both parties in the wrong. Parker not 
suited to concession, which was at first 
easy. He was harsh in comparison with 
Orindal, and unconciliating towards the 
London clergy. 

4SS. Objections of the puritans. Book of 
Common Praffer. Church music Disci- 
pline of the church. Bishops, and the 
non-election of ministers. Scarcity of 
ministers. Non-residence. 

4S4. Baptismal service; sign of the cross; 
answers made by the sponsors. Lay bap- 
tism. Churching of women. Cathedral 
service. 

Discipline. Episcopacy, either totally 
objected to, or disliked, from the wealth 
aind power of the bishops. The presby- 
teiy possessed of no spiritual powelt 



Civil liberty connected with the ques 
tion. 
42d. Ordination without election. Want of 
parochial discipline. The church had 
neither the power possessed by the church 
of Rome, nor the influence which was in 
the hands of the presbytery. Principles 
of spiritual jurisdiction. The want of 
power in the inferior clergy the real cause 
of complaint 

427. Prophesyings ^ manner of carrying them 
on; the queen adverse to them; useful 
in themselves, but liable to abuse. She 
pillaged the churcMiy means of an act 
which enabled her to exchange lands 
with bii»l)0]is. 

428. Ecclesiastical commission; its power 
indefinite and oppressive. Commission- 
ers of concealments. The church of 
Norwich in danger. 

429. Impolicy of Elizabeth in this. Insecu- 
rity of propedf • The queen wasteful of 
the property of the church and crown. 
The clergy improvident She paid her 
courtiers by this means, because she 
would not apply to parliament 

430. Poverty of the church. The crown pil- 
laged the higher clergy, and they the 
lower. Liy patrons were often guUty of 
simuuiacai contracts. Loss of fees and 
personal tithes. (") Question of church 
property. 

431. The church in need of quiet The peo- 
ple ignorant The low.chUrch wished to 
innovate ; the high church were negligent 
and covetous. 

432. Open rupture caused by a proclamation 
sanctioning the advertisements. Thirty- 
seven Tiondon clergy ejected; they form 
separate congregations, and adopt the 
service of Geneva. Many conform, though 
they dislike the English service. 

433. Many nonconformists at Cambridge. 
Cartwright opposed by WhitgifV; he is 
silenced and vacates his fellowship. The 
admonition to parliament 

434. Convocation. Ecclesiastical law. dis- 
cussed. Canons made, but not ratified. 

435. This question before the commons. JU- 
formatio Legum Eecleaiattieamm printed; 
the discuNsion concerning church mat- 
ters suppressed by the queen ; her skill 
in restraining the growing power of the 
House ; a second attempt of the House. 
Law requiring subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Concerning the age of 
priests and deacons. That no lease of 
church property be good for more than 
twenty-one years, and about letting tithes. 

436. The universities incorporated. Pqor 
laws established. 

437. Roman Catholics; they generally con- 
formed till the bull of Pius V. Felton 
affixes it to the palace of the bishop of 
London. Severe acts against the Roman 
Catholics. ^ 

438. Maine executed. Foreign seminaries. 
Persons and Campian. , 
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439. The onjustiflable treatment of Roman 
Catholics aroee from the injudicioas zeal 
of themselves and their leaders. Asso- 
ciation formed to revenge the queen's 
deaUi. Elizabeth to blame in not mar- 
rying. 
.'^ 440. Treatment of the Roman Catholics ; the 
abstract justice of it discnssed. The 
principles on which Pius excommuni- 
A cated Elizabeth incompatible with civil 

society. 

441. How far a missionary priest was impli- 
cated in this. Persons and Campian. 
The modification of the bull a fallacy. 

448. Foreign Roman Catholic courts rendered 
conciliation almost impossible ; the case 
a pitiable one on both sides ; causes of it. 
Political character of the Reformation. 

443. The political tyranny of Rome aided the 
Reformation. The infallibility of the 
church leads to persecution. 

444. Comparison of the executions under 
Mary and Elizabeth. 

445. Injustice of legal proceedings during this 
reign. All parties were ready lo perse- 
cute. Sampson. Bacon. Puritans. 

446. Presbytery established at Wandsworth. 
Mutual animosity. Birchet. Prophesy- 

^ ings put down in the diocese of Norwich. 

' The queen the real cause of severe mea- 

il. sures. Death and character of Parker. 

447. Grindal offends the qiieen by patronizing 
prophesyings ; writes to her. The bish- 
ops ordered to suppress prophesyings. 

' Grindal is confined to his palace, and ten- 

ders his resignation ; the convocation pe- 
tition in his favour. 

448. Character of Grindal; he conformed, 
though opposed to the dresses, but would 
not compel others to conform. Eliza- 
beth's* conduct unwise. Discipline over- 
turned. The puritans are increased. Pe- 
tition of the parliament to diminish the 
power of the bishops. 

449. What the treatment of the puritans should 
have been. Dissent was then totally pro- 
hibited. If they had been borne with for 
a time, many would have come over, 
and the feeling of opposition to the civil 
government would have been avoided. 
Elizabeth tried to suppress sermons. 
Conformity should have been required 
of those who were entering into orders, 
and education promoted; the growth of 
civil liberty would not then have endan- 
gered the church. 

CHAPTER X. p. 161. 

460. Whitgifl, archbishop of Canterbury, strict 
in enforcing uniformity and requiring 
subscription to the three Articles; the 
ministers of Kent and Suffolk apply to 
the council ; the archbishop proceeds 

^ with vigour. 

451. Inquisitorial Articles, ex officio mtro: dis- 
pute as to their legality; Lord Burleigh 
dislikes them. Discussions carried on 
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in presence of some of the eoort Many 
considerable persons hostile to die pnh 
ceedings of the church. Lord Leicester, 
Beal» and Sir F. Knowles. JSrtkuH fn 
dtro. 

Objects of the puritans ; anreachi&g mi- 
nistry ; they would attaflLj^win and 
impropriations. The intn^Ktioft of the 
presbytery; of new ecolesiaitical laws. 
The whole stopped by the queen. 
Parliament. Acts for securing the queen's 
person, and against Jesuits and seminary 
priests; the first levelled against Mary 
queen of Scots. Forces sent into Hol- 
land. 

Traven and Hooker, dispute between 
them. Hooker writes his Ecclesiastical 
Polity. Travers tUeoced. . ^) Prosbyte- 
rlaa orders. 
455. Babington'a eonspiniey. Mary ^ . «en of 
Scots tried and executed.. The inj^stifie 
of this proceedii^. ' 

466. A bill brought m to alter the whole ec- 
clesiastical laws. Some members seat 
to the Tower. Firmness of the qaeea. 
Judicious acts of convocation. 

467. Spanish Armada. The good conduct of 
the Roman Catholics. Much blame due 
to A Uen and Persons. Wryght and others 
maintain, loyal opinions. 

Martin Marprelate. The press taken. 
Many puritans in trouble; they refuse to 
take the oath tx officio mcro, A party 
formed to change the constitution of the 
church. Cartwright hardly dealt with. 
('') The nature of the oath ex officio men. 
No government could safely allow the 
proceedings of the puritans; but nna^ 
cessary severity was used towards theik 
Eusebius Pagit. Bishops much bMl; 
mismanagement on their part. 

460. Argument in favour of episcopacy. The 
question of episcopacy not settled in the 
New Testament; settled early in eccle- 
siastical history. A very strong moral 
proof in favour of it 
Treatment of the libellers. The outrages 
of enthusiasts not properly chargeable o& 
the puritans. The satires of Tom Nash 
useful. 

Severe laws against puritans and Romas 
Catholics; some executions of priests; 
the Roman Catholics themselves the 
cause of these persecutions,i Dispute 
between the Jesuits and seculars* I>^ 
claration of loyalty from the secnlara 
(») The number of Roman Catholics who 
suffered. 

Disputes at Cambridge on Predestina- 
tion. Barret recants. The question dis- 
cussed at Lambeth. 

464. The Lambeth Articles; the dogmatical 
language of them failed to produce peace 
or conviction in Cambridge or elsewhere 
Baro opposes them. ( ) Whether thej 
were forbidden by authority. 

466. Greater peace in the church caused hy 

4 the growing age of the queen and arck- 
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469. 
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487. Ideao^dleanifaorvii^regafdiotkeeoA- 
uv f C f t e d cUase. MwH pwhtithw ike 

t48iL LomI k>c id bUae abovt ike tvcatieik 

mniele. Tke fmbacripdas at presesi dales '^ ■ 
from the caaoAsoflCOC Parkera^lke ^• 
bukops did mat aatkohn this elaoie. 
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i; b^ 49L Xeecssiiyof esaauauf ike EeibraaiioA 
m8oo«la»L Beacftt of gndaal seibra. 
Tke Erfbffpanoa had beea loag pn'panf 
IB Ba^faad. aad adraaeed rcrj i to T at j. 

r #tf ^.ke ctdcT- leaded to soderafie iu proccediafi^ 
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e-i tegdTa ^>af a — w rk. ^ Dfe^ of Haatijoa aad CasfbeiL Far- 

Iker perwcamad^ Avanee of ike aoka- 





aad *e caergf - Cardial Beaioa. FW 
kfiaeai encaaiiTiafrf W Ba^ad aad 
Secdaad. Wsuar? baras. 
L Mirker -i BcaiM. TW casde of St 
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iaaemc eouBcaed vua dbe la- 
aueracj of ibescivfteoaBaneiL 
B»c;Lrr :f :ke iiiiii'ii i» ike yawra- 
BOUL Tke Cm^recaLaa lonafd. Gas 
Lf PEJIIHL C TO CHAFTgE I, fL 1«7. of A* Cm«aar»|W. 

. .. . . 43Si. MLl anru. Amri. 'sf Kanv ; hai Baas' 

nf nayB^moiCT- uuuBBnoa. oc j 
n. TW PoeCT'Cm Snc aab&iked la ISO: mt^en^ T»? 

• ikesr tsSgt\ ajy ea iad to a iksec caaa- ^»[23£a£4 

" Tmaia ' 40C. Pkiifts of Kaaar ba MonaoM dbl mm, 

c^ lavY a9?eataedL LMlL Craaser i> «w fiiatiiiai 

wdEd ig lit Ag AfBgaef : ^ey y*r^ lifii Minn iTi 

wibiTirrf % CaaiL aaid Canes, at val ai 19r. fiMjaeai.' aadffitirri of iSk 1 

ttssadbEm. fis 'sf Hai rn'uuti ^of^ksnsum m 

tt. WkeBce'&dCcaaaaer'firavAeAraKfies* aa^e w w o m o v t tm t.iam ^M/vsu 

TVe Att ffju jg Q*vaStsmaa. z imaea tf 4ML fea nflesaaia la asrabcae aa 
tke ccnaarsee* :f iecaraiies. IJM*: ^Sm if ><ae cteaRB if Eo^suLTk 

aad Mf I wiifT^-a of SoidanC. TW in \ f\ \m^ atooa 1 

M. Tke F:ctT-c»^ AnieuEf ant qgimiaffrf 3rx« iiif fiifer«« n lae tiHMisaaa»a rf 

bv' oavrscaeea: Sra ^4hr ccsfT mk- ^ig jw ^aaffrtarm, pei^iiai.T<g if < 
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Tila taa^jaawaffi !lkr cuaf 5Sn« *< 
'Bu^ 'cmrsn ff CA«;«ut A ikrvanoM 4»^ 

Mk TW ■■►- jnfwuHi jrwOiwBC *«f Xiaaet ^^ 
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no prospect of a free discussion. Alarms 
of the hierarchy. Divines con salted. 

604. Conference at Hampton-court. Confirm' 
ation. Absolution. Baptism. 

506. Objections of the puritans to the Thirty- 
nine Articles; 1 6th, 17th; it is desired 
that the Lambeth articles may be intro- 
duced. 

606. Confirmation ; always performed by bish- 
ops. More objections to some of the Ar- 
ticles. 

607. Catechism. Sabbath. New translation 
of the Bible. Popish books. Petition for 
a preaching and praying ministry. Les- 
sons from the Apocrypha. 

608. Cross in baptism. Questions proposed 
to the children. Surplice. Marriage ser 
vice. Churching of women. Ecclesias- 
tical censures. Prophesyings. 

609. The bishops return their answers. The 
king speaks in favour of oaths tx t^do. 
Adulation offered to his foolish vanity. 
The scruples of the nonconformists those 
of weak men. They request indulgence 
for certain ministers, and offend the king. 

' The superior wisdom of the king himself. 
§16. Barlow's account of the conference ; so 

favourable to the episcopal party, that it 

has been attacked without reason. 
oil. Galloway's account in rieality confirma- 

tpnr of Barlow's. (*) Bancroft's and 

Oalloway's accounts. 
MS. Convocation. Canons ; they are binding 

on the clergy. Translation of the Bible. 

Prayer Book. 

613. James deprives himself of the power of 
alienating church lands. The puritans 
and Roman Catholics offended at the fa- 
vour shown to the church. 

614. The powder-plot; discovered by means 
of a letter; Roman Catliolics implicated; 
Oldcorn and Gamett executed ; the mira- 
cle of the straw ; the church of Rome by 
its unwise conduct implicated its own 
members. 

616. Penal laws. Penalties for not receiving 
the sacrament ; for refusing the oath of 
allegiance ; for reconciling persons to the 
church of Rome. Disqualifications im- 
posed on the Roman Catholics ; obliged 
to conform' to the services of the church 
of England. 

616. The oath of allegiance^ not wisely drawn 
up ; Paul v. forbids Roman Catholics to 
take it ; Blackwell takes it, and is excom- 
municated for so doing. J^ws put in 
force against papists; impolicy of so 
doing. 

617. James's plan of a college at Chelsea for 
controversial divinity ; not much required, 
and soon dissolved. 

618. James interferes about theological ques- 
tions ; about Conradus Yorstius at Ley- 
den. Burns Legate and Wightman. It 
was determined that there should.be no 
more public executions. The wisdom of 
concealing intolerance. 

619. Growing respect for the Sabbath ; the 



point made a party question. James pub- 
lishes the Book of Sports ; many clergy- 
men offended at it 

630. Synod of Dort ; delegates sent from Eng- 
land ; injustice towards the remonstrants ; 
the five points. Moderation of the church 
of England. .^ 

621. The king favours the Roman Catholics, 
on account of the Spanish match. Recu- 
sants released. Abbot inveighs again^ 
toleration. Violent sermons. James pub- 
lishes a letter concerning preaching, re- 
straining the subjects of discourses, and 
limiting the licenses ; it produced no good 
effect 

633. Necessity of discussing politics, from 
their connection with the church; this 
will be done by examining the character 
of James. 

623. James too weak a man to m&ke a good 
king ; he possessed intellect, but no firm- 
ness, and was not true to his word. 

624. His ideas in church and state govern- 
ment were very extravagant, and his 
want of wisdom in talking about them 
created suspicions in his subjects. The 
puritan party was esteemed hostile to the 
government in both. 

626. The Reformation made men think for 
themselves, and they began to do so in 
state as well as church matters. 

626. Elizabeth was arbitrary but powerful, 
and consulted the good of the country. 
James, who was a weak man, and knew 
not how to govern, was guided by favour" 
ites; he hated the presbytery; but had 
abused the church of England till he 
came to this country. 

637. He disliked the temporal supremacy of 
Rome, but was otherwise favourable to 
the Roman Catholics, and yet he perse- 
cuted them ; indistinctness on the ques- 
tion of the Roman Catholics ; ill treat- 
ment of them; their own ill conduct 
Impolicy of the court in combining under 
the name of puritans all who in any way 
opposed the court James a bad and 
weak man. 

APPENDIX D. TO CHAPTER XH. p. 194 

HIiTORT OP TBS TBAHSLATIOK OV THE BfBLX. 

631. Four periods to be examined. The va- 
riety of readings and alterations in the 
same version. 

638. All the English versions are taken from 
each other. 

633. Earlv Saxon versions ; Hampole's; Wic- 
lif'srhis method of translating ; (*) the 
idea of a previous translation incorrect 

634. Tyndale's translation of the New TesU- 
ment, Pentateuch, and Jonas. Joye makes 
alterations in the text 

636. Coverdale's Bible dedicated to Henry 
Vni. ; he was not well suited to the task. 
Matthew's Bible formed from the two 
•i former. v 

636. Cranmer's Bible tkt same as MaOhew's. 
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Tsvemers. An attempt tt correcting 
the translation^ which failed* 
S7< Geneva Bible; persons engaged in it; 
notes objected to by James I. 

38. Bishops^ Bible, or Parker's Bible ; tables 
affixed to it ; marriage table. 

39. Rhemes and Douay Bible taken from the 
Vulgate. 

40. Authorized version ; undertaken in con- 
sequence of some observations at Hamp- 
ton-court; the persons engaged; rules 
laid down for them; great care used. 
Question about a new translation. Arch- 
bishop Newcome. 

CHAPTER Xin. p. 199. 

61. The government of the state influenced 
the affairs of the church, from the sta- 
tions which many churchmen held in the 
administration. 

52. Montague attacked by the commons. 
Mainwairing fined by them. Both of 
them made bishops. 

53. Laud urges the clergy to promote forced 
loans; the clergy thus invested with an 
office little suited to their character, and 
made parties to arbitrary proceedings, in 
the ideas of the people. 

M. Churchmen admitted into the privy-coun- 
cil. Star Chamber, and High Commission 
Courts. The foundation and proceedings 
of the Star Chamber; its illegai extension ; 
severity of its punishments. 

S6. Court of High Commission. The people 
angry at the dissolution of so many par- 
liaments. Williams and Abbot treated 
severely ; Abbot's real fault 

60. Feoflees of impropriations; they act 
without any legal authority ; accused of 
perverting the charity to wrong purposes ; 
exchequered, and the property forfeited 
to the crown. Laud ought to have ma- 
naged the charity himseS*. 

67. Arminianism generally prevails ; parti- 
cularly among those in authority in the 
church. Declaration prefixed to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Bishop Davenant 
censured. Preachers at Oxford expelled. 
These acts create a hostility against the 
court and church. 

68. The Sabbatarian controversy. The laxity 
prevalent in Roman Catholic countries 
had been continued in the reigns of James 
and Elisabeth. Disputes as to the name, 
the time of its continuance, the day of 
celebrating it, and the manner of observ- 
ing it ; (aults on both sides. (') Austeri- 
ties of some preachers. 

59. Richardson suppresses wakes, dbc, in 
Somersetshire ; he is brought before the 
privy council. The Book of Sports re- 
published; enjoined to be read. The 
conduct of diflTerent clergymen. 

60. Sabbatarian question discussed; diffi- 
culty of the • question ; folly of the 
court i and the ill eflect of this on the 
eknrch. 
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661. The proclamation might have done much 

good, if j udiciously drawn up. 
568. Seventy against Piynne, Bastwick, and 

Burton: irritation ph)duced by it; they 

are brought back in triumph. Odium 

thrown on the bishops. 

663. Severity used iowards Williams. Injus- 
tice towards Osbolston ; his libel igainst 
{jaud. "fhese circumstances prove the 
insecuripr of the government 

664. Scotch Liturgy. Hostility to bishops in 
Scotland. Alienation of church property ; 
Elizabeth fostered this. James had gn^ 
dually obtained some power for ;he bish- 
ops, and when he cftme to England en- 
deavoured to unite the two churches. 

666. The steps by which James endeavoured 
to establish episcopacy. Assembly of 
St Andrew's, and of Perth ; articles of 
Perth. 

666. The presbyterians petition Charles L 
Lord Balmiranpch condemned to death. 
The causes which contributed to render 
episcopacy unpopular. Imprudence of 
Charles. Bad state of the government 

667. Charles prepares to send down the Scotch 
Liturgy ; drawn up by Weederburn. Oi^ 
nons sent down under a proclamatioiij 
the impolicy of this« The adhrisen ut 
these measures quite inadequata to tibls 
task. 

668. Tumults arising from the use of die Li- 
turgy ; no one was anxious to supmas 
them. Hamilton the king's commiiwoiiar 
at Glasgow. The geseral assembly r^ 
scind all that had b^n done. The cove- 
nant signed in Edinburgh, and a civil 
war begun, in which the king was unsuc- 
cessful. 

669. The same process was going on in Eng- 
lahd. Laud and the bishops were aIi6Qr 
ating the minds of the people by severi^, 
and by enforcing ceremonies; the ab- 
surdity of this conduct 

670. Canons framed ; the questionable nature 
of their authority ; the absurdity of them 
at such a moment ; their enactments ; the 
€t cttiera oath ; the clergy directed to en- 
force them; their injunous effects with 
regard to the clergy. They would have 
made the clergy promoters of the illegal 
acts of the crown. 

671. An outline of the state of the country ; 
necessity of reform. The power of the 
king ill defined. The court of eccleslae- 
tical commission prejudiced the nation 
against bishops. Laud attempted to de- 
fend corruptions, and his opponents were 
forced to attack the whole of the existing 
state of things. The impolicy of Laud 
consisted in alienating the moderate party. 
The struggle was in the state, and epis- 
copacy was disliked as an engine of state. 

672. Long Parliament Committees on church 
mattere. The crimes objecM U> clergy- 

, men, The injustice of these proceedings. 

673. Attacks on the civil power of the chorcb. 
Property cannot be retained witbotlt poir* 
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er. Attacks made against the votes of 
the bishops. They sign a protest, and 
are unjustly sent to the Tower. Bishop 
Hairs Hard Measure. The Star Cham- 
ber and Ecclesiastical Commission sup- 
pressed. 

€74. The first steps tended to curtail the power 
of the bishops. When the war broke oat, 
the loyalty of the clergy forced the par- 
liament to destroy them as individuals ; 
but it was on account of the aid from 
Scotland that the House favoured the 
presbytery. 

676. Causes of the war; the existence of real 
abuses, and the unwillingness of the 
court to reform them till it was too late. 

676. Outline of the war. Edgehill. The 
king gains possession of Oxford. Battle 
of Brentford. 

677. The parliament take Reading. Sir R. 
Hopton takes Bristol. The king loses 
time in besieging Gloucester. The siege 
raised, and the first battle of Newbury 
foQght 

678. Advance of the Scotch army. The co- 
venant forced upon England. Battle of 
Marston Moor; York surrenders. The 
army of Essex surrenders at Fowey. Se- 
cond battle of Newbury. 

679. Faults and advantages of either party. 
The royalists were gallant and vicious. 
The puritans were outwardly religious, 
regular, and covetous of plunder. 

680. Essex anxions to become the arbitrator 
of the war. The self-denying ordinance. 
Cromwell continued in his command. 
Fairfax, general ; his merits. Cromwell 
the secret contriver of these plans ; his 
talents in forming his army. (') The 
classes of persons who composed the two 
armies. 

681. Campaign of Fairfax. Battle of Naseby. 
Reduction of the west Charles surren- 
ders to the Scotch. Oxford surrenders. 
The royalists destroyed by their own dis- 
sensions, arising from want of firmness 
in the king. 

688. Misery of England. The injustice of 
the parliament towards Laud and Lord 
Strafford. Charles much to blame in giv- 
ing up the latter. Difficulty of drawing 
Laud's character. 

683. Character of Laud. His objects good ; 
biii method of pursuing them unsound ; 
difficulty of the times. Laud advanced 
churchmen to defend the church ; and in- 
creased the hatred of the people towards 
him ; he so favoured Arminianism as to 
make the Calvinists his enemies ; he en- 
forced ceremonies, and engaged the reli- 
jjlons feelings of the country against him. 
M^ a minister he made the law bend to 
his wishes. 

684. Many charges brought against him were 
groundless; he was guilty, but not of 
treason ; he was not a hero ; his defence 
pusillanimous; his greatness in his afflic- 
tions. 



686. The church and state were now thrown 
down, and it was necessary to reconstmet 
some form of government Archbishop 
Usher's plan of combining episcopacy 
with the presbjrtery. The assembly of 
divines called. Their constitution, and 
numbers. 

586. Episcopalians, presbyterians, and inde- 
pendents. The presbyterians soon be- 
came the predominating faction, chiefly 
through the introduction of the covenant 

587. Principles of the presbyterians. Repub^ 
lican tendency oi this form of govern- 
ment Much more tyrannical over the 
laity than the episcopal. 

588. Independents. Their principles subver- 
sive of all church government Friends 
of religious liberty, supported by the po- 
litics of Cromwell. Erastians ; they made 
the church entirely political. 

689. Alteration of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
The principles of church government 
discussed. The divine right of presby- 
tery not established. Erastianism pre- 
vails. Ordination placed in the hands 
of the assembly. 

690. Works of the assembly. Directory; 
points in which it essentially differs from 
the church of England. Indefinite rules 
about ordination. The doctrine of pre- 
destination brought forward prominently. 

591. Constitution of the presbyterian church. 
The ministers and elders have the judi- 
cial power vested in them. The differ- 
ence in this respect in the episcopal 
church. Deacons. (^) Cause of the 
power in the presbytery. 

592. The presbytery established in London 
and Lancashire only, and always under 
control of parliament ; objections raised 
to this restraint The claim of the jm 
divinum for the presbytery ; it was super- 
seded by independency. 

593. Independency destroys all church disci- 
pline ; the army friendly to it The chief 
officers, who were also preachers, dis- 
dained spiritual control ; and the politics 
of the army disliked the republican ten- 
dency of the presbytery. Independency 
established in Wales. 

594. The object of the independents was 
liberty of conscience; the army jointd 
them, and the presbyterians joined the 
republicans. Escape of the king; the 
object of allowing this. All tended to 
destroy the king. 

595. The presbyterians might have saved 
Charles, if he would have joined them. 
His disputation with Henderson, and firm 
adherence to episcopacy. The soundness 
of his arguments. At Newp^ort the king 
was assisted by several divines; but 
his reasoning at Newcastle was safer, 
(n Episcopal power. 

696. Character of Charles. The people of 
England had determined to pay no taxes 
save those which they had imposed on 
themselves, and the court would not 
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coocede this. Laud tried to indnee the 
church to maintain the goyernment, but 
he bad offended many of the lower 
clergy. 

597. Great want of confidence in the court 
The concessions,, when granted to force, 
were to be supported by further demands ; 
and these were necessarily groanded on 
the insincerity of Charles. Evidence 
against him as to this point The real 
difficulty consisted in bis weakness of 
mind ; when be had lost his crown, he 
became dignified in his misfortunes; his 
Tirtues. 

598. Sufferings of the clergy. Many puritans 
driven to join the parliament The royal- 
ists ejected on very small ^unds, and 
without any formal proceedings. Accu- 
sations made against them; ejected for 
refusing to Hake the covenant The par- 
liament most unjust in this proceeding. 
One-fifth of the value of their prefer- 
ments granted to their faqulies. Number 
ejected! 

599. Cambridge. An order for respecting the 
property of the university disreganled. 
The earl of Manchester reforms it, and 
ejects many members. 

600. Oxford ; of great assistance to the king 
during the war. Commissioners sent 
there to reform it Their authority de- 
spised'till supported by soldiers. ** Rea- 
sons why the university could not assent 
to the covenant." The suffering royal- 
ists aided the Restoration. The uni- 
versity filled up. The value of such es- 
tablishments. 

CHAPTER Xnr. p. 83. 

601., The history of all popular revolutions the 
same. Reform only safe in the hands of 
the upper orders. The power at the eud 
of the war was in the hands of the army, 
and they chose to retain it 

603. Cromwell conquers Ireland; goes to 
Scotland, gains the battle of Dunbar. 
Charles crowned at Scone. Battle of 
Worcester. 

608. Cromwell, by threatening the country 
with the prospect of anarchy, from the 
insufficiency of his parliaments, assumes 
the protectorship. (') Instrument of go- 
vernment 

604. The principle of his government; he 
attaches eminent persons to him ; seeks 
for fit. men for all situations. Justice. 
The protector of Protestants. 

605. Character of Cromwell; honest and 
patriotic at first His own interest led 
nim to wish for the death of the king ; he 
became entangled in political plans, and 
lost his honesty; he was severe, but 
never bloodthirsty ; his treatment of the 
royalists. 

606. The presbyterians had generally estab- 
lished themselves in livings; but they 
could not control the power which they 



had raised. The govemment found them 
ill suited to its views, and ejected them 
by means of the Engagement .l^e 
presbjrterian ministiy fond of temporal 
power. 

607. The independents raised the standard of 
religious liberty against the presbyte- 
rians; and when some of the presby- 
terians communicated with the Scotch, 
Mr. Love was executed ; their power as 
a church was never established. 

608. Propagation Of the gospel in Wales, the 
work of the independents; the ministers 
were here invested with no ministerial 
authority, and were mere licensed and 
paid teachers. 

609. The assembly fi^rmed the first bond of 
church government, and afterwards the 
Triers; they were vested with great 
power, and used it very arbitrarily, and 
as a political engine. Oliver Cromwell's 
declaration against the royaUst clergy. 

610. Cromwell was a friend to toleration, 
which was granted to those who held 
** the fundamentals of Christianity ;" ques- 
tion as to the meaning of this expression. 
He would have tolerated Roman Catho- 
lics and Jews, but objections arose from 
different quarters. 

611. The effects of the usurpation on morals; 
the accounts are very various. 

612. Baxter's ministry at Kidderminster ; he 
was elected lecturer, and afterwards took 
the sequestration of the living; be gather- 
ed a church in his own parish, and ex- 
ercised discipline there. Associations 
formed among ministers, and not con- 
fined to any party. 

613. Objections to Baxter's plans. Separation 
between the godly and ungodly. Meetings 
of the clergy ; then more wanted periiaps 
than at present 

6U. Strictness of the independents as to ad- 
mission into church union ; they composed 
a confession of faith nearly resembling 
that of the Assembly; their internal 
government democratic. The presby* 
terians publish directioqs about cate- 
chising. 

615. Walton and Clarendon give a sad ac- 
count of the state of morality. Some 
ministers of the church of England con^ 
tinned their ministry. Sanderson and 
Bull. Skinner, bishop of Oxford, ordained 
many. 

616. The episcopalians spent their time in 
sufferings and patient study, and thus as- 
sisted &e Restoration. Cromwell was 
practically not cruel. Many resided with 
their friends. Oriental literature flou- 
rished. 

617. The features of religious fanatieim are 
generally the same everywhere. Forms 
had been regarded too much, and they 
were now laid aaide altogether. 

618. Fox. The conduct of the quakers ex- 
posed them to poeishment,' which was 
often cruelly inflicted^ but the fituU waa 
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ehiefly their oim : these quakers unlike 
those of the present day. 

810.- Anabaptists. Antinomians. Familists. 
Fifth-monarchy men. Confusion pro- 
daced by these differences and a want of 
toleration. Morality injured by it. 

6S0. Laws against immorality very severe; 
concerning the Sabbath, uncleanness, and 



OSl.Xftws against heretics. James Naylor 
punished. Fry expelled the House. Bid- 
die tried for Socinianism. Corruptions 
produced by the war. 

6M. Marrisige made a civil contract; the 
wisdom of this. 

6S8. Difficulty about the succession of bish- 
ops ; many methods of obviating it con- 
trived, but rendered unnecessary by the 
Restoration. 

8H» CavsM of the Restoration. 

CHAPTER XV. p. 846. 

d60.'The presbyterians instrumental in re- 
storing the king ; they provided no safe- 
guards for their own form of govern- 
ment, thinking themselves too strong to 
be in danger. 

851. The term prethfterian explained; they 
were not anti-episcopalians, but wished 
to confine the power Of the bishop within 
narrow limits. 

88S. Charles H. was very civil to the presby- 
terians. He reAises to omit the cere- 
monies of the church. There was no 
real coalition between the puritans and 
the court. 

868. The convention parliament contained 
many presbyterians; its acts prudent, 
which, however, were liable to be ques- 
tioned, and several of the members were 
not chosen according to the writs ; it is 
dissolved. 

iMk Diffleulties attending the Restoration; 
the army is unwilling to be disbanded ; 
tome officers suspect that they had been 
- made the tools of Monk ; little money. 

888: The old and new royalists, each de- 
spising the other, and each importunate 
to obtain preferment from the king. 

888. State of the church. The presb^rians 
were unfriendly to the government of the 
bishops, who were now restored. The 
reversion of all church lands and livings 
created a vast transfer of property. Fel- 
lowships restored; some innocent pei^ 
sons ejected. 

887. Episcopacy objected to. The presby- 
te^ sought the jurisdiction over their 
parishes; this the real point at issue. 

888. t^ bishops feared . that their power 
Would be taken away, and they tried to 
show that no alterations were necessary, 
and would make no toncessions to the 
presbytery. 

888. The presbyteriani wanted to shoW the 
necessity ai ehaiges, but were afhdd to 
aik loo siiieh, i» Mr of Olftndiag their 



own party, and diviiling ainong them- 
selves ; and equally unwilling to ask too 
little, lest the bishops should say, that 
there was no cause for separation from 
the church. 

668. Origin of the Savoy conference. The 
king's declaration from Breda had raised 
the hopes of the presbyterians, who pre 
sented a petition objecting to 

661. The discipline of the church, the Liturgy, 
and ceremonies; and prayed for altera- 
tions. 

662. The bishops answered, that many of the 
evils complained of with regard to dis- 
cipline were remedied by law. That ob- 
jectionable points in the Liturgy might 
be altered, and that the ceremonies were 
innocent 

683. The nonconformists were induced to 
proceed, by a promise from the king that 
ne would pot forth a declaration to mo- 
derate between the contending parties. 
When this was shown to the noncon- 
formists, Baxter drew up a violent paper, 
which was never presented. 

664. Many alterations are introduced into the 
declaration by th^ nonconformists. A 
discussion at Worcester House. The 
Presbyterians unwilling to tolerate others. 

666. The king's declaration; it contains 
ample concessions as to the power of 
presbyters, the Liturgy, and ceremonies ; 
and prays all to conform as far as they 
can. 

666. Sir Matthew Hale attempts to convert 
the declaration into a law, which is 
thrown out. Bishoprics offered to some 
of the nonconformists; Baxter refuses 
one ; his reasons. 

667. The commission for the Savoy confer- 
ence; they were to review the. Liturgy, 
and draw up additional forms. 

688« The bishops demanded at once all the 
objections of the nonconformisu. A com- 
mittee formed for all the alterations. 
Baxter undertakes the additional forms. 

669. Baxter's liturgy. The imprudence of 
drawing it up ; his object and plan. The 
faults of the work. 

670. The objections to the Liturgy presented. 
Baxter's petition fqr peace ; the want of 
moderation in it 

871. They object to the Common Prayer ge- 
nerally, to the ceremonies, and discipline; 
particulars in which they requested altera- 
tion. 

678. The answer of the bishops was moderate 
and soiind ; but not conciliatory. Three 
of the promised concessions were never 
really made. 

678. Answer of the nonconformists. They 
agree to carry on a disputation. Bishop 
Cosins desires the nonconformists to dis- 
tinguish between what was sinful and 
what was inexpedient in the Common 
Prayer. Baxter's answer. 

874» Inutility of the disputation. The time of 
the eommissioB elapses through delays 
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ematad petliaps on pnrpofe. No good 
results from the conference. , 

67S. The nonconibnnists present an address 
to the king. Baxter was mnch to blame 
in the whole transaction. 

076. The concessions might have hoen more 
nameroas, but the great qaestion tamed 
on discipline. 

877. The question of discipline is one of great 
dilAcnlty. The difference between dis- 
cipline and government Church govern- 
ment a mixture of the two. 

678. Discipline over the laity. A conscieni 
tioos minister may now admonish ; it is 
doubtful whether further power would 

. increase his spiritual utility. 

679. The nonconformists present a petition, 
and stale their readiness to snfler pa- 
tiently, the penalties ai&xed to noncon- 
formity. 



CHAPTSR XVL p. 861. 

701. Little good to be expected from confer* 
ences. The best method of attempting 
alterations. Convocation. Review of the 
Liturgy. Alteration of the canons. Articles 
of visitation. Consecration of churches. 
Grammar. Subsidy, the last raised by 
the clergy ; how this change was effected,, 
and its consequences. 

70S. Act of uniformity. Its object different 
from that of Blixabeth. The practical 
tendency of the latter was, to make all 
conform ; of the act now made, to eject 
as many nonconformists as possible, 

70S. A chorch must exclude from the mi- 
nistry those who will not conform to its 
mles; bat on this occasion mioderation 
might have been used, for so great a 
chuige of property was an evil; and 
mnch good might have been done by 
augmenting small livings. (') Augmenta- 
tion of small livings. 

704. Ejection of the nonconforming clergy 
discossed. The coanlry generally un- 
favourable to them, whieb gave a full 
power to the church of treating them as 
they pleased. 

705. Moderate measu ws would probably have 
retained many nonconformists in the 
church ; but this was not the object of the 
superior clergy. A saying of £Hieldon. 

706. The injustice qf.ejecting those who had 
obeyed a goveirittent de fado, and of 
making no4>rovi8ion for them. 

707. If they had proceeded on the act of Eli* 
xabeth, they would have divided the 
party* The Prayer Book published very 
near St. Bartholomew's dsy; and that 
day selected in order to deprive the 
ejected clergy of the tithes of the year. 

708. Political feelings mixed up with these 
measures. The governing party were 

. nncertain as to the continuance of their 
power. The papists promoted these dis- 
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709. Charles not anfiiendly to tdtralion ; he 
tries .to soften matters ; his declaration. 

710. Two thousand ministers ejected; who 
thus evinced their sincerity. Reordina- 
tion the chief difficulty. The delicacy of 
the question. Bramhall's and Overall's 
conduct about this : it is unfortunate that 
nothing of this sort was adopted. (') On 
reordination. 

711. Severities exercised on the nonconform- 
ists. The Church of England tries to 
defend herself by exclusive laws. 

712. Corporation act Select vestry act. 

713. First conventicle acL Second. '^l 

714. Five-mile act ; passed while the noncon* .5 
formists were particularly exerting them- w, 
selves during the plague. 

715. Attempts at a comprehension. Lord 
Keeper Bridgman. The king's declara- 
tion for toleration. Repeal of a law 
against nonconformists; omitted by the 
clerk of the crown. Unconstitutional 
ToHe of the commons. 

716. The severity against dissenters prepared 
the minds of the people for toleration. 

717. The conduct of the nonconformists un- 
justifiable ; they destroyed the unity of the 
church for their own prejudices; the laws 
were impolitic in comprehending them 
all under one class. 

718. Letters of foreign reformers. The non- 
conformists wished for certain alterations^ 
and because these were not granted, thev 
•caused a schism in the church. Botn 
parties became guilty, and taught other 
people moderation. 

719. Latitudinarians. The name first given 
at Cambridge. Men whose moderation 
displeased everybody. The terra applied 
indistinctly. 

780. Laws against Roman Catholics. Thejr 
are excluded from all offices, and from 
sitting in Parliament The duke of York 
excepted. The inutility of all enactments 
with regard to Charles II. 

781. Plots; Oates'. The evidence question- 
able. There was probably a general 
attempt to bring in the Roman CathoUe 
religion, but no design to murder the 
king. The severity against Oates in the 
next reign proves nothing. 

782. Dangerfield^s plot There was no safety 
from the law, which was converted into 
a means of oppressing the subject 

783. The danger which threatened the church 
was that to which the state was likewise 
exposed: viz., the introduction of the 
Roman Catholic religion by means of 
arbitrary power. The high and tow 
church party joined in repelling this. 
The court regarded the question as one 
of politics. The country looked upon it 
generally as a religious one. 

784. Attempts of Charles to establish the dis- 
pensing power. The country adverse to 
toleration ; and justly alarmed at the con- 
duct of the crown. 

785. The nonconfomists not worthy of praisa 
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for refasing toleration, which mast have 
been extended to Roman Catholics. The 
exclusion of the Roman Catholics fh)m 
eiril offices not inconsistent with tolera- 
tion, bat can only be defended on the plea 
of necessity. 

726. The civil history of the reign disgraceful. 

737. The plague. Many of the clergy fly; 
their places were quickly filled by the 
nonconforming divines. Reformation of 
morals promoted by it. Athens and 
London. 

728. Fire of London. The nonconforming 
ministers deprived of the charity which 
they had obtained from the city. The 
mataal criminations. The nonconform- 
ists establish meetings. Several influen- 
tial members of the establishment parti- 
cularly useful. Violence of the noncon- 
formists. - 

729. Dissent and hostility to the government 
creates a reaction among churchmen, 
who adopt extravagant notions of govern- 
ment The Oxford decree framed by Dr. 

. Jane. 

730. Lord Clarendon friendly to the repabli-. 
cans ; hostile to the church. Why 1 Bur- 
net's reason. In reality the presbyterians 
were unfit to govern. The chancellor 
trusted to severity, and the adoption of it 
convinced men of the necessity of tolera- 
tion. 

731. Lord Clarendon sqpported measures of 
which he did not approve; hia own opi- 
nions therefore are uncertain. The feel- 
ings of the country fostered persecution. 
The nonconformists would have perse- 
cuted in their turn. The church certainly 

- to blame. 
7^2. Profligacy of Charles IL; he sought 
^ ease ; and arbitrary power was no further 
dear to him than as it procured him free- 
* dom. His talents considerable ; infamous 
for being willing to enslave England to 
France. 
733. Profligacy fostered by religious dissen- 
sions. Fanaticism was followed by hy- 
pocrisy, by profligacy, by religious dis- 
cord; but GoHd raised up deliverance from 
' our very misfortunes. 



APPENDIX E. p. 278. 

BltTOHT or THV GOXPILATIOIT Of TBI COlf- 
XOir PRAfSB BOOK. 

741. The Common Prayer Book was compiled 
from the services of the Roman church. 
The King's Primer published 1646, con- 
taining the litany and prayers; republish- 
ed by Edward, and Elizabeth. 

742. The service for the communion aAer the 
mass ; the first part in Latin, the second 
in English, 1648. Great moderation with 
regard to auricular confession. 

743. The whole service in English, 1649; 
this difliers mach from the present Liturgy, 
and may be dwmfti; a connecting link 



between the missal and the Prayer Book. 
(') DiflTerences from the present Litaiigy. 

744. The prudence with which it was drawn 
up. An ordination service composed and 
pablished, 1660. 

746. Review of the Litargy, 1662. Second of 
Edward VI. Bucer and Peter Martyr 
consulted. It differs little from the pre- 
sent (3) Alterations between the Li- 
turgy of 1649—1662. 

746. Litargy of Elizabeth, 1660 ; a few altera- 
tions from that of the second of Edward 
VL (*) Alterations, 1662—1560. 

747. Alterations introduced by proclamation, 
1604. (>) Alterations, 1660—1604. 

748. Changes made while Land was arch- 
bishop. (^)Changes then made. (^)8cotch 
Limrgy. 

749. Alterations made by the convocation, 
1661. The work had been prepared, and 
was quickly carried through the house. 
This is the present Liturgy. (^) Altera- 
tions now made. 

760. Service for the consecration of churches; 
often attempted, but never authorized; 
drawn up by Bishop Andrews. Four 

Solitical services, for Nov. 6, Jan. 30, 
lay 29, and the Accession. 

CHAPTER XyiL p. 286. 

761. The contest decided in 1688 was a poli- 
tical one. James's arbitrary notions ; his 
very conversion to Romanism, political. 

762. He aimed at arbitrary power, and pre- 
ferred the principles of Romanism, be- 
cause they are better suited to it than 
those of the church of England. His 
sentiments about the bill of exclusion. 

768. The Protestants had driven the Roman 
Catholics into his arms ; at his accession 
he promised to support the church of 
England ; and he fancied that a party in 
the church would support his plans. 

764. The first acts of James were arbitrary. 
A large revenue was settled upon him ; 
he was blinded as to the real state of 
things, partly by the success with which 
his arms were crowned. His cruelty. 

766. James's craelty was his own. No one 
can entertain any great respect for the 
religious principles of so vicious a man. 

766. In order to check the opposition of church- 
men, James forbade preaching on contro- 
veraial subjects, and threatened to make 
a new valor for tenths and first-fruits. 
The church active in the popish contro- 
ver^sy. James appoints an ecclesiastical 
commission. 

767. The commission furnished with ample 
powers for reforming ecclesiastical bo- 
dies, schools, and universities. Compton 
suspended for not suspending Sharp. 

768. James, wishing to curb the church, issues 
a declaration for liberty of conscience, 
which totally repealed all the penal laws. 
In this he invaded private property, though 
he disclaimed the right of doing so. 
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09. He atlempts to fonn a parliament farour- 
able to his views, by unwise means. He 
attempts to inflaence the judges most ille- 
gally. The dispensing power tried in the 
case of Sir Edward Hales. 

60. The sufTeriDgs of the dissenters; the 
conrt tried to divide them from the 
chorch, bat their moderation prevented 
this. 

61. James begins by attacking the universi- 
ties. State of Oxford. Roman Catholic 
heads of houses. He commands Magda- 
len college to elect Fanner for their pre- 
sident ; and upon their continued refusal, 
Hough and twenty-five fellows were eject- 
ed. 8. Parker and B, Giffard successive 
presidents. 

62. James's view of the question. The uni- 
versity of Cambridge refuses a degree to 
a Roman Catholic. The vice-chancellor 
ejected. A similarly illegal attempt is 
made at the Charter-house. 

63. James makes Petre a privy-counsellor, 
and sends Lord Castlemain to Rome. 
These acts attributed to Lord Sunder- 
land. (^) Vicars apostolic. 

64. James not friendly to the power of Rome. 
The pope aod his other friends recom- 
mend caution. The pope's nuncio re- 
ceived at Windsor, and consecrated at 
St. James's. 

65. James sees the g^wing spirit of opposi- 
tion, and tries to gain a parliament favour- 
able to his views, and to abolish the test; 
be converses with many persons on his 
progress, and uses violent methods to- 
wards corporations; but became more 
and more mistrusted. 

66. He relies on his army, and introduces 
Roman Catholics into it. Mr. Johnson 
punished severely for an address to the 
army. 

67. When every one was offended at him, 
James republishes his declaration for 
liberty of conscience. The clergy are 
directed to read it in their churches. 

68. The difficulty in which the clergy were 
placed. The bishops come forward and 
present a petition. Few clergymen read 
the declaration. Four bishops enjoin it. 

'69. The bishops sent to the Tower. The ex- 
citement among the people. 

70. Trial of the bishops. Question of the dis- 
pensing power. Opinion of the judges. 
They are acquitted. Joy of the people 
and army. 

n\, James hopes to remedy his folly by firm- 
ness. Dismisses the two judges who had 
favoured the bishops. The ecclesiastical 
commission exerted. The good conduct 
of the dissenters. Sancroft attempts a 
comprehension. His plan. 

772. Progress of the revolution. The alarm 
of James made him retrace his steps 
when it was too late. 

773. He consults the bishops, and follows their 
advice to no purpose. 

774. The bishops refused to sign a declaration 



of abhorrence widi regard to the conduct 
Of the prince of Orange. This refusal 
probably saved episcopacy in England. 

775. The bishops advise him to call a free 
parliament. He determines to try the 
army; discovers his mistake, and at- 
tempts a flight into France; he la de- 
tained, returns to London, and again flies. 

776. Character of James ; his talents ; wanW 
ing in honesty ; an excellent man of busi- 
ness ; his views with regard to trade and 
liberty of conscience ; his false notions 
of government 

777. His great object was to establish arbi- 
trary power, and for this purpose he 
wished to introduce the Roman Catholic 
religion ; he always esteemed all persons 
who diflered from his opinions as hostile 
to him, and fell into the hands of foolish 
and dishonest advisers. 

778. He possessed no real religion while he was 
king, and opposed the church of Rome ; 
received the banished Protestants. He 
was very deceitful in his promises about 
the church of England. Dishonest and 
unwise. 

779. The birth of the prince made the country 
look to itself for deliverance. No ground 
for the supposed illegitimacy of the child. 

780. The present struggle of a mixed nature. 
It was mostly political, but the people re- 
garded it as a religious one. 

781. Conduct of the clergy. Accused by the 
Reman Catholics and nonconformists of 

. preaching passive obedience, till they 
. had deceived the king. This might have 

been the ca^e with some, but many of 

them exhibited their opinions openly. 

Glorious conduct of the distinguished 

churchmen. 

CHAPTER XVHL p. 300. 

801. The oaths of supremacy and allegiance 
altered and imposed. The nonjuring 
bishops. The impolicy of imposing the 
oath. 

802. Inutility of many oaths. General oaths 
sometimes useful. Frequency of oaths 
disgraceful to us. 

803. The friends and supporters of the Revo- 
lution suffered by it Power given to 
AVilliam to grant incomes to some of 
the clergy; never used. The deprived 
bishops continue the succession or bish- 
ops among themselves. 

804. The principles upon which they did this. 
Thcy'possessed a power which the civil 
authority could not take away, and which 
therefore they continued to exercise. Dif- 
ference between their case and that of the 
Scotch bishops. Difficulty of praying for 
AVilliam and Mary. 

806. The question of the propriety of the con- 
duct of these bishops. The Revolution 
is not to be justified on permanent prin- 
ciples, but is one of those cases wkieh 
are not provided 4p9*i the Bible. TImiimi* 
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joring bishops are not to be blaaiied; their 
89bseq,aent condact created a schism , and 
is anjustifiable. 

9^6. ToleraUon act panses. A compAisslon 
granted for preparing alterations in the 
, Liturgy, and reforming -the discipline ot 
the church ; some of the members refuse 
to act (^) The names of the commis- 
sioners. 

807. Intended alterations in the Liturgy. 

,808. Prideaux's expectations from thift con- 
vocation. Z)«<ufera/a in the Liturgy. Form 
of family prayer; disuse of it arising 
from the ciroamst^npes of the times. 
(*) The American Prayer Book, 1790. 

jlOO^.l^ie temper of the lower house of Con* 
vocation. Dr. Jane elected prolocutor ; 
.the causes of this; his speech. The dis- 
pute about the address. The session dis- 
continued. The clergy blamed. 

810. If alterations had been made, the iion- 
jurors would have had more apparent 
reason ibr calling themselves the old 
church, and of charging the others with 
creating divisions. No good to be ex- 
pected from a comprehension; yet all 
reasonable objections might as well be 
obviated. 

811. The church of England was now esta- 
blished by law, as it stands at present; a 
summary of its history; it ceased to be 
Roman Catholic under Henry VIII.; it 
became Protestant by law under Ed- 
ward VT.; but hardly fixed in the hearts 
of the people. 

818. Under Mary Romanism >m8 restored, 
but by no means with full power ; she 
persecuted from principle, and. her per- 
secutions convinced the people of the 
- evils of popery. 

813. Elisabeth loved ceremonies, and hated 
Puritanism ; and by her severities united 
those who opposed either the government 
of the churcb or state. 

8I4w These evils were augmented muder James, 



and his weakness and impolicy strength- 
ened his enemies. 
8lS» Laud increased the tyranny o( and the 
opposition to, the Star Chamber and Ec- 
clesiastical Commission. The canons 
contributed to make the ruling part of the 
clergy disliked, and the exclusive con- 
duct of Laud drove many more into the 
ranks of the enemies of the church. 

816. At the Restoration some power was given 
back to the bishops' courts ; but the per- 
secution which was exercised arose from 
the House of Commons, and at last con- 
vinced the country of the necessity of 
toleration. 

817. The church of England is an authorized 
and paid establishment, but not an exclu- 
sive one ; and is bound to endeavour to 
benefit the country. Such an ecclesias- 
tical society was instituted by Christiani- 
ty, but has been modified by the law of 
the land. 

818. Evils arising from the connection be- 
tween the church and state. Wrong 
appointments in the church. Worldly- 
mindedness in the clergy. Destruction 
of spiritual government; and of ecclesi- 
^astical discipline. 

818.. The blessings of the church as a moral 
police, and a teacher of Christianity. 

APPENDIX F. p. 810. 

Bainham's conference with Latimer. The 
death of Cranmer. L. Saunders, his 
conduct with regard to his child and 
wife; his letter about his shirt Tjm 
dale's letter to Frith, relating the finnness 
of his wife. 

CaBOKOLoeicAL Tablu, p. 817. 

GBHiAxoaicAi Tablis, p« 889. 

Ibbbx, p. 883. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

1. Oatliue of the history of the British church. 2. Evidence in favour of St. Paurs having preached 
in Britain. Other traditions without foundation. 3. King Lucius. St. Alban. Constantine puts 
ao end to persecution. 4. British bishops at various councils. 5. Pelagianism. Schools. Galli- 
can liturgy. 6. Conversion of the Saxons. 7. Angustin ; his proceedings. 8. Progress of the 
conversion of the Saxons. Wilfrid. 9. Roman supremacy. 10. Danes. Tithes. 11. Alfred. 
12. Odo. Dunstan. Wealth of the church. 13. Imperfection of this sketch. 14. Origin of the 
errors of the church of Rome. 15. Prayer for the dead. Purgatory. 16. Transubstantiation. 
17. Mass. 18. Image worship. 19. Relics. 20. Pilgrimages. 21. Confession and penance, 
22. Celibacy of the Clergy. 23. History of ecclesiastical establifkments. 24. Progress of error. 
25. Real daiig^r of erroneous opinions. 26. Inadequate views of Christianity among the Saxons. 

further deference to Rome than that 
which the younger sister ought to con- 
cede to her elder. The flourishii^ 
condition of this church was first de- 
stroyed by heresy and vice, and then 
oppressed and overwhelmed by the 
larrival of the heathen Saxon, who in 
his turn became the civilized convert of 
the faith which he had once persecuted. 
§ 2. With regard to the details of 
these events, it will perhaps be deemed 
sufficient if the reader be referred to 
those authorities where ha will find all 
the satisfaction which can be obtained, 
while only such particulars are men- 
tioned as seem from their importance 
to merit our further attention. Euse- 
bius asserts,* that aMne of the apostlef 
preache(i|||e gospel in the British isles." 
Theodoret confirms this ;• and else- 
where, after having mentioned Spain, 



The early history of the British 
church, if it be regarded as a question 
of curiosity, may well claim the atten- 
tion of those who delight in such re- 
searches; but to him who seeks only 
for truths which may prove useful in 
the formation of his own opinions, any 
considerable investigation into the r^ 
cords which are left us, can offer little 
beyond labour, accompanied with very 
trifling hopes of reward. The particu- 
lars which are to be gleaned from our 
uncertain and unsupported histories, 
may be briefly comprehended under 
the following heads. The island was 
early blessed by the diii^mination 
of Christianity, possibly through the 
preaching of St. Paul ; and before the 
end of the second century the country 
had generally received the gospel. 
Episcopacy was from the first esta- 
blished unpng ^Eis, and the British 
church piiu^ok in the persecutions and 
heresies which agitated the rest of the 
Christian community, and appears to 
have had much connection with Q^ul ; 
but neither of these churches paif^anj 



1 Stillingfleet*s Orig. Brit. 36. 
Sxpa, brirtriiit 'Iy«Scav ^mm X'^^i f^ irkfuvs Mf rdhr 

dLC &c. Euseb. Dem. E2¥anff. lib. iiL c. 7, p. 113. 
Paris, 1628. 
* Oi a hfdrtfH iXuTf mU •! n^tfwtfi, mI S tn m ifti 
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says that St. Paul brought salvation to ' 
the isles which lie in the ocean.* These 
testimonies of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies are supported by an expression 
of Clement of Kome, who wrote before 
the end of the first, and who relates 
that St. Paul preached righteousness 
through the whole world,* and in so 
doing went to the utmost bounds of the 
West.' If these words are to be taken 
in their literal sense, little doubt can 
remain that this kingdom was converted 
to Christianity by the apostle to the 
Gentiles ; yet such deductions must al- 
ways be regarded with suspicion : and, 
though we may not hesitate in believ- 
ing that our holy faith was planted in 
these islands at a period not far distant 
from the first preaching of Christianity/ 
we shall hardly assign to this event a 
date so early as the reign of Tiberius, 
as some authors have done,* from mis- 
understanding a passage in Gildas. 

The several traditions about St. 
James, Simon Zelotes," and Philip,' are 

KaX rh YxSixk^ &c. — koL \\fh-Tavvo\>i xaX (i7ra^aTX<5; vi' 
tSvoi KaX yivo^ difO^fJKtMf ^ cT^n^at too orpaxfi)tcf)c:"Tt>i robi 
v&ltov{ diixMay. TheodoroiiSerm.ix. DcLcgibus, 
p. 610, torn. iy. Paris, lf»42. 

* ^XoTtpov nitrroi KoX riis 'IroXt'flf M0ni kcH fi\- rh^ 
Y:ravtaf dtplKcro^ xal ratf Iv ru freXuyri SiUKCiftivaii t^nroii 
rh" di^^nunrpoo^veyKtf &.C.' In Psolm. cxvi. toni. 
i. p. 871. 

AnoXoyur/iiisi^ vif ^aiof d^($ii, gal rbf Jlvavia; 
jcarcXo/le, irai ilf irepa iOt-ri J/w/ioy r^v lifi ^tioTKoXiai 
XafiK'iia TpoafivcyKc, In Tim. iv. 17, torn. iii. p. 50o. 

2 Cave*» Life of St. Paul, 80. 

* Ila^Xo; — Khpx'l yfvrf/ifHif if re rj dkaTo\j ml iv rii 
iwnt-^ucaioavitrpf iioafoi b\w rdf K6a^ov^ cut M rd 
ripua rili ^cott eXO jy, d:c. Clemens Rom. ad Cor. 
p. 8. Oxf.. 1633. 

* Tertullian, who wrotie about a. d. 200, and 
Origen. 240, both speak of Christianity as fully 
established in Britain. 

In quern cnim alium univerpaj pontes rrcdide- 
runt, nisi in Christum qui jam venit t Cui enim 

et alife gcntes rrcdiderunt ; Parihi. &c. His- 

paniarum omnrs termini et Galliarum diversa* 
nationes, ct Britannorum inaccessa Uomanis torn, 
Christo vero subdita, &.c. TerluUianut ativ. 
Jud4to$, p. 212. Paris, 1634. 

Virtus Domini Salvatoris rt cum his est qui ah 
orbe nostro in Britannia dividuntur. &c. Origr- 
ni$ Horn. vi. in Lucam. p. 1*39, iii. Paris. 17-10. 

Quando enim terra Britaaniae ante edventum 
Christi in unius Dei consensit reUgioncm 7 Quan- 
do terra M aurorum 7 Quando totus semel orbis ? 
Nunc vero propter occlesias, que mundi limites 
tenent, universa terra cum Istiiiaclnmat ad Domi- 
nam Israel, ct capnx est bonorum secundum fines 
8008. p. 370. II. in Ezech. iv. 

* StiUinfffleet, 4. 

* Accoraing to the Greek menolo^es, Simon 
Zelotes Buffered martyrdom in Bntain. See 
Cave*B Apost. p. 151. 

^ 7 StUUngfliSt, 49. 



destitute of any ancient testimony ; and 
that in favour of St. Peter is of a very 
late date. The fable about Joseph of An- 
mathca," and his having founded Glas- 
tonbury Abbey," would have been un- 
worthy of notice, had not dueen Eliza- 
beth and Archbishop Parker*** ventured 
to claim him as the first preacher of 
Christianity in England ; but the ab- 
surdity of the whole story is fully esta- 
blished by Stillingfleet." 

§ 3. Many English writers refer the 
conversion of this country to the reign 
of King Lucius,** of whom the old 
book of Llandaff says, that he sent 
Eluanus and Medwinus to Eleutherius, 
the twelfth bishop of Rome, requesting 
that he might be made a Christian 
through his instruction; and that, on 
the return of these messengers, Lucius 
and the chief of the Britons were bap- 
tized, and bishops consecrated for the 
dissemination of Christianity. So many 
improbabilities have been engrafted on 
this relation, that the very existence of 
such a king, and the whole tale, has, 
without much reason, been questioned. 
The circumstance of his sending am- 
bassadors to request instruction corre- 
sponds with the stipposition already 
made, that the country had before re- 
ceived the truths of Christianity ; and 
the disagreement between the two rela- 
tions is the less important, as it amounts 
only to this, whether we suppose that 
the Christian religion was now first 
established, or that, having made but 
little progress, since its first foundation, 
it was now reformed and renewed ; and 
the want of any sufficient testimony 
must preclude the idea of deciding this 
question. We may nevertheless as- 
sume, as an undoubted fact, that Chris- 
tianity was established here very gene- 
rally before the end of the second cen- 
tury:*' for Tertullian says,'* that die 
kingdom of Christ was advanced in 
Gaul and Britain, and that Christ wai 
solemnly worshipped by the inhabitants. 
From this time we meet with little con- 
cerning the British churches till vrt 
learn that England was not free from 

* It is curious that, at the council of Baal, thi 
English bishops claimed precedence on the gromrf 
of the conversion of Britain by Joseph. Falkr, 
iv. 180. 

• SirypcV An. i. 218. »« Parker, i. 139. 
" Ong. Brit. 6, &c » Orig. Brit. 66. 

» Orig. BriL 60. M Tertuil. c Jad. eh. 1. 
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the trials to which Christianity was sub* 
jected during the third century, and the 
fate of Julius, Aaron, and St. Alban,^ 
who has transferred his name to Veru- 
lamium,' where he suffered, proves that 
the Diocletian persecution extended 
thus far into the provinces which were 
subject to the Roman power. 

Constantius Chlorus, when he was 
declared emperor, put an end to these 
persecutions ; and upon his death, 
which took place at York in the year 
following, his son Constantino the Great 
began his reign, in which it pleased God 
that most of the outward miseries of 
his Christian servants should terminate. 
(a. d. 307.) 

$ 4. The British church seems to 
have flourished at this period ;' for, at 
the council of Aries,* there were three 
English bishops present ; and it may be 
observed, that the manner in which that 
council communicated iCa canons to the 
bishop of Rome, proves that the repre- 
sentatives of the churches there assem- 
bled esteemed themselves quite inde- 
pendent of his authority.^ 

It seems probable that there were 
English bishops at the council of Nice* 
in Bithynia,^ but the subscriptions pxe- 
served are so imperfect, that no names 
of British bishops can be distinguished. 
Their presence, however, at Sardica" 



' St. Alban, the first British martyr, had served 
in the Romin army, and, on his return, having 
been converted to Christianity, was put to death. 
A monastery was afterwards nlstd to his honour 
by Ofla, king of Mercia. 

< ;Siiliingfleet, 70. ' jbid. 74. 

* The council of Aries was assembled by Con- 
■tantine against the Donatista, who had fallen into 
schism on account of the election of a bishop of 
Carthage. The canons of it may bo found in 
Collier, i. ^. 

* Stillingfieet, 84. 

* The council of Nice was aitenibled by Con- 
stantine asainat the Arions, 335. I'he anathema 
of it is, '*The cathohc and apostolic church ana- 
thematizes all who say, that there was a time when 
the Son did not exist, that he had no existence 
previotts to his birth, and that he was created out 
of nothing ; or who say that he was formed or 
chanced Dom another substance or essence, or 
that ne ia capable of change:" see Pearson on 
the Creed, p. 134. This couificil did not make 
the Nicene Creed as it now stands, which was 
published at the first council of Constantinople, 
381 ; it settled that E^ter should be held the first 
Sunday after the fourteenth day of the ecclesias- 
tical new mooD. I'he doctrines of Ariua seem to 
have made some progreaa in England. 

^ Stilliogfleet, 69. 

'This council^ wis aaseiflbled at Sardica in 
Thnee, 347, to judjie between Ifti Ariaos and 
AAmmuBs «m UoUier, l 90. Am., wh«t nioie 



and Ariminum,' is more clearly esta- 
blished ;*° and it is related, with regard 
to this latter council, that the British 
bishops generally refused to receive the 
allowance made to them from the empe- 
ror, while three of them only accepted 
it ; a proof at once of the number and . 
wealth of the British bishops who were 
there. 

5 5. The introduction of Pelagian- 
ism,^^ which took place about the same 
time," filled the church with tumult and 
distraction. The opinions connected 
with this heresy were generally diffused 
in England ; and so strongly were its 
advocates fortified with arguments, or 
so weakly were they opposed, that the 
British divines, finding themselves un- 
equal to the task of convincing their 
heretical adversaries, were twice forced 
to call" in the assistance of Germanus, 
a Gallican bishop." He was accompa- 
nied in his first visit by Lupus, and in 
his second by Severus, and on each oc- 
casion successfully refuted the errors 
of his opponents. As the best means 
of putting an effectual Btop to these 
heresies, St. German seems to have at- 
tempted to introduce into the island the 
study of sound learning and theology ;** 
and his disciples, Illutus and Dubritius, 
established schools famous in their c^cne- 
ration. The monastery of Banchori** 
near Chester, was probably a seminary 

arguments against the right of appeab to the pope 
may be found. 

9 Stillingflecl, 135. » Fuller, 24. 

" The Pelagian heresy had its origin from Mor- 
gan, who is generally called a Welchman, bat 
probably was Scotus, t. e. a native Irishman. 
(Stillingfleet, p. 181.) Ilia name in the old British 
language siffnifics sea-bom, and from hence iede* 
riv^ his classical appellation. He was of con- 
siderable rank, and possessed much learning and 
natural genius ; his life was exemplary. He tra- 
velled to Rome, and from thence to Afiftea, and 
died somewhere in the East. (See Collier, i. 41.) 
He denied the doctrine of original sn, and the 
necessity of grace, and asserted that man could 
attain to perfection. His opinions were opposed 
by St. Attgustin, bishop of Hippo, and condemned 
in the person of Ccelcstius, his disciple, at coun- 
cils held at Carthage and Milevum in the year 
416 : no leas than tbirtv councils are said to have 
been held concerning tnem. As the doctrines of 
Pelagius arc of such a character that every man*8 
own neart will naturally suggest them, unless he 
be guided by the grace of Gro^, we need not won- 
der at their general reception. Pelagius taugtt 
and gave a name to that to which all of us are of 
ourselves dispoeed — ** self-reliance in spiritual 
things." 

» Stillingfleet, 187. 

» Ibid. 194. M Ibid. 189. 

»Ibid.«M. ' *IJbkL9». 
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of this defcriptioOt rather than one 
formed after the model introduced from 
Egypt,* in which the monks were hred 
up to lahour, and in ignorance ; for Bede, 
who is not generally favourahle to Bri- 
tish establishments, confesses that it was 
furnished with learned men at the com- 
ing of Augustin into England. 

These bishops are said to have brought 
with them into the British churches* 
the use of the Gallican liturgy,' which 
was derived probably from St. John, 
through Polycarp and Irena?us. The 
principal differences* between this and 
the Roman liturgy* are stated to be fol- 
lowed in tha Common Prayer Book of 
our church; so that the reformers, when 
they translated and made selections from 
the services of the church of Rome, 
really reduced back the form of prayers 
to a nearer conformity to our more an- 
cient liturgies. 

§ 0. The arrival of the heathen Sax- 
ons overturned the ecclesiastical as well 
as civil government, and their barbarity 
spread such devastation through the 
land, that Christianity was confined to 
those mountainous districts where the 
Britons still retained their liberty. But 
the records of these times furnish little 
more than the mere detail of uninterest- 
ing events. 

Christianity was again introduced into 
England, now become Saxon, by the 
arrival of St. Augustin, in 690. The 
comparative tranquillity which had for 

> The first monks were persons who, in solitude, 
and Afterwards in private nouses of their own, led 
more pious and reured lives than their nevhbours. 
The wild fancies of certain visionaries who esta- 
blishidl themselves in E^ypt can havdiy be ac- 
coiiDted the origin of the laier institutions of this 
•ort. Such instances of fanaticffem and ignorance, 
often combined with some portion of KHivery, 
are comBon to all periods and religion, and 
amon^ Christians might have tended to pervert 
the mmds of those who aspired after the highest 
degrees of sanodly. Individuals first dedicated 
themselves to the service of God fn this manner : 
■ocieties were afterwards formed, who lifed under 
a head or abbot, and conformed to certoiii rules. 
They were originally mere lavmen, but subse- 
queotly many of them were adopted among the 
clergy, and rose to the highest offices in the church. 

s Stillingfleet, 216. 
) * Johnaon*8 Can., Pref. zv., who doubts of this. 

^ These consisted in a confession of sins, where- 
with the service began ; in proper prefaces, which 
were introduced for certain days before the conse- 
eration of tke elements s in several expressions 
which mark that the doctrine of transubstantiation 
had not then been received ; and in the attention 
to Binfing nud in the Roman churclu 
^ •sSSuSgflMt, «8. 



some time prerailed throughout tha 
island, and the marriage of Ethelheit* 
king of Kent, with Britha, daughter of 
Charihert, king of Paris, had prepared 
the country for its reception. She was 
allowed the free exercise of her religion; 
and her chaplain, a French bishop, had 
openly performed the ceremonies of the 
church, thus softening down that ani- 
mosity towards Christianity, which a 
bloody struggle against its professors 
had excited in the minds of the Saxons. 
Nor, in speaking of their conversion, 
must we neglect to take into account 
the growing dissatisfaction which hea- 
thens, as they advance in civilization, 
must always feel towards their former 
superstitious, even when they continue 
to observe them ; a disgust which the ' 
Saxons seem frequently to have dis- 
played.* Gregory I. came to the pa- 
pacy in 590, and soon put into execution 
a determination which he had formed 
while in a private station. He had been ' 
struck with the personal beauty of some 
English slaves whom he happened to 
see at Rome, and made the resolution • 
of trying to convert their fellow-coim- 
trymen; an attempt which he would 
have begun in his own penon, if cir 
cumstances had not prevented him. It 
was in order to fulfil this benevoleni 
design, that he afterwards despatched 
St. Augustin with forty monks, who, 
havinc^ obtained interpreters in France, 
landed in Kent, and was permitted to 
settle in Canterbury, and to undertake 
the conversion of the inhabitants. 

$ 7. The success of these mission- 
aries was so great that Augustin was 
consecrated arcUushop of England, by 
the archbishop of Aries, and more ec- 
clesiastics were sent to his assistance, 
accompanied with presents of books,' 

« Turner, L 231. 

7 Waiiley haa given a caialogae of the bookf 
sent bv Gregory. These w^ppt— 1. A Bible, 
adornea with some leaves of a |HirpIe and roN 
colour, in two volumes. 2. The Psalter of St. 
Augustiui with the Creed, Pater Noster, and 
several Latin hymns. 3. Two copies of the Gos- 
pels, with the Ten Canons of Eusebius prefixed; 
one of which Elstob believed to be in the Bod- 
leian library, and the other at Cambridge, p. 41 
4. Another Psalter, with hymns, i. A volumi 
containing legends on the sufferings of the apos- 
tles, with a picture of our Saviour in silver, -in a 
posture of blessing. 6. Another volume on thi 
martyra, which h«l on the outside a glory, aihrar 
silt, set round with erystala and bcryla. 7. Ai 
fiipoaitioii o£ ^b Boiatles and Gospels, whkk 
had on the oorer a urge beiyl ■uiToandid nilk 
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and other articles of which they might 
stand in need ; and among these, relics 
were not forgotten. They received at 
the same time orders from Uomc, which 
directed them to accommodate, as much 
as possible, the festivals of the church 
to the seasons of heathen amusement 
and feasting.* • The scheme of an ec- 
clesiastical establischment, which was to 
consist of two- archbishops, each having 
under him twelve suffragans, was also 
transmitted to them, but seems never to 
have been adopted.' 

Augustin before his death,' which 
took place about ()05, tried to bring the 
churches of the British into unity with 
that over which he presided, and insist- 
ed on three concessions only.^ That 
they should keep Easter at the Roman 
time, should use the forms of that 
church in baptizing^, and preach to the 
Saxons. His efforts, however, were 
unavailing, and he was rejected for a 
supposed want of apostolical humility, 
though he is said to have performed a 
miracle in attestation of his ministry. 

r The point at issue seems really to have 
been, whether the British prelates should 

P submit to Augustin and Rome. The 
question about the time of observinnr 
Easter wu also discussed in the council 
of Whitby,' where Oswi decided it in 
favour of the Roman methorl. because 
both parties agreed that St. Pel(>r kept 
the keya of heaven, and that he had 

crystal!*. Aii^iuiin also brouKlit Crt-^ory'.s Tas- 
toral Core, which Alfred tmiiAlntiMj. Set* Klstoh, 
p. 31>— 43; and Wanl^y, n. \Tl. whi»s« dfsrripiinn 
is taken from 'rhomns ac Kimhain. a tiioiik ot 
Augui»'m*8 Abbey, in iho fiiiio of Ilmry V. See 
oIho Cave, Hist. Lit. p. 131. Turner's Arig.-Hux. 
i. 33-2. 

• This rircmnstnnce mny nrrount for the rotcn- 
rion of many Saxon nanirn in m;in(>r.< cotincrrod 
with religion. Tims Yule, the old ntinio tjir 
Christ mas, is derived from Jule. a Siix«tn fmst at 
the winter solaticc; and Fluster tVdiii ili(> i!<MliIoss 
Eoitrc. who was worsliip|Mtd wiih [H*riili:ir iionotifH 
in April. T^ent signifieM spring. I'roni the d( irics 
Tiw, Woden, Than re. Friija. and Snii?rnc. are 
derived the nauMS of the days of the week. See 
Tumer*ii A.-S. i. 213. Hu|)erstition has pru!ia!ily 
borrowed from the same source. /Ivri prv»b.i)>ly 
comes from a Saxon deity, f^kr.; cTurner. i. '2i(t, 
816, 13; Df tire from certain demons railed Durii 
by the Gnul!f. Ochut Borhun. n tnimiciaii n:ul di- 
mon, and Nicrvs, a mali<;n deitv who fr<>i]ih'iiti-(i 
wmiers, may be the ori}i;in ol tlie names IIiu'iim 
PociM and Old Nick. The eoniinon derivriiion 
of Huciifl Pociis, from a rapid pronouncing ot hoc 
€tt eorpui, is hardly admiHsible. 

> Lingard, Ang.-Saz. Church, 14 ; Henry, Hist. 
Eng. iii. 194. 

• CoUier. i. 75. « Bede, ii. 2. 

• CollMf, I 95. 



used the Roman method of computing.* 
(a. d. (MM.) 

§ H. In (508, Theodore, a native of 
Tarsus in Cilicia,' was consecrated arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on the nomina- 
tion of Vital ian the then Pope ; a step 
which he was induced to take on the 
death of Wij^hart, who, with most of 
his companions, was destroyed by the 
plag-ue at Home, where he had been 
sent in order to be consecrated. Theo- 
dore was vt*ry serviceable to the British 
. church by the learn ingf which he, and 
I his friend Adrian, introduced, and is 
said to have advanced the establishment 
of pari.sh churches, by allowing founders 
'■ to become the jmstors of them. He di- 

■ vided also some of the larger bishop- 
rics, which, as tlH»y were then generally 
' co-extensive with the kingdoms to which 
' they belonged, were frequently enor- 
mous in j)oint of si/e. Wilfrid, arch- 
bishop of York, whose diocese compre- 

' The question of the time of ki>epin^ Huiirer 
long H(i;itatcd llir Chri^iiuri comniiiiiiiy. The 
Easiern church kcpr it accordiri}; to (he Jewish 
ritnal. on tiie tduneoriih m<M)u ol that lunation 
which occurred ulicr ihc vernal ctiuinox, whether 
ir were .^uriday or no: in li*?. Victor, bi»hj^) of 
Rome, excouiniuiiicnti-d ihcui for ho doing. '1 hey 
were in ct»riHr(iuence called VMcir/flrfiriVnrini. In 
order to avoid any coiiicnicncc with the Jews as 
to the day ot kcepui^ iliin tt:ii>i. most of iIk. West- 
ern cliurrhcs ran into liio o]»()ositc extrtuie. and 
u\ th()7<c yciir!* in wiiich (hn p:issov(»r occurred on 
a Su'iday, ihey kepi tlio K^sier-day on it:* octave. 
The couueil of Niee (.tj'i) dui ided that it wa« to 
1)1.' kepi oti a Sunday, hii' as the Hriti.sh church 
wliidi n.'ceived its Ciinon<« kept Kiihter on ilie !6ur* 
teituli. whi'n it hrippetie i io Uv. n Siir>di)y. it iH:eiua 
pn)!»iil>le liiar the expir'ssioti cif rhe Nieene canon 
j was oriiiinilly so (General iih not to decide this 
I pi lint, and timtthe ^reat nieety iriavoidnii; ilie daf 
j of tli<* Jewish pa.-.-over orii;inatcd w'vh Rome. 
I The Chur h.at the !>a(ne period, jjeticrally adopted 
I «hi? Meionic cyele of nioe'ei-n years. I.y wnich 
! Kax'er was newly calculaied in thn'ral)U'H of Eu- 

■ se!>iui of Cx*>are«, and pjectrd the cycle of 
' eiiih'y-tiur ycHrs. whi-h was very faulty, and de- 
' rived from the Jews. The question in Kngland 
; was the general one of keepuig F^1s:e^ aa the 
> Roman church did. I'lie ditierenco consisted in 
I two poinis : liiu UritlHh chureheiii'eni not to have 
; u-icd I he same rycle, probably that of eighty-four 
i year?, and to have kept Kasier on the toiirieenth, 
I if that riav ha[)peneil to be a Sunday. (Ful!er, p. 

ti*^.) Thfs had arisen fioni i he reparation of the 
Ilriiish clinrcli froni ihe re;«l of the world, ihiring 
the tron'ilts in KuL'Iand, which Huer-enfrrl the 
coiini*il o( Niie. ot wlijeh they had adopie.!. iiijill 
pmbaliility. rmTely the jremral ru'es. 'J'hO 

churches of Northnm'»ri.i having been t verted 

by Scotch mi^'^ionaric.x. retained the Britii<b forms. 
See a note in JolinmrrK Canoris. GTA. i. d. The 
Syrians on the coast of Malabar hayi- another 
moth'id of findine: Kaster. nhieh is given in La 
B is' Life ot Middloton, i 2'JI, note 1. See alto 
Newman's History of Arianism, p. 14. 
t Collier, 100. 
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bended all Northumbria, or that part of 
England which lies north of the Hum- 
ber, opposed the division of his see, and 
appealed to the pope. The decision of 
Agatho was in his favour, but it profited 
him little, for Egfred imprisoned him 
upon his return, and about a year after, 
upon his release, which was obtained 
through the intercession of -^bbe, ab- 
bess of Coldingham, he preached in the 
kingdom of Sussex, which had not be- 
fore received Christianity.* This so 
restored him to the favour of Theodore, 
and Alfred, king o Northumberland, 
that he recovered the sees of Hexham 
and York, but was again expelled, and 
again gained a favourable decision from 
the pope : Alfred, however, would not 
allow him to enter his dominions, and 
it was not till after the death of that 
prince, and of his immediate successor, 
that Wilfrid was in his old age reinstated 
in a part of his preferments. 

§ 9. The history of Wilfrid has at- 
tracted much more notice than it seems 
intrinsically to merit, on account of the 
discussions which it involves with re- 
gard to the appeal to Rome. But the 
question is one of curiosity, and really 
of very little importance. • That the 

> The conversion of the Heptarchy was now 
completed. I'he order in which the several king- 
doms had embraced Christianity was as follows : 
Kent, 596. Essex, 604. Northumbria, 627. East 
Angles, 631. Wesscz. 634. Mercia, about 650. 
Sussex, 678. The Isle of Wight was the dis- 
trict which last received the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

The whole period occupied by these successive 
conversions consisted of less than ninety years. 
There is one particular feature which has been 
adduced as marking a want of simplicity in the 
individual missionaries, to whom we owe the bless- 
ings of Christianity. It may be observed, that 
' -the conversions generally took place among the 
court before any progress had been made with the 
|)eople, a. circumstance so contrary to the tenour 
of the early history of the Gospel, that it has been 
presumed that the missionaries themselves were 
actuated by worldl]^ rather than spiritual motives. 
The solution of this apparent difference is. per- 
haps, to be sought rather in the state of civilization 
of those to whom they went, than in the temper 
of the teachers. The apostles were themselves 
uneducated men, and addressed their arguments 
to more educated nations ; these missionaries had 
probably themselves received superior educations, 
tnd were going into a country of semi-barbarians ; 
of men possessed of little or no education ; and 
they naturally directed their instructions tothe most 
exalted and best educated members of the Gen- 
try. Would not prudence dictate this cond^f 
and is not the wisdom of its adoption borne out by 
the conduct of recent missionaries ? 

' The whole question of the authority exercised 
by Rome over Saxon England is one of great dif- 



' church of Rome did, at an early periodf 
try to extend its power where it could, 
is beyond all doubt ; that it did in after 
times obtain a spiritual supremacy in 
England is equally unquestionable. The 

' Roman Catholic, by proving the early 
date of these encroachments, touches^ 

; not the broad principles which eaideA^ 
our church in throwing off all mreigi 

' authority ; and the Protestant can never 

I prove, by denying these points, that the 
pope did not afterwards possess the su- 
preme power over the English church: 
while both incur the danger of neglect- 
ing the pursuit of truth, in endeavou^ 
ing to establish their own opinions. 

These observations' apply with no 
less strength to the discussions about 
the council of Cloveshoo, in 747, in 
which, though there seems no direct 
acknowledgment of the papal supre- 
macy, yet since it was called in conse- 
quence of the letters of Zachary, there 
is every appearance of at least a great 
deference to the bishop of Rome. Inett* 
and Henry* try to prove the indepen- 
dence of our church by a comparison 
of one of the canons with that of a sy- 
nod held at M entz, and transmitted to 
Cuthbert by Boniface : but were the 
proof as good as they esteem it, what 
purpose would it answer? We shall 
not be able to prove that our forefathers 
were Protestants, even if they had not 
then fully admitted the authority of the 
see of Rome. We shall not allow of 
the other canons there established, or 
suffer our prayers and psalms to bef^d 
in Latin, though »*a man may devoutly 

ficulty, and on the different sides of which con- 
clusions diametricallv opposite may be drawn. 
The primacy conceded from Saxon England to 
Rome, extended to the admission of its established 
precedency, and a respectful deference to its an- 
thorities. Jlieodore was made archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by Pope Vitalian, and the Canons of 
Cealchythe were drnwn up under the influence of 
a Roman legate ; (Johnson's Canons, 785, pripf.) 
but there is abundant evidence that the judicisl 
authority of the see of Rome was not admitted, 
and that the monarchsof Britain exercised an eccle- 
siastical nowcr within their dominions. That is, the 
I independence of Saxon England amounted not to 
I our present separation from the church of Rome^ 
I and the Roman influence was infliiitely less than 
j what ir afterwards became. A proposition which 
• might proliably be asserted of most other Chris- 
I tian churches ol ihe same period. See Lingard's 
■ Anglo-Saxon Church. 157; Soames, Bampton 
I*ect.. Serm iii. and the illustrations; Henry's 
Hist. Englnnd. iii. 
* Lingnrd. not«, i. 484. ^ Inctt, i. 177. 

I * Henry, iii. 225. 
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apply the intentions of his own heart to 
the things which are at present to be 
asked of God, and fix them there to the 
best of his power."* 

$ 10. The union of the several king- 
doms of the Heptarchy would probably 
^ liave beefl beneficial to the interests of 
^'fchristianity, had not the succeeding 
inroads of the Danes more than coun- 
terbalanced this advantage. These 
heathen invaders joined a considerable 
portion of animosity against the Chris- 
tian clergyto their love of plunder ; and, 
as much of the wealth of the country 
was generally contained in the monas- 
teries, their savage attacks were chiefly 
directed against these establishments, 
which possessed most of the learning, 
and much of the civilization which was 
left in Englandi. 

(a.d. 855i) Ethelwulf,» the father of 
Alfred, before his journey toRome,made 
a grant of a tenth of all his possessions,* 
or liberated the tenth part of his pos- 
sessions from every royal service and 
contribution. It is not at all clear what 
the nature of this grant was; it has 
generally been interpreted as relating 
to tithes, but as tithes* are spoken of 
long before, there must either have now 
been a regranting of them, or perhaps 
they were now liberated from burdens 
to which they were before exposed. 
One of the supposed canons of King 
Edward the Confessor, which were pro- 
bably drawn up after the days of Wil- 
■ liam Rufus,* states that tithes were in- 
troiinced with Christianity, by Augustin, 
and there is no time in which they are 
mentioned, without being spoken of as 
due. When the first notice of them 
occurs in the excerptions of Ecgbright 
in 740, directions arc given as to the 
disposal of them ; and almost all the 
collections of canons which follow in- 
troduce the mention of them in the 
same manner. 

Some of the early fathers of the church 
spoke of them as due by divine right.' 
This point, however, must always be 
questionable ; and as. the right could not 
exist till the country was converted to 
Christianity, it will be quite sufficient 
to state that they appear to have been 

> JohiMon'B Can. 747. 37. ' Turner, L 480. 
* Johnson*! Can. 1064, 8. e. 
« Ibid. 740, aect. 4, 5. • Ibid. 1064, 9. 

•Bingham*s Ant. ii. 276, 381. 



collected elsewhere, before the end of 
the fourth century. And the numerous 
laws with regard to their payment, while 
they establish the right, prove that there 
was even then a difficulty of collecting 
them. 

§ 11. The great benefit which Alfred 
conferred on his country, beyond the 
military talent which he displayed in 
his wars with the Danes, consisted in 
the introduction of literature and the 
establishment of laws. The inroads of 
these northern hordes had overturned 
all institutions which might educate the 
inhabitants, and directed the attention 
of the English to warlike, rather than 
peaceful studies ;^ and even churchmen 
had become so ignorant, that few under- 
stood the services which they used, or 
could translate a Latin letter. The diffi- 
culties against which Alfred had to 
struggle were enormous; he had to dis- 
cover the advantages of literature, and 
his own want of it, and to teach himself 
even to read, and that at a time when 
books were scarce, and when most of 
the libraries which had been formerly 
collected were destroyed. When he 
came to the throne, he assembled around 
him, by great munificence, all the lite- 
rary men whom he could find, and his 
first steps showed him how much his 
countrymen had gone back in know- 
ledge, since they were now unable to 
read those books which their own ances- 
tors had written. The Latin tongue 
was now generally unknown; and to 
obviate this difficulty, Alfred translated 
many books into the language of his 
country. In presenting Boethius to the 
Saxons, he introduced many moral les- 
sons and sentiments of his own, for our. 
knowledge of which we are indebted to 
Mr. Turner;' he published, too, in the 
same manner, Orosius and Bede ; and 
that he might better instruct his higher 
clergy, he put forth a translation of the 
Pastoral of Gregory. Besides these, he 
appears to have been employed on dif- 
ferent works and translations, and his 
general knowledge seems to have ex- 
tended to many other subjects, as archi- 
tecture, ship-building, and jewelry.^ 
For the education of his son Ethel weard, 
hf established a public school, in which 
the young nobility were brought up, 



' Turner, ii. 8, dtc 
• Ibid. ii. 146. 



*Ibid.iL28. 
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together with the heir of the crown ; and 
80 greatly did this and his other institu- 
tions raise the character of England for 
civilization, that Athelstan had the credit 
of educating in onr island three kings of 
foreign countries, Alan of Bretagne, 
Louis of France, and Haco of Norway.* 
Nor must it be forgotten that Alfred 
sent an embassy to the Syrian Chris- 
tians of India," ,whose very existence 
has only been re-ascertained by modern 
communications. 

§ 13. The darkness which followed 
the reign of Athelstan was broken by two 
men who succeeded each other in the 
see of Canterbury. Odo and Dunstan, 
with their real zeal for Christianity, 
loined a great desire of extending the 
influence of the church with which their 
own power was intimately blended. 
Their histories, however, have been 
written by such over-zealous advocates, 
that they have rendered even the good 
they did suspected, through the multi- 
tude of miracles attributed to them. 
Modern historians have taken an oppo- 
site direction ; and the conduct of Dun- 
stan, with regard to Edwi and Elgiva, 
has, without much foundation, been 
worked up into a pathetic* tale ; while, 
on the other hand, the monks, who were 
the only historians, had good reason for 
praising one who everywhere ejected 
the canons,^ and placed the more newly 
established orders in their monasteries. 
The Danes were, according to the policy 
of Alfred, gradually incorporated into 
the religion as well as civil government 
of the country; and the kings of that 
nation appear not to have been behind- 
hand in enriching the church ; so that 
at the death of Edward the Confessor, 
T)ne-third of the land in England is sup- 
posed to have been in the hands of 
ecclesiastical bodies.* 

§ 13. The sketch here given will pro- 
bably to most readers appear exceed- 
ingly defective,* and the only fair apo- 
logy which can be offered, must be 
sought for by regarding the writer, or 
the subject-matter of his writings: With 
respect to the first of these two, he is 
fully aware of his own inadequacy to 

» Turner. 200. « Ihid. H8. » Sec % 23. 

* Henry, iii. 297; Spelman> G\on. 3%. 

' A much more full one may be found in Hen- 
ry's HUtory of England ; Lingard's Anglo-Saxon 
Church ; or Turner's History of the Anglo-Sax- 



enter M-the earlier part of the history 
of the jBnglish church, a^d confesses 
most readily that all his acquaintance 
with it is derivedfrom secondary sources. 
Should any one think that this portion 
of the worK ought rather to have been 
omitted altogethef, than to have been 
thus treated, the writer, wjuie he per* 
fectly agrees with the better informed 
reader, begs him to consider, ij|^ this 
book is intended for those who do not 
possess much knowledge of these sub- ^ 
jects, and to remember, in his oxcum, 
that few men are able to cope with anti- 

Suarian difficulties, and to enter on the 
iscussion of subjects which are inte- 
resting in the present day. With regard 
to the subject-matter, it must be acknow^ 
ledged that we possess little or no ac- 
(luaintance with British history, and that 
tne true history of our Saxon church is 
still, in fi^reat measure, a desideratum in 
the catalogue of English authors. No 
Roman Catholic writer can hope to satis- 
fy a Protestant, when the real question 
is as to the introduction of those, errors 
which the member of the church oif Eng- 
land imputes to the other ; and the requi- 
sites for forming an author suited to the 
task are so numerous, that we must 
wish, rather than hope, that such an in- 
dividual may be found. The whole of 
the history of the British church has 
been exhausted by Stillingfleet in his 
Origines Britannicie; and to any one 
who will examine that work, it will be 
apparent how little is known, and how 
unimportant that little is ; that is, unim- 
portant as far as the present state of the 
world is concerned. The man who is 
fully acquainted with the history of the 
Reformation may see more clearly what 
is taking place, or may happen, among 
Roman Catholic nations of our own 
days ; he who has studied the events 
which occurred in the reign of Charles 
I. will be able to estimate more fully 
the present state of England and of 
those countries with which she is con- 
nected ; but he who successfully wades 
through the whole church history of 
England, and its ecclesiastical affairs, 
to the middle of the thirteenth century, 
will find little more than a continued 
chain of contrivances, by which man- 
kind have set aside the law of heaven 
through their own traditions, and sub- 
stituted the commandments of men for 
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thorn of God. - Tkereajre indi|bd tome 
bright jexceptions; and the lesson to be 
learnt even from such perversions is a 
useful one ; for this faiflt is by no means 
confined to the church bf Rome ; it ex- 
ists in human nature; and the blame 
which prQ|)er!y attaches to the church 
of Rome is^ihat in tfadjdark periods she 
fostered this evil prop^t&sity ; and when 
knon^bdge had'afspcllefd ihe mist, for 
the sake of iteholdiog her own infalli- 
bility, she reniscd to reject those cus- 
toms and tenets, which, however under- 
stood and receited by the well-informed 
part of society, can hardly be free from 
evil among the mass of the community. 

$ 14. The aboriginal Briton may 
question the amount of the debt of gra- 
titude which he owea to the church of 
Rome for his conversion ; the English- 
man, who derives his blood from Saxon 
veins, will be ungrateful if he be not 
ready to confess the debt which Chris- 
tian Europe owes to Rome ; and to pro- 
fess, that whenever she shall cast off 
those inventions of men, which now 
cause a separation between us, wc shall 
gladly pay her such honours as are due 
to the country which was instrumental 
in bringing us within the pale of the 
universal church of Jesus Christ. In 
the mean season, it may be instructive 
to point out the probable periods at 
which each of these differences were 
introduced among the Saxons, and to 
give some short historical notice with 
regard to the origin of some of them, a 
subject which may be omitted by the 
general reader if he find it uninteresting. 

The errors of the church of Rome 
generally originated from feelings in 
themselves innocent, if not laudable, 
but perverted by the admixture of hu- 
man passions and inventions. 

$ 15. To pray for the dead was the 
dictate of human nature, and the prac- 
tice of the early church ;^ and no rea- 
sonable Christian will blame Dr. John- 
son* for the cautious manner in which 
he mentions his mother in his prayers ; 
but in the hands of the church of Rome 
this feeling was soon directed to the 
unscriptural object of delivering the 
souls cf departed friends from purga- 
tory, and the practice converted into a 
source of profit to the priesthood. The 



I Bingham's Ant. vL 671. 3 Works, vL 445. 



•history of this doctrine of purgatory is 
as follows :■— ." About the middle ofthe 
third century, Origen, among other Pla- 
tonic conceits, vented this: That the 
faithful (the apostles themselves not ex- 
cepted) would, at the day of judgment, 
pass through a purgatorial fire," to en- 
dure a longer or a shorter time, accord- 
ing' to th^ir imperfections. «* In this con- 
ceit, directly contrary to many express 
texts of Scripture," he was followed by 
some great men in the church; — and 
"St. Augustin began to doubt whether 
this imagined purgation were not to be 
made in the interval between death and 
the resurrection, at least as to the souls 
of the more imperfect Christians. To- 
wards the end of the fifth century Pope 
Gregory undertook to assert this pro- 
blem; — ^four hundred years after. Pope 
John the Eighteenth, or, as some say, 
the Nineteenth, instituted a holyday, 
wherein he required all men to pray for 
the souls in purgatory; at length the 
cabal at Florence, 1439, turned the 
dream into an article of faith." The 
doctrine of a purgatory, of some sort, 
has been entertained by heathens, Mo- 
hammedans, and Jews, but there is no 
necessary connection between praying 
for the dead, and the belief in purga^ 
tory.* The Greek church, for instance, 
prays for the dead, without admitting 
any idea of purgatory. Prayers and 
oblations for the dead were probably 
established in England from the first,* 
and a short form of prayer to that effect 
is inserted in the canons of Cloveshoo;* 
with regard to the latter doctrine, the 
Saxon homilists generally refer to the 
awards of a final judgment,'' though 
traditional notices exist, in which there 
appears to be at ftrat an indistinct, but 
afterwards more clear reference to pur- 
gatory.* Bede seems to have enter- 
tained an idea of the same sort: and 



' Buira Serm. iii. Works, i. 76. 

* Bingham, vi. 688. 

^ Johnson'i Can. pref. ziz. 

* Lord, according to the ereatness ofthj mercy, 
grant rest to his soul, and for thine infinire pity 
vouchsafe to him the joys of eternal light with thy 
saints. Johnson's Can. 747, 37. 

7 Soames, 349, 16, 324. 

' There are also many places of punishment, 
Lingard, Ang.-Saz. Church, 255, (21,}in which 
souls suffer in proportion to thenr guilt, before the 
general judgment, and in which tome are to iir 

Suhfifld, as not to be hurt by the fire of the last 
ay. See slsp Seemesy Bemp. p. Ui, 10, 18. 
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Alcuin, in common with many others, 
supposed that the general conflagration 
of the world would form a purgatorial 
fire, through which the souls which 
escaped unsinged would pass into the 
ahodes of bliss. But later writers, and 
among the rest Alfred, adopted the po- 
pular notions of purgatorv," which were 
still very different from the opinions on 
that subject, established as articles of 
faith by the councils of Florence and 
Trent.* Departed souls between death 
and their final judgment were divided 
into four distinct places; the perfect 
were conveyed to heaven ; the less pure 
to paradise; the impure, who died in 
penitence, were consigned to purgato- 
rial fiames ; and the impenitent to hell.* 
§ 10. With regard to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, the opinions of the 
early fathers concerning it may be seen 
in Waterland ;^ and his account of the 
history of this tenet is thus given in a 
note :•• " In the year 787, the second coun- 
cil of Nice began with a rash determi- 
nation, that the sacred symbols are not 
figures or images at all, but the very body 
and blood. About 8:n, Paschasius Rad- 
bcrtus carried it further, even to transub- 
stantiation, or somewhat very like to it. 
The name of transubstantiation is sup- 
posed to have come in about a.d. 1100, 
first mentioned by Hildebertus Ceno- 
manensis of that time. (p. (589, edit. 
Benedict.) a.d. 1215, the doctrine was 
made an article of faith by the Lateran 
council, under Innocent the Third." 
How far this doctrine was admitted by 
the Anglo-Saxon church is discussed by 
Lingard,'' who shows that the canons, 
Bede, and Egbert, use expressions 
which a member of the church of 
England would not use ; but these pro- 
bably a Protestant might have adopted, | 
if the question had never been contro- ■ 
verted. Bede, however, introduces 
language which no one who believed I 
the doctrine of transubstantiation* could 
have admitted, particularly the words 
of St. Augustin, quoted in our twenty- 
ninth article ; and the testimonies of 
Rabanus Maurus, and Joannes Scotus 
Erigena, whose tenets were proba- 
bly derived from the English school 

» Soamen, 325. a Ibid. 362. » Ibid. 328. 
* On all these questions see also Usher*s An> 
■wer to a Jesuit*B Challenge. 
•Works, viii. 235. •Ibid, m 182. 

^Nota N, 493. •Sotmes, 399, 4, tad 406, 5. 



of theology, eive us erery reason for 
concluding that this doctrine never 
gained a footing in England before the 
conquest. Linc^ard maintains that the 
language of Elfric^ is borrowed from 
Bertram," to which a Roman Catholic 
would not object, but which Archbishop 
Parker deemed so favourable to the 
opinion entertained by Protestants, that 
he published it as conveying a meaning 
corresponding nearly with the doctrines 
of the church of England. 

§ 17. Private or solitary mass** wm 
unknown in the early church," and for 
the first nine hundred years there is no 
form of ordaining priests, to offer mass 
for the living and the dead ;" but Bede 
and Alcuin appear to have esteemed 
the sacrifice beneficial for the living," 
Bede even for the dead. The same 
opinion is expressed by Elfric in his 
sermon ;" and in the canons of Edgar, 
960, the practice of saying mass, as an 
opus operatumj^^ seems clearly to hare 
been established. *' As the custom of 
paying adoration to the host, and the 
denial of the cup to the laity," did not 



• Elfric says. (Johnson's Canons, 957, ^ 37,; 
•• Housel is Christ's body not corporally, but api- 
ritually, not the bodv in which he sunered, but 
that body of which ne spake, when he blessed 
bread and wine for huusel, one night before hii 
passion, and said of the bread blessed. This is my 
body ; and again of the wine blessed, Thi&is my 
blood, that is shed for many for the for^iTeneis 
of sins,' ' &c. Sec also a sermon of his pnnted by 
the order of Archbishop Parker, under the title of i 
•• Testimony of Antiquity ;" (Fox's Martyrs, m 
380;) reprinted in part. 

i^Bertnun, or Ratram. was a monk of Corbey 
in France, about the middle of 4he ninth century; 
he wrote a tract, De Corvore et Sanguine Dtminit 
published in English, 3d edit. Lend. 1686. see 
^313,b. 

" $ 17. The word missa, or imiM, was originally 
a (general name for every jmrt of the divine service. 
(Bingham, Ant. v. 9, &c.) Its signification is the 
same as the word mitsio, and it was the form used 
in the Latin church. ** Ite missa est," at the dis- 
mission of the catechumens first, and then of tbe 
whole assembly afterwards. Baronius (sub anno 
34, $ 59) derives it from the Hebrew. It now 
denotes the consecratin^r the bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ, and ofiering ihatai 
an expiatory sacrifice for the quick and dead. 

« Bingham, vi. 721. " Ibid. i. 255. 

" Lingard, 193, 348. i» ?. 29. 

w Johnson's Can. 9f>0, ^ 35. 

" ^ 17. It is there ordered, " that the priest never 
celebrate mass alone, (sect. 35.) without someone 
to make responses for him." (sect. 37.) "Thtl 
he never Celebrate more than thrice in one day," 
(sect. 40,) or " without eating the housel, or con- 
secrated elements." 

*^In Peckham's Constitutions, 1281, it is order- 
ad that the laity (Johnson's Can. sect. 1) be toM 
that the wine which is given to them ia not thi 
aacrtmantt bat inert wme, to b« drnnk for ibi 
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begin tUl the twelfth century,' it would 
be unnecessary to search for the usage 
of the Anglo-Saxons with regard to 
these points. 

$ 18. No pictures or images* were al- 
lowed in Christian churches for the first 
three hundred years, and there is a posi- 
tive decree against them in the council of 
Elvira, 305.* Pictures were introduced 
during the fourth century, hut there 
were no representations of the Trinity, 
nor statues.* It is probable, however, 
that the worship of them began before 
692, since at that time it was forbidden 
to exhibit* the Saviour under the symbol 
of a lamb, or in any other form than the 
human. When, m opposition to the 
council of Constantinople, (754,) at 
which 338 bishops were present, the 
second council of Nice (T87) sanctioned 
the worship of images, councils held at 
Frankfort, Paris," and in Britain, agreed 
unanimously in condemning the de- 
cree,' though it was received at Rome. 
There is good reason to believe that 
image worship did not prevail in Eng- 
land till the middle of the ninth century ; 
but from the omission of the second 
commandment" in the laws of Al- 



more easy swallowing of the sacrament. In a 
MS. called Liber ReEalis, siving an account of 
the coronation of Ricnard IL, ▲. d. 1378, in the 
keeping of the Dean of Westminster, there is a 
curious direction with reference to this point. 
" Osculo autem pacis a reee et regina accepto, 
descendentcs rex et resina de soliis suis et acce- 
denies humiliier ad altare percipient corpus et 
sanguincm Domini de manu archiepiscopi vel 
episcopi missam celebrantis, corpore vero Domini 
a rege recepto, ministrabit ei vinum ad utendum 
(I presume the wine in question,) poet percep- 
tionem sacramenti Abbas Westmonasteriensis, 
▼el is qui vicem ejus pro tempore fferit, prout die- 
torn est, de cafice lapideo de regaubus, &,c. &,c. 
This appears to have been an intermediate step 
in the progress of withdrawing the cup ; the de- 
mal was canonically sanctioned at the council of 
Constance. 

1 Bingham's Ant. vi. 813. 772. « Ibid. iu. 249. 

» Ibid. 250. 4 Ibid. 257. » Ibid. 260. 

• Ibid. 257. ' Johnson's Can. pref. 18. 

■Bede gives a copy of the Decalogue, in which 
the Second Commandment is left out, (Soames, 
Bampton Lectures, 249.) and the Tenth divided ; 
■o that the Ninth is, ** Thou shah not covet thv 
neighbour'a wife," the Tenth, ** Nor his house,*^ 
dec. There are other instances to the same effect. 
Alfred's version is as follows; it stands prefixed 
to his laws : — 

*' I. The Lord was speaking these words to 
Moyses, and thus sayth ; (248) I am the Lord 
thy God. I led thee out from ^gipts* land, and 
from their slavery. Love thou not other strange 
Gods over me. 

'* II. Utter thou not my name in vam : for thorn 
beert not guiltltM with me, if thou in vain utter 
cttmyimiiM. 



fred,* we may presume that it was esta- 
hlished hefore that time, though there 
does not appear to have heen much zeal 
for it till after the Conquest. As the 
figures of the Virgin Mary*® and the saints 
were among the first which were intro- 
duced, the history of the intercessional 
worship paid to them is prohahly closely 
connected with the former, and contem- 
poraneous with it. In 678, Benedict 
imported a picture of the Virgin Mary 
from Rome, and the Saxon services for 
the dedication of churches imply a be- 
lief in a local superintendence of the 
saint over those who applied to him, 
while, by the Canons of Cealchythe, 
relics are ordered to be used in the con- 
secration of places of worship." The 
Canons of Theodulf place the doctrine 
of the Saxon church of that time in the 
clearest light." The layman is there 
directed, that ** having worshipped his 
Creator only, let him call upon the 
saints, and pray that they would in- 
tercede for him to God ; first to Saint 
Mary, and afterwards to all God's 
saints."" 



*'III. Mind that thou hallow the resting day. 
Work thou six days, and on the seventh, rest 
you ; thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, and 
thy slave, and thy maidservant, and thv working 
cattle, and the comer who is within tny doors: 
for in six days Christ wrought the heavens and 
the earth, seas, and all creatures that in them 
are, and rested himself on the seventh day ; and 
therefore the Lord hallowed it. 

** IV. Honor thy father and thy mother whom 
the Lord gave thee, that thou be a long liver on 
the earth. 

" V. Slay not thou. 

•• VI. Steal not thou. 

"VII. Lie not thou secretly. 

"VIII. Say not thou false witness against thj 
neighbour. 

" IX. Desire thou not thy neighbour's inherit- 
ance with unright. 

" X. Work thou not golden gods, or silveren.*' 
— Exod. XX. 23. 

These are also printed in Johnson's Canonfi. 
877, and in Archbishop Parker's Testimony ot 
Antiquity, in which last the order of the com- 
mandments a^nst stealing and adidtery is not 
transposed as it is here. 

• Johnson's Can. 877, 48, a. 

i^For the history of the origin of the worship of 
the Virgin Mary, see Fr. Paul's History of the 
Council of Trent, p. 170. 

" Johnson's Can. 816, 2. " Ibid. 994, 23. 

" This doctrine of the church of Rome is, I be- 
lieve, as much misunderstood by Protestants as 
perverted by Roman Catholics. Roman Catho- 
lics would assert that they prayed before the 
image, and not to it ; and that they requested the 
praver of the saint in heaven as St. Paul did that 
of tne faithful on earth : but the Protestant, while 
he believes that to pay any religious respect to an 
image is a breach of the Seconid Commandment, 
(Ezod. zz. 4—6,) even if it do not imooot to U^ 
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$ 19. Closely connected with this 
Bubject is the religious veneration which 
was paid to relics. Respect for every 
thing which has belonged to those whom 
we admire, is so consistent with right 
feeling, that, from the very earliest pe- 
riod, great regard and attention must 
naturally have been paid by Christians 
to the mortal remains of such persons 
as had gone before them in the Lord ; 
but nothing resembling worship was 
used towards such relics,' till after the 
time of St. Augustin. The line be- 
tween religious veneration and worship 
& so nice, that from the earliest days 
perhaps some individuals offended in 
this particular; and we find that our 
Saxon forefathers were early led to re- 
gard such remains with more than due 
rererence, through the attention which 
was paid to them by their first teachers. 
Gregory, among the presents which he 
sent to Augustin, soon after his arrival 
in England, transmitted certain relics. 
And in the eighth century, the number 
of persons who were anxious to pay 
their devotions* near the bodies of the 

Srevious archbishops of Canterbury, 
eposited in the church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, induced Cuthbert, before 759, 
to direct that his own remains should 
be buried in the cathedral church. This 
question produced a vehement alterca- 
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latry, may feel convinced in his own mind that 
inany uneducated persons are guilt v of the actual 
mn in the worship which is paid to the brass image 
of St. Peter, in St. Peter's, Komc. Nor is it oa>y 
to comprehend how reference can be made to 
any thing but the image, when a rivalry is sup- 
posed to exist between different images of the 
Virmn or of the same saint : or how a college can 
be dedicated to St. Mary of Winton, unless some 
peculiar sanctity be attached to the imafife, which 
ean alone possess a Ibcal existence. God must 
Judge of the question ; but it is a heavy charge to 
nave caused even one weak brother to oflfend. — It 
may be remarked, too, that to request the inter- 
cession of the dead, is founded on no authority of 
Scripture, and contrary to the custom of the pri- 
mitive chureh. Bingham's Ant. v. p. 75. The 
first form in which the adoration of saints (Soames, 
Banip. Lect. 216, 5) was introduced into the An- 
glo-Saxon church seems to have been a prayer to 
God, that his servants on earth might be benefited 
by the intercession of his saints in heaven, (e. g.) 
"Da nobis Domine qutesumus, beati Stephani 
protomarfyris intercesnone adjuvari, ut qui pro 
■uis exoravit lapidatoribus, pro suis intcrcedere 
dignetur veneratoribus, per Jes. Xt. D. N.'* A 
tribce of this is to be found in the subsequent form 
of **Oret pro nobis," but before the Conquest it 
had got to the equivocal '* Or/' and to the dis- 
tinct (220) ** Ora^' and " Orate," in which the 
payer was add r eseed to the saint. (221.) 
iBiiMihuii'sAntz.113. > Linriid, 963. 
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tion between the monks, who claimed 
the body, and the clergy of the cathe- 
dral who detained it. 
j § 20. Under the same head must be 
ranked the abuse of pilgrimages; for ^ 
while kept within the bounds of reason, - ^ 
and referred only to the efTect upon the 
mind of the person visiting the scenes 
of Christian historVt little objection can | 
be raised against them. It appears that / \ 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem had become / 
common among the Engli sh in th e/ < 
fourth century , mid, f^UinrtllU 6bjecUoiA8\ •* 
wfiTlih 01. Jt^l'Om makes with regard to A 
them," that a superstitious value had I « 
been attached to such journeys under- ( jj 
taken with a religious view; but in \ 
after-times Rome became an object of 
easier approach, and afforded more nu- 
merous attractions. Elhelwulf* went 
there in 855 with great magnificence 
and splendid presents, and in his jour- 
ney was Accompanied by his son Alfred, 
then a boy. It is not perhaps too much 
to presume, that the future greatness 
of this monarch was promoted by this 
early visit to a more polished state of 
society, nor need we refer the journeys 
of seven other British kings, who each 
sought the metropolis of Christian Eu- 
rope, to mere blind superstition, or view 
their conduct in a very diflferent light 
from that in which we should regard 
the coming to London of some heathen 
monarch, who had derived his know- 
ledge of Christianity from an English 
missionary. The frequency, however, 
of these pilgrimages w^as a great evil. 
Boniface, in his letter to Cuthbert, 747,* 
speaks of English women, who, having 
set out on a religious errand, had dis- 
graced the character of pilgrims by 
their licentious conduct in almost every 
city in Europe. Pilgrimages are often 
ordered in the penitential canons," and 
in extreme cases the penance is im- 
posed of a perpetual wandering from one 
place of religious resort to another, in 
which the penitent was never to remain 
two nights in the same residence.'^ 

§ 21. With regard to confession and 
penance, the tenets of the churches of 
England and Rome differ in these re 
spects. Both hold that, without con 
fession to God, and sincere repentance. 



* Usher, Ant. Brit. 109, p. 

• JohnM>n*s Can. prei: 747. 
v Ibid. 963, ^64. 



* Linffard, 159^ 

• Ibi£ 740, 963. 
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there is no forgivenesf of sins ; but they 1 
difiet as to the necessity of confessing ; 
to a priest, and of obtaining absolution ! 
from him. The church of England, in 
cases of gross sins, where the conscience 
is troubled, advises its members to con- . 
fess their sins to a priest, and has en- 
joined a form of absolution. The 
church of Rome denies that there is 
any hope of pardon from God, except 
through confession, and the absolution 
of a priest. The Protestant minister is 
the adviser of his penitent, the Roman 
Catholic assumes too the character of 
his judge ; and in this, the rule of our 
church corresponds with the practice 
of the primitive Christians during the 
four first centuries.* The directions 
given in Theodulf's capitula' resemble 
much more the custom of the church 
of England than that of Rome, enjoin- 
ing confession to God, and recommend- 
ing confession to a priest, on the ground 
of the advice to be received from him ; 
nor would there remain any doubt of 
the agreement of the Anfflo-Saxon 
church with that of England, were it 
not for the rules laid down among the 
directions given concerning discipline, 
in which the penance* is spoken of as a 
satisfaction for sin.* The penances 

« generally imposed are fasting, wander- 
mg, laying aside arms and external 



« BinghAin'8 Ant. vi. 871, viii. 117, 130; Bur- 
ton, ii. and i)i. cent. 338. 

3 John«on. 994, 30. 

* One difficulty with regard to this quBBtion be- 
tween the Protestant ana Roman Catholic arises 
from the word panUentiot which a Roman Catho- 
lic would translate ** penance," in its secondary 
or theological sense ; whereas the Greek is ftcra- 
90€a, or repentance. ** Repent ye, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand,** by being translated 
through the Latin, is rendered *' Do penance, for 
the," &.C. The fruit of repentance, for which a 
Protestant minister would look, is a proof of the 
sorrow of heart in the penitent, expressing itself in 
his outward conduct. A severe penance, volun- 
tarily submitted to, may strongly testify such 
godly contrition ; still he will never esteem this a 
aati^action for sin. But wherever a regular sys- 
tem of penances is enjoined, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how they can be enforced, unless the 
customn of auricular confession be at the same 
time established. If then the Penitential of Theo- 
dore were in use in EngUnd, as probably it was, 
it seems fair also to conclude that confession was 
Dccessarily joined with it. Those civil laws which 
confirm the penances imposed by the church 
prove nothing to the point; (Johnson, 877, 1; 
925, 7;) for io each case the ofience is of such a 
nature as nA^ht*^ known without any private 
confeflDon. 'Me, on the whole of this question, 
Soames, Bamp. Lect. V. and the iUnstratioDS. 
, * Johnson, 963, 1.57, 58. 



pomp, a change of clothes,' not allow 
ing iron to come near the nails or hair. 
«* Much of the satisfaction of sin,'* says 
the Canon," "may be redeemed by 
alms-deeds ;" an observation which is 
followed by a long account of the com- 
mutation of penance, whereby a rich 
man may buy off the penances imposed 
on him by finding other persons who 
will join with him in his fasting, and 
thus lighten the severity of the disci- 
pline by dividing it among a greater 
number. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that this is strictly forbidden in 
747;^ and Dunstan imposed, and Edgar 
submitted to, a seven years' penance, 
of not wearing his crown, as a punish- 
ment for deflouring a nun. 

§ 22. The question of the celibacy of 
the clergy is one which involves this 
difficulty, that it is not clear, even now, 
whether the church of Rome esteem it 
an apostolical tradition or an ecclesias- 
tical law;* 1. e, whether it cannot, or 
can, be dispensed with by the authority 
of the church. A Protestant would say, 
that no church can possess the right of 
depriving a priest of his orders, in con- 
sequence of his marrying, because such 
a step would not be sanctioned by Scrip- 
ture ; but the laws of a Roman Catho- 
lic country must have the same author- 
ity to deprive him of his preferment, as 
the law of England has to say that a 
married priest shall not continue to hold 
his fellowship. The early practice of 
the Christian church Was clearly in fa- 
vour of the marriage of the clergy.* 
No vow of celibacy was required of 
them at their ordination, for the three 
first centuries, and many were married. 
At the council of Nice, 325,*° it was in 
vain endeavoured to impose this re- 
straint upon churchmen ; but it seems' 
to have been unusual for clergymen to 
marry after ordination." The custom 
of the Greek church" was settled at the 
council of Trullo, 692, in which it #as 
ordained, that biijhops only should sepa- 
rate themselves from their wives, while 
all other orders were allowed to dwell 
with them ; and the church of Rome 
was rebuked for the contrary law. The 

» Johnson, 963, 64. • Ibid. 67. 

' Ibid. 747, 27; 963, post, 77. 

• Jurieu's Council of Trent, 487. 

• Bingham, ii. 152. * Ibid; 159. 
» Ibid 156. iaibid.lS8. 
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answers of Gregory to Auguslin imply, I 
that the regulations of the Roman church 
had been made in England^ from the 
very first." The Canons of Ecgbright, 
of Elfric ; the Penitential Canons of 
Edgar, Theodulf 's Capitula ; the Canons 
of Eanham, and the laws of Canute, all 
imply that this was the law of the 
church ; and the only testimony which 
seems to favour the contrary sidfe of the 
argument appears to be founded on a 
misinterpretation." But whatever might 
have been the law, the practice seems 
to have been diametricaHy opposite, at 
least after the Danish invasion; and the 
severity threatened in all the later ca- 
nons proves the difficulty of enforcing 
this unscriptural regulation. The tem- 
per of mind generated by it is pretty 
clearly marked by other canons, which 
ordain that no woman should approach 
the altar while mass was saying ;* and 
that no woman, not even a mother, 
should live in the house with a priest,* 
lest the visits of other women should 
tempt him to sin. The struggle as to 
this point forms the chief feature in the 
later history of the Anglo-Saxon church ; 
but the question is far loo extensive to 
be fully discussed within our limits, 
though a brief outline of it may be 
useful. 

§ 23. The earliest ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments consisted of the bishop and 
his clerks, who lived together on a pro- 
perty common to them all, and managed 
by the bishop. These were governed 
by a rule or canon, and were called ca- 
nonici, or canons. As the diffusion of 

> Johnson'fl Can. 601, 1 ; 740, 15, 28. 31. 32. 
159; 957, 1, 5,7,8; 963,40, 994, 12; 1009, 1, 2; 
1017,0. 

2 The words in Jolinson arc loosely translated 
"any of the inferior clergy ;" deriri extra nacros 
ordinHf constihtti. The orders in the Roman 
churrh are, ostiary, lector, exorcist, ncolyih, 8ub- 
drnron, deacon, priest. (.Tohnann, 957, 10-^17.) 
Elfric allows of no distinction between a bishop 
and a priest, but the power of ordaining, confirm- 
ing, confccraiinp cliurches. and taking care of 
God*s rights. This, too, is the law of Ecgbright. 
The four first orders were not sacred, and those 
in them mi^ht mnrry. (740, 159) 

* The thirty-fifth section of the laws of the 
Northumbrian priests ordains: **If a priest dis- 
miss one wife, and take another, let him be ana- 
thema.** (950, 35.) The probable meaning of 
which is, " If A priest, with a view to ordination, 
has given up one wife, and then taken another 
afterwards ; which is the very sin spoken of in 
the canons of Eanham, and the Penitential Ca 
sons. (1009. 2 ; 963. 40.) 

« Johnson's Can. 960, 44. 

•Ibi4.994, 12. 



Christianity into the district surround- 
ing the cathedral church called for the 
erection of more places of worship, 
parish churches were gradually esta- 
blished, the services in which were sup- 
plied by some member of the general 
society ; and when benefices distinct 
also in their property were founded, the 
secular clergy, under the direction of 
the bishop, rose by degrees into exist- 
ence. But besides these, there was a 
class of persons, originally not strictly 
speaking ecclesiastics, but who after a 
time generally became so, living to- 
gether under more strict regulations 
than the canons, and guided by some 
peculiar rule, in England generally that 
of St. Benedict. There can be litde 
doubt that, in the earlier stages of soci- 
ety, monastic institutions were of very 
great utility. They formed an inde- 
pendent landlord, anxious for peace, 
and able and willing to introduce im- 
provements. They contained and fos- 
tered the little learning which existed 
in the country. They encouraged the 
arts of architecture and its adjuncts,* 
and established manufactures ; thus 
forming a middle class of men, whose 
combination might afford a salutary 
check to the power of the crown or the 
aristocracy. No person suffered so 
much by the irruption of the Danes as 
the inhabitants of monasteries. They 
were possessed of wealth, without any 
means of defending it, and their destruc- 
tion became general. During these pe- 
riods of confusion, the mass of the 
clergy appear to have become married; 
and when peace was re-established, the 
higher clergy, who were friendly to the 
Roman see, as Dunstan and his col- 
leagues Oswald and Ethelwold, pro- 
ceeded with all activity to eject the . 
married clergy, and re-establish the 
monks. For it should not be forgotten, 
that it was justly argued, at the council 
of Trent,7 that the principal reason why 
priests are forbidden tb marry is, that it 
IS plain that married priests will, through 
their affection to their wives and fami- 
lies, and the ties thus formed with their 
countries, lose that dependence on tht 



< The illuminators of MSS. in this country 
were, in the end of the tenth cemuryvKirpafleed 
by none but tboee of the Greek BcbooL Aicfaa- 
oloom, vol. zxiT. p. 26, 

nPr. Paul, 635. 
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ipostolic see which constituted the j were then maintained in Italy. An8 
strength of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. | this is precisely the conclusion to which 
It may he observed, that the use of , the previous examination has arriyed» 
loly water^ is enjoined, and the bum- j. as far as it has gone, 
ng of lights' in churches, and that the | $ 25. But if it be asked, how far these 
service was performed in the Latin Ian- ! erroneous views had drawn our fore- 
j^uage ; that priests are directed to fathers from the vital principles of 
)reach every Sunday, and to explain ! Christianity, the question must require 
he Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the the greatest caution, even in one who 



jrospel, to the people. 

$ 24. If, then, it be asked, whether 
he doctrines of the Anglo-Saxon church 
:orres ponded more nearly to those of 
he church of Rome or of England, it 
vill be impossible to return an answer, 
vithout inquiring how far the tenets of 
he Roman Catholic of that period 
igreed with the decisions of the coun- 
cil of Trent ; and in all probability it 
vould be found that the diflference be- 
ween the doctrines of the church of 
^ome, at different periods, was much 
rreaier than that which existed between 
he Anglo-Saxon church and the church 
►f Rome of the same date. The pro- 
[•ress of error can never be very rapid, 
.nd the conclusions *of the council of 
Trent must have required a growth of 
nany years. Fancies are first converted 
nto opinions by the authority of those 
vho have entertained them, and inte- 
est adopts opinions which have been 
)nce admitted, to sanction unwarrant- 
ible demands. It was thus that a belief 
in purgatory was fir^ received, and then 
became the origin of many ecclesiasti- 
cal foundations : it was thus that the 
priesthood first persuaded men to be- 
lieve in transubstantiation, and then con- 
verted it into a means of augmenting 
their own personal dignity, as confer- 
ring a distinctive pre-eminence on those 
to whom this power of working a per- 
petual miracle was committed. With 
this view of the subject, it is probable 
that we should find the church of Rome 
of that day nearer jo the present doc- 
trines of the church of Ensfland than 
the decrees of thexouncil of Trent are. 
And as the Anglo-Saxon church was, 
from its situation and distance from 
Rome, not likely to receive every new 
invention as it was framed, we might 



was thoroughly versed in the subject ; 
must be answered as a matter of opinion, 
rather than as a point of history ; and 
ought only to be discussed, because the 
great use of history is to teach us, 
through the example of others, the dan- 
gers to which we are ourselves exposed. 
And first it may be premised, that it is 
not the abstract belief in erroneous doc- 
trines which perverts the faith of the 
Christian, but the tendency which such 
errors have to undermine the essentials 
of our religion. He who believes in 
the existence of a purgatory, may still 
seek for salvation, and an escape from 
every future punishment, through his 
Saviour's blood ; it is only when he 
learns to confide in some other means 
of safety, that the idea of purgatory 
will practically destroy his faith in 
Christ, The Christian may believe in 
transubstantiation, and still receive the 
elements with humble reliance on the 
great sacrifice made once for all ; but 
when he believes that the providing of 
masses can benefit his own soul, or that 
of others, he begins to lose sight of the 
atonement, and to seek for a new means 
of reconciliation. There is, perhaps, no 
reason why an individual holding wrong 
opinions of this sort may not trust in 
the same Rock on which our faith is 
built, but the tendency of such opinions 
is to lead those who entertain them from 
relying on God, who is the Giver, to 
relying on the means which God has 
appointed whereby we partake of his 
gifts. 

§ 20. And this probably we shall find 
to have been the case among the Anglo- 
Saxons ; for a very inadequate view of 
the atonement seems to pervade many 
of the documents of their faith which 
have come down to us. When the 



expect that her tenets would be nearer,' great features of Christianity are di- 
ourown, not only than those entertained I rectly brought forward, they are per- 



by Rom^ now, but than those which 

i JobfiMn*^ Can. 816, % 2; 960, ^ 43. 
>IbkL960,42. 



fectly correct ; some of the prayers, for 
instance, given by Turner,* mark great 



• iiL 490, 491. 
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jmty and most correct views of the Tri- 
nity, the atonement, and sanctification. 
So in the homily on the Catholic faith 
it is said,* "The holy Father created 
and made mankind through his Son, 
and he desires through the same to re- 
deem us from hell punishment, when 
we were utterly undone ;" hut then the 
same homily adds, towards the end,*^ 
"Come then, let us earn that eternal 
life with God, through this helief, and 
through good deservings ;*^ expressions 
which a believer in the eleventh article 
would never have used. In another, 
the writer speaks of redeeming trans- 
gressions by almsgiving:*, upon the 
death of a bishop, alms are directed to 
be given out of his property, and his 
slaves to be set free, " that by this means 
he may deserve to receive the fruit of 
retribution for his labours, and also for- 
giveness of sins."* Alwyn, founder of 
Ramsay, desired the monks to pray for 
him,* •* and to place their merits in ba- 
lance against his defects ;" and a monk 
prays for Edgar,' "that his good deeds 

1 Soames, Bamp. Lect. 63. < Ibid. 65. 

* Turner, iii. 476. * Johnsop's Can. 816, 10. 
» Lingard, 251. « Ibid. 278. 
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may overbalance his evil deeds, and 
shield his soul at the last day." More 
examples of the same sort might be 
found, if the Penitential Canons were 
consulted ; but these are quite sufficient 
to prove that the fruit of unorthodox 
doctrines had grown up with the admis- 
sion of those opinions ; and though we 
may bring forward the Anglo-Saxon 
church as not having admitted all the 
errors of Rome, yet when we would de- 
fend ourselves from the attacks of oar 
enemies, we must at once fall back upon 
the Bible, and profess ourselves ready 
to amend whatever part of our faith or 
practice does not correspond with the 
lively oracles of God. They possessed 
the Bible in their native language, yet 
they admitted the traditions of men, and 
were perverted so far as not to place 
their faith and confidence entirely in 
their Redeemer's blood. ' They buried 
their faith under a mass of unauthorized 
observances, and partially lost siffht of 
that which is chiefly valuable m the 
Gospel. There were many errors which 
had not yet been introduced, but the 
way was fully prepared for their ad- 
mission. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

FROM THE CPNQUEST, 1066, TO THE PREACHING OF WICLIF, 1356. 

>1. View to be tmken>>f the Church history of this period* 52. William I. 53. Growth of the power 
of Rome. 54. William Rufus and Anselm. 55. Henry ; celibacy of the clergy. 56. Stephen. 
57. Henry II. 58. Becket. 59. Death and character of Becket. 60. l*he first heretics punished 
in England. 61. Interference of Rome i^ith England. 62. John. 63. Deposed by the Pope. 
64. Henry III. 65. Robert Greathead, Bishop ofLincoIn. 66. Edward I. 67. Growth of the 
papal power. 68. I'he contest was a temporal one. 69, The Church taxes itself. 70. Strength 
and weakness of the Roman power. 



$ 61. The church history of this pe- 
iod can be viewed in no other light than 
IS a continual struggle between the ec- 
ilesiastical and ciril power ; and there 
rill be little else to record than the 
nethods by which the mitre triumphed 
►rer the crown, and the crown invaded 
he rights and property of the church. 

It will not perhaps be necessary to 
ay much of the steps by which the er- 
oneous doctrines of the church of Rome 
gradually overspread that of England; 
or the seeds of these innovations were 
.bundantly sown before the Conquest, 
.nd the introduction of foreign ecclesi- 
5lics, connected closely with papal po- 
icy, would effectually tend to foster 
heir growth. The history of the papal 
errors in England would not differ from 
hat of the same errors in Italy, and we 
jkall hereafter have to regard them as 
he causes of the Reibrmation. 

In estimating th^ character of such 
events, or of the individuals engaged in 
them, we shall hardly arrive at a correct 
view of the subject, if we form our ideas 
on the standard of present opinions. If 
Anselm and Becket be regarded as 
champions in the cause of ecclesiastical 
prerogative, as advocating the privileges 
of ihe. church against the arbitrary pro- 
ceedrngs of the crown, we shall perhaps 
form a different judgment of their con- 
duct from that which must result from 
viewing them as ministers of the Gospel. 
Their cause unfortunately was little con- 
nected with that of Christianity; yet 
their firmness, and the manner in which 
they conducted that cause, may excite 
our admiration of them as- men. 

$ 52. William the Conqueror, .though 
he invaded England under the sanction 
of a papal grant, nevertheless main- 
tained the authority belonging to the 
crown, and proved that he was the head 
of ecclesiastical as well as civil power 
3 



in his kingdom, by subjecting all church 
property to the services which were de- 
manded from other lands. This had 
become absolutely necessary ; for it is 
said, that according^ to Doomsdpy book, 
seven-fifteenths of the kingdom were in 
the hands of spiritual persons, who had 
heretofore furnished scarcely any thing 
for the support of the state. As a fur- 
ther proof of his supremacy, he forbade 
churchmen, unless they had previously 
obtained his permission, to le»/e the 
kingdom — to acknowledge any one as 
pope — to publish letters from Rome— 
to excommunicate any persons con- 
nected with himself — to hold councils, 
or make canons. 

Most of the larger preferments were 
now transferred into the hands of Nor- 
mans, who had accompanied the inva- 
sion, and much tyranny seems to have 
been used towards the chief members 
of the English church, many of whom 
were expelled from their benefices, or 
frightened into involuntary resignations. 
William ejected them by means of le- 
gates from Pope Alexander II., whose 
admission introduced an authority into 
the kingdom, of which he himself was 
little afraid, however dangerous it might 
prove to a successor; for he rejected 
the demands of homage made by Gre- 
gory VII., and would allow that Peter's 
pence should be sent to Rome on no 
other ground than as a benefaction. In 
separating, too, the ecclesiastical and 
civil courts, he made an alteration of 
which he did foresee the extent,' for this 
step greatly assisted the clergy in esta- 
blishing their claim to a separate juris- 
diction.* • 

' In 5>axon timeei, the eheriff or earl had pro- 
perly the government of the county; but the 
biahop was ahwaya associated with him in judicial 
matters, and they together went a circuit twice 
a- year, holding m every hundred a coiut called 
the Toum. In eccleaiaeticai mstten, tiM bohop 
92 
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§ 63. William had little reason to 
dread the power of the Vatican, first, 
because that formidable authority was 
not yet fully established ; but, second- 
ly, because he made himself strong at 
home, and confined his tyranny^ to 
those whom he had conquered ; ^Yhere- 
as the injustice of his successors being 
directed against men who ought to haVe 
furnished them with support, rendered 
the interference of the pope a benefit to 
a portion of their subjects. For it must 
never be forgotten that the influence of 
Rome generally owed its origin and ex- 
tent to the vices and oppressions of the 
kings who were in their turn the victims 
of it. The property of the bishopric 
was a benefit to society. The church 
in those days formed a balance between 
the crown and aristocracy, of which the 
weight would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be generally thrown into the 
scale of peace, and on the side of the 
middle and lower orders. The. election 
to the see was vested in the chapter or 
monastery, and the appointment of a 
bishop furnished the church, and all 
who held under it or were connected 
with its interests, with a person of such 
a station in society as might be able to 
defend their cause against the aggres- 
sion of the military baron or his de- 
pendents. When therefore the crown 
appropriated to itself the temporalities 
of the bishopric, by keeping it void for 
a season, a vast number of persons were 
deprived of the advanta|rcs which they 
naturally looked for from their ecclesl- 

Bat as judge, and the sheriir assisted him by in- 
flicting teni{>oral piinisliments ; when civil ofTonre.s 
were tried, the pherifTwaa judj;e, and the bishop 
his coadjutor. This joint Jurisdiction was now 
dissolved; for Willinni ordained th'it no liishopor 
archdeacon should submit to the jndtrrnent of any 
Mcular person a cause which related to the cure 
of souls, but that 6ui*h cases &liouid be brought 
before the bij-hop, at such planes as he should ap- 
point, and be there decided according to the can- 
ons and the episcopal law : that those who refused 
to obey the summons of the bishop should be ex- 
commuiiicaied. and tlie assistance of the king or 
the sherifT called in : and that no layman whatever 
should intromit any matter which properly be- 
longed to the bishop's court. Abridged from 
Recve*9 History of hnglish Law, p. 6 and fi4. 

*Thci:e is one instance of tyranny with which 
ihe memory of William I. is generally loaded, 
which it may be allowed an inhabitant of Hamp- 
•hire to refute. He is ordinarily accused of de- 
populating a larjte tract of country for the purpose 
of forming the New Forest. The soil, however, 
in this district is such, that it could never have 
be«D much inhabited, and the act, however arbi- 
twy, could not hare pvoduoed any imI diiatMM. 
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astical superior. No ecclesiastical an- 
thority' in England was adequate to 
cope with this evil, for the power of 
the crown w^as more than sufficient to 
oppress any individual bishop ; but in 
times of difficulty, the discontent of a 
large body of the native subjects gave 
great strength to any foreign authority 
which advocated the cause of the suf- 
ferers. A patriotic churchman, with 
the full conviction of the evils arising 
from such oppression, exercised over 
the body to which he belonged, might 
fly to any tribunal which could furnish 
him with assistance ; and most certainly 
the court of Rome would never have 
acquired that power which was afte^ 
wards so misused, if the commence- 
ment of its exercise had not been really 
useful to many persons labouring un- 
der oppression. William Rufus kept 
the see of Canterbury vacant above 
four years, and when, through com- 
punction of conscience, arising from 
sickness, he had nominated Anselm to 
the primacy, the warm yet just remon- 
strances of the archbishop created at 
first an unpleasantness, and at last an 
open rupture, between himself and the 
king. Anselm properly exhorted him 
to fill up all vacant preferments, and 
admonished his sovereign, that thoueh 
God had made him the protector of the 
church, he had not constitut<?d him the 
proprietor of it.* 

§ 54. By a law of William I., every 
churchman was forbidden to leave the 
kingdom, or to acknowledge any one 
as poT)e without tlie permission of the 
king; and he had prevented Lancfranc 
and Thomas from goinjf to Rome to 
receive the pall. Yet Anselm (1095) 
sought to do so while at variance with 
William IL, and even consulted the 
bishops at the council of Rockingham 
whether his obedience to Urban, whom 
Rufus had not recoq-nised as pope, were 
compatible with his obedience to the 
king ; declaring at the same time the 
reluctance which he had felt towards 



2 Before the Coiiqiiesr, the temporalities during 
a vacancy had hcen placed in the hands of the 
diocesan or archbithop of tho province. Under 
the Cont|ucror, they had been seqncstcred io the 
hands of churchmen, who were forced to account 
for the nrocei'ds; but Rufus kept them in hif 
own, or let them out to farm for his profit. At 
his death he was enjoying the income of one trdi* 
bishopric, four bishoprics, and eleTen abbeia. 
Ling. Hitt. iL 134. ' 
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ccepting the station' which he now 
eld, and his determination to obey the 
accessor of St. Peter. 

William, with that folly which often 
larks the conduct of those who are de- 
^rmined to gratify their own wishes 
'ithout regarding the consequences, 
greed to acknowledge Urban as pope, 
rovided he On his part would depose 
.nselm. A legale was accordingly 
mt from Rome, who, when he had 
een received and procured the ac- 
nowledgraent of his master, confirmed 
nselm in his see, as a dutiful son of 
le church. Considermg the circum- 
ances under which he was placed, we 
mnot wonder at the attachment of the 
rimate to Rome ; but at the moment 

proved but of little benefit to him ; 
»r he was forced to avoid the immedi- 
te anger of his sovereign by flying 
ito France, from whence he proceed- 
i into Italy; and when the pope made 
n application for his return, William 
Qswerod, that Anselm, in leaving the 
ingdom, had justly incurred those pe- 
alties under which he was suflTering, 
nd that the pope was wrong in advo- 
iling his cau6e. During his stay at 
lome, he gained himself great credit at 
wo councils which were held by Urban, 
in the last of which the canon against 
lay investitures was established.* 

'Investiture was a ceremony performed by 
pfinijf a BtafT and ring to the bishop elect, whicn 
W bim into possession of the spiritualities, as 
bomage did of the temporalities. Gregory VII., 
<»bo began to pave tbe^ way to that universal 
nonarchy which in subsequent times the popes 
unriy obtainaAi-(A.. d. 1074), forbade princes, 
nnder pain of ^coiqMlntcation, to make use of 
iBT^ttiture, thA ot^j^ of which canon was to 
bfnk off as much i» liossible all connection be- 
tween ecclesiastics and the civil authorities. The 
importance of the ceremony consisted in the real 
|H)ver it gave with respect to the nomination, 
Boce it conferred, on the party posses<*ed of the 
figbl, a sort of power of annullmg the election. 
b the frequent instances which we have of dis- 
ced electioiia to the see of Canterbury, the 
nooks claimed to then]se|rcs the sole choice, and 
hs ooort of Rome supported them asainst the 
nfingaa bishot>ft of the diocese, who demanded 
t ibve in the election. But the crown also 
laimed its influence, which in the 12th article of 
be Constitutions of Clarendon is thus expressed, 
hving declared that vacant preferments shall be 
I the king*K hands, it proceeds, *' Et cum ven- 
im flicrit ad consulendum ecclesiam, debet Do- 
tbus rex mandare potiores personas ecclesie," 
ioid his mandate to the chief parsons of the 
itireb. John8on*s Canons, 1164, 12,) "et hi 
peHa ipsiiu regis debet fieri elediOr assensn 
ns r^nt et comdllo pisrioniniin regni, qms ad 
Id teiendom adioeaToiit" m pbMn eled 



$ 55. The difficulties inseparable from 
the beginning of a reign, founded on an 
unjust title, made Henry I. seek for 
popularity bv the recall of Anselm; but 
one of the nrst acts of the archbishop 
was the refusal of homage founded on 
the before-named canon. The necessi- 
ties of the king produced a truce, but 
the absurd demands of Pascal II. soon 
put an end to every appearance of 
peace; Henry declnrmg that no sub- 
ject should remain in England who 
refused to do homage, while Anselm 
withdrew to his province, and defied all 
earthly power. In a council held at 
Winchester, it was determined to refer 
the matter to the pope; but the con- 
duct of Pascal was so deceitful, that the 
accounts brought back by the envoys 
of the king and archbishop were at total 
variance with each other. Anselm him- 
self soon after went to Rome at the 
request of Henry, when a decree of the 
papal chair seemed to put an end to 
all hopes of reconciliation. At length, 
however, Henry was induced by the 
threat of excommunication to submit to 
a compromise, and to give up the right 
of investiture, the church at the same 
time allowing its members to do homage 
for the temporalities. 

In endeavouring to promote the liber- 
ty of ecclesiastical elections, Anselm 
might have been acting on sound prin- 
ciples ; but the earnestness with which 
he insisted that the archbishop of York 
should acknowledge the superiority of 
the see of Canterbury, was so closely 
connected with his own prerogative, 
that it suggests the idea that much of 
his conduct owed its origin to spiritual 
pride. As an advocate for the papal 
authority, he of course insisted on the^ 
celibacy of the clergy, which was one 
of the most powerful engines by which 
this foreign jurisdiction was supported. 
The repeated canons against the mar- 
riage of the clergy prove how difficult 
it was to enforce this restraint i and 
there is a letter sent from the pope to 
Anselm, in 1107, allowing him to or- 
dain and advance the sons of clergy^ 



shall then do homage, Slc. If this custom tl^eti 
had been established, and the king had possesM , 
the power of investiture as well as ri|rnt of ho- 
mage, the real nomination would practically have 
been In his hands; and unfortunately many rpyal 
>ppomtm em» were liccb bener then tttoe^ thi 

pWiMUliO t fc' 
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men, ** because the greatest and best 
part of the prieslhooa in England Con- 
sisted of such persons." 

556. The papal. power continued to 
extend itself by making use of every ad- 
vantage which the weakness and vices 
of our sovereigns afibrded. Thus after 
the usurpation of Stephen, which was 
sanctioned by Rome, Albericus, bishop 
of Ostia, held a synod at Westminster, 
where he promulgated canons on the 
sole authority of the pope, and inter- 
fered in the election of Theobald to the 
see of Canterbury. So again Stephen, 
by faithlessly seizing the persons of 
Roger, bishop of Sarum, and his ne- 
phew the bishop of Lincoln, at Oxford, 
paved the way to an act of unjustifiable 
audacity on the part of his own brother, 
the bishop of Winchester, who sum- 
moned him to answer for his conduct, 
(a. d. 1139,) and then arrogating to the 
clergy the right of appointing kings, 
declared in favour of Matilda and her 
son. The facility with which oaths and 
declarations were then made and bro- 
ken, while perjury was almost sanc- 
tioned by the dispensations of Rome 
and her emissaries* is one of the many 
proofs which might be produced, that 
the cause of the church was far from 
being that of God.* The papal power 
was the only one which was advanced 
by the miseries of England during this 
period. Her king was deprived of his 
patronage, and of the fidelity of his 
subjects, while the clergy were sub- 
jected to a foreign legate, celibacy was 
more strongly insitted on, and most of 
their causes were ultimately carried to 
Rome ; by degrees, too, many abbeys 
were freed from episcopal jurisdiction, 
holding directly from the see of Rome, 
and forming ecclesiastical garrisons 
prepared for its defence. 

§ 57. Henry II. found the power of 
the church greatly augmented during 
the reign of Stephen, and though a 
wise prince, he contributed to extend 
that jurisdiction over the whole world 
wHicn was arrogated by the court of 
Rome, when he accepted a grant of 
Ireland from thfe pope. Few monarchs, 
Iioweyer» haye more severely felt the 



1 Fuller sayi, " Dealing with otths aa aeamen 
do with the pointa of the compaaa, <iii p. 25, ^ 89,) 
mpog them forwards and backwards?' 



ill effects of exalting the hierarchy, and 

that at the hands of a favourite, whose 

aid he had expected in repressing them. 

Thomas Becket was born in London, 

' educated at Oxford, Paris, and Bologna, 
and by the influence of Theobald was 
made chancellor of England, ni58.) 

I Upon the death of that prelate he was 
appointed his successor in the see of 

: Canterbury, though only in deacon's 
orders, and notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of many of the king's friends, 
who endeavoured to dissuade him from 
putting so much power into the hands 
of one who, with ambitious views, pos- 
sessed talents which would render him 
formidable. The courtier, now con- 
verted into an ecclesiastic, assumed a 
severity of conduct corresponding with 
his station, and discarded that levity for 
which he had been before conspicuous. 
The point on which the interests of the 
archbishop and the king first came into 
competition, regarded the punishment 
of ecclesiastical persons guilty of noto- 
tious crimes, of which unfortunately, 
at that time, there were too many ex- 
amples. 

This question was discussed in a 
council at Westminster, (116d,) and 
Becket and the other bishops agreed to 
observe the customs of the realm such 
as they existed in the time of Henry 
I., but added the clause of *♦ saving their 
order," a reservation which virtually 
maintained that no clerk, though de- 
graded, should be subjected to the civil 
power, for the same offence for which 
he had been deprived of his orders; 
and this upon the principle that a man 
shall not be twice punished for the same 
crime. When the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon* were drawn up, Becket at first, 

' They were egtablished at Clarendon, near Sa- 
lisbury, and arn in number sixteen. (Johnson's Ca- 
nons, 1 164.) Their object is to preserve the righta 
of the crown. (2, 14.) To prevent appeals from be- 
ing made to any foreign court. (4, 8.) To restrain 
the carrying of causes into ecclesiastical courts, 
(1, I^.) and the exercise of an undue (5) or inqui- 
sitorial power (6) in those courts, while their Just 
rights were preserved by the aid of temporal aii- 
thority. (10, 13.) To regula|e ecclesiastical elec- 
tions, so that the appointnMBt might not fall into 
the hands of the pope. (12.) To subject eccle- 
siastical property to civil service, 01.) and church- 
men to the jurisdiction of the ordinary courta of 
law, so far that it might be known what cogni- 
sance was claimed by the ecclesiastical power, 
and how the offending partiea were pumabed. 
(3.9.) ToscnaDpenonaoonnected with the Jdnf 
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(1164,) with much reluctance, promised 
to observe them, and to submit to what- 
erer else was the law in time of Henry 
I. ; but he subseqiiejidy obtained a dis- 
pensation from his oath. When he had 
attempted to leave the kingdom, and 
was driven back by contrary winds, a 
▼iolent persecution was begun against 
him in a parliament held at Northamp- 
ton. He had violated those laws which 
he had before sworn to observe, and 
was justly liable to punishment ; but it 
was not of this that they accused him ; 
he waa sued under frivolous, if not 
false pretences, and at last ordered to 
give in an account of the moneys re- 
ceived by him while chancellor. The 
day after this unreasonable demand, he 
entered the hail in his pontificals, ob- 
served a dignified conduct towards his 
opponents, and when threatened by the 
Earl of Leicester, declared that all 
claims on him had been discharged 
when he was made archbishop, and ap- 
pealed to God and the pope. The next 
night he set off in disguise, and retired 
to France. 

$ 68. The reception of Becket at the 
French court was much more favoura- 
ble than that which the ambassadors of 
the king of England experienced ; and 
\he same difference was observable at 
Sens, where the pontiff then resided. 
The Constitutions of Clarendon were 
immediately condemned by the pope, 
and the cause of Becket was taken up 
as his own. The violence of Henry 
now broke out in on unjustifiable per- 
secution of the friends of the archbishop, 
whom he stripped of all their property, 
sending them over to their patron, with 
the view of increasing his misery by 
the sufferings of those connected wi'th 
him. In this, as well as the former 
persecution, the passions of the king 
made him lose the advantage which his 
cause possessed, and he must have been 
regrarded as a tyrant, ^ven while assert- 
ing his own legitimate rights. 

Bucket's anger would have inclined 
him to proceed immediately to the ex- 
communication o/.^(»nry ; but, through 
the interference of the king of France, 
the thunders of the church were hurled 



I fbe immediate infltienre of prclpsiasticnl cen- | 
I, (7.) and to preTeni th«« ordination of alnTet, | 
■i wiUi thm ooowot of their mtaien. (16.) t 



against his minifters alone. Several 
attempts at reconciliation proved abor- 
tive ; and, in 1170, when the court of 
Rome seemed to hi^ more favourable 
towards Henry, the rage of the pri- 
mate became excessive. These circum- 
stances, however, appear to have expe- 
dited the cause of peace, for terms 
were soon after agreed on. The meet- 
ing which took place at Fretville dis- 
plays the gentlemanly feeling of the 
king, and the revengeful pride of 
Becket : he refused to forgive his op- 
ponents in any but general terms ; and 
the intention of these salvos was soon 
apparent ; for before he landed in Eng- 
land, he excommunicated those bishops 
who had taken any leading part against 
him, and thus declared war at the mo- 
ment when he should have been the 
messenger of peace. 

§ 59. Some angry expressions which 
dropped from Henry when the excom- 
municated bishops came to implore his 
protection, produced the murder of the 
primate. The tide of opinion now ran 
against the supposed author of this hor- 
rid deed ; but the king made his peace 
with Rome by solemnly disavowing any 
knowledge of, or participation in the 
murder. St. Thomas became a most 
powerful advocate with Heaven; and 
the miracles performed at his shrine 
would be incredible, if the force of ima- 
gination, in curing the most inveterate 
disorders, had not been proved by the 
quackery of modern times. Henry 
himself paid honour to him when deadf, 
and subjected his own person to great 
severities at his tomb. Louis too, with 
more consistency, visited his bones, and 
sought to obtain the heavenly aid of him 
whom he had protected on earth. Of 
the cleverness and decision of Becket*8 
character there can be no doubt ; but it 
seems equally unquestionable that his 
object was personal ambition ; he died 
a martyr to the cause of the advance- 
ment of his own ecclesiastical power. 
The violence of his letters to the court 
of Rome, and the vindictive persecution 
of his enemies, show most forcibly how 
far he was from that serenity which the 
disinterestedness of a good cause can 
alone inspire. 

$ 00. It was ^uring this period (1100) 
that the first punishment for heresy toolc 
place in England. About thirty Qer- 
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manst unoer a teacher named Gerhard, 
appeared in this country. They were 
examined he fore a synod at Oxford, 
hurnt in the forehead, and turned out | 
to perish in the fields. They made no 
proselytes, excepting one woman ; and, 
as the only account of their tenets 
which remains to us is derived from 
those who punished them, no fair judg- 
ment can be passed on the opinions 
which they entertained. They are said 
to have rejected the use of the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord's sup- 
per, to have been adverse to marriage, 
and to have gloried in their sufier- 
mgs.* 

$ 61. The manner in which the court 
of Rome interfered with the concerns 
of this kingdom cannot be more strongly 
illustrated than by a quarrel which hap- 
pened in 1186, when Archbishop Bald- 
win attempted to build a convent at 
Hackington, near Canterbury. The 
monks of the metropolitan church saw 
that any other archiepiscopal establish- 
ment was likely to interfere with their 
right of electing to the see ; and indeed 
the object in the erection of this reli- 
gious house seems to have been to dimi- 
nish their power. They appealed there- 
fore to Rome, and the pope insisted on 
the destruction of the intended esta- 
blishment, which was accomplished in 
1189; and so far did this jeak)usy ex- 
tend, that when Hubert, in 1196, at- 
tempted to found a society of canons 
at Lambeth, and offered every safeguard 
which oaths could give, that they should 
not interfere with the election, the 
monks of Canterbury still resisted ; and 
the see of Rome too well knew her own 
interest, not to advocate the cause of 
those who were always ready to fight 
her battles against any other authority. 

In 1200, Innocent III. took the bold 
step of imposing a tax of one-fortieth 
on all ecclesiastical revenues, for the 
purpose of a crusade ; to which it was 
never fully applied, says Diceto, unless 
the church of Rome has renounced her 
innate rapacity. 

$ 62. It was, however, in the reign 
of John that the papal authority rose 
to its greatest height: the first act of 
encroachment was the appointment of 
Stephen Langton to the see of Canter- 

I Collier's Ecc Hut 1347. 



bury. On the death of Hubert, tht 
monks, to make sure of their privilege, 
hastily elected Reginald, and dismissed 
him secretly to Rome, to obtain his in- 
vestiture ; but, contrary to a promise 
which he had given them, he disclosed 
the news of his election in Flanders, 
and brought the anger of the king on 
those who had been instrumental to it 
Upon this the monks, out of revenge, 
elected another primate, and the ques- 
tion was referred to Rome. The suf- 
fragan bishops of the diocese, too, sent 
in tneir claim ; but this was immediately 
rejected ; and the pope, having annulled 
both the elections of the monks, com- 
pelled such of their members as were 
then at Rome to proceed to a fresh elec- 
tion, absolving them from all the pro* 
mises to the contrary which they had 
made in England. Stephen Lan^n, 
in whose favour these steps were tdteOi 
vns by birth an Englishman, had re- 
ceived his education at Paris, and had 
subsequently been made a cardinal 
The intemperate warmth of the Britidi 
monarch was met by the haughty firm- 
ness of Innocent, who first laid the coun- 
try under an interdict, and then excom- 
municated John. But so little real eflecl • 
had these spiritual weapons, that the 
only two successful expeditions which 
John made, against Wales and Ireland, 
took place during this very period. 

$ 63. In 1212, the pope proceeded to 
depose John, and to free his subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance ; and in 
1213, committed the execution of this 
act to Philip of France. The secret 
cabals of his discontented barons, whose 
defection rendered all his prospects of 
defence uncertain, coupled with the 
threat of a foreign invasion, forced the 
pusillanimous John to surrender hii 
kingdom ; and on May 15, 1213, at 
Dover, Pandulf restored the crowQ, 
which was laid at his feet ; a tribute of 
a thousand marks was imposed, and the 
legate, having obtained the object of 
his church, forbade Philip to proceed 
in the invasion, and neglected the inte- 
rest of even those English churchmea 
who had suffered in the cause. So much 
did the pope now consider England as 
his own, that when, in 1215, the barons 
compelled John to sign the charter, the 
pope espoused the cause of the king 
with such earnestness, that he auapenddi 
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Langton for tke part which he had taken 
in favour of liberty. 

In this year the council of St. John 
Lateran was held, which authoritatively 
declared transubstantiation to be a tenet 
of the church. 

i 64. The papal power had probably 



after, and on his deathbed endeayonred 
to convince his friend, John of St. GKIes, 
that the pope was antichrist; and it 
should be remembered, that he was one 
of the most learned men of his day. 

i (16. The chief points in which the 
English clergy had encroached on the 



/ 



reached its greatest height by the sur- civil power consisted in their growing 
render which John made of his crown ; wealth, arid the freedom from tempord 
but its exactions and practical efiects jurisdiction which they claimed. A 
were by no means diminished under the partial remedy was provided first by a 
weak reign of Henry 111. A vast num- statute which passed in 1275, allowmg 
ber of the benefices in England were a clerk to be tried by a jury before he 
filled by Italians, who resided out of the was delivered over to his ordinary, and 
kingdom, and impoverished it by the the Statute of Mortmain, 1279, made 
sums which were thus withdrawn. But the king's consent necessary for any 
to what source could the oppressed in- transfer of property to an ecclesiastical 
habitants look for relief? They were body; but when Edward I. had esta- 
littie likely to obtain it from Rome itself, blished his power, he soon exerted it 
and the inadequacy of any such attempt over the ecclesiastical portion of his 
they themselves experienced when the subjects. 

barons made a remonstrance to the coun- In 1292, he demanded one-half of the 
cil of Lyons, (1245 ;J for the pontiff revenues of the church, in addition to 
amused them with delays, till their pa- many other exactions which he had 
tience was exhausted, and their return already made, and frightened the clergy 
to England was the next year followed into submission. Robert Winchelsey, 
by a further exaction of one-half of the then archbishop of Canterbury, in hopes 
reyenues of the non-resident clergy, and of putting a stop to these proceedings* 
a third of the rest. But this demand which seem in truth to have been yery 
was too great to be complied with, and tyrannical, obtained a bull from the 
the prudence of the court of Rome per- pope, which prohibited princes from 
ceived the danger of pressing it. taxing church property ; but the ineffi- 

$ 65. It was not, however, from the cacy of this was soon proved ; for £4: 
barons alone that the opposition to the ward excluded from the protection of 
court of Rome arose,* for Robert Gross- the laws those ecclesiastics who refused 
teste, or Greathead,* bishop of Lincoln, obedience to his demands, and directed 
ventured to lift his feeble voice against his civil officers to seize all the actual 



corruptions which he justly designated 
antichristian. • Innocent IV. had 



as 



property of 
brouffht the 



clergymen. This soon 
question to a close, and 

named his nephew, Frederic de Lava- obliged the churchmen to submit, 

nia, then a child, to a canonry in the The ecclesiastical history which lies 

church of Lincoln ; but the remon- between this period and the first preach- 

strances of the bishop were so strong, ing of Wiclif is marked by little pecu- 

that though they drew from the pope a liarity; and the civil power, as might 

torrent of abuse, he wisely gave way be expected, during the active reigns of 

to the more prudent adyice of some of the two Edwards, seems to have been 

his cardinals, and did not follow up the gaining ground. But the immediate 

question. The good bishop died soon vices of the clergy, and the fundamen- 

iFoxiTMar. i. 364. ^^1 errors existing in the ecclesiastical 

» See a life of Grossteste by Pegge. 4to. He system, which formed the real cause of 

WM hern 1175. In the early pirt of his life he ^j^g attacks of Wiclif, and which are 

resided in Oxford, and lectured there to the black • , , ^i i ^i ^» k;«*^,,r ^f »Vi;*i 

Irani. Whenelectedbiehopof Lincoln, 1235, he mdeed the only church history of this 

much assisted by the friars in his episcopal period, shall be detailed by way of pre- 



duiiK.<<. strongly enforced discipline, and endea- 
Toured to reform abuses, defended the rights of 
the church and kingdom against papal encroach- 
ments, though he always submitted to the author- 
ity of Rome ; about 125*2, he put fertb a sermon 
■t Lyons, invcighinff bitterly against the comip- 
I of the court otRome. 



face to the account given of this great 
author of the Reformation. There are, 
however, some few general observa- 
tions, which may be introduced with 
advantage into this part of our history* 
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§ 67. la tracing the extension of the 
papal dominion in this kingdom* much 
more must be attributed to the vices of 
the British kings than to any other 
cause. The comparative weakness of 
the popes before the Conquest had pre- 
vented them from interfering so much 
with the affairs of Britain ; but as Rome 
became strong, she advanced her claims, 
and established them, whenever her in- 
terests could be mixed up with the cor- 
rection of the real grievances existing 
in church or state. The unjust usurpa- 
tion of William I. was sanctioned by 
the pope, and this same king introduced 
legates to execute his tyranny ; but his 
injustice consisted in favouring the Nor- 
man clergy, and not in robbing the 
church as a body ; and William Rufus 
might have kept himself as independent 
as his father, had not his invasion of 
church property compelled Anselm to 
fly to Rome for protection. The quar- 
rel about investiture was really one as 
to the power which it gave the king of 
selling his preferments. Had not Henry 
80 disposed of the benefices which be- 
came vacant, the interest of the clergy 
of England would have coincided with 
that of the king ; his own avarice cre- 
ated the opposition which was raised 
against him ; and in this vice he was so 
shameless, that when he had been in- 
vested with authority to restrain the 
marriage of the clergy, he used it by 
selling them licenses which dispensed 
with the restraint. It was not till Ste- 
phen had most unjustly seized on the 
castles of Roger, bishop of Sarum, and 
his nephews, that his own brother Hen- 
ry, the papal legate, ventured to sum- 
mon the king before an ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal ; and Stephen^ himself an usurper, 
appealed to the pope against his own 
bishops. John was incapable of con- 
tending with Rome, because he had first 
lost the confidence and love of his sub- 
jects. And the same thing occurred 
during the reigns of more powerful 
monarchs. Edward I. imposed, a tax 
of one-tenth on ecclesiastical property, 
through Pope Nicholas IV., and after- 
wards exacted larger sums from the 
clergy, till they in their tura obtained 
a bull which forbade the transfer of any 
ecclesiastical revenues to lay purposes, 
without the concurrence of the holy see. 

$66. Most of the contests which 



took place concerned the property of 
the church, and might more justly be 
viewed as questions of civil right than 
as belonging to ecclesiastical matters. 
The church is a body corporate, wilb 
spiritual functions, but possessed of 
temporal rights; the injustice gene- 
rally arose with regard to the tempo- 
ralities, ordinarily with respect to the 
appointments ; and as the ecclesiastical 
body had no other means of defending 
its own rights, than by spiritual thun- 
ders, the invasion of a right purely 
temporal in its nature became a ques- 
tion of spiritual power, from the way ' 
in w^hich the contest was carried on.* 
The king kept a bishopric or abbey 
vacant, and let the temporalities out to 
farm. The church was injured by the 
want of a head, but the injustice was 
such as might have been remedied 
without any appeal to a foreign power, 
if the barons had maintained the rights 
of the church; but when the church 
found no other remedy, her memben 
were forced to seek for aid from any 
source which could afibrd it to them, 
and so put themselves under the pro- 
tection of Rome. And that see usu- 
ally showed itself eager to support the 
weaker party, till the stronger submit- 
ted to acknowledge the authority of its 
decisions, but exhibited no objection to 
subject the church to the crown, pro- 
vided the crown was subservient to » 
Rome. 

§ 69. So again with regard to the right 
of taxation, the church had always pos- 
sessed the privilege of imposing taxes 
upon her members, but the necessities 
of Edward I. induced him to demand a 
contribution of one-fifth of their mova- 
bles from the clergy ; and Winchelsey, 
then archbishop of Canterbury, (1296,) 
obtained a bull prohibiting princes to 
levy, and churchmen to pay, any taxes 
imposed without the permission of the 
Roman see. Edward reduced the clergy 
to submission by putting them out of the 
protection of the law, as they would 
contribute nothing to the support of the 
government ; but his conduct was cer- 
tainly very tyrannical. The papal bull 



^See the Constitutions of Boniface, in John* 
son's Canons. 1261, which, thoueh they wen 
never esta\}Iished as law, yet mark stronsly the 
violeiice and follv of those who then wiuied to 
legislate as friencu of the chnreh. 
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claimed a power over the crown, to 
which there could be no just preten- 
sion, but such a claim could hardly 
deprive the clergy of the right of tax- 
ing themselves. The question was not 
whether or no they should pay taxes, 
but . a3 to the authority which should 
impose such taxes. This proceeding 
of the king was an infringement of 
their civil rights ; and had in its nature 
a tendency to weaken the dependence 
of the church on the crown, and to 
transfer the allegiance of the heart of 
the churchman from his king to the 
pope; and the frequency of political 
disturbances and personal insecurity 
induced the wealthy members of the 
church to prepare every means of de- 
fence within their power; so that if 
we. regard the higher clergy in their 
maimer of life, and their proceedings 
agaiast the crown, they resembled lay- 
men rather than ministers of the gos- 
pel. There were many instances when 
the^ engaged personally in war, and 
their castles were often as strong, their 
retainers as numerous and warlike, as 
those of any temporal lord ; and the 
history of the churchmen of this period 
can hardly be reckoned as belonging 
to ecclesiastical history, any further 
than as it records the temporal wealth 
and power with which they were then 
invested. 



$ 70. In order to discover the source 
of thalf poiiti(^al influence which was 
possessed by Rome, we must look at 
the elements of which society was 
then composed. The king was the 
monarch of a military oligarchy, whose 
power mainly depended on the mili- 
tary strength which he possessed ; and, 
therefore, chiefly on his own personal 
character, and the manner in which he 
used the resources of the crown. The 
church was a confederacy of corpora- 
tions, sole and aggregate, whose very 
existence depended on opinion, ^d 
whose real strength consisted in com- 
bination, and in cultivating the arts of 
peace and civilization. Rome, pos- 
sessed of many advantages in other 
respects, formed a centre of combina- 
tion for the church, and the folly and 
injustice of the crown and of the ba- 
rons would have rendered Rome and 
the church invincible, had not those 
vices, which are, humanly speakingy 
inseparable from power and wealth, 
destroyed the illusion of public opinion, 
and prevented churchmen from being 
able to trust in each other. The vices 
of monarchs and of nations flrst made 
the pope a king of kings ; and the vices 
of Rome and her servants destroyed a 
power which no other human force 
could have subdued. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



FBOM WICLIF, 1366, TO HENHY VHI., 1609. 

101. ^en wish to remedy abuses when they affect tbcimselves. 102. Political abuses; aeparele 
juri8diction of the clergy. 103. Money drained out of the kingdom. 104. Laws to restrain the 
papal power. 105. Moral abuses i the mendicant orders. 106. Doctrinal abuses ; pftrdons ; ttaa- 
i substantiation. 107. Little prospect of redress ; inutility of canons. 108. WicUf a leader io the 
Reformation. 109. His enmity to the fnars. 110. He defends the crown against the papal power. 
HI. Attacked by the papal authority, but defended. 112. Driven from Oxford. 113. Summoned 
to Rome, but dies. 114. His talents atid opposition to Rome. 115. Opinions of WicUf; pi|ML 
supremacy. 116. Church property; cehbacy. 117. Purgatory.; episcopacy. 118. Seven noi- 
ments. 119. Transubstantiation ; on justification and sonctincation. 120. Wiclif*8 foUowen. 
121. Enactments of Henry IV. in favour of persecution. 122. William Sawtrey, martyr. 123. 
Lord Cobham. 124. His execution. 125. Pretended rebelUon of Lord Cobham. 126. PeeocL 
127. His excuse for images and pilgrimages. 126. Papal supremacy and monastic orders. 129. 
The Bible; celibacy; fasting. 130. Contmued persecution. 131. Summary of the histor^r ; orioB 
jof ecclesiastical power. 132. Competitors for tne nomination to preferments. 133. Oriffin of ue 
claim of each. 134. Each seek their own advantage, in consequence of the weahh of the piefcr- 
ment. 1 35. Advantages and disadvantages of wealth to the church. 136. Civil offices in the bandi 
of churchmen; these evils were destroyed when they came to be examined. 137. Many stepi 
Imade towards reformation, biu an Almighty hand was still wanting. 



5 101. The period which we are about 
to examine is often regarded with less 
attention perhaps than it desenres, since 
it must contain traces of those steps 
which eventually led to the Reforma- 
tion. The opinions of a people like 
ourselves are not changed in a mo- 
ment, or at the mere mandate of a 
court ; parties must have been long 
nearly balanced, or the party weakest 
in political influence must really be the 
favourite of the nation* before a rapid 
transition can alter the religion of a 
country. The prejudices of the multi- 
tude generally coincide with whatever 
they have found established, till cir- 
cumstances induce them to suppose 
that some pressure under which they 
are labouring may be removed. The 
discovery of an abtise by no means dis- 
poses the generality of mankind to seek 
a remedy ; but they are easily excited 
to desire the reform of abuses which 
affect themselves, or when any other 
causes of suffering dispose them to wish 
for a change. 

Before, therefore, we enter on the 
history of Wiclif and his followers, it 
may be useful to devote a few pages to 
a short account of the abuses which 
existed in the church about this time. 
We will begin with those of a political 
nature. 

§ 102. The general extension of the 
papal authority had so blinded the eyes 
of mankind, with regard to that species 
of anomaly in civil government which 
has since been designated under the 



name of imperium in imperiot that 
though there- were frequent complaiDts 
of the pope's interfering too much with 
the affairs of this country, yet no one 
seems to have claimed that total exclu- 
sion of foreign jurisdiction, which is 
now generally admitted as necessary 
to constitute an independent kingdom. 
There were many attempts to limit the 
exclusive jurisdiction which the church 
exercised over its own members, and 
which was in reality subversiye of the 
equitable administration of justice. If 
a priest were guilty of the most heinous 
offences, he could only be punished by 
ecclesiastical censures ; and the com' 
mission of rape, murder, or robbery, 
was visited by confinement in a bishop's 
prison, in which the appearance of ca- 
nonical severity wels rendered ineffect- 
ual by the ease with which a dispensa- 
tion from any canon might be obtained. 
§ 103. These evils, however, did not 
affect the mass of the people, and though 
injurious to society, were confined with- 
in a compass comparatively small ; while 
the quantity of money* taken out of the 
kingdom by means of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy was felt by all, and could not 
fail to attract the notice of the most un- 
informed political economist. The great 
source of this abuse was the power 
exercised by the pope of granting pre- 
ferments by means of provisions or ex- 
pective graces, by which he appointed 

> In 1376, the sum paid to the |>ope was fin 
times as much as that paid to the lung. CoCt4Ni'f 
Abridgment, 128 ; Lewis's WidiC 34. 
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i successor* to any benefice, whether in 
lis own gift or no, before it became va- 
cant, and thus took the patronage of all 
lountries into his hands. This opened 
I door to a variety of other abuses; 
lungry foreigners were introduced into 
he richest offices,^ who, while they en- 
oyed their incomes abroad, thought little 
f the spiritual care of their flocks, or 
he temporal hardships to which the ex- 
£tions of greedy stewards necessarily 
xposed them. At the same time an 
.dditional revenue was produced to the 
►apal throne by means of bribery, and 
he exactment of annates or firsl-fruits, 
rhich were a tax of one year's income 
3 vied' on preferments when they be- 
ame vacant, it was originally paid on 
bosc benefices only which were in the 
ift of the pope ; as therefore his pa- 
ronage was extended, he enlarged at 
!ie same time this branch of his income, 
nd the indefinite power thus exerted 
nabled him, as circumstances arose, to 
dvance his prerogative.* The pope 
laimed to himself the right of taxing 
eneiiced churchmen according to the 
alue of their preferments, and the tal- 
ige amounted generally to a twentieth, 
^metimes to a tenth, or larger propor- 
on. This method of raising money 
ras introduced at the time of the cru- 
ides, but subsequently extended to 
ther wars, in which the interests of the 
hurch of Rome were concerned. This 
* venue was occasionally granted to the 
ing, though uhimately appropriated to 
le pope. The sum, too, collected as 
'eter's-pence* was considerable, and the 



*■ I^w'ib'b Pecock, 31. 
2 Fox, A. & M. i. 489. Lewia'8 WicKf, 35. 
' Tbc annHtcs were by the reformers consi- 
md BM bribes, (see ^ 201, a,) and it is probable 
at at first they very much resenibled ihem. It 
aiicertnin when the custom originated, but their 
tte seems earlier than that generally assigned ; 
,ey were objected to as illeffal and oppressive 
»lbro 1250, and at the council of Vienne, 1315, 
'op'Mals were made for fheir discontinuance, 
hich were opposed by Clement V. It is not ex- 
aordinary that uncertainty should prevail with 
ispcct to ibem, for they were on irregular de- 
and, settled by the pope*s chamber, and often 
ccccdod two or three years* income. Lewis's 
ecock, p. 40. They were declared illegal by the 
luncil of Constance. The pope did not obtain 
em for himself in England, till after the reign 
Edward I. 

* Perer's-pence was an annual tribute of one 
mny paid at Rome out of every family, at the 
ast ot St. Peter. It was gjranted by Ina, (740,) 
irtly as alms, and ptrtly in recompeoiB for a 
>iiae erected in Rome for EagfUk pUfriaM^ It 



fees paid to the pope's officers for aid- 
ing suitors in their causes, or expeditinflc 
ecclesiastical business with the church 
of Rome, tended to swell the total amount . 
which was drained from the pockets of 
our ancestors, and rendered the minds 
of all men alive to every argument tend- 
ing to show the unsoundness of a system 
of which they personally felt the galling 
effects. The officers who thus impo- 
verish/ed the kingdom were injurious in 
another point of view ; they not only 
formed, as it were, a papal army within 
the country, but furnished information 
to Rome^ of every thing which was trans- 
acted, thus providing that court with the 
means of continuing the slavery to 
which England was reduced.' The 
prerogative of sanctuary' had become 
exceedingly injurious to morality and 
the police ; for the perpetrators of every 
species of crime, who could reach one 
of these places of refuge, were free from 
immediate danger, and reserved for the 
commission of fresh enormities, when- 
ever their pursuers relaxed in their ex- 
ertions to bring them to punishment. 
Wealth, then, and authority, as well aa 
almost every species of knowledge, were 
in the hands of those most interested in 
the continuance of abuses, so that all 
external influence seemed combined to 
perpetuate these evils. 

§ 104. There are, however, three 
laws, by which it was attempted to re- 
strain the power of the church, passed 
not far from this period* 

(a. d. 1279.) The Statute of Mort- 
main" tried to prevent bodies corporate 
from acquiring any lands or tenements, 
since the services and other profits due 
from them to the superior lord were 
thereby taken away, because escheatSy 
dbc, could never accrue, as the body 
never died. But this enactment waa 
variously eluded ; and the number of 



was paid generally till the 25th of Henry VIII. 
Bum's Er,cl. Law. 

» Lewis's Wichf, 35. 

' It is perhaps worthy of remark, that as the 
popes, from Clement v., 1305, to Gregory XI.. 
1378, (Vaughan's WiclifTe, i. 281,) were all 
Frenchmen, and resided at Avignon, as well at 
Clement VII. and Benedict XIII. to 1409, this 
wealth and power was thrown into the hands of a 
nation engaged in political rivaky with Englaiul, 
and that tnerefore the eyes of the people of this 
country must have been^ peculiarly opea to Una 
abuse during the life of Widif. 

^ Lewis's Wiclif, 38. 

* Bom's Justice ; TomUn'sLaw DkL 
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subsequent laws on the subject prove 
how inadequate human institutions are 
to counteract the interests of those who 
are possessed of power. Some persons 
may question the justice of such an en- 
actment, some persons its wisdom ; but 
the tendency which all bodies torporate 
hare to accumulate property clearly 
points out the necessity of some species 
of restraint, though it appears very 
doubtful whether this be the wisest me- 
thod of imposing it. Strict justice and 
sound policy seem always to go hand in 
hand ; and as it is hard to prevent any 
individual who has acquired wealth 
from applying his property as he pleases, 
it would perhaps be wiser to allow bo- 
dies corporate to alienate, under certain 
restrictions, than to endeavour to pre- 
vent them from acquiring. The laws 
which obstruct the alienation and trans- 
fer of property are those which are most 
injurious in England. 

^A. D. 1343.) The statute against pro- 
visions forbad© any one, under the pain 
of forfeiture, to receive or execute any 
letters of provisions for preferments; 
but as this law practically carried all 
questions dependent on it before the 
tribunals of the court of Rome, to which 
the party aggrieved naturally applied 
for redress, it was enacted by the sta- 
tute of praemunire,* (a. d. 1352,) that 
whoever drew out of the country a plea 
which belonged to the king's court* 
should be outlawed, after a warning of 
two months. Of the justice and wis- 
dom of these laws there can be little 
doubt. 

$ 105. Had the members of the esta- 
blishment which was thus privileged, 
and for whose support these large sums 
were expended, been themselves irre- 
proachable in their conduct, it would 
nave obviated one great source of scan- 
dal ; but 80 far was this from being the 
case, that, during part of this time, no- 
thing could be more corrupt than the 

1 The exact deriTation of the word is uncertain. 
Some take it to proceed from the defence it gives 
the crown against the encroachments of foreign 

Kwers : others from jpT^enwnere, which has been 
rbaroasly turned mto prmmunire; in which 
■ense it is certainly sometmies used. The term 
prmmunire is eitfeer taken for the writ, or the 
ofienoe for which the writ is granted. It was 
twice renewed by Edward III. 27, 28 ; by Rich- 
ard II. 12, 13, 16 ; Henry IV. 2. Abridged from 
Bkmnt's Law Dictionary. 
^•£dwvdIIL2ft. 



papal court;* -while its emissaries in 
England did all they could to irritate 
those whom they pilWed. The pride 
and luxury of the higher ecclesiastics 
were excessive ; they vied with tempo- 
ral lords in all the vanities of life, and 
men who had forsworn the world were 
on their journeys often seen accompa- 
nied by fourscore richly mounted at- 
tendants. Celibacy, which was strictly 
imposed by the ordinances of the 
church, led the clergy into divers snares 
and temptations | and the canons against 
incontinency are so numerous, that their 
very number proves their inefficacy. 
Those who had the cure of souls not 
only neglected their duty with regard 
to preaching and instructing* \he com- 
mon people, but most of the higher sta- 
tions in the state were held by church- 
men ;* many filled menial offices in the 
establishments of their patrons; and 
their ignorance was frequently so ei- 
oessive, that numbers of them were un- 
acquainted with the Ten Command- 
ments, and could hardly pronounce 
correctly the words for the performance 
of th^ sacraments. These causes gave 
rise to the mendicant orders, who in- 
fested the church chiefly in the thir- 
teenth century. They pretended to an 
extraordinary call from God to reform 
the world, and correct the faults of the 
secular clergy. To this end they put 
on « mighty show of zeal for the good 
of men s souls, and of contempt of 
the world : accused the secular clergy 
of famishing the souls of men, calling 
them dumb dogs and cursed hirelings; 
maintained that evangelical poverty 
became the ministers of the gospel; 
that it was unlawful for them to possess 
any thing, or to retain propriety in any 
worldly goods. As for the public o^ 
ders of the church, they would not be 
tied to them, alleging that themselves 
being wholly spiritual, could not be 
obliged to any carnal ordinances. They 
broke in everywhere upon the paro- 
chial clergy ; usurped their office ; in 
all populous and rich places, set up 
altars of their own ; withdrew the peo- 
ple from communion with their parish 
priest ; would scarce allow the hopes 
of salvation to any but their own disci- 



* F. Petrarcha Epist. sine tit. lib. p. 797, 807. 
«yMigb«iL898. 
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'horn they bewitchied with great 
:es of sanctity, and assiduity in 
ing. These artifices had raised 
^putation and interest so high in 
y^ears, that they wanted very lit- 
uin the secular clergy, and there- 
le church. But in less than an 
) cheat of these impostors became 
St to all men. They procured 
' societies incredible riches ; built 
iselves stately palaces ; infinitely 
jed the viciousness of which they 
emselves (perhaps unjustly) ac- 
he secular clergy ; and long be- 
e Reformation became the most 
us and contemptible part of the 
of Rome.* 

6. .]Sor were the doctrines of this 
less exceptionable than the po- 
or private characters of the 
men. Idolatry had become ex- 
,the people neglected the weight- 
tters of the law, and placed their 
of acceptance with God on pij^ 
fes,' Avhich were esteemed the 
neritorious in proportion to the 
ties which Avere to be encoun- 
n the way. Another method by 
the beguiled multitude hoped to 
for themselves the favour of 
n, consisted in their purchasing 
olution for their sins from the 
minister of the church, who 
d to himself the power of bind- 
d loo;sing, without reference to 
iduct of those Avho made tbem- 
the objects of these papal remis- 
not that the infallible bead of 
ristian community could act con- 

the ordinances of God, but that 
mighty would ratify his servant's 
, whatever might be its nature. 
3ctrine of transubstantiation must 
•e be omitted, which subsequently 

1 so ordinary a subject of perse- 
. It was asserted that, under the 
)f the bread and wine, the very 
body of Christ was presented 
had been born of Mary, and had 
d on the cross, and that the ele- 
, after consecration, no longer re- 

their materia] substance ; while 

added, that he who would not 

3 this, Avould have disbelieved 

to be the Son of God, had he 



ry Wharton's Defence of Pluralitiei, 9, 
1692. 
rdsworth, E. B. L 165. 



seen him in the form of a crucified ser- 
vant. 

§ 107. These numerous abuses,* 
much as they must have injured the 
commonalty, and ofiended those who 
from their situation were mest capable 
of judging of their destructive tendency, 
seemed to admit of no remedy, since 
the interests of the parties concerned 
appeared to be so much at variance 
with each other. Whatever might be 
the wish of her conscientious members, 
the church of Rome was little likely to 
reform abuses productive of so many 
temporal advantages to herself. If any 
thing were conceded to the remon- 
strances of the prince or people, it was 
as readily withdrawn when occasion 
admitted of its resumption. Severity 
in the canon law becomes nugatory, 
whenever the power of dispensing with 
it is lodged in the hands of the same 
body against whose irregularities it was 
framed ; and that balance of mutual 
advantage, which mixed establishments 
enjoy, cannot exist in conjunction with 
such an anomaly ; in fact, the profit on 
the dispensation seems sometimes to 
have been one object in framing par- 
ticular canons.* 

' As an abstract of the more oflensive abases 
(Fox, Acts and Mon. i. 433) about this time, the 
Complaint of the Ploughman may be consulted : 
its author is not known. It begms with a brier 
account of the Old Testament history, and a 
stalfement of the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment ; it complains that men have taken away 
the honour due to God ; that auricular confession 
is not of divine, institution, and leads to much evil. 
It obiects to the spite, enmity, pride, and worldly, 
mindcdness of the priests ; their pharisaical pray, 
ers, singing and offering mass, instead of teacning \ 
to their unmarried state, as the cause of much 
evil in the church ; to thpir splendid buildings, im- 
ages, &c., and not fecdmg the flock, and to their 
preventing others who would do so ; to their in- 
justice, in not punishing the clergy as other per- 
sons ; to their setting up the canon law and pope's 
decrees above the law of God ; to their inquisito- 
rial manner of taking evidence. He blames the 
pope's unwillingness to forgive ; his commanding 
people to fight for him, and to swear even falsely, 
and to break God's commandments ; he repro- 
bates the sins of pride, and covetousncss ; calls 
Christ thc]good Shepherd, the clergy evil ones; 
asserts that the pope i§ antichrist, and has no 
power over purgatory; declares marriage to be 
honourable to all, and compensations for yrhore- 
dom in the clergy abominable; and ends with a 
prayer for deliverance from such teachers. 

* Clement V., by way of favo^ to Archbishop 
Rejrnolds, 1313, gave him power to grant the fof- 
lowin^ dispensations. To dispense with his own 
visitations, which might be perforined by proxy ; 
to absolve one hundred excommunicated penmiti 
to grant one hundred days* abaolouoo, foi heanog 
c2 
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$ 108. Against these abuses did 
Wiclif stand forward as the champion 
of Christianity.* We must not indeed 
esteem him to have been first in the 
glorious path ; for in his writings he 
often refers to Greathead and Fitz- 
ralph )■ but he took so conspicuous a 
lead in the contest, that he may well 
be deemed one of the grandsires of 
the Reformation. His first work was 
against the covetousness of the court 
of Rome ; it was published in 15^56, 
and denominate(^ ** The last Age of the 
Church."' He Avas at this time about 
thirty-two years of age, and had ren- 
dered himself conspicuous in the uni- 
versity of Oxford by his learning, and 
the freedom of discussion in which he 
indulged. He had originally belonged 
to Clueen's college, but was subse- 
quently elected to a fellowship of Mer- 
ton, which then enjoyed considerable 
celebrity as a college. The* subject 
was well chosen ; covetousness is a 
vice' so open to obserA^ation, and so 
palpably contrary to the precepts of the 
gospel, that though its existence proved 
nothing in reality against the doctrines 
of the church, the discussion prepared 
men's minds to doubt w-hethcr infalli- 
bility of belief belonged to a body 
which was obviously deficient in prac- 
tice. Had the church of Rome herself 
undertaken the reformation of those 
abuses, which her menrtbers must have 
deplored as strongly as the Protestant, 
it is far from impossible that our sepa- 
ration from her might never have taken 
place ; but the providence of God, who 
ordains all things for the best, made the 
examination of her condxict the means 
of detecting the errors of her creed. 
In 1:J()5, Wiclif* was appointed warden 
of Canterbury-hall, by Simon de Islip, 
archbishop of Canterbury, but was the 



him prench ; to ordain one hundred bastards ; to 
allow twelve minors to hold preferments ; and 
forty priests to hold pluralities. 1 he severity of a 
mnon thus became n bank from which the pope 
might draw.. Wilk. Cons. ii. 433— 444. 

* Lewis. Life. 

* For Greathead, see $ fi.*) 2. Richard Fitz- 
ralph was educated in Oxford, and afterwards be- 
came in succession archdeacon of Litchfield, com- 
mipsary or chancellor of Oxford, and archbishop 
of Armagh, froill whence he is often called Ar- 
machanuB. About 1359 he maintained nine con- 
clusions against the begginc friars before Inno- 
cent VL; he died in baniuitnent. Fox*8 Acts 
and Mon. i. 464, &c. 

*L«wifl'a Wiclif, 3. « Ibid. IS. 
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next year expelled by Langham, who 
had succeeded to th^ arcniepiscopal 
chair. 

$ 109. This expulsion arose from the 
enmity of the ecclesiastics regular, who 
formed a part of that society, and who 
were favoured by the new archbishop. 
Wiclif indeed had long $hown himself 
a great enemy* to the friars, who were 
then very numerous in and about Ox- 
ford, and who had rendered themselves 
obnoxious to the university by their 
endeavours to draw away tne students 
from the colleges into their own esta- 
lishments; and an additional stimulus 
was now given to this general dislike 
by the political circumstances of the 
kingdom ; for though his immediate 
opponent was a nlonk, and not a friar, 
yet, as the resistance was against the 
court of Rome, to w*hich both ordeis 
were equally allied, the animosity may 
be esteemed to have been common to 
both. In 13(35, a demand was made • 
by Urban V. of the arrears of the tri- 
bute conferred by John on the papacy, 
and which had not been paid for many 
vears. The question had been referred 
by Edward to the parliament ; but, as 
the opinions of the hierarchy were dif- 
ferent from those of the rest of the 
kingdom, the refusal which this demand 
had there met with was questioned by 
many ecclesiastics, and among the rest, 
by some of the regular clergy resident 
in Oxford ; and against one of these 
Wiclif publicly advocated the cause of 
the king, and maintained the soundness 
of the answer returned by the parlia- 
ment : viz., "that as neither John nor 
any other king 'had power to dispose of 
his kingdom, without the consent of 
parliament, no subsequent monarch 
could be bound by any such transfer, 
in itself originally jllegol."'* Althouc:h 
his labours were not confined to the 
university, yet Oxford appears to hare 
been the chief seat of his residence 
and exertions, where, in 1372, he pro- 
fessed divinity ; i. €., took his degree 
of D. D., giving lectures and holding 
disputations ;'' in these he frequently 

* Lewis's Wiclif, 22, &c. 

» Ibid. App. No. 30, p. 349. 

' Wiclif 18 frequently called professor of divini- 
ty, which arises, I believe, from a mistake cob- 
cerninff unitersity customs. In theory, eveiT 
D.D. 18 S. T. P. " sanctc theolo^ profeaaor '^ 
and all the divinity exercbes oonaiit m teachnif 
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inreiglied against the errors of the 
church of Kome ; and his diligence 
and zeal were crowned with ample suc- 
cess ; for his audiences were most nu- 
merous, and his opinions received with 
marked approbation. 

$ 1 10. In 1374, Edward issued a com- 
mission to his bishops,* in order to as- 
certain what preferments Avere in the 
hands of foreigners ; and in consequence 
of their report, a meeting took place at 
Bruges between the pope's nuncios 
and certain ambassadors from England, 
of whom Wiclif was one : this honour 
he probably obtained in consequence 
of his having before advocated the spi- 
ritual liberty of the kingdom. It was 
here after a time settled, that the pope 
should not in future use provisions, nor 
the king present to benefices, by Quare 
impedit.^ On his return, in 1376, Wic- 
lif obtained the rectory of Lutterworth, 
and the prebend of Aust, in the colle- 
giate church of Westbury. During the 
reign of Edward III. the payment of 
Peter's-pence appears to have been dis- 
continued ; but when Richard II. came 
10 the throne, it was re-demanded ; and 
the question, having been debated in 
the first parliament of that reign,' was 
referred to Wiclif, who maintained, that 
as an alms, or charitable donation, it 
might be lawful for the kingdom to sus- 
pend the payment which' had been ori- 
ginally made as a free gift. For it was 
one of Wiclif's favourite maxims, on 
which he often reasoned in public, as 
well a« exercised his pen, that the civil 
power, the original donor of ecclesias- 
tical property, might, when the wealth 
so bestowed Avas uselessly or injuriously 
lavished, rescind its donation, and re- 
sume its rights. This doctrine, together 
with his opposition to the power of bind- 
ing and loosing, rendered him obnox- 
ious to the papal displeasure, while his 



lives of ecclesiastical dignitaries ex* 
posed him to the personal hatred of 
many powerful churchmen. 

§ 111. In 1377, Gregory XL* issued 
several bulls, by which Simon Sudbury, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and William 
Courtney, then bishop of London, were 
appointed papal commissioners to try 
Wiclif on certain points brought against 
him. A bull to the same efiect had 
previously been sent to the university 
of Oxford ; but his tenets had taken 
such deep root in that place, that it pro- 
duced little effect.* Before these com- 
missioners he appeared in St. Paul's ; 
but the presence of John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaster, and H. Percy, earl mar- 
shal, caused so great a tumult in the 
assembly, that no proceedings were en- 
tered into ; and a similar confusion 
arising from the presence of the mob, 
together with a message from the queen- 
mother, (Jane, daughter of Edmond, 
earl of Kent,) produced the same con- 
clusion to a subsequent session held at 
Lambeth. About this time Wiclif sent 
in a declaration of his faith on certain 
points, contained in eighteen articles,* 
of which the substance will be given 
under the head of his opinions. 

§112. (a. d. 1378.) The death of 
Gregory put an end to the commission, 
and no formal decree was issued against 
Wiclif; but his health suffered much 
fr6m anxiety and fatigue ; and during 
the next year he was nearly brought to 
the grave by a severe fever under which 
he laboured in Oxford.'' On this occa- 
sion his old enenlies, the friars, in com- 
pany with the aldermen of the city, paid 
him a visit, and, after professions of 
kindness, exhorted him to do them such 
justice as remained within the power 
of a dying man, for the many injuries 
which their society had experienced 
from him. Upon this, he ordered him- 



theology. At this time, doctors were really 
teschers. 

> Lcwia'a Wiclif, A pp. No. 30, p. 33. 

' Quare imprdU is B writ that lies for him who 
has purchaf ed an advow9on, against him who dis- 
tsrbs liim in the right of his advowson, by pre- 
fenting a clerk thereto when the church is void. 
Bkmni's Law Diet, in voc. The king in this case 
miui have placed himself in the situation of one 
eWming the right of advowson. and have issued 
t oarremonding writ, and by his soperior power 
Um^ ento re ed ine adroisadii of hit clerk. 

•Ltww'sWielif,ft5. 



continual strictures upon the infamous self to be raised in his bed, and ex- 
claimed aloud, »»I shall not die, but live, 
and declare the evil deeds of the friars !" 
On his recovery, he continued to preach 
against the same opinions which he had 
before attacked, and began his transla* 
tion of the Scriptures into English ; and 
though this excited considerable oppo- 
sition, yet his controverting the favour- 
ite doctrine of transubstantiation' raised 
- t 



« Lewis's Wiclif, 56. • Ibid. 54. 

•Ibid. 59. nbid.62. "IhULSO. 
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a much more formidable storm against 
him, which, in the following year, 1382, 
ended in his being forced to remove 
from Oxford to Lutterworth. The par- 
ticulars of this persecution are reported 
in so contradictory a manner by diflfer- 
ent authors, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine what portion of credit should be 
attached to each. It appears that his 
friend, the duke of Lancaster,* however 
he might approve of his arguments 
against the papal supremacy, was un- 
willing that any innovations should be 
made in the received opinion about the 
sacrament ; so that Wiclif, on this occa- 
sion, must have stood alone.' He is 
reported to have recanted all his hereti- 
cal tenets, which were certainly con- 
demned, and the students of the univer- 
sity forbidden to attend lectures where 
the objectionable doctrines about the 
sacraments were professed. 

It is manifest, at the same time, that 
there was no great readiness on the part 
of the university to obey this archiepis- 
copal mandate, though Wiclif and some 
of his more immediate folio wer» were 
ultimately silenced and etpelled. 

§ 1 13. Some of the errors which are 
imputed to him are so obviously absurd,' 
that he must have given his testimony 
against them as readily as his persecu- 
tors, while the recantations which are 
preserved are mer<?ly qualifications of 
his pwn opinions, and professed for the 
purpose of obviating false reports con- 
cerning his faith; and Mr. Vaughan* 
has clearly shown that he had prepared 
his own mind for extremities, even at 
the time that he proceeded with all out- 
ward moderation. 

This became now every day the more 
necessary; for the number of his fol- 
lowers was daily drawing the attention 
of the chnrch, and the bishops were 
arming themselves with the civil power 
to repress innovations. In 1382,* the 
statute was enacted which directed she- 
rifls to imp'-ison itinerant preachers till 
they should justify themselves to the 
church; a law which wQuld have af- 
forded every facility to persecution, had 
not the complaint which Wiclif pre- 



> Lewis's Wiclif, 99. 

2 Knyghion, x. Scrip, col. 2647. 
C ' One of these is, Item, that God ought to obey 
the devil. Lewis, 107, art. 7. 
, *iLl29. 'Fox, I 503. 



sented to the commons induced them 
to disclaim the authority of the enact- 
ment altogether." His rest, however, 
in this world was of short continuance ; 
he experienced a fit of the palsy before 
he got to Lutterworth. When cited by 
Urban to appear before him, he was 
obliged to plead his infirmity, and a re- 
turn of his disease carried him off in 
1384.'^ The disorder attacked him dur- 
ing the time of divine service in his 
parish ; he fell down, and became 
speechless ; and this t;ircumstance has 
not failed to attract the notioe of his 
enemies, who have recorded the event.* 
§ 1 14. In estimating the value of the 
labours of Wiclif, we should not forget 
that he was distinguished in his own 
day, as much for his learning and elo- 
quence as for his opposition to the court 
of Rome ; «nd that his enemies, among 
the calumnies with which they have 
loaded his memory, confess that they 
could not help admiring the various 
talents which he possessed.^ The tem- 
poral question of the papal supremacy 
furnished him with ready hearers among 
the powerful in the nation ; and oppo- 
sition to the encroachments of the 
church of Rome enabled those who 
called its spiritual opinions in question 
to enter on a more impartial investiga- 
tion. At the same time we must remem- 
ber, that the persecutors and adversaries 
of Wiclif were not induced to exert 
themselves merely for the sake of up- 



^ Vaughan, ti. 126. It has- been questioned 
whether it were ever enacted by porliament, (Fox, 
i. 502.) or otily inserted in the rolls by Braibrook, 
hishop of London, (Collier, i. 616 ;) but it stands 
in the statute book, and is not repealed the next 
vcar. Burning was probably the punishment for 
heresy by common law. This law -was to aathor- 
ize the sneriff to detain the heretic ; and the sta- 
tute, 2d Hen. IV. c. 15, gave the bishop the 
power of sending to the sheriff a heretic who 
would not abjure, or who had relapsed, without 
any application to the crown. It is probable that 
the actual burning was authorized long before this. 

' Lewis's W. 122. 

• Os nempe quod contra" Deum et sanctos ejus, 
sive sanctam eccleMnm. ingentia locutum fuerat, 
a loco 8UO mii»erabiliter disiortum horrendum ccr- 
nentibus ppcctaculum exhibebat. Lineua effi^a 
muta conbtendi vel testandi copiam aenegabat, 
&c. &c. Waiaingham, Hist. Ang. 312. 

' In philoAophia nulli rcputabatur secundus, in 
Bcholasticis disciplinis incomparabilis. Hie niaz- 
ime nitebatur aliorum ing[enia subtihtate sctentis 
et profunditate ingenii sui transcendere et ab opi- 
nionibus eorum variare. — Potene eraTet valkui 
in disputationibus super caeteros, et in argumentii 
nulli credebatur secundus. Henricua de Kojrgh* 
too, 2664. liewif , zziiL 
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holding the doctrines which gave so 
much offence, bat that the political 

Sower which they possessed virtually 
epended on the submission which was 
paid to their decisions. He who con- 
troverted the one, was of course ready 
to free himself from the other, and was 
punished when in their power as an 
enemy to the papal throne. 

$ 1 15. It becomes our next business 
to consider the opinions which Wiclif 
entertained ; and in so doing, it will be 
desirable to follow the same division as 
has been already adopted, with refer- 
ence to the abuses in the church : with 
regard to those which are obvious, it 
wnl be unnecessary to state his senti- 
ments ; customs which promoted the 
cause of vice and immorality were of 
course his aversion ; and we will con- 
fine ourselves, therefore, to those points, 
about which different ideas might con- 
scientiously be entertained. 

He denied entirely the supremacy of 
the pope,^ maintaining the authority of 
the king and the civil power, and at- 
tacked the clergy for refusing to pay 
taxe^ unless authorized by the church 
of Rome, as if they were subject to a 
distinct jurisdiction only ; thus proving 
his correct notion of the subjection of 
all orders to the political head of their 
country; while at the same time his 
answer about Peter's-pence as strongly 
proves his firm conviction, that the state 
was independent of any external power. 
$ 116. He was a constant and vehe- 
ment opponent to the begging friars,' 
reproving their vices and wealthy po- 
▼erty ; and so far in this particular did 
he ffo, that he has been stated to have 
denied to the church the right of pos- 
sessing any temporal property ; where- 
as his opinion seems to have been this, 
that if the church did not use the wealth 
committed to her care, discreetly, and 
to the purposes for which it was given, 
the laity, as original donors, might re- 
sume their grants ; nay, that it became 
the duty of temporal lords to deprive 
the clergy of possessions which were 
not rightly applied. ■ 



« Lewis's Wiclif, 153, 154. « Ibid. 22, &c. 

' Lewis, 3d7, art. 16. " Licet regibiis in casibus 
timitatis a jure, auferre tomporalia a viris ecclofii- 
aflt)ci«,«i|>ms habitualiter abutentibus;" are also p. 
€6. 73. 145. Vaughan'a Wic. ii. 4. This qaes- 
tioo m frequently confused, 'because the limitations 
ve neglected. CiTil society is established for the 



He did not approve of the constrained 
celibacy of the clergy, by which they 
fell into divers temptations and sins; 
especially when, by the influence oif 
parents, their vows were made at an 
early period of life, while the parties so 
promising were not aware of their own 
weakness, and were subsequently re- 
newed, through fear of poverty, or of 
disobliging their superiors. " For mar- 
riage," says he, "is expressly allowed 
to priests under the old covenant, and 
not forbidden under the new:"* thus 
grounding his ideas on the word of God 
alone, which he seems to have admitted 
as the only ultimate standard.* 

§ 1 17. His doctrines, therefore, found- 
ed on the same principle, correspond in 
most points with those of our churchy 
though in some very material particu- 
lars he manifestly differs from us. 

He admitted, for instance, the belief 
in purgatory, and seems to have es- 
teemed the praying for souls in it to be 
useful, though sometimes accompanied 
with such errors as made it less de- 
sirable.^ 

He rejected episcopacy' as a distinct 
order in the church, affirming, that in 
the apostles* time the two orders of 
priests and deacons were sufficient, and 
that the numerous distinctions which 



preservation of property: when, therefore, any 
regulations with regard to property reaUy inter- 
fere with the preservation of it, the body pohtie 
must have the right of changing the tenure. Tho 
right is the same, whether lodged in a body cor- 
porate, as the church, or an individual landholder; 
but the regulations which penain to the posses- 
sions of 8uch a body as the church are mucn more 
likely to require modifications than those which 
refer to the propertjr of an individual. The laity 
have a joint interest in the property of the church* 
having as much right to the spiritual services of 
churchmen as the churchmen nave to the tempo- 
raUties of their preferments. And a wise eovem- 
mcnt. while it provides that the claims of allparties 
shall be satisfied, will interfere as little as possible 
with regard to the tenure itself. Yet cases may 
occur in which it may become necessary to legis- 
late for both. 

* Lewis, 163. »Ibid. 380, 18. «Ibid. 161. 

^ See ^ 460, b. Great confusion is apt to arise, 
as to the distinction between the different orders 
in the church, and the difference of ecclesiastical 
rank in the same or different orders. In the 
church of England there are three ordi ^, bishops, 
priests, and deacons. In the church of Scotland 
there arc only two, priests and deacons. In the 
church of Rome, with which we agree as to epis- 
copacy, there are four degrees of oishops. The 
pope, patriarchs, archbishops, bishops ; all of 
whom are bishops. The church of England ad- 
mits of only the two latter of these. Deans, arch- 
deacons, cnancellors, &c., are all priests hoMng 
difierent offices. The modsrator of the chtvcE 
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existed were the inventions of men, and 
served but |o augment their worldly 
pride.* 

§ 118. These two poinli. have been 
mentioned, as those alone in which he 
difiered very materially from the church 
of England ; for though he upheld the 
seven sacraments,' he did so in such a 
seftse as to render the dispute about 
them almost a matter of words. He 
esteemed baptism' as absolutely ne- 
cessary, but presumed not to say that 
a child dying without it might not be 
saved ; in cases of necessity, he seems 
to have allowed that the rite might be 
performed by a lay person. The views 
which he entertained with regard to the 
hierarchy, rendered it impossible that 
confirmation^ should be essentially or 
necessarily confined to the bishops, and 
he coi)sidered many of the ceremonies 
then used as nugatory and useless. He 
thought that absolution was of no use, 
unless the penitent were contrite in the 
sight of God, and pawloned by him. 
He rejected the efficacy of indulgences, 
and ironically d<?clared that the pope 
was very uncharitable> if he allowed 
one soul to remain in purgatory when 
he might so easily deliver them. 
Though he admitted the utility of con- 
fession^ to a godly and discreet priest, 
yet he argued very strongly against the 
absolute necessity' of it, and affirmed 
that it was never enjoined as a sacra- 
ment till the lime of Innocent III. (about 
1800.) He conceived that matrimony'^ 
and extreme unction* were sacraments 
in a certain sense ; but in the former he 
overlooked the restrictions of the Levi- 
tical law with reference to affinity»'° as 
not binding on Christians. He object- 
ed to prayers addressed to saints," to 
pilgrimages*" and images," which he 
allowed of only as books for the un- 
learned. 



of Scotland is a priest holding an ofHce. The 
deacon is common to all. In ine clnirch of Rome 
there are, besides these, subdeacons. and four 
other inferior orders; acolyth, exorcist, lector, 
ostiary. A cardinal is a member of the body cor- 
porate of the collefre of cardinals. He may be# 
bishop, priest, or deacon. 

» Lewis's Wiclif, 155. 

3 The five commonly called sacraments, that is 
to say. Confirmation, Peoance, Orders, Matri- 
mony, Extreme Unction, xxv. art. 

» Lewis, 1§5. ■* Ibid. 167. « Ibid. 170. 

•Ibid. 171. ' Dialog, iv.ch. 23. p. 139. 

H-ewit, 171. »Ibid.379, 14. »Ibid. 173. 

"Ibid. w Ibid. 176. »• Ibid. 175. 



§119. But the great offence for 
which, as we have seen, he was visited 
with considerable persecution in his lat- 
ter days, was the opposition which be 
showed to the received doctrine of traa- 
substantiation. In this he asserted that 
the elements did after consecration con- 
tinue to possess their original natures 
of bread and wine ; and the decree with 
which this delivery of his opinion was 
followed in Oxford," is probably the first 
formal determination of the church of 
England in the case, «*8o that this 
opinion of transubstantiation, whick 
brought so many to the stake, had not 
with us a 140 years' prescription before 
Martin Luther."" 

In consequence of an expression used 
by Melancthon,*' an idea has prevailed 
that Wiclif was unsound" as to his be- 
lief in the doctrines of justification by 
faith, and sanclificalion by the Holy 
Spirit, the very fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity. And this notion has been in- 
troduced into the Church History of 
Mr. Milner. But the continuance of 
this mistake itself partly arises from the 
ignorance with regard to the doctrines 
of the church of Rome, which is so com- 
mon among Protestants. That church 
has overlaid these fundamentals with 
various superstitions, amon^ which the 
simple may easily be bewildered ; but 
the humble Roman Catholic will tell 
his Protestant friend, that he has no 
hopes but in the mercy of God through 
Christ Jesus, and the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost; although he may occa- 
sionally expect to be made partaker of 
these blessings by means not derived 
through the Holy Scriptures, and to 
Avhich the Protestant would object 
Wiclif, however, is most distinct in bis 
declarations with regard to both these 
doctrines. He directs his hearers to 
look up to Christ and be saved," and 
to seek the akl of the Holy Spirit, to 
raise up even good thoughts in their 
hearts. •» 

§ 120. The opposition which had been 



»*licwi8, 319 ; Wilk. Cons. iii. 170. 

15 Wordsworth's E. B. i. 49, n. ; Sir R. Twif. 
den's Hist. Vind. 193, 4. 

•Bjicwia, 140. »7 Vaughan, iL 359. 

wVaughan.ii. 356,7. 

>^ There is an abstract of the opiniona ofWielif 
in Allix*8 Historv of the Albigenses, p. 25S, ck. 
xxiv., and a much longer one in Vaugban^ n. ch. 
viii., beiides that in Lewis, ch. viii. 
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raised against Wiclif was calculated 
lather to give notoriety to his doctrines, 
than to silence those who advocated the 
cause of reformation ; and the effect of 
his preaching was so widely spread, 
that Knyghton affirms that above one- 
half of the people of England were Lol- 
lards ;* a dedaration which must be re- 
ceived under limitations, as the term 
might be applied to any one who did 
not assent to all the decisions of the 
Roman Catholic clerg}' ; and it is pro- 
bable that the inhabitants of this country 
had so far attended to the arguments of 
the reformer, as to begin to exercise 
their own thoughts on religious subjects. 
Many of the ecclesiastical followers of 
Wicfif refused to accept of benefices," 
on account of the unscriptural com- 
pliances to their patrons which the ac- 
ceptance of such preferments entailed 
Bpon them, and travelled through the 
country diffusing the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. They were known under the 
Dame of poor prietts; and preached in 
markets and other places where they 
could attract the largest audiences. Their 
exertions were often supposed to create 
a licentious freedom among the com- 
monalty, which was probably, in some 
measure, the case, as there is a much 
closer connection between civil and re- 
lij^ious liberty than is generally sup- 
posed ; nor is it to be Questioned that 
many of those who received the spirit- 
ual tenets of Wiclif,' and who possessed 
considerable power, were ready to de- 
fend him with the arm of flesh. The 
University of Oxford became so tinged 
with his opinions, that, in 1390, it was 
subjected to the visitation of Archbishop 
AninJel, notwithstanding the opposition 
«Wn to the admission of any external 
jurisdiction. Upon this occasion the 
commissioners selected 298 conclu- 
sions,* which were declared erroneous. 



' The name is probably not derived from Wal- 
ter Lolhart, nor from Loiium, cockle, but from a 
Cerman word /arl/«n, (to 8in^ with a low voice,) 
Vid 'he well known termination hardt (we say in 
Engiiah to luU atleep.) As therefore a beghard 
is one who prays, so a Lollard is one who fre- 
quently praises God with a song. Lay-brethren, 
unong the monks, were formerly called Lollard- 
brethren ; and the terms beghard and lollard arc 
fnqapwlj used indiscriminately. See Moeheim's 
feci. Hist. iii. 355, (n). The modem word *'cant- 
infr" may illustrate the same idea. 
' Vaoghan, iL 196. 
» Lcww, 220. 
< The works of WtcMi; from wfaieh thatt ware 



and deserving of cenmfe, and trans- 
mitted them to the convocaGon then as- 
semhleil in §t. Ptfbl's ; hut these coer- 
cive measurae seem not to have pro- 
duced much effect, or to have eradi- 
cated the regard justly borne to Wiclif 
by those who had imbibed his senti- 
ments; for letters testimonial of his 
general good character and propriety 
of behaviour, were subsequently given, 
and sealed with the university seal, in 
1406.* 

§ 121. The storm of persecution which 
Wiclif had escaped by death, and which 
some of his followers avoided by recan- 
tations, still continued to lower, though 
its violence was not felt till the next 
reign. In VSHb^ an inquisitorial com- 
mission was issued, enjoining strict 
search to be made after those Avho held 
heretical opinions ; but the exertions of 
the Lollards do not appear to have 
abated, or to have been confined to 
preaching, and the gradual dissemina- 
tion of their tenets ; for, beginning to 
feel their own strength in the country, 
they not only satirized the clergy, (a. d. 
1305,) but presented a petition to the 
parliament,^ in which many severe ani- 
madversions were passed on evils exist- 
ing in the church. The circumstances 
under which Henry IV. came to the 
throne rendered it necessary for him to 
strengthen his interests with every spe- 
cies of ally, and there was no method 
by which the support of the church could 
be gained so easily, as by assisting the 
bishops in their severities against the 
Lollards, to which cause we may pro- 
bably trace the enactment of the sta- 
tute against them." {a. d. 1100.) This 
law, after forbidding all unlicensed 
preaching,* authorizes the bishop to 
arrest, and detain in prison, any one sus- 
pected of preaching or spresiding un- 
sound doctrines, with regard to Ae sa- 
craments, or the authority of the church, 
till they shall proceed to their purga- 



takcn, are very numerous, amounting, tracts and 
all, to nearly 300. Lewis gives a catalogue of 
th«BB, with observations, in ch. iz. p. 179 } a list 
of them may be found also in Vaugnan. 

' The authenticity of these letters has been 
doubted ; the question is fairly discussed, and the 
document given in Lewji. 228, and A pp. No. 28, 
p. 343 ; see also Collier's Eccl. Hist. 624, L The 
opinions of Wiclif were condemned in convocation, 
in 1410. Collier, 629, Slc. 

• Collier, i. 590. ^ Lewis App. No. 27, 337. 

• Sm ^ 113 • • CoUier, I 614. 
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tion, or abjure their eirors; in default 
of which he is allQiiP^- to hand them 
over immediately to tl^ setiilar power, 
which shall forthwith *' do them to be 
burnt." If what has been before said 
be correct, this act merely took away 
from the crown the power of refusing 
tlMhrrit de haeretico combvrendo^ which it 
haa previously exercised, and thus gave 
the church the full privilege •oi inflict- 
ing death on those who difTered from 
her, or who refused to pay submission 
to the supremacy which she claimed. 

§ 122. William Sawtrey,* a London 
clergyman, was the first among the fol- 
lowers of Wiclif who suffered martyr- 
dom ; he was brought to the stake by 
Archbishop Arundel, because he refused 
to worship the cross, and denied that 
the bread in the sacrament was transub- 
stantiated. 

There is an almost -uninterrupted suc- 
cession of martyrs and confessors from 
this time to the period of the Reforma- 
tion, excepting when the ineffectual 
struggles of the English in France, or 
domestic convulsions, produced a fe- 
verish tranquillity to the professors of 
the true faith. In the examination of 
these persons, of which several remain 
to us in their original forms, written 
when they .took place, or soon after, a 
considerable similarity prevails. The 
questions on which condemnation was 
pronounced, though they vary, ordina- 
rily turn upon transubstantiation, or sub- 
mission to the authority of the church. 

§ 12J3. The most illustrious of the'se 
sufferers, whose private virtues as well 
as public character rendered his punish- 
ment a great object witii the upholders 
of the papacy, was Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Cobham;* he had acquired his 
rank by marrying: the daughter and 
heiress of that nobleman, and seems to 
have shown himnelf, nt all times, a firm 
opponent to the uwurnntiona and power 
of Rome. When tne ill conduct of 
Richard II. hud pnvrd the way to the 
throne for Henry IV., Lord Cobham 
early joined a NiiuHlnrd which was at 
first ostensibly utiftirliMl iti the cause of 
justice. Henry rewunliMl hin nervices 
with his confiilenoo, nml, in 1107, he 
was appointed to aroininnnil in m\ army 

» Fox's A. and M. i. AfMi. 
' Gilpin*s LWei of the Rvtbrtnorii, LomL 1819* 
Clir»ti«Q Knowledge edit. 



destined for France, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the Duke of Burgundy, raised 
the siege of Paris. 

Immediately after the coronation of 
Henry V., Archbishop Arundel pre- 
pared to exterminate heresy, which was 
every day becoming more prevalent 
throughout the kingdom ; and Lord 
Cobham Avas universally marked out 
as its upholder, as not only counter 
nancing it in his own person, by enter- 
taining unsound opinions on fundament- 
al doctrines,' but by sending preachers 
into the dioceses of London, Rochester, 
.and Hereford. When application was 
made to Henry, to allow of the prose- 
cution of this nobleman, he desired that 
the process might be delayed till he had 
himself laboured at his conversion ; but 
the firmness of Lord Cobham so ex- 
asperated the monarch, that he deli- 
vered him over to the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal. 

§ 124. Of this trial we have a parti- 
cular account written by John Bale,* 
afterwards bishop of Ossory, and first 
published in 1544. The pomts of exa- 
mination coincide very much with those 
of William Thorpe* in 1407, of which, 
too, we have a history, probably written 
by himself; and it is impossible not to 
admire the Christian spirit of the author 
exhibited in this work, so little imitated 
by Bale, who is far too acrimonious 
against the errors which he combats. 
They were both required to ffive their ^ 
opinions concerning confession to a I 
priest, the use of images, pilgrimages, 
and oaths; but transubstantiation was 
the great rock of oflTence, and submis- 
sion to holy church the touchstone of 
their sincerity." The answers in both 
these cases differ so little from the opi- 
nions of Wiclif, that it is hardly neces- 
sary to state them at length ; upon their 
refusal to abide by the decisions of the 
church, both were remanded to prison. 
It is not known' what ultimately became 
of Thorpe, but he probably died in con- 
finement. Lord Cobham made his 



•Bale, 22. 

* A Brefe Chronycle concemynge the Ezamf- 
nacjron and Death of the Blesaed Martyr of 
Christ, Syr Johan Oldecaatell, the Lorde Cob* 
ham. By Johan Bale. Printed, 1544. Re- 
printed, 1729. 

^ Wordsworth's Ecc. Biog. HI, vol. i. from 
Fox, i. 602. 

^ Bate, 71. Woidswofth, 903. ? Woidsir. SU. 
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scape from the Tower, and fled into 
/ales,' where he remained concealed 
mr years ; during his confinement, a 
retended recantation was published, in 
hich it wad declared that he submitted 
I the authority of the church ; but his 
lends, who informed him of this pro- 
ceding, affixed in many conspicuous 
laces a letter addressed to them for.this 
urpose, in which he expresses his con- 
nuance in the same opinions which he 
ad inaintained before his judges. He 
-as at length discovered, and i^nt baok 
y Lord Powis; and on his srrival m 
K)ndon was*lnQlit in St. Giles's Fields,' 
anging on a gallows, to which he was' 
istened by chains. 

$ 125. This spot was chosen for his 
xecution on account of an affair which 
ad taken place there about Christmas, 
41;J, immediately after his escape from 
le Tower. Henry V. was at Eltham' 
■hen news was brought him at supper: 
lat a body of Lollards were assembled* 
> the number of tAventy thousand, in 
t. Giles's Fields, under the command 
r Lord Cobham. Following the dic- 
ites of his own courage, the king col- 
fcted such forces as his household 
'ould supply, and hastened to disperse 
le rioters, whom he easily overthrew, 
nd took many prisoners, most of whom 
rere afterwards executed, by being 
anged and burnt ; and a statute was 
oon after made, in a parliament held at 
jeicester, granting every aid from the 
emporal arm to the persecutors of Lol- 
ardy. This talc is so variously repre- 
lented that it is difficult to arrive at the 
TUth. That an assembly of Lollards 
look place seems unquestionable ; but 
there is no probability that it was very 
numerous, or headed by Lord Cobham, 
or that its objects were such as are at- 
tribmrd to it ; and the evident tendency 
which such a story must have had, to 
inflame the mind of the king against 
these unfortunate men, furnishes us 
with a sufficient reason why this colour- 
ing should have been given to the cir- 
cumstances ; while the admission of the 
corroctness of the tale involves an in- 
:oDsistency and folly in the sufferers, 
'or which no adequate cause can be 
issigned. 



i$ 126. Anot^ |>romoter of the Re- 
formation/ vrl^fUhpUgh not a martyr* 
was a cojr^Mo^H^ cause, was Regi- 
nald - PecML fiy^ tranquil opposition 
to the niora zealous followers of Wiclif, 
and by grounding his arguments on 
sound reason in tne interpretation of 
the word of God, he contributed voij^h 
to the furtherance of the Reformamn. 
He was born about 1390, became fellow 
of Orie!,^Oxford, 1417; about 1425, he 
left'^'the university, and went to court, 
under the protection of Humphrey, 
duke of (.Gloucester, and in 1444 became 
bishop of St. Asaph, which preferment 
he probably obtained through bribery,* 
by means of a* papal provision ; for he 
defends such a method of becoming 
possessed of a benefice, on the plea 
that all ecclesiastical property belong- 
ing originally to the head of the 
church,* the pope may at his option re- 
sume any part of it for his own use. In 
1449, he published his " Repressor of 
overmuch blaming the Clergy ,"7 and 
the year afterwards was translated to 
Chichester, where he published his 
treatise on Faith. His moderation, and 
the low authority which he allowed to 
the church, together with some expres- 
sions against the French war, which 
might be unpleasant to the court, seem 
to have raised him up enemies among 
all orders in the state. In 1457, he was 
expelled from the House of Lords," and 
the next year deprived of his bishopric, 
though he abjured his errors at Lam- 
beth and Paul's Cross. He subse- 
quently obtained a bull of restitution 
from the pope, which proved prejudi- 
cial to his interests ; for by so doing he 
became liable to a prsmunire, and sub- 
jected himself to the anger of the 
throne : he retired to Thorney Abbey, 
in Cambridgeshire ; but of the exact 
date of his death nothing is known. 



1 Gilpin, 80. 

' Gilpin, 81, dec 



* Bale, 96; 



^ Lewises Life of Pecock. 

' l*his bribery might have been nothing but the 
payment of annates or first-fruits ^ see ^ 103 K 
A conscicnrious man, who admitted the pope*a 
right of patronage, might as safely pay his nrst- 
fruits to him as we do the crown ; and yet a jeal- 
ous reformer would call this simony. The ques- 
tion would really turn on the influence which such 
payment had in procuring the grant of the bene- 
fice ; and, in order to judge of the question cor- 
rectly, we munt go back to the individual case of 
Pecnck, of which we know nothing. 

• Lewis's Life of Pecock, 42. ., _ 

'Ibid. 44. 'Ibid. 143. 
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I like the wealth of churches, mifi^ht haye 
\ been eraployed to less 4)rofitabIe uses; 



$ 127. His real ofience was the me- 
thod in which he defended the doctrines 

of the church ; for when he had ad- 1 while such institutions formed a retreat 
vanced what might be fairly said in fa- ^ 
voi^r of its tenets, he acknowledged its 
accidental defects, and betrayed the 
weakness of a cause which could not be ' 



supported, unless other authority were 
admitted than such as can be derived 
from the Scriptures. ^He denied not 
the errors which the use of images pro- 
duced, but esteemed them remediable 
evils, while he thought that the figures 
themselves were useful in instructing 
the unlearned, and reminding all Chris- 
tians of the events which they de- 
scribed ; he wished therefore that such 
false representations of the Deity as 
existed should be removed, and more 
correct ones substituted in their place. 
It was on the same principle that he 
advocated the cause of pilgrimages.' 
To visit a spot where some martyr had 
suffered, or some event connected with 
religion had occurred, could not fail to 
excite a lively remembrance ; while, for 
the convenience of those who frequented 
such places, the erection of a church or 
convent was judicious and praisewor- 
thy. He argued that the prayers offered 
at such shrines or images were ad- 
dressed to the person represented, while 
the lively impression, excited in the 
mind of the devotee, served to render 
these acts of adoration more strong and 
availing; but it should be remarked,' 
that he says nothing of indulgences 
granted in consequence of pilgrimages, 
and advises people not to spend their 
time in them,* but rather to read and 
to hear the word of God. 

$ 1^. In defending the papal supre- 
macy, he used the well-known text,* 
"Thou art Peter," &c., and allowed 
that the pope was possessed of author- 
ity equal to that of an apostle, though 
he would not admit that he might alter 
any institution of Christ. With regard 
to the religious orders,^ his opinion was, 
that their variety promoted activity ; 
that, if these men had not been friars, 
they might have been something worse ; 
that their dresses were to remind them 
of their vows ; that their possessions 
were dedicated to God's service, and, 



> LewiB,61,77. » Ibid. 69. » Ibid. 70. 
4 Ibid. 78. • Ibid. 94. • Ibid. 95, &b. 



for the sons of noble families, and were 
at least a fault less offensive to the Al- 
mighty than negligence of his honour. 
' He freely expresses his disapprobation 
of many abuses which had been intro- 
duced, but argues on the general ground 
that they were at liberty to impose on 
themselves any laws they chose, in ex- 
tenuation of some absurd regulations 
which had been adopted among certain 
of the religious orders.' 

§ 129. He considered the Bible' as 
the foundation of his faith, and advised 
the laity to study it, conceiving that 
no man should be punished for heresy, 
till the error of his opinions had been 
clearly shown him ; and in this respect 
he deemed the power of the church to be 
declaratory, rather than to consist in de- 
fining and decreeing points of faith; 
he allowed of the marriage of the cler- 
gy," and disapproved of the ecclesias- 
tical laws about fasting. ^** Thus little 
did many of his opinions differ from 
those of Wiclif, while the milder rea- 
soning which he used, together with 
the advantage possessed by him, in ad- 
vocating the established order of things, 
contributed much to spread his senti- 
ments, and to induce his countrymen 
to examine the grounds of their reli- 
gion. Under these circumstances, it is 
no wonder that he became an object of 
hatred to a body which he endeavoured 
to reform; but it is not easy to per- 
ceive the source of the dislike which 
was shown him by the temporal lords, 
unless indeed we take into considera- 
tion the general influence of the clergy*" 
and the facility with which prejudice is 
conveyed. He does not appear to hate 
possessed any very superior talents, or 
to have been calculated for a martyr; 
yet God can work by weak instrumi-nts 
as surely as by those which appear to 
be strong, and to Him be the glory. 

§ 190. The troublaus times which 
succeeded this period, furnish but little 
matter for the ecclesiastical historian, 

f Lewis. 100. » Ibid. 19S. 

» Ibid. 208. w Ibid. 209. 

" In the first parliament of Edward IV., tin 
temporal lords amounted to thirty-five, the spirit* 
ual to forty-eif bt. This is probably the real mIo- 
tion of the difficuhy. Henry's Hist. Eng. z. 280, 
and 65. 
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to whom the ground is barren till 
we begin to approach the era of the 
Reformation. The advocates of perse- 
cution ceased not to endeavour to era- 
dicate all opinions contrary to their own, 
and the sufierings of their victims be- 
came more and more efficacious in the 
propagation of the reformed tenets,while 
the vices of the clergy were calculated 
to substantiate and confirm the accusa- 
tions of their eneqiies. In 1490, Inno- 
cent VIII. sent an epistle to Archbishop 
Morton, directing him to reform the 
religious orders; and the pastoral let- 
ter addressed by the metropolitan to the 
abbot of St. Alban's,^ furnishes a sad 
picture of the depravity which reigned 
wkhia their walls. They are accused 
of many crimes, and charged with turn- 
ing out the modest women from two 
nunneries under their jurisdiction, and 
of substituting in their room females of 
the worst characters. In one case, a 
married woman, whose husband was still 
alive, had been made prioress of Pray, 
for the purpose of keeping up an adul- 
terous connection with one of the 
monks of St. Alban's. ' Fox gives a 
detailed account of nearly twenty in- 
dividuals who were burnt for heresy, 
between the death of Lord Cobham and 
1509, when Henry VIII. ascended the 
throne ; and this fact will greatly ac- 
count for the facility with which the 
doctrines of the Reformation, when 
published, gained a rapid admission 
mto this country. 

$ 131. In taking a summary view of 
the history of the church up to the pe- 
riod at which we have arrived, we must 
regard the ecclesiastical establishment 
both as a civil engine and as a spiritual 
body. The reason why the state has. 
allowed any temporal wealth or author- 
ity to be granted to the church, beyond 
the mere support of those who are en- 
gaged in the offices of religion, depends 
on the well-grounded presumption, that 
educated men, acting under the sanc- 
tions of religion, are peculiarly likely 
to exert the influence which they thus 
possess, in the promotion of civil order 
and sound morality, and by this means 
to benefit the body politic ; and we ma^ 
presume that Qod has ordained that it 
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shall be so, in order that, as the preach- 
ing of the first followers of Christ was 
supported by a Divine authority, which 
enabled them occasionally to work mira- 
cles, so the instructions imparted by the 
minister of God's word, in the present 
day, should be aided and facilitated by 
the support of earthly power. This 
position is so sound in itself, that the 
only question on which a reasonable 
doubt can remain is, as to whether this 
power should be lodged in the hands of 
the ecclesiastic himself, or only fur- 
nished in his aid by the civil magistrate. 
But in the periods of which we have 
been examining the history, the power 
in question was vested in the ecclesias- 
tic; and by degrees he was found to 
exertt it for the aggrandizement of his 
own order, and to become a rival of the 
crown and aristocracy. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that the power ori- 
ginally granted for spiritual objects had 
been utterly misused, and converted to 
an end for which it was not at first des- 
tined. 

$ ld2. It does not, however, follow, 
that the authority thus created was use- 
less as a civil engine ; and the very 
acquisition of such an influence, de- 
pendent solely on opinion, must lead to 
the presumption that much benefit 
accrued from its existence. We have 
before seen that the power of the pa- 
pacy arose from the injustice of the 
crown ; and that as the interference of 
a foreign power, exerted in the cause 
of justice, made the people at first look 
up to its support, so the policy of the 
crown afterwards induced the king fre- 
quently to join with the pope, in op- 
pressing the church and plundering its 
property. Each party sought its own 
immediate advantage, without consult- 
ing the interests, spiritual or temporal, 
of those committed to its care. In this 
state of things, the right of appointing 
to ecclesiastical benefices was of the 
utmost importance ; and for this privi- 
lege there were in fact three competi- 
tors. The lower clergy sought to elect 
those who were destined to govern 
them ; the pope, or higher clergy, de- 
sired to appoint them; and the king 
was anxious that the nomination should 
be vested in himself. The same com- 
petitors must exist in every church esta- 
blishmenC, aind disputes will necessarily 
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aris^, whenever the situations in the 
church are invested with such temporal 
advantages as render the acquisition of 
thenl an object of solicitude. 
V J 13J3. When the higher stations con- 
.Jmed nothing but spiritual superiority, 
allfri^ded with temporal difficuJtics and 
danger, i}ie appointment was safely 
lodged in the hands of the lower clergy, 
who had no inducements to elect any 
but the fittest governors ; while the 
subordinate places were filled by men 
who derived their authority from their 
ecclesiastical superior, or the election 
of the people, with the charge of whom 
they were intrusted. Bishoprics, there- 
fore, were filled by the election of the 
clergy belonging to the see ; and as the 
estahlishment of parish priests rendered 
the number of electors too large, they 
were chosen by the members of the ca- 
thedral church alone. But when the 
bishopric was endowed with a temporal 
estate, and men might wish to become 
bishops without desiring a spiritual of- 
fice, the king was anxious to promote 
his own friends ; and sound policy in- 
duced him to place this newly esta- 
blished temporal power in hands which 
might render it serviceable to his govern- 
ment. This created a dispute betAveen 
the crown and the chapter; and the 
king very frequently deprived the chap- 
ter of its just rights, and turned the 
revenues of the church into the pockets 
of his favourites or himself. If the 
church establishment were of any bene- 
fit to the nation, the nation was injured 
by this injustice ; and the churchman, 
oppressed by the king, and unable to 
obtain redress from the aristocracy, 
sought it from the pope. Here, then, 
the see of Rome claimed a right to con- 
sult the general benefit of Christendom, 
by appointing proper persons to the 
more exalted situations, and pretended 
to manage the temporal wealth of the 
church, for the advantage of the whole 
Christian body pcSitic. 

§ l;M. The appointment might safely 
have been committed to any one of the 
three parties, if they had acted up to 
the pretensions on which they claimed 
it; but as each in their practice deemed 
the ecclesiastical office a mere temporal 
property, the persons so appointed, and 
the rest of the community, regarded 
tbe matter in no other light ; and when 



they looked for spiritual guides, they 
could find nothing but lordly governors. 
The clei-gy, when they elected, sought 
their own immediate interests ; and the 
prospect of future elections made the 
community, to whom the church be- 
longed, subject to eternal cabals. The 
king neglected the interests of the 
church, and made \he preferment a 
reward for a conrtier, or a means of en- 
riching himself; and the pope generally 
nominated a foreigner, who utterly dis- 
regarded the cure of souls. It was the 
wealth and importance of the situations 
which induced each of these three par- 
ties to overlook the good of the people, 
and against this, therefore, the attacks 
of the first reformers were naturally 
directed ; and the grossness of the 
abuse, which was everywhere exposed 
to their view, induced them to run into 
the extreme of denying that any tem- 
poral wealth should be assigned perma- 
nently for the support of the ministers 
of religion. 

§ lJi6. No question can be attended 
with greater real difficulty than the as- 
certaining the proper quantity of tem- 
poral wealth which ought to be assigned 
to an ecclesiastical body, in order to 
make it as efficient as possible ; for as 
any quantity, however great, may be 
used to the advantage of the state, so 
poverty will hardly insure the existence 
of those virtues which render the church- 
man beneficial to society, in a politioal 
point of view. A small quantity of 
wealth and power would only have ejH--. 
posed the churchman of this period td 
the rapacity of the court and nobles ; 
and the very safety of civilized society 
depended, in some measure, on the 
ability of the church to maintain its 
rights ; for, however barbarous the 
church was at that time, the king and 
his lords were generally worse ; bat 
there can be no doubt that the height 
to which the church power had now 
risen rendered the members of that body 
totally unfit for spiritual duties, and 
made a reformation absolutely neces- 
sary. The time was come, when either 
their wealth and power must be t^ken 
from the clergy, or Christiariity would 
be destroyed by those who were her 
appointed guardians. And the attacks 
of the poor priests were formidable to 
the priesthood, because they were 
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backed by truth. The bishoprics had 
now become places of such vast im- 
portance, in a political point of view, 
that the appointment could only be 
safoly lodged in the crown ; and by de- 
grees thb arrangement took place ; the 
chapter generally elected by the advice 
of the court, and the pope sanctioned 
the election by nominating the same 
man ; but Wicfif and his followers, who 
saw the spiritual evils of such an order 
of things, without regarding the diffi- 
culties which attended any otner system, 
prevented, perhaps, moderate people 
from listening to their advice, when 
they beheld their doctrines coupled with 
Buch extreme measures of reform. 

$ 130. Another abuse of the same 
lort existed in this circumstance, that 
most of the important situations in the 
itatc were monopolized by churchmen. 
From their superior education, they 
jrere probably better suited to the per- 
formance of many civil duties than any 
)f their contemporaries, and there are 
irequent complaints of their engrossing 
>ffices of every description. This aug- 
nented the evil before complained of, 
ind tended to withdraw the clergy from 
heir peculiar duties ; but in this case, 
he jarring interests of the laity would 
^nerally provide a remedy, as well as 
rounteract the injustice of that exclu- 
live jurisdiction which the church 
claimed over her own members. Both 
:hese abuses might tend, perhaps, to 
lelay the progress of civilization, btit 
a- Mb end they were sure to be over- 
some by it. With regard to the other, 
he temporal wealth of the clergy, while 
he corruption of the doctrines of Chris- 
:ianity prevailed, there seemed no limit 
:o its extent ; for there is no reason why 
in ecclesiastical dominion might not 
laTe been established in any or all the 
cingdoms of Europe, as well as in the 
>apal states. Every event, therefore, 
irhich drew the attention of the people, 
ind led them to examine the doctrines 
)f Christianity, or the conduct of the 
Jergy, assisted in loosening the fetters 
>y which the minds of the nation were 
iield captive. And it is in this point 
hat our gratitude is peculiarly due to 
IVicIif and his poor priests. The trans- 
ation of the Scriptures, and the tracts 
irkich he wrote* dwelling on the vices 
)f the clergjy and enforcing the lead- 



ing features of Christianity, instructed 
many, who in their turn became teach- 
ers, and excited inquiry. While the 
barbarous severities, with which the 
clergy punished those who difierev^ 
from them, must have attracted the no*' 
tice of every one, and disposed them to 
regard thechurch with no very friendly 
feeling. 

§ l;J7. The steps then towards a re- 
formation which had been made were 
many, though they were little observed, 
perhaps, by the majority of the nfiost hi- 
telligent among the clergy. The wealth 
of the clergy and the secular nature of 
their pursuits were observed, and called 
fbrth the animadversions of those who 
wished to remedy existincr abuses, and 
who were not friendly to the established 
hierarchy. The Scriptures had been 
translated, and were read, not to any 
great extent indeed, but they were read, 
and might be procured in English. 
There Avere many individuals ready to 
propagate the truths of the gospel, and 
to underffo the greatest sufierings in the 
cause which thoy had espoused, and 
these not only men of education, but 
many of them possessed of power and 
rank. The dawn of reformation was still, 
as far as human eye could distinguish, 
far distant ; there was still much to be 
encountered and borne ; but the eye of 
faith in Wiclif clearly foresaw, that 
Christianity must be restored to its just 
authority. Perhaps, in examining the 
steps which led to the Reformation, too 
much stress is sometimes laid on the 
individuals who stood fonvard in the 
cause ; and their succession, and the 
connexion between those who succeeded 
each other^ is traced with a minuteness 
which tends rather to cloud the truth 
than to place it in the clearest light. 
Let any one study the word of God while 
he beholds the systems of 'error and 
knavery which have been pretended to 
be built upon it, and the necessity 6f 
reformation will need no other light 
than that which Providence has furtiish- 
ed. Greathead and Fitzralph, Wiclif 
and Pecock, Sawtrey and Lord Cob- 
ham, may have advanced the Reforma- 
tion among us ; but he who will behold 
the truth must look heyond these instru- 
ments to their great Artificer. The 
flame which was kindled amonff the 
Albigenaes, and in the TaDeya of ried* 
d2 
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mont, may have lent its brightness to 
dispel the thick darkness which enve- 
loped us ; but we shall fail to derive its 
greatest advantage from the study of 
ecclesiastical history, if we turn not our 



eyes to that brightness which no human 
device can extinguish, and look not up 
to the true church of Christ, built upon 
the Rock of truth, against which the 
gates of hell shall never prevail. 
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should be exempted from it ; and, .se- 
condly, that it should remain in force 
during this parliament only. At the 
termination of that period, the clerffy 
were not satisfied that the bill shoiOd 
expire with the authority (torn which it 
sprung ; but some little time afterwards, 
a preacher, at Paul's Cross, vehemently 
reprobated the idea of subjecting any 
ecclesiastics to the jurisdiction of. the 
common courts of law ; and this question 
was afterwards discussed before the 
king, who ultimately determined to sup- 
port his own authority over all his sub- 
jects. 

§ 162. While this point was in agita- 
tion, an event occurred which not only 
tended to irritate the minds of the peo- 
ple generally on this subject, but to 
throw the balance very much against 
the clergy in the opinion of the nation. 
Hunne, a respectable citizen of London, 
(a. d. 1514,) was put into the ecclesiasti- 
cal court, for not paying certain fees to 
the priest of his parish, and was sub- 
sequently impolitic enough to sue the 
priest in a praemunire. Such indiscre- 
tion naturally suggested the idea to ids 
spiritual opponents, that he must be 
tinged with heretical pravity, and he 
was consequently confined in the Lol- 
lards' Tower, where he was soon afler 



$ 151. The events which were most 
instrumental in producing the Refor- 
mation in England belong rather to the 
civil than the ecclesiastical historian: 
for though the spirit of reform was 
amply spread throughout the people, 
yet, unless other circumstances had tend- 
ed to promote a change, and to weaken 
the power of the church, it is probable 
that this body might still have been 
able to suppress those innovations which 
sapped the foundations on which the 
superstructure of its wealth and author- 
ity was raised. Whatever contributed 
to weaken the influence of the eccle- 
siastical body, gave at the same time a 
cnreater freedom of discussion to the 
laity ; and the extension of knowledge 
at once paved the way to truth, and de- 
prived the clergy of that branch of 
power which consisted in their being 
almost the only depositories of every 
species of information.* 

The first event which bears on these 
points was a bill which passed the com- 
mons in 15 Id, enbjecting all robbers and 
murderers to the civil power, and which, 
in order that it might get thfough the 
lords, had two provisos attached to it ; 
first, that bishops, priests, and deacons' 
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bund hanging. The coroner's jury 
vhich sat on the hody brought in a ver- 
lict of *wilful murder against Horsey 
he chancellor, and other ecclesiastical 
>fficer8 ; who, on the other hand, de- 
clared that he had put an end to him- 
telf. The persecution of this unfortu- 
late man did not terminate here ; for 
ifter having been tried for his hetero- 
lox opinions, and condemned, the mur- 
lered body was exposed to the flames. 
The convocation, too, vehemently at- 
ackcd Dr. Standish, who, though a 
:hurchman, had ventured to advocate 
he cause of the civil power, and to de- 
dare that a breach of the common law, 
9crpetrated by an ecclesiastic, should 
>e punished by the civil authority : in 
his case, however, their malice, was ob- 
rlated by the support of the king, who 
lad been convmced by Dr. Veysey, 
hat the immunities claimed by the 
:lergy had no more foundation in Scrip- 
ure than in reason. 

$ 153. After a considerable struggle 
he parties came to a sort of compro- 
nise ; Horsey was brought before the 
I^ourt of King's Bench, and the attor- 
ney-general did not proceed against him; 
he question, indeed, seemed brought 
o. a quiet termination ; but nothmg 
jouid tranquillize the minds of the peo- 
)le of London, whose hatred to the 
derg^ became so excessive, that one 
»f the arguments by which the bishops 
ried to prevail on the king not to suffer 
horsey to be brought before a jury 
ras, that they could expect no justice 
rem men who were so vehemently 
>rejudiced against them. T&e clergy 
hemselves must have lost much in the 
food opinion of. the people in general, 
)y the obstinate manner in which they 
idvocated so odious a cause. They 
leemed determined to join themselves 
o crimes of which they must have 
lisapproved in their hearts ; and in 
seupling their own immunities with 
he outrages of some of their members, 
hey extended to the whole body that 
(•eneral detestation which would other- 
vise have justly fallen on the indivi- 
[uals in fault. This proceeding of the 
lergy, in withdrawing the cause of 
lorsey into their own courts from be- 
jre a lay tribunal, might have arisen 
rom mistaken principles ; but the ec- 
lesiaslical power should then have 



proceeded to punish his enormities 
with due severity ; whereat Horsey 
seems not only to have escaped, but to 
have been rewarded for his crime.^ 

§ 154. Such conduct could not fail 
to make the people entertain a low 
opinion of the justice of the plea itself, 
when the exercise of it, in the present 
instance, was so palpably inicjuitous, 
and naturally inclined them to listen to 
arguments m opposition to a claim 
which they had already learned to dis- 
like. Nor were the political power or 
the ordinary lives of the ecclesiastical 
body likely to counteract among the 
nobility the injurious influence of those 
feelings which pervaded the common- 
alty. We have an authentic account 
of the domestic economy of the greatest 
churchman of this period," whose esta- 
blishment vied with, and even sur- 
passed, that of most of the princes of 
Europe, and whose sole administration 
of public affairs must have been very 
grating to men who deemed themselves 
entitled to a share, at least, if not to the 
whole of the concerns of government. 

$ 155. Cardinal Wolsey was the son 
of poor but honest parents, and owed 
his extraordinary rise to his talents as 
much as to fortune. He was chaplain 
to Henry VII., and employed by him 
in some important transactions, much 
to the satisfaction of that monarch. 
When he was first introduced to Hen- 
ry VIII., by Fox, bishop of Y^inchester, 
he was one of the king's chaplains, and 
about forty years of age. The imme- 
diate object of that prelate was proba- 
bly to raise up a rival to Lord Surrey; 
and the choice was so well made, that 
it soon became evident t6 all, that the 
new favourite would rapidly surpass 
his patron in the affections of the king. 
He was successively made bishop of 
Lincoln, archbishop of York, and held, 
besides these, the see of Tourney in 
France. He was soon afterwards cre- 
ated cardinal, and legate a latere by 
Leo X49 and his own sovereign ad- 
vanced him to the chancellorship of 
England, and allowed him successively 
to hold the sees of Durham and Win- 
chester. The influence which he pos- 
sessed over Henry was founded on a 
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profound knowledge of the character 
of the king, and the determination of 
making every thing give way to the 
one object of pleasing his master. 
Henry was naturally fond of amuse- 
ment, and Wolsey easily persuaded 
him to devote himself to its pursuit ; 
well aware that the administration of 
business must thus fall into the hands 
of the favourite. In these two objects, 
the cardinal seems to have been inde- 
fatigable : he led the monarch on from 
one pageant to another, and exerted 
himself so actively in managing the 
affairs of the country, that no transac- 
tions of importance should seem to be 
neglected. Of his talents as a states- 
man there can be no doubt; but his 
honesty has been questioned; and he 
has been accused of having consulted 
his own interests and pique against 
Charles V. in the later affairs of his ad- 
ministration. He had indeed no great 
reason to be pleased with the emperor, 
who had probably promised assistance, 
and held out hopes, which he never 
intended to realize ; but we need not 
seek for secret reasons in a matter 
which admits of an easier solution ; 
the personal anger of Catharine, and 
of her family, will sufficiently account 
for the existence of such reports, with- 
out taking into account that degree of 
odium which an exalted station gene- 
rally draws upon itself; while the true 
policy of England* will satisfactorily 
answer any arguments which may be 
drawn from the proceedings of the 
court of Henry, when under the im- 
mediate direction of the cardinal. 

§ 136. The anxiety with which Wol- 
sey sought the popedom was excessive ; 
and in his eagerness to obtain it, he was 
perhaps betrayed into some steps which 
were hardly consistent with the inte- 
rests of his country ; but it should be 
remembered, that Henry was scarcely 
less anxious than himself, and no one 
can greatly blame a minister who dili- 
gently promotes the earnest desires of 
his master, even when his own advance^ 
ment is the object of their pursuit. The 
readiness with which Wolsey complied 
with all the wishes of the king, and the 

Sains which he took to please him, pro- 
uced a very injurious effect on the 
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mind of that monarch himself. Henrjr 
possessed by nature considerable abili- 
ties, and his education had been care- 
fully attended to, so that no youag 
prince ever came to the throne with 
greater prospects of fulfilling the fond 
expectations of his people. ' These flat- 
tering appearances, however, were in 
a great degree destroyed by that want 
of restraint of which he was the con- 
tinual victim. Henry, for instance, waa 
by temper and education inclined to 
show the most profound reverence for 
the church of Rome; yet even in this, 
his self-will hurried him to contribute 
to the overthrow of an authority which 
he had himself defended.* 

§ 157. The literary character of the 
monarch, ns well as of the favourite, 
considerably promoted the advance- 
ment of sound learning in the king- 
dom;* both were munificent patrons, 
but the cardinal in particular, if his 
plans had been brought to perfection, 
would have left a standing and splen- 
did monument of his greatness and his 
wisdom.* Greek literature* was now 
beginning to flourish, and the study of 
the Scriptures became a favourite pur- 
suit with those who engaged in it; the 
first patrons, therefore, of these learned 

» Cavend. Wols. 543. 

'In 1521, Ilcnry published a work against La* 
ther, of which the title is, •* Assertio Septem s't- 
cramentorum, adversiis Martin. Luthenim. ediit 
ah inyictissimo Angliae at Francie Rege et Domi- 
no HibernifiB Henrico ejus Nominis Octavo." An. 
It was printed b^ Pynson. Lond. 1521 ; it rxim 
in MS. in the \ atican, and has ^een reprintei 
Antwerp, lA!i^2 ; Rome, 1543. The reprint. Log* 
duni, I561frfiontnins Henry's answer to Lufher, 
and a preface. (S?ee Strype's Mem.i. 51.) When 
presented to Leo X.. it obtained for the kvaed 
England the title of Defender of the Faith, wjiich 
had been previously borne by several of the kiogi 
of England. — Burnet, i. 

* Strype's Mom. L 52. 

^ His plan for the foundation of Cardirars Col* 
le^e, now Christ Church, Oxford, was as foUovi. 
—Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. p. 146. 

A dean and subdean. 

60 superior canons, ^ .n ,^u j • .. j- 

40 in/erior canons, ^*11 lobe engaged m study. 

13 chaplains, *% 

13 singing men, Vfor the service of the chapeL 

16 choristers, 3 

Public professors of the colleoe and of the nm- 

versity ; of divinity, canon law. civitlaw, nut' 

dicinc. liberal arts, and litenp humanioret. 
Private lecturers or tutors, to read bctarcs ii 

philosophy, logic, sophistrjr, (rhetoric.) Md 

mens humaniores. 
4 censores morum et eruditionis. 
3 bursars, together with inferior officen, in W 

tal numbers 186. 

* Knight's Life of Coletp 13. 
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bodies, who promoted its ad\rancement, 
though the firm friends of the papacy, 
were, in fact, preparing the public mind 
for the reception of the Reformation.* 
Thus Colet, too, who was a liberal pro- 
moter of the study of the Greek lan- 
guage, when he became dean of St. 
Paul's, read public lectures* in that 
cathedral on the epistles.' In this work 
he was frequently assisted by many of 
his learned friends, and carefully pro- 
vided that the church should never be 
without a sermon on the Sunday. 
These innovations quickly brought him 
under the suspicion of heresy ; but 
Archbishop Warham dismissed the 
charges brought against him ; and he 
continued to preside over that body 
which- he so richly benefited and 
adorned. The enemies of innovation 
thus quickly perceived the tendency 
of these proceedings, but the more en- 
lightened members of the establishment 
could not overlook the necessity of 
endeavouring to introduce some im- 
provements ; for such was the general 
ignorance of the Scriptures at this pe- 
riod, that, as Erasmus tells us, the spu- 
rious gospel of Nicodemus* was set up 
in the cathedral of Canterbury ; and it 
was a rare thing to find a New Testa- 
n^ient in any church. The re-establish- 
ment of sound learning was the only 
human rem/edy to such evils ; and the 
art of printing, while it promoted most 
efiectually this object, produced per- 
haps in this country its most beneficial 
effects in disseminating the opinions of 
the more enlightened among ^be mass 
of society.* The kingdom was thus 
prepared to take advantage of those 
external events which Providence was 

» Ii is woriHjr of remark, (Fuller, v. 170.) that 
tbe chief of those who for their talents or attain- 
ments were invited from Cambridge to become 
members of the cardinars college in Oxford, were 
subsequently cast into prison on the suspicion of 
hecesy. Frith suffered martyrdom ; Cox was tu- 
tor to Eklward VI. and was an exile ; Tyndale, 
Tavemer. and Goodman, promoted the transla- 
tiun of the Bible. The oner was made to Cran- 
iner. but he refused it. (Strype's Cranmer, p. 3.) 

' Stafford read lectures on the Scriptures in 
Cambridge, 1524, (Strype's Mem. i. 74.) being 
the first who substituted the text for the sen- 
tences. Latimer was one of his hearers. 

' Kniffht's Life of Colet, 59, &c. 

* Ibid. 64. Erasm. Pengrinat. Rcl. ergo. 

* It is observed by Henry, (in Hist. Eng. xii. 
286,} that the early growth of English literature, 
%nd the perfection of our language, is greatly 
owiof to the popukr natan of the first produc- 



ahont to bring forward, and in which 
the instruments were blindly working 
to produce an end the most opposite to 
their individual wishes.* Henry VIIL, 
the public advocate of the papacy, and 
who had been honoured with the title 
of Defender of the Faith, was to be- 
come the chief means of humbling the 
papal power; while Wolsey, and the 
other patrons of learning, were opening 
the eyes of the world to those abuses, 
of which no one exhibited a stronger 
instance than the cardinal himself.^ It 
may, perhaps, be asserted with truth, 
that no one of these causes would by 
itself have brought about so important 
a change, but each contributed par- 
tially to this end, and their combination 
produced it. 

§ 158. The event which put all these 
springs in motion was the divorce." 
Catharine of Spain had been previously 
married to Arthur, the older brother of, 
Henry, and the marriage had in all 
probability been consummated ; yet, 
on the death of the young prince of 
Wales, Henry VII. , unwilling to send 
back the infanta and her dowry, had 
betrothed her to his second son. In 
order to accomplish this object, he had 
obtained a bull from Rome ; but it ap- 
pears that he had himself afterwards 
repented of the transaction, and that 
Henry VIIL, when he became fourteen 
years of age, made a protestation against 
the connection, though when he ascend- 
ed the throne he was nevertheless per- 
suaded by sotne of the council to marry 
his brother's widow. 

SA. D. 1527.) The king and oueen 
[ now lived together for eicrhteen 
years ; she had borne him several child- 
ren, all of whom, except Mary, had 
been taken off by early deaths ; and 
the mind of Henry became scrupulous 
as to the legality of the connection, and 



tions of the British press; so that while foreign 
printers were advancing the study of the classics, 
our own were rendering their native tongue pure 
and classical. 

* There were at this time many persons brought 
before the ecclesiastical courts f()r hereby, parii- 
cularlv in Essex and London. (Strype's Mem. i, 
113. i.c.) 

'No man perceived the necessity of reforming 
abuses more stronglj^ than Wolsey; (Strype's 
Mem. i. 73;) he instituted a general legantine 
visitation for that purpose in 15J3-24, in which he 
was supported by tox; but his purposes ( 
to nothing. 

* Burnet, book ii. 
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alarmed lest the threatenings of the 
Jewish law should be accomplished in 
his dying childless.* Wolsey, on the 
other hand, was accused by the friends 
of Catharine of having suggested these 
doubts to the mind of his sovereign, 
and it was said that he did so by means 
of Longland, the king's confessor : nor 
did his enemies scruple to assert, that 
it was through his secret influence that 
the French ambassadors questioned the 
legitimacy of Mary, when her marriage 
with the duke of Orleans was in agita- 
tion.* These charges, however, appear 
to be unfounded ; and it is even pro- 
bable ihnX the scruple about the mar- 
riage had strongly affected the mind of 
Henry before his affections were fixed 
on Anne Boleyu ; but neither of these 
points is of much real importance at 
present, thouijh they have been dis- 
cussed as if the character of the Refor- 
mation depended on the principles 
which actuated those with whom it 
originated. Of the sincerity of Hen- 
ry's religious scruples, and the real ten- 
derness of his conscience, there can 
now r(?main no great difference of opi- 
nion; if all these particulars were esta- 
bli'shed in his fgivour, it would probably 
produce no great change in our senti- 
ments concerning him. 

§ 151). The first proposals for the di- 
vorce were made to the court of Rome 
while Clement Vll. was a close prisoner 
in the hands of the imperialists, so that 
though his ears were open to the re- 
quests of the English messengers, yoU 
till his escape, nothing was done in fur- 
therance? of the king's desire ; and be- 
fore this time the matter had certainly 
so far advanced, that the dissolution of 
the marriage had become the great 
object of Henry's wishes. 

In 1528, Campeglo was sent to Eng- 
land finally to decide the question in 
conjunction with Cardinal Wolsey, and 
he brought with him a bull which was 
to confirm the sentence of the legates. 
This document, however, he was di- 
rected not to show to any one but the 
kinir; for Clement had still the greatest 
reason to dread a new rupture with the 
emperor, which any appearance of 
readiness on his part in forwarding 

'*» Lev. XX. 21. 
' Burnet, i. Ctvend. Woli. 428. 



the divorce, might hare produced ; and 
he seems to have been m the greatest 
alarm till this bull was committed to the 
flames, since the policy which he adopted 
was of that intricate nature which such 
a disclosure would have considerably 
disconcerted. Campes^io made no haste 
in a journey from which he expected 
to reap little profit and much unplea- 
santness, and after many delays arrived 
in this country, where, notwithstanding 
the urgent solicitations of Wolsey, he 
strictly adhered to his instructions con- 
cerning the bull. These causes so re- 
tarded all proceedings^ that the court 
was not opened till May 31, 152d; and 
after some other delays, arising from 
the refusal of the queen to appear a 
second time before the legates, and her 
appeal to Rome, Campegio, at the mo- 
ment when every one expected the sen- 
tence io be pronounced, adjourned the 
court from July 2^i to October 1, as 
being vacation time in the Roman 
courts. 

§ IfJO. In so doing he was probably 
aware of an avocation of the cause to 
Rome, which had taken place a few 
days before the adjournment. The 
king, it may be supposed, was much 
irritated at this double dealing on the 
part of Clement, but he exhibited no 
outward marks of his displeasure, and 
even received the cardinals with app«- 
rent cordiality;' but the interview at 
(Traniham was the last which Wolsey 
enjoyed. He was soon after deprived 
of his chancellorship, and subjected to 
a pnemunire. The treatment which he 
now experienced was most cruel and 
unjust; for the legantine office, which 
was the pretended ground of this at- 
tack, had been exercised with the con- 
sont and approbation of the king ; and 
if in compliance with the wishes of his 
inastt»r he had been guilty of some un- 
justifiable conduct, yet surely no act of. 
which he was ever accused, could he 
more unjustifiable than the condemna- 
tion to which he was exposed ; and 
even in point of compliance he seems 
often to have tried to check* the mad- 
ness of Henry's proceedings ; nor coald 
it be expected that the minister of such 
a tyrant could be very independent in 
his conduct. 



' Cavend. Wob. 442, et 
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$ 161. Wolsey quietly submitted to 
every severity, hopmc; by sucb compli- 
ance to soften down the feelings of his 
master, whose favour he expected to 
have regained, could he once have been 
readmitted into his presence. This, 
however, was prevented by the watch- 
ful zeal of his enemies at court, who 
from his long prosperity had become 
very numerous, and at the head of 
whom we must no^ forget to mention 
the lady who had now possession of 
the monarch's affections : he was sent, 
therefore, to his diocese of York, where 
he appears to have given universal 
satisfaction;' but he was subsequently 
removed on the charge of high treason, 
and died at Leicester Abbey in his way 
to London. His pride and ambition 
were neither apostolical nor Christian ; 
but they are the vices of 4iuman nature, 
and were peculiarly those to which he 
was most exposed. For them he is 
amenable to the tribunal of God, and 
not to that earthly power which had 
led him into them, and to' which power 
he was in all appearance faithful to the 
last ; and there must have been some- 
thing fundamentally good in a man 
who could so attach his servants to his 
person.* The latter interviews between 
them and their master are quite pathe- 
tic ; and the respect shown to him in 
the north, during the whole of his dis- 
grace, speaks more hiehly of his gene- 
ral conduct* than volumes of pane- 
gyric, while the testimony of an iniqui- 
tous bill, which was brought in soon 
after, for cancelling the .king*s private 
debts,* proves most strongly the good- 
ness of a minister who could raise the 
country into such a state of prosperity 
as is described in the preamble. After 
his fall, he showed the greatest signs 
of weakness and childish clinging to 
the hopes of reobtaining the royal fa- 
vour ;* but on this object alone he had 
placed his affections ; so that in review- 
ing hia life one cannot help mournfully 
regretting that he never served his God 
with half the zeal he served his king ; 
but while we leave the sinner, to the 
mercy of the Almighty, we must not 
overlook the human greatness and su- 
periority of the man. 

I Burnet, p. iii. ^ Cavend. Wols. 456. 

> Ctvend. Wolt. 495, Slc. < Burnet, i. 
• Caveod. Wols. 450, dtc. 



$ 162. All progress in the divorce 
was now rendered nearly hopeless ; the 
cause had been removed by a papal 
avocation into Italy, and notwithstand- 
ing the promises which were continu- 
ally given to. the English ambassadors, 
little expectation could be entertained 
that justice would be obtained in a place 
where so many conflicting interests must 
delay the final decision. The question 
was freed from this dilemma* by the 
sagacity of Cranmer,'' who, when his 
opmion was accidentally asked in pri- 
vate, suggested the idea of settling the 
dispute by reference to the opinions 
received from the several universities ; 
and Henry no sooner heard of the plan, 
than he adopted it. The means taken 
in order to prbcure a favourable answer 
must probably forever remain a secret ; 
but there appears to have been little or 
no bribery used, in comparison with 
what is generally represented. In Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, it is likely that 
favour and influence were exerted, and 
the whole discussion seems^to have been 
considered as a party question ; but the 
interested prejudices of the ecclesias- 
tical members of those societies were 
as capable of warping the opinions of 
the judges against the cause, as any 
court interest could have tended to pro- 
mote it. 

In the Sorbonne, though the royal 
influence was doubtless exerted in fa- 
vour of the divorce," yet the conduct of 
that body was certainly open to the 
charge of favouring the other side, 
through the force of parly feeling : nor 
must it be forgotten, that truth is as 
much obscured by prejudice as by any 
other cause ; and we cannot doubt, that 
the blindest churchman must have seen 
the tendency of such an appeal from 
the authority of the pope to the opinions 
of the learned. In England, it could 
be no secret that Anne would probably 
favour the reformers ; and what cir- 
cumstance could have conduced more 
strongly to dispose the mass of the 

• Burnet, i. 

'See Wordsworth's Eccl. Biog. iii. 437, 3, 
where it is with some appearance of reason attri- 
buted rather to Wolsey ; but after all, the car- 
dinal may previously have consulted the universi- 
.ties, and Cranmer have merely said, We shall 
never receive any decision, except through^he 
universities. '• 

* Burnet, p. iii. 
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clergy to promote the interests of Ca- 
thcurine ? 

§ 163. There is no reason to suppose 
that the influence exercised in France 
or England preponderated much on 
either side ; in both, there was the in- 
terest of the court balanced against that 
of the church ; yet in each of these 
countries it was decided, that a mar- 
riage with a broth«?r's widow was con- 
trary to the law of God, and therefore 
null from the beginning.* The same 
and corresponding answers were ob- 
tained from many other universities and 
learned individuals. The Protestant 
divines generally coincided in main- 
taining the illegality of the former mar- 
riage, but were some of them doubtful 
as to the propriety of a new connection. 
In order to enforce these decisions with 
their full weight oh the mind of Cle- 
ment, a letter was addressed to him 
from England, which was signed by 
those chiefly who were immediately 
connected with the king; yet the fears 
by which the mind of the pope was 
biassed, made him continue that system 
of deceit which he had carried on from 
the beginning. The ready compliance 
of the clergy in this country may partly 
be accounted for, in consequence of 
their then lying under an unjust prae- 
munire, for having acknowleaged the 
leganline power of Wolscy, which Hen- 
ry had personally authorized. In order 
to buy oflT this, (15;J0,) the convocation 
consented to a considerable subsidy; 
and in the bill which granted it, the 
king's supremacy was asserted : it was, 
however, with much difficulty that this 
clause was passed, and so little with the 
good-wili of the Lower House, that after 
the acknowledgment a proviso was in- 
serted, quantum per Chrhti legem licet, 

§ 1(>4. The parliament at the same 
time objected to the constitutions framed 
by the clergy,* which fell heavily on 
the laity, with regard to mortuaries, 
probate of wills, &c. ; and in a later 



' The reader will find a din'crent account of the 
matter given in Lingard. vi. 2'24. The discussion 
is important as far as the characters of the indivi- 
duals concerned are at iijsue, but of little conse- 
quence as to the question generally. Henry may 
appear more or less guilt v ; but his guilt aflects 
not the Reformation. The Roman Catholic may 
rdect him, but Protestants will hardly claim hidl 
aSkheir own. . 

"Strype'fl Mem. 1198, 



session, (1532,) made complaints against 
the manner in which the ecclesiastical 
courts examined and tried delinquents; 
for when brought before thiem on no 
definite charges, and without accusers, 
they had no alternative but to abjure 
opinions which possibly they had never 
hold, or to be proceeded against as here- 
tics. But in consequence of some of- 
fence which the king conceived against 
the House, for rejecting a bill about 
wards, this motion was not carried into 
a law till 1534. This session was also 
marked by the enactment of a law 
against annates, by w*hich all persons 
were forbidden to pay their first-fruits 
to the see of Rome. These steps were 
probably taken merely to alarm that 
court; for though. Henry was deter- 
mined to proceed, whatever miq^ht be 
the consequence, yet at this time he had 
probably no wish to produce an open 
rupture. In this autumn, (1532,) his 
marriage was solemnized with Anne Bo- 
leyn, and upon the death of Warham, 
(August,) the archbishopric was offered 
to Cranmer, whose modesty, as well as 
unwillingness to take the oaths -to the 
pope, delayed for some lime his conse- 
cration. These obstacles, however, were 
both overcome, (March 30, 1533,) and 
he was contented to s\vear true obe- 
dience to the pope, with the sam of a 
protestation that his so doing should 
not affect the duty which he owed to 
his God, his king, or country. 

§ 165. The first act of his primacy 
wa^ the declaration of the sentence of 
divorce, in conformity to the decision 
of convocation -J which act at this mo- 
ment seemed rather misplaced ; for the 



' The texts of Scripture which bear on thii 

Question arc Gen. zxzviii. 8, Deut. ntv. 5, which 
irect the brother of a man who died without n 
heir to raise up children to his brother; Le^it* 
xviii. 16, which forbids a man to marry hit bro- 
thcfa wife ; 18, or two sisters; atid Levit. ii.21, 
which threatens, that in that case they 'shall & 
childless ; from whence it would appear, that tbt 
marriage was ille^ial, except for the purpose of 
preventing the extmrtion of a Jewish iamily. By 
the present law of Enfj^land. the marria^ might 
be set aside during the Uvea of both parties,' **M 
reformandos mores." but if not so set aMde, it 
would bo afterwards good in law, and therhildrHi 
lef^itimate. Calvin attempted to reconcile the di^ 
ference between Deut. xxv. 5, and Levit. xviii. 16i 
by interpreting the word brother as a near kinsmttt 
an extension of which it will undoubtedly adaik. 



as in tlte instance of Boaz and Ruth ; but^to i. 
it cannot be confined, when Gen. uxviu. 8, sod 
the case of the seven brethren mentioned in lb* 
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marriage with Catharine must have 
either been from the beginning illegal, 
and a formal divorce therefore unneces- 
sary, or the connection with Anne was 
nothing less than bigamy. The king 
himself continued, to the very last, 
anxious to preserve terms with Rome, 
and even sent messengers to justify his 
conduct. On^ great source of delay 
in the process in Italy had arisen (rota 
the refusal of Henry to appear in per- 
son, or by proxy, when summoned be- 
fore the pope ; an act of submission 
which he declared to be contrary to the 
rights of an independent prince, and 
esteemed a species of personal intlig- 
nity. At the same time the discussion 
was involved in greater difficulty, be- 
cause the strength of the argument Jn 
favour of the illegality of the marriage 
depended on the total inadequacy of 
any papal dispensation to set aside the 
law of marriage established from the 
word of God, and this argument the 
pope would not allow to be broui^ht 
forward in his presence. Yet all luh 
might have been overlooked, and peace 
have been preserved by mutual con- 
cessions, had not the imperial faction 
hurried on the pope to give a deci.'^ion 
on the case, when Ae found that a mes- 
senger who was expected from England 
did ng/b arrive. The French and Eng^- 
lish authorities who were in Rome 
(1531) had made strong remonstrances 
against such precipitation, and urged 
the possibility of the messenger's hav- 
ing oeen accidentally delayed ; but this 
prudent advice was offered i^i vain ; and 
the messenger who brought the neces- 
sary concessions (March 23) was met 
on his arrival by the rejoicings of the 
imperialists, who were exulting in the 
victory which their cause had gained.' 
Reconciliation was now too late, and 
the apparent indignity with which his 



sincere endeavours aAer peace had been 
treated, rendered Henry more deter- 
mined than ever to do away with the 
papal authority within the precincts of 
his dominions. 

§ 160. The parliament was in every 
way willing to promote the views of 
Henry in opposition to the church of 
Rome, for it had already abrogated the 
papal supremacy, and established that, 
of the king." (a. d. 1634.) Its other 
acts were, one concerning the punish 
ment of heretics, in which the inquisi 
torial power of the bishops' courts was 
destroyed, inasmuch as they could now 
only proceed in open court, and by wit- 
nesses; and it was ordained that none 
were to be troubled for any of the pope's 
laws or canons:' another, relating to the 
succession, in which the children of the 



MMpeb, are considered. Second edition. 1'hia 
■M been since changed, and the marriage is now, 
ipao facto, void. 

> The correctness of this account, which i« tftkm 
from Burnet, is controverted by Lingard, (vi. -:^^7, 
n. 153,) on the ground that the royal assent WhIs 
granted March 3oih to the bill which set aside ttie 
antbority of the pope, when nothing could pos- 
■My hare been known of the decision give[i on 
the 23d. Henry had probably made up his rrund 
ID reject the authority of the pope before thitn y<^' ' 
b» might wish ibr toe sanction of the court of I 
" i, with regard to his marriage, and havo ' 
;ht that the intimidaiion produced by the$e'| 
' ' into ptrfiament might not hait bevu { 



uninfiuential in promotiig^a favourable issue. We 
can hardly expect consistency of conduct from 
such a man as Henry. 

' The nature of the supremacjr which Hen- 
ry VIII. claimed to himself is distinctly marked 
in Tonstal's Letter to Pole. (Burnet, p. iii. Re- 
cords, No. 52.) He states, That no man knew 
belter than the king the difference between the 
duties of a Christian prince and spiritual persona. 
That he pretended not to the cure of souls, but to 
that authority which, while it vindicated his king- 
dom from a foreign and usurped power, would 
compel all persons within his dominions ifl^ con- 
form to the laws of God. 

' The canon and dvil law are by Blackstonc 
(Introdnet. ^ 3, iii) ranked amopg the Ifges non 
Kripim-r^ktwiBe they are received in England 
from costom, and not from any intrinsic author- 
ity of their own: a point expressly declared in 
the statute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 21. 

By the term civil law b generally understood 
the municipal law of the Roman empire, as ar- 
ranged from the confused mass of laws, edicts, and 
imperial decrees ; first, by private lawyers, then 
hy Theodosins, a. d. 438; and, lastly, by Justi- 
nian, about 533. The Corpus Juris Civilis, as 
compiled under his auspices, consists of,— 

1. The Institutes, which contain the elements 
or Brst principles of the Roman law, ip four books. 

2. The Digests, or Pandects, in'fifiy books; 
containing the opinions and writings of'^ eminent 
lawyers, digested in a systematic method. 

3. A new Code, or Collection of Imperial Con- 
stitutionn, in twelve books ; the lapse of a whole 
century; having rendered the former code of Theo- 
dosius imperfect. 

4. The Novels, or New Constitutions, posterior 
in time to the other books, and amounting to a 
Supplement to the Code ; containing new decrees 
of successive emperors, as new questions hap- 
pened to arise. 

It was these which were found about 1130, at 
Amain, in Italy. 

The canon law is a body of Roman ecclesiasti- 
cal law relative to such mattera as that church 
either has, or pretends to have, the proper juris- 
diction over. The Corpus Juris Cfanonici was 
compiled from the opinions of the Latin fothers, 
the aecrees of general councils, and the decretal 
cpistlet and bulls of the^gly mc, by Gratia% tn 
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king, by Anne Boleyn, were declared 
heirs to the throne ; at the same time, 
those who oppugned this bill were ad- 
judged traitors to the king; and an 
oath was framed for its observance, in 
which a clause was inserted, that the 
party swearing would bear true faith to 
no foreign authority or potentate, and 
deem any oath, previously sworn to that 
efiect, as of no avail. 

$ 167. This law was passed in a ses- 
sion during the spring, (a. d. 1534,) and 
though the oath was readily taken by 
the majority of the nation. Sir Thomas 
More and Fisher, bishop of Rochester, 
refused to do so, and were in conse- 
quence committed to the Tower. Fisher 
seems to have been a good man, and a 
sincere papist, and was at this time very 
old and infirm ; but he had not conducted 
himself with any great wisdom or pru- 
dence with respect to the maid of Kent. 
Elizabeth Barton had pretended to re- 
velations concerning the king's death, 
and, like many impostors, half-deceiv- 
ing, half-deceived, had become the tool 
of some designing priests, who preach- 
ed her up as a prophetess, and foretold 
the destruction of Henry. She and 
some of her accomplices were afterwards 
hanged, and then made a confession of 
the cheat ; for which she justly blamed 
her spiritual guides, who fostered the 
imposition. Fisher had to a certain de- 
gree promoted these proceedinjjs by his 
countenance, and probably believed in 
her inspiration. Sir Thomas More, 
however, had placed no confidence in 
her predictions. 

It had originally been in contempla- 

Italian monk, about 1151, and has received sub- 
sequent additions ; it consists of, 

1. Decreta Gratiani. 

2. Decretalia Grcgorii IX. 

3. Liln;r Scxtus J)ccrt'talium, and the Cle- 
mentine Constitutions. 

4. The Eztravagants of John XXII. and his 
BUccessors. 

Besides these pontifical laws, there arc national 
canons established in synods held under the author- 
ity of a Roman legate, and provincial canons 
established by synods held in the provinces of 
Canterbury or York. 

By the slatate 25 Hen. VIII. c. xix. and 2 Eliz. 
c.i., it was enacted that a review should be had of 
the canon law; and till such review should be 
made, all canons, constitutions, ordinances, and 
synodals provincial, being then already made, and 
not repugnant to the law of the land, or the king*8 
prerogative, should still be uecd and executed. 
And as no such review has yet been perfected, 
upon this statute now depends the authority of the 
canon Uw in £ngUnd. ' 



[Cbap. it. 

tion to comprehend 1)0tli these distin- 
guished individuals in the bill of attain- 
der by which the other persons sufiered; 
but the declarations of Sir Thomas 
More,* and the fear of bringing the ques- 
tion before the House of Lords, savedhim 
from this unmerited imputation,' while 
Fisher's name was inserted in the bill, 
though no proceedings were instituted 
against him. Both these men were 
therefore the objects of the displeasure 
of the court when the affair of the oatb 
took place ; and More, seeing from the 
first that he could expect no mercy, 
made up his mind to suffer ; for he was 
well aware of the importance which 
would be attached to the refusal of a 
man of his own high character, and of 
the effect which such an example must 
have in discredhing the party of his op- 
ponents. He is justly considered by 
the church of Rome as a martyr to her 
cause, and every one must allow him 
the credit of having laid down his life in 
firmly maintaining his sincere opinions. 
§ 108. His character is singularly 
splendid. He had raised himself by his 
honost exertions as a lawyer, and in 
151i;J was elected Speaker of the House 
of Commons, where he was distiuirnbh- 
ed for his opposition to the illegal 
attempts of the king's ministers. On 
one occasion, upon the demand of a 
supply, Cardinal Wolsey wished to have 
received an answer before he leAthe 

! house, but the members preserved an 
obstinate silence, till at last their speak- 
er, on his knees, with many compli- 
ments,^ so urged the privilege of the 
body, that the cardinal hastily retil^in 

I C^reat an^er. Upon the disgracip. of 
Wolsey, More was made lord chancel- 
lor, being the first layman who ever 
arrived at that honour, and in this exalted 
station retained the same unblemished 
fame which had raised him to it. Itb 
extraordinary that one who had in hit 
writings expressed such liberal notions* 

» Word8worJh*8 K. B. ii. 174. 2 Bumei, i. 

» Word^wonh's E. B. ii. 77. 

* 'I'he Utopians allowed of no pcrsteculion ht 
I religious teuetfl. 2b 1. and ihrir priests bad note» 
poral power, Imt merely animadverted upon dn 
' evil doers, and, if neceesary, excommuniciMd 
j them, 21 [\ S«'ir T. Mora's Utopia, Han. 16U. 
I 12mo. He denies ever having caused hereueili 
be beaten or ill treated, beyond being confimi 
: (Works, p. 901.) But this must be taken Id ft 
, very qualified sense. See Fox and Strype*s Vtm 
I i. 310, &.C. 
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should have be^n himself a persecutor; | 
but he gloried in withstanding heretics 
bv his pen and power, and the blindness 
of the times prevented him from seeing 
the practical advantage of that liberty 
of which he understood the theory. He 
was tried on the act passed November, 
1534, which made those who refused to 
take the oath relative to the succession 
lifl^ble to the penalties of treason, con- 
tained in the former bill. When con- 
demned, he received his sentence with 
that placid serenity which had always 
marked his life. He prayed that as St. 
Stephen and St. Paul were now blessed 
saints, though one had been present, and 
consented to the death of the other, so 
he in like manner, and his judges, might 
hereafter meet in heaven, to tneir ever- 
lasting salvation.* His playful disposi- 
tion attended him to the scaffold, and he 
died in full hopes of a blessed eternity, 
with a pleasantry upon his lips. (1535.) 
The death of this wise and good man 
leaves an indelible stain on the charac- 
ter of Henry, who, out of self-will and 
pique, suffered his faithful servant to be 
murdered by the hands of an execution- 
er. Had the writer of Utopia acted 
up to his professions and opinions, he 
must have proved a merciful and un- 
persecuting papist, if he had not become 
a Protestant ; and this was certainly the 
character of More after he ceased to be 
chancellor ; for though so fixed in his 
sentiments, that he was ready to die for 
them, yet he never blamed those who 
acted on different principles. His ap- 
parent obstinacy might possibly have 
ariaegd from his not rightly understand- 
ing Ae nature of the king's supremacy. 
He had viewed the pope as his spiritual 
father, and when the title of supreme 
head of the church was transferred to 
Henry, he felt that this species of author- 
ity could not be vested in a temporal 
prince. He would have been willing 



1 This account is taken from a Life of Sir T. 
More, published in Wordsworth's Ecc. B'loe. ii. 
213, in which many interesting particulars of this 
ffdod man are recorded. He is there stated to 
nve been tried in Westminster-hall, and con- 
demfied on the testimony of Rich, the lune't so* 
lidtor. If these anecdotes be correct, which I 
much doubt, they add much to the injustice of his 
di^h. But under the ^econd bill there was oo 
oeceMiry for any witnesses at all. It was by that 
wti treason not to take the oath, which h» rnoMd 
to do. He Wit behMuM July 6th, 1535. 



to swear to the succession,' had the pre- 
amble which restricted the papal author- 
ity been separated from it ; and Cran- 
mer^ was anxious that this concession 
should have been made to the senti- 
ments of More, (as well as to those of 
Fisher, who denied not that the king 
and parliament had a right to nominate 
a successor to the throne ;) but he had 
to deal with a monarch who ill brooked 
opposition,* and who, after the death of 
the chancellor, acknowledged the ex- 
cellence of a servant whom his cruelty 
had destroyed. 

§ 169. Fisher was detained in prison 
above a twelvemonth, and treated with 
a severity which nothing can excuse ; 
for at the age of fourscore he was actu- 
ally in want of both clothes and fire." 
The same act of pariiament under which 
More suffered, terminated his misery, 
in consequence of his speaking against 
the supremacy. The execution took 
place June 22, 1535.* He was a learn- 
ed and devout man ; and it is more than 
probable that to him the two universi- 
ties owe the foundation of the Margaret 
professorships of divinity, which were 
established by the king's grandmother, 
Margaret, countess of Kichmond, to 
whom he was confessor; the colleges 
of St. John's and Christ's Cambridge 
are of the same foundation. The coun- 
tenance which he gave to the maid of 
Kent may render the soundness of his 
judgment very dubious; and even the 
severities used by him towards those 
who differed from him in opinion may 
be attributed to sincere, though mis- 
taken motives ; nor can we fail to 
respect the man who would never ex- 
change his small bishopric of Rochester 
for more valuable preferment, or, to use 
his own expression, desert his first wife 
because she was poor. 

§ 170. The clergy at this time seem 
to have become the objects of the hatred 
of their fellow-citizens; nor can this 
surprise us, if we consider, not only the 
cruelty which. was exercised towards 
heretics, but the liability under which 
every one lay of beine called before 
the bishops' courts, a tribunal of n^hich 
the authority was almost unlimited/ till 



« Wordsworth»s Eocsl. Biog. ii IT7.' 
'Strype*sCniyiMr,i39. « Words, u. 2S3. 
•FuUer, 192, ^IS. • Ibid. 203, 4be. 
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the passing of the bill for punishing 
heretics.^ ) 

The limits of the work will hardly 
allow us to enter on any detailed ac- j 
count of those who suffered in the 
cause ; and as an abridgment of the | 
history of their deaths must destroy all 
those minute traits which peculiarly ' 
interest and improve us in the history 
of martyrs, we must content ourselves 
with a mere notice of some of them. 
Bilney, a clergyman of Cambridge ; 
Byfield, a monk ; and Tewkesbury, a 
citizen of London, were severally burnt 
as relapsed heretics." Bainham, a law- 
yer« was first whipped and tortured, and 
afterwards consij^ned to the flames.* 
The body of William Tracy was due up 
and burnt, because in making his will he 
had consigned his soul to Christ, with- 
out mentioning the saints or purgato- 
ry. Harding, Hewett, and Frith were 
subsequently also burnt. Frith was a 
young man of considerable note, who, 
from his character for learning and 
piety, was removed from Cambridge 
to the cardinal's college in Oxford. 
He wrote a book against the corporal 
presence, which was answered by Sir 
Thomas More ; and while in confine- 
ment, and without books, he replied 
to his opponent. He had, moreover, 
impugned the doctrine of purgatory, 
against which the attacks had of late 
become frequent ; for it is obvious that 
they who controverted the papal su- 
premacy must either be prepared to 
destroy this appalling weapon of super- 
stition, or have been contented to find 
themselves deserted by the mass of so- 
ciety, who would hardly bear patiently 
the thunders of the Vatican, while they 
were labouring under the dread of those 
penal fires from which the pope could 
tree them. 

$ 171. *In the Supplication of the 
Beggars,* a witty production by Simon 
Fish, of Gray's Inn, the source of the 
Romish superstitions is stated to be the 
belief in purgatory ; and the remedy 

'See ^166. 

> Fox, u. 211, &c. &c. Burnet, i. 

I There are some intereeting particulars record- 
ed of a viait paid by Latimer to Bainham, the 
nifdit before the execution, his anxiety about his 
mn, and Latimer's consolation. Suype's EkxL 
Mem. V. 372. 

« Fox, ii. 229, &€. Burnet, i. 

* TUi work if printtd at length in Fox. 



which the author recommends is not 
the enactment of new laws, but the dis- 
closing of the hypocrisy of its votaries. 
The church, he argues, has been able 
by power or policy to obviate the effects 
of all laws, but that, by going to the 
root of the error, the evil might be 
easily eradicated. The other attacks 
are directed against the obvious vices 
of the clergy, which are very fully de- 
scribed. This work, by some accident, 
found its way into the hands of the king 
himself; but the wit w:hich it contained 
saved the author from any harm. An- 
other work, of nearly the same date, 
but which is a very superior produc- 
tion, is denominated the Practice of 
Prelates.* In it the tyranny of the 
clergy is strongly painted. They are 
described as possessing in all their esr 
tab]ishments jails and instruments of 
torture. He who was once within their 
keeping was never allowed to escape, 
lest he should convey to the world un- 
seasonable reports of what he had there 
seen. The papal supremacy is attacked 
on the same grounds of Scripture as 
would now be employed, and with much 
perspicuiiy ; the existence of purgatory 
is denied. It is stated, that in the uni- 
versities they were not permitted to 
study the word of God, till their minds 
had been perverted with some years' 
previous study, with which they were 
"clere shutt out of the understandinge 
of Scripture ;" that auricular confession 
was made the tool of political intrigue ; 
and that Wolsey used Longland as a 
spy and instrument about the king. 
The reasoninfir is generally correct and 
sound, thougn there are some plaints 
in which we should hardly now agree 
with the writer; but the spirit ot the 
book is excellent, and the address, to- 
wards the end of the preface, to the 
true servants of Christ, not to resist^but 
to endure persecution, is quite aposto- 
lical. 

§ 172. Such writings, when viewed 
in combination with the condition of 
public affairs, prove that the seeds of 
the Reformation were now securely 
sown. But there was still the utmost 
need of the fostering hand of God, to 



• The Practice of Piypistical Prelates, made by 
William Tyndale, 1530, edited bv Fox m Tyn- 
dale*s Works, foL 1573, reprinted m the works oC 
thsr-* 
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secure what he had planted, against 
the rude assaults of superstition, and 
the vices incident to human nature. 
The papal supremacy was indeed sup- 
pressed, so that men might safely ex- 
ercise their powers of reasoning, in 
disproving the grounds on which that 
authority was built. But the supre- 
macy of Henry was little better, in 
point of freedom of discussion ; for he 
by no means allowed to others that 
liberty of seeking the truth, which cir- 
cumstances had induced him personally 
to adopt; but these great events, by 
exciting an universal sensation, had 
taught the people to reason for them- 
selves, and to ground their own belief 
on the dictates of holy writ ;* and the 
discussions arisincf from the attacks of 
their enemies made it necessary for the 
church of Rome to argue, as well as to 
punish ; and in this species of encoun- 
ter, the superior abilities of even Sir 
Thomas More could not conceal the 
weakness of the cause. 

$ 173. Many of the remedies, too, to 
which the friends of the established re- 
ligion had recourse, convinced men 
that their spiritual guides were not the 
ministers of good-will and peace ; and 
the very necessity of rigorous persecu- 
tion, while it proves the unsoundness 
of the cause, has always the tendency 
of more widely diffusing the tenets 
against which it is directed. How, 
moreover, can the world ima^jine, that 
the doctrines of Christ form the belief 
of men who were ever anxious to de- 
stroy copies of the Scriptures ? A 
very ludicrous instance of the inutility 
of such attempts is related of Tonstal, 
bishop of London, who, when in Flan- 
ders, took some pains to procure for 
the flames as many of Tyndale's New 
Testaments as he could. Tyndalc was 
aware of some errors in the first edi- 
tion, and gladly therefore allowed the 
bishop to purchase all the copies which 
were left, for the purpose of finding the 
necessary means for publishing a se- 
cond, and more correct one. These, 



> It was Rn oln»orvnMon of Kooorl Wliii^iff. ab- 
bot of ihe black canoMS. at Wollow, near (iriniR- 
bv, in Lincoliif(hire, and uncle to die arrhbiBhop. 
tnt they and their religion could n ver continue : 
hr that he had read the whole Scripniros over and 
Ofvr, but could never find therein that iheir reli- 
non wai founded by God. Wordoworth*! EScrl. 
Eog. tv. 318. Whitgift's Lifo, by Sir G. Paole. 



which were thus bought, were carried 
into England, and burnt in Cheapside ; 
and when Constantine, who had assist- 
ed Tyndale, had brought over a large 
supply of the new edition, he was seized 
and examined before Sir Thomas More, 
who was particularly eager to discover 
those who had enabled them to under- 
take so expensive a work, and promised 
to show kindness in cose this informa- 
tion were readily communicated. The 
discovery that Tonstal had most effect- 
ually befriended the publication, natu- 
rally excited a great laugh. 

§ 174. In reviewing the Reformation 
at this point of its history, the English 
Protestant cannot withhold the tribute 
of thanksgiving to the Author of all 
good, from whom this deliverance 
sprung, nor fail to remark its progress, 
so contrary to the expectations of hu- 
man foresight. He will observe, that 
the chief mover of the Reformation, in 
this country, was a king brought up 
with a high respect and admiration for 
those doctrines which were combated 
by the reformers ; who had personally 
embarked in their defence, and ac- 
quired the title of Defender of the 
Faith ; which," if the vicar of Croydon 
may be believed, he valued more than 
London, and twenty miles about it, and 
who retained his predilection for most 
of his opinions even to the end of his 
life : that one of the greatest patrons of 
literature from which the Reformation 
gained very important assistance, by 
enabling men to examine the basis on 
which the pa])al fabric was constructed, 
with his dying breath urged the king 
to beware of, and to reduce the Luther- 
ans ;» and that he again, who by his 
writings and severe activity fanned the 
flame of discussion which ultimately 
convinced the nation, laid down his life 
an honoured victim to that cause, whiich 
he had greatly, though unwillingly, 
contributed to overthrow ; that the cha- 
racter of the pope who, by his intem- 
perate and illegal haste in pronouncing 
the decision, had made the breach in- 
curable, was marked by caution rather 
than heat, so that he had before been 
particularly careful to avoid coming to 



' Practyce of Prelates, fol. K. 4. Strype's 
Mem. i. 62. 
> Cav. Wolaey, 543. 
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extremities ; and that the separation 
ultimately took place in consequence 
of the accidental delay of a messenger : 
who can observe all this, and not ac- 
knowledge the shortsighted policy of 
earthly desij^s and prospects ; and, if 
he rejoice m the Reformation which 



these events produced, can fail to thank 
that almighty Power which settetk 
at naught the wisdom and prndeneo 
of man, and eovemeth tlie world ac- 
cording to those laws which mo«t 
surely promote the interests of his 
creatures ! 
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$201. The existence of the church 
of England as a distinct body, and her 
final separation from Rome,* may be 
dated from the period of the divorce. 
In the remaining part of this reign, 
we shall trace her progress towards her 
present matured state, and observe the 
numerous difficulties which she en- 
countered on the way. 

1 The act which immediately caused the sepa- 
ration was the bull of Paul III. published in 
1538 ; (Burnet, p. i. b. iii. Rec. No. 9 ;) but the 
authority of the pope in England had been before 
done away with by the act (25 Henry VIII. c. 
20) which forbade the procuring bulls or breves 
from Rome, or the payment of first-fruits or 
tenths. (See ^ 103 and >.) These payments had 
graduallv grown up with the encroachments of 
the papal see. (See Lingard, iv. 198.) The ori- 
gin of first-fruits haa been referred to the presents 
which were made at coritecration or ordina'ion ; 
and which, as they were regulated bv the value 
of the benefice, insensibly erew to be rated al 
one yesir'a income. On thia suppomtion they 
would have been paid by the inferior clergv of the 
diocese to the bishop, and by the bishop himself 
to the pope, which seems generally to have been 
the case. In England, Pandulph. when bishop 
of Norwich, (1222— 122G,) is said to have ex- 
acted, or to have obtained through the pope this 
tax from his clergv, on the plea of the encum- 
brances with which he found himself burdened. 
The amount of the sums paid for first-fruits was 
often uncertain. Tenths were a tenth part of the 
yearly value of all benefices exacted by the pope 
from the clergy, a tithe of the tithe, in imitation 
of the same proportion paid by the Levitea to the 
bigb-prieat. These were in Cngland sanctioned 



In looking back at the events recorded 
in the last chapter, it is impossible to 
suppose that the steps towards reforma- 
tion should have been acceptable to the 
great mass of the clergy, whose prin- 
leges were directly attacked; and the 
opposition of some of them, and secret 
practices of others, irritated Henry to 

by law, (20 Edw. 1,) when Pope NicbolaB IT* 
ff ranted them for six years to Edward I., ander 
the pretence of his undertaking a crusade i bet 
they nad been Ions before paid, and indeed granted 
by Innoceent Iv. to Henry III., in 1^3, fiv 
three years. The sums so due hsud been leviod 
first by a valuation made in 1254, under thedirte- 
tion of Walter, bishop of Norwich, and tbeielbie 
called sometimes the Norwich Taxation, and 
sometimes Pope Innocent's valor ; but upon thi 
fresh grant made to Edward I. a new valoatioB 
took place, (1288—1292.) whichis generally deos- 
minatod Pope Nicholaa*s valuation, and is siil 
used in estimating the value of hvinga in aonit 
colleges ; a third valuation of a part of the pio* 
vince of York took place in 1318, in conaequeeei 
of the invasion of the Scotch, entitled Nova Tsx- 
atio. By the 26th Henrv VIII. c. 3. the finl- 
fruits and tenths were both transferred to tin 
crown, and a new valuation was made by oooi- 
miftsions issued bv the king under an act of ps^ 
liament. It hns been Questioned whether nen 
the words of this act tne crown haa a right to 
frsme a new valuation. See ^ 756 *. The woidi 
are, *' that the chancellor for the time being shil 
have power to direct commissions** for eneUai 
the valuation ; but the meanine of the aet ittn 
does not appear to look forward to above one n* 
luation. This is called the valuation of tbe titu 
regig or kimg*s book. 
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exercise a seTerity which nothing can 
excuse. The bishops and universities 
readily took the oath of the kin^^s su- 
premacy, (1535,) which met with little 
resistance, except from the Franciscan 
friars.* It was this refusal, or the dis- 
covery of the secret proceedings of the 
monks, which produced the Sfeneral 
yisitation of monasteries ; for the car- 
rj-ing on of which, as well as of other 
reforms, Cromwell was created first 
vicar-general, and afterwards lord vice- 
gerent. One of the first points which 
fell under the cognisance of this newly 
created power, was with regard to the 
authority from which the bishops de- 
rived their right of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. The Roman church esteemed 
this as communicated from Christ 
through his vicar the pope, ^ an idea 
which must give the bishops of Rome 
an influence over all the countries in 
Christendom, for which there is not the 
slightest foundation in Scripture ; and 
Henry, therefore, wishing to put an 
end to this error, now suspended all the 
bishops from the use of their episcopal 
authority, during the visitation which 
he purposed to institute ; and after a 
time the power of exercising it was re- 
stored by a commission to the following 
cfiect, which was granted to each of 
them on their petitioning for it : " Since 
all authority, civil and ecclesiastical, 
flows from the crown, and since Crom- 
well, to whom the ecclesiastical part 
has been committed, is so occupied that 
he cannot fully exercise it, we commit 
to you the license of ordaining, proving 
wills, and using other ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction, besides those things which 
are committed to you by God in holy 
Scripture ; and we allow you to hold 
this authority during our pleasure, as 
you must answer to God and to us." 
It must be confessed that this commis- 
sion seems rather to outstep* the limits 
of that authority which God has com- 
mitted to the civil magistrate ;' but in 

■ See an account of the cruel execution of seve- 
nl of these in Strype's Mem. i. 302, 6lc. 

' The original documents mtiy be seen in Col- 
lier, vol. n. Rec. No. 31, 41. and Burnet, vol. i. 
Rec. iii. No. 14, and vol. ii. Roc. No. 2, Strype's 
Cranmer, 1050. The discussion is one of much 
difficulty. The authority in question must have 
flowed either from the pope, the king, or the 
W€rd of God ; and as there is no direct iqjunction 



this case there was no opposition raised 
on the part of the bishops, excepting 
by Gardiner,' and when the suspensioa 
was taken off, they continued to per- 
form the usual duties of their office ; 
for the visitation was really directed 
against the monasteries. 

§ 202. The king was probably in- 
fluenced in this measure by the prospect 
of plundering these wcaltny bodies, de- 
signing, perhaps, to have expended the 
money so raised in the construction of 
harbours, and the erection of new bishop- 
rics ; while Cranmer was equally eager 
for their dissolution, being fully aware 
that these establishments formed the 
great bulwarks of the church of Rome^ 
and hoping that their property, turned 
into a new channel, would substantially 
advance the cause of learning and reli- 
gion. The instructions* given to the 
commissioners directed them to examine 
into the statutes of the several religious 
houses, and the manner in which they 



on the subject in the Scriptures, as the authority 
of the pope was laid aside, the bishop could claim 
his right of jurisdiction from the crown only. The 
difliculty. however, consists in confuainff things ia 
themselves distinct ; the ministers of Uod^B word 
must derive from him such authority as shall ena- 
ble them to carry on a Christian church, inde- 
pendent of the civil magistrate ; for there is no 
reason why such a body may not exist in a hea- 
then country ; but it does not necessarily follow 
that the same entire power must belong to them 
when the government shall have become Chris- 
tian. The right of ordination, for instance, most 
belong to the church independently of the civil 
power ; but a Christian government may still 
assign limits to the exercise of it. It is no in- 
fringement of the right of ordaining, to prevent a 
bishop from admitting candidates unless they pos- 
pess certain qualifications. The law cannot aay 
that the person so ordaincul shall not be a prieaL 
but that he shall not hold church preferment, aod 
at the same time it may punish the bnhop fot 
breaking the law of the land. The proving wills, 
&c., must belong to the civil magistrate alooa ; 
and a court of conscience, or ecclesiastical court, 
seems to be founded partly on the law of God, 
and partly on that of man. If all ecclesiastical 
power were confined to ecclesiastical matters, 
the difficuhy would cease to exist. But this cao 
hardly be the case; the magistrate ought, per- 
haps, to govern the temporal concerns of the 
church entirely ; but for his own convenience, 
and for the benefit of society, he has committed 
some portion of this power to churchmen, who 
exercise a mixed authority, derived from God, in 
part directly, in part through the civil magistrate. 
Much information on this subject may be found 
in the opinions delivered by the commissionera, 
1540. See Burnet, Hist. Kef. i. B. iiL Rec. zxL 
qu. 9, dLC. 

* Strype's Mem. i. 331. 

* Burnet, P. i. Rec. B. iil Na I. 
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were observed ; to inquire into the lives 
of the members ; to enjoin the observ- 
ance of certain general rules ; and to 
see that the king's supremacy was duly 
admitted. 

Great abominations seem to have been 
discovered in some societies, which, to- 
gether with the prospect of avoiding a 
storm now ready to fall on their heads, 
induced several convents to resign their 
charters ; and in the session of parlia- 
ment at the beginning of the next year, 
an act was passed which dissolved all 
monasteries of which the annual income 
was under 200/. (a. d. 1336.) 

It is possible that greater abuses mi^hl 
have prevailed in these less extensive 
establishments, and that such laxity was 
produced by the freedom which a small 
number of persons must enjoy, when 
placed under their own superintendence; 
but it was easy to perceive that this 
alienation was but a step to the total dis- 
solution of the monastic orders, and that 
the same avarice which had swallowed 
up the weaker bodies was only restrain- 
ed from destroying the stronger by the 
want of power. The whole number of 
monasteries which was included under 
this bill was much increased by the 
manner in which their estates were let ; 
for from the system of fines,^ the annual 
income was generally reduced far be- 



• > When an estate is let in this manner, it is done 
by the following process. 'J'be property is sold for 

• certain number of years, (at present, according 
to the laws regulaiing chnrch property generally, 
for twenty-one years.) and the fine or purchase- 
money so paid belongs to the owner for the time 
being. But when seven years have elapsed, the 
purcTiaser of the property is allowed to renew his 
lease, or to repurchase the property for seven 
fresh years, to be reckoned at the end of the 
fourteen years for which he is now possessed of it. 
This, by calculation, is worth from one and a 
quarter to one and a half year's income ; and the 
original lessor, or the owner for the time being, is 
inouced to grant such a fresh lease, from the im- 
mediate want of money, or from the uncertainty 
of his own life ; since, if he were himself to die 
during the fourteen years, he would got nothing, 
and the whole benefit would accrue to his succes- 
•or. Thus an estate worth 100/. per annum might 
originally have been sold for its then value, and 
when seven years were expired the Jcaae might be 
renewed for 125Z. or I50Z., making an average an- 
nual income of from 18/. to 221. instead of 100/. 
The same process takes place when the property 
it let on lives. The estate b then originally solil 
for BO long a time as three particular persons, 
whose names are inserted in the lease, shall either 
of them live ; and when one of these dies, the 
holder of the property pays a fine, to b« allowed 



low the real value of their property. 
These foundations are said to hftTs 
' amounted to the number of 375,* and to 
have yielded an income of 30,0(30/. per 
I annum, besides a large sum arising from 
: plate and jewels ; but the mass of thit 
I wealth was quickly dissipated. And 
, notwithstanding the erection of a court 
for the express purpose of augmenting 
the king's revenue,' comparatively little 
advantage arose to the crown from these 
attacks on the property of the subject 
§ 208. The cause of the Reformation* 
met with a serious blow in the death of 
Anne Boleyn, who had uniformly exert- 
ed her influence in itd favour, and was 
probably very instrumental in promot- 
ing the translation of tbe Bible now 
going forward. She had undonbtediv 
been guilty of indiscretion in the inti- 
macy which she had used towards some 
of her male attendants; but her real 
crime consisted in her no longer pos- 
sessing the love of Henry, who had 
transferred his affections tqLady J. Sey- 



to renew the bargain, and to substitute some fresh 
life in lieu of the one deceased. In former timet 
much of the property of the kinedom waa held OQ 
this tenure ; but in mo<fcni days most private 
land-owners have allowed these leaeea to ran cot, 
and have relet thenr estates at annual rents ; bit 
almost all the property of corporate bodies is «ifl 
so leased. From which circumstanoB it iseMf 
to see why the real income is much less than the 
nominal property. Tke original sale generally 
took place beyond the memory of man ; and thi 
bishop, the chapter, or the coUe^ cannot afibrdte 
run the risk of the loss of the immediate fine, in 
the hopes of an advantage which their succesm 
may probably reap ; so that vinuaUy moot chordi 
property is mortgaged for fourteen years, in Eq|* 
land ; and in Ireland, (from the custom of renew* 
ing every year, instead of every seven years,) fcr 
twenty years. In most of such leases, however, 
there is also an annual rent reserved : — ^Thos. if 
an estate be worth 150/. per annum, the Sne sU! 
be set as if it were worth 100/. and the tenant bt 
bound to pay 50Z. annually for the support of thi 
establishment. In estimating, therefore, the va- 
lues of the property of these monasteries, the r»- 
servcd rents may probably have alone entered into 
the calculstien, and the fine have been overlooked, 
as not forming a part of the iucome. 
'Fuller, VI. 312. 

' The court of augmentations was establislNdl 

27th Henry VIII. (Fuller, vi. 348.) bv act ofpa^ 

i linment, consisting of a chancellor, and many otbtt 

j officers with high salaries, amounting to7,si49l. 

• IDs. '3d. They were appointed to survey and g> 

vcrn the property which fell into the hands of w 

' crown, by the dissolution of monasteries; battf 

. many of the estates were soon sold through At 

necessities of the kin^. the court was foona tobt 

unnecessarily expensive, was discontinaed, wd 

finally dissolved, 1« Marie, 1563. 

I * Burnet, i. 
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movHt ; and one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favour of her innocence con- 
sists in the nature of the court before 
which she was arraigned, and of the 
charges which were separately brought 
against her. She was first condemned 
for adultery, and then divorced on ac- 
count of a pre-contract of marriage, 
which proved her never to have been 
the wife of the king. The evidence of 
her guilt would not have admitted of 
being brought forward openly, and she 
was tried m secret, condemned, and 
executed in the Tower, May 19. 

Her marriage with the king was dis- 
solved by a decision in the arcnbishop's 
court, and is said by Burnet to have 
been annulled in consequence of a pre- 
contract between her and Lord Percy, 
which the queen acknowledged. The 
efleot of this proceeding was to render 
the princess Elizabeth iUegitimate ; but 
it 18 supposed that Anne was induced to 
admit the existence of such a bar. to the 
marriage, in hopes of conciliating the 
favour of the royal father towards her 
child ; and it is probable, that her con- 
duct in her lastiioments was influenced 
by the same view%^ Blame has been 
attached to Cranmer for his compliance 
in this instance ; but upon the admission 
of the pre-contract, he had only to pro- 
nounce the sentence of the canon law ; 
while the Reformation has been loaded 
with the obloquy attending the presumed 
guilt of its patrons^— as if the cause 
must be bad which h^d been promoted 
by such unworthy instruments. For 
Henry, little can be said in excuse ; yet 
he always treated Elizabeth with kind- 
ness ; and Mary was now reconciled to 
him upon acknowledging the king's su- 
premacy, renouncing the papal usurpa- 
tions, and givinff up all advantage which 
might personally arise to her from the 
jurisdiction of Rome. 

1 Lingard, who wishes to establish the guilt of 
the queen, supposes that the preyioos criminal con- 
nection of Henry with Maij» the elder sister of 
Anne, ibrmed the sround of the separation. No 
reason is assigned for the divorce in the original re- 
cofd of it ; see Wilkins, Con. in. 801 ; but tbe letter 
of tbe earl of Northumberland, May 13, in which 
he denies tbe existence of any pre-contract, at least 
proree that tbere was an idea of proceeding against 
her on this ground, and so strengthens the account 
tiven by Burnet. See also Cavendish's Life of 
Wolsey : Wordsw. Ecc. Biog. L 363 ; Lord Her- 
bert's tdh, p. 195, oomp. hist. 
8 



$ ^4. On the day aAer the execution 
of Anne, Henry married Jane, the 
dapghter of Sir John Seymour ; and in 
the parliament which met on the 8th 
of June, the act of succession passed^ 
which, after conferring the inheritance 
of the crown on the children of the pre- 
sent marriage, left the king, in case there 
were none, at liberty to bestow the 
throne on whomsoever he pleased, 
either by letters patent or by his will. 
Nothing can more strongly mark the 
absolute sway which this monarch main- 
tained over the parliament, than a power 
so vested in an individual; while the 
policy of the transaction equally de- 
mands our notice, for he kept both his 
dai^hters entirely dependent upon him- 
self; and by enabling Mary to succeed 
to the kingdom, paved the way towards 
a reconciliation with the emperor, and 
through him, with the court of Rome, if 
any future circumstances should dispose 
him to entertain the wish of doing so. 
It seems, indeed, that some overtures 
were about this time made by the pope ; 
but two acts of parliament rendered the 
attempt perfectly nugatory ; for the first 
subjected to a prsBmunire all Emissaries 
of the papacy ; the second destroyed all 

f rants held under bulls, which were 
eclared null and void ; and those whose 
property was on this tenure were di- 
rected to bring the grants into Chancery, 
in order that they might be renewed by 
the archbishop of Canterbury, acting for 
the king. 

§ 205. Whatever importance may be 
attached to the acts of this session of par- 
liament, those of the convocation demand 
at least an equal portion of our attention. 
Alexander Alesse, aScotch reformer, had 
fled his country not long after the per- 
secution of Patrick Hamilton ; and hav- 
ing been kindly received into Crom- 
well's house, was here introduced to 
the English clergy by the lord vicegerent 
himself. When his opinion was re- 
quested, he argued strongly in favour 
of rejecting the five sacraments, and 
was answered by Stokesley, bishop 
of London, who exhibited much learn- 
ing in the canon law; but Cranmer 
gave a satisfactory reply to his argu- 
ments, by adducing the authority of 
the word of Qod, and enforcing ita 
superiority. 
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The parties into which the church I archbishops, and may be ranged in the 
was now divided were led by the two | following order :— 



Crinmer, archbp. of Canterbury. 
Goodrich, buhop of Ely. 
Shaxton, bishop of Sorum. 
Latimer, bishop of Worcester. 
Fox, bishop of Hereford. 
HiLSEY, bishop of Rochester. 
Barlow, bishop of St. David's. 

After much discussion, certain arti- 
cles, which had been submitted to them 
by the king, were agreed upon, and 
published by the roysd authority ; and 
as they may be deemed the first docu- 
ment of the faith of the church of Eng- 
land, they cannot be esteemed unworthy 
of peculiar notice ; their general outline 
is as follows :^— 

. §306. The Bible and the three creeds 
are laid down as the basis of our faith. 
Baptism is declared to be absolutely 
necessary ; that is, that children dying 
unbaptized cannot be saved. 

Penance, that is, repentance, is a sa- 
crament, and necessary. 

Confession to a priest is necessary 
and efiectual. 

The corporal presence is necessary 
to be believed. 

Though justification depend on the 
merits of Christ, yet good works are 
necessary in order to obtain eternal life. 

With regard to ceremonies, it was 
ordered, that images should be retained 
as examples to the people, but idolatry, 
and the abuse of them, was to be guard- 
ed against. Saints were to be honoured 
as examples of life and advancers of 
our prayers ; and they were to be ad- 
dressed with this view, but not wor- 
shipped. Many ceremonies, such as 
the use of holy water, ashes, palms, 
&c., were to be retained as typical 
signs ; and praying for the dead was 
enjoined, though the existence of pur- 
gatory is questioned. It should be ob- 
served, too, that no mention is here 
made of the other four sacraments, 



1 They are printed in the Formularies of Faith, 
Oxford, 1825, ^ 271, a. and in Burnet and Fuller. 
They must be considered as a compromise of 
opinioi.s between the two parties, rather than as 
expressing the entire sentiments of either. It is 
inaeed obvious, that the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation had not at this time made any great pro- 
gress ; for in a protestation of the Lower House, 
consisting of 67 articles, (Fuller, v. 208, ^ 28,) 
there is hardly a point in which the churches of 
Rome and England differ, in which the tenets of 
the latter are not reprobated. 



Lu, arobbishop of York. 
Stokeslet, bishop of LoodotL 
ToNSTiL, bishop of Durham. 
Gardiner, bishop of Winchester. 
LoMOLAND, bishop of LincoUi. 
Sherburu , bishop of Chichester. 
Kite, bishop of Carlisle. 

though the use of them is inculcated 
in jseveral of the doctrinal works which 
were subsequently published during this 
reign. A royal proclamation was issued 
immediately after the publication of 
these articles, of which the following is 
an abstract. 

§ 207. Thomas Cromwell, lord vice- 
gerent, directs the clergy" to observe 
all the laws which have been made 
against the papal supremacy, and to 
instruct their flocks, at least four times 
in the year, that the king under God is 
the supreme head of the church. To 
explain to the people the articles con- 
cerning faith and ceremonies, whick 
had been lately put forth ; and to per- 
suade their parishioners to observe the 
ordinance for abolishing many of the 
holydays during harvest. To discoun- 
tenance superstition, and preach that 
obedience to God*s coinmandment8,t]id 
works of charity, were more acceptable 
than pilgrimages and the worshippmg 
of relics. They were to set up BiUes 
in Latin and English in their churches, 
and encourage the people to read ihem; 
to see that the children within their caret 
were brought up honestly and religiouf- 
ly, and to teach them the Lord's Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, and the Creed, 
in the mother-tongue. Wherever the 
incumbent was non-resident, he was to 
appoint a proper curate ; and all the 
clergy are directed to lead decent and 
sober lives. Non-residents, on prefe^ 
ments worth twenty pounds, are to give 
one-fortieth of their stipend to the poor 
of the parish. Incumbents of pTefe^ 
ments worth a hundred pounds per 
annum are to keep a scholar at tbe 
university ; and so on for every hnii- 
dred pounds: and in case of dihpi' 
dated buildings, one-fiflh of the income 
was to be expended on repairs. Wa 
cannot help observing the sound 
and propriety of these injunctions. 



a Burnet, P. I B. liL Rac No. 7. 
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$ 906., During the ipiomns of the Re- 
formatioQy many appeals had been made 
to a general council ; and Paul IIL, 
wishing to sanction his proceedings un- 
der the appearance of such an authori- 
ty, yet having no desire that it should 
be independent of the influence of the 
papal throne, assembled one at Mantua. 
Before this tribunal, Henry was cited 
to appear; but when information of this 
was brought to the convocation by Fox, 
bishop of Hereford, that assembly pro- 
tested against the measure, as more 
likely to gratify ambition and malice 
than to satisfy the ends of justice and 
truth. The king^ also published his 
reasons against it, showing the absurdi- 
ty of expecting a fair trial, when the 
pope, one of the parties, was to sit as 
judcre, and the court itself was so situ- 
ated, that no Englishman could safely 
make his appearance at it. Reginald 
Pole, who was now resident at Padua, 
attacked the king in his writings ; and 
his book De Unione Ecclesiastical ends 
by comparing Henry to Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and praying the emperor to direct 
his arms against so heretical a Chris- 
tian, rather than against the Turks. 

$ 209. Some progress was made dur- 
ing this summer in the dissolution of 
monasteries ; for, besides those founda- 
tions which the liberality of parliament 
had already bestowed on the king, many 
abbots made voluntary surrenders of the 
establishments under their charge, to the 
commissioners of the augmentation of- 
fice, in hopes of obtaining better terms 
and larger allowances for themselves; 
entertaining little doubts, that the ra- 
pacity which had swallowed up the 
smaller, would soon extend itself over 
all such ecclesiastical bodies. Many 
persons were thus deprived of all 
means of subsistence ; for, besides their 
actual retainers, monasteries were in 
the habit of feeding a large portion of 
the neighbouring poor, while the num- 
berpf actual members ejected must have 
been considerable. It is not wonderful, 
then, that persons influenced by passion, 
AS well as urged by necessity, should 
endeavour to raise disquiet against a 

Sovemment with which they had so lit- 
e reason to be contented. The court 
had indeed used some methods for 



> Sleidan'a Hist. Ref. 231. 



obviating these causes of complaint; 
thirty-one relic^ious houses had been 
refounded, and much of the forfeited 
lands had been sold at very easy rates 
to the neighbouring gentry ; but these 
innovations had produced a general dis- 
content, and their effects were quickly 
manifested by a rebellion in Lmcoln- 
shire, which was, however, soon quiet- 
ed by the conciliatory measures of the 
duke of Suffolk. This was followed 
by a much more formidable rising in 
the north ; and the insurrection, n'om 
the religious turn which was given to 
it, and from their standards, consisting 
of representations of the five wounds 
of Christ, and of the cross, was deno- 
minated the pilgrimage of grace. As 
this event had been produced in great 
measure by the clergy, the king issued 
a strong letter to his bishops,' enjoining 
the use of zeal and discretion in their 
own preaching, and ordering them to 
publish the articles already set forth; 
they were also directed to take care 
that the inferior clergy did the same, 
and were not to allow any one within 
their dioceses to preach out of his own 
church, for whose honesty and judg- 
ment they could not answer. 

§ 210. The direction of the military 
operations was committed to the duke 
of Norfolk, who, when he joined the 
earl of Shrewsbury, found the rebels 
so strong and desperate that it was ne- 
cessary to adopt the greatest caution. 
They were under the command of a 
gentleman of the name of Aske, who 
was well calculated for his office, and 
numbered among their ranks the arch- 
bishop of York, and Lord Darcy, who 
having been made prisoners at the cap- 
ture of Pomfret Castle, had taken the 
oath of the party, viz.. that their object 
was to preserve the king from low-bom 
and pernicious counsellors, and to re- 
establish true religion. The rebels had 
already taken Hull and York, and ad- 
vanced as far as Doncaster ; but their 
further progress was stopped by the 
prudence of the duke of Norfolk, who, 
after many delays and much inter- 
course, obtained for them a general 
pardon, (a. d. 1537.J Yet discontent 
soon manifested itself again, and break- 
ing out in a fresh northern rebellion, it 



3 Addeiuk, ix. 360, voL L Buraet. 
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was easily put down by the forces still 
under the command of the duke of 
Norfolk and Lord Shrewsbury, and 
the chief offenders were executed ; 
amongst which number were com- 
prehended Lords Darcy and Hussey, 
Aske, many gentlemen of considera- 
tion, and six abbots.* 

§ 211. The suspicion that this rebel- 
lion had owed its origin and support 
chiefly to the encouragement of the 
clergy, undoubtedly hastened the sup- 
pression of religious houses ; but their 
general dissolution arose from other 
causes, and would probably have taken 
place, had these events never occurred. 
In order to prepare the way for this 
fresh attack on church property, a new 
visitation was set on foot, and the dis- 
orders discovered in these establish- 
ments were thrown open to the world ; 
for, as the visitors were charged with 
receiving bribes," they found it neces- 
sary to Quiet unpleasant reports con- 
cerning tneir own ill conduct, by pub- 
lishing such scandalous stories of the 
parties visited as fell within their obser- 
vation. 

The vicious lives and conversations 
of " the religious," as they were deno- 
minated,' were too notorious not to call 
forth the indignant animadversions of 
their enemies ; and, as might have been 
expected, the guilt of individuals en- 
tailed a great degree of infamy on the 
body in general. We have, however, 
so many authentic documents of their 
gross profligacy and superstitious kna- 
very, that little doubt can be enter- 
tained of either their guilt or the benefit 
which morals have received by the sup- 
pression of monasteries.* But there 
were several exceptions to this exten- 

1 FuUer, 313. 

\ There seems to be eood grounds for this accu- 
sation \ we have several offers of bribes to Crom- 
well himself; when Latimer wrote to him to pray 
that the priory of Malvern misht bo sparea, he 
ofTered five hundred marks for the king s favour, 
and two hundred for that of the vicegerent. 
(8trype*s Mem. i. 399.) So Sir Thomas Eliot 
offers him the first-fruits of such lands as should 
be granted. (Ibid. 405.) See also Burnet, vol. 
i. 224, fol.,8vo. 407. 

> Strype's Ecc. Mem. i. ch. 35. Fuller,316,&c. 

4 The Roman Catholics, on the other hand, 
accuse the visitors of great iniquity in their pro- 
ceedings ; of havine firet corrupted and then pu- 
nished the nuns whom they bad debauched, and 
of having brought untrue accusations against those 
who had reauted their •olicitationB. (Fuller, 
315.) 



sive condemnation ;* and in many of 
the convents visited by the commissioii- 
ers, not only were real devotion and 
sound morality found to exist, but the 
liberal hospitality and charitable mu- 
nificence of the members merited for 
them that love which was felt towards 
the monastrc orders by a large ponion 
of the community, particularly by the 
common people. 

§ 212. Many abbots now tendered 
their resignations, influenced by yanous 
motives, as either their fears of the kine 
predominated, or as they entertained 
views favourable to the Reformation; 
while others hoped, by conciliating the 
good-will of the ruling powers, to ob- 
tain for their societies new and more 
useful foundations. The - benefit de- 
rived to the crown by these resignation! 
fell infinitely below the amount tt 
which it might probably have been 
calculated ; for in many cases the esta- 
blishments were found to be in a veij 
dilapi(|ated state. The several mem- 
bers of such foundations, foreseeing 
what was likely to happen, had been 
providing for the storm ; and while 
they consulted their own personal in- 
terests, had neglected the common pro- 
perty of which they expected so soon 
to be deprived. Several abbots were 
attainted of treason, for having con- 
verted the plate of their convents to the 
use of the rebels in the north, and on 
their conviction their abbeys were de- 
clared forfeited to the king. To most 
of the ecclesiastical persons now ejected 
annuities were assigned out of the reve- 
nues, which varied according to the 
nature of the foundations and the me- 
rits of the individuals. Relipous frandi 
were in many places destroyed, shrines 
defaced, and relics taken away ; so thtt 
the most efiectual methods were adopted 
in order to wean the minds of the peo- 
ple from such superstitions. 

$213. "The Bishops' Book," or 
" The Godly and Pious Institution of i 
Christian Man," was now first puh- 
lished ;' it was afterwards printed in t 
more perfect form in 1543, when it wii 
denominated ** The Necessary Doctrine 
and Erudition for any Christian Mant" 
and, as put forth by royal authoiitfi 
was called "The Kmg's Book," ui 



» Strype's Ecc. Mem. 393. 
• Strype*a Ecc Mem. L 485. 
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nnce the two together fonn the chief 
documents from which the authorized 
opinions of the church of England dur- 
ing this reign can he derived, it will he 
necessary to examine them in detail ; 
and the suhject will more conveniently 
be deferred to the end of the chapter.^ 
$ 214. Thus far every thing seems 
to have favoured the Reformation ; but 
a new line of policy, which was adopted 
by Gardiner and the other friends of 
popery, appears to have created an al- 
teration in the sentiments of the kin?, 
and thus to have given a considerable 
advantage to the cause which they ad- 
Yocalcd. This party had generally ex- 
hibited great outward compliance with 
the opinions and wishes of Henry ; and 
by enlisting his vanity on their side, 
they now worked the ruin of many of 
their opponents, and provoked him to 
exercise much cruelty towards them. 
Among the reformers generally, there 
was no point on which the minds of 
many were so little settled as concern- 
ing the nature of "presence," by which 
our Saviour's body is said to be present 
in the elements. Henry, in his book 
against Luther, of which he was par- 
ticularly proud, had maintained the 
doctrine of the "corporal presence," 
and all the public acts of the church of 
England had declared for the same 
opinion. The subject itself is one of 
extreme delicacy, and the political re- 
lations of the kmgdom rendered addi- 
tional caution necessary ; for if any 
person had been persecuted for tenets 
which they held in common with the 
Lutherans, this circumstance might 
have subjected the king to the remon- 
strances and anger of the princes of 
Germany ; but towards the sacrament- 
aries* he was fettered by none of these 
scruples ; and they might be attacked 
under the vain expectation of reducing 

> It may not be amiss to remark, that there 
were two books known by each of these names. 
A declarmtion a^nst the papal suprcmacv in 
1536, in consequence of Pole's Book on Ecclesi- 
astical Union, is called also the Bishop's Book, 
•nd one published in 1533, De Differentia Regis 
et Ecclesiaiitics Potestatis, the King's. (Strype's 
Cranmer, 75, toI. L) 

There is. too, considerable confusion about this 
book in Burnet, who is generally ignorant con- 
cerning printed books, and makes a confusion be- 
tween the Institution and Erudition. 

See Appendix, B. 

3 The sBcramenlariei denied the corporal pre- 
I of Christ m the aachttift. (See ^313.) 



all men to the same opinions in religion, 
or in order to vindicate the infallibility 
of that supremacy of which he de- 
prived the pope, by assuming it as his 
own prerogative. 

§ 315. (a. d. 1538.) John Lambert/ 
while chaplain to the £nglish company 
at Antwerp, had, by his acquaintance 
with Frith and Tyndale, advanced in 
those religious opinions which he had 
originally derived from Bilney. Sir 
Thomas More had directed the Ant- 
werp merchants to dismiss him from 
their service ; and, on his return to 
England, he escaped persecution only 
by the death of Archbishop Warham. 
lie now kept a school in London, and 
having advanced some opinions con- 
cerning the corporal presence, in con- 
sequence of a sermon preached by Dr. 
Taylor, afterwards bishop of Lincoln, 
he was brought before Cranmer, and 
unfortunately appealed to the king. 
Gardiner seized the opportunity, which 
was thus afforded him, of exasperating 
the royal theologian against heterodox 
opinions, and a public trial was ap- 
pointed to take place in Westminster 
Hall. It requires but little sagacity to 
determine how a disputation carried on 
between persons so diflferently circum- 
stanced was likely to terminate. On 
the one side sat the king, surrounded 
with his bishops, at once disputants and 
judges ; on the other, an heretical 
schoolmaster, supported only by a con- 
viction of the truth, and reasoning on a 
topic wherein the learned have differed, 
and concerning which pious Christians 
have disagreed. The poor man was 
after a time silenced, and on this con- 
viction sentenced to be burnt.* At the 



' His real name wns Nicholson ; he adopted 
this for the sake uf concealment, in conseouence 
of having l)cen before in trouble about religion. 
(Strype's Cranmer, i. 92.) 

* Cranmer, unfortunately, on this occasion ar- 
gued ngninsi Lambert in favour of the corporal 
presence. He was at this time a believer in tran- ' 
substantiation, an error which he did not reject 
till 1546. in consequence of a conference with i 
Ridley. (Strype's Cranmer, i. W.) It has been 
asserted that Cranmer successively held the doc- 
trines of the Romanist, the Lutheran, and tbo 
Calvinist, on this point. (Laurence, Bampt. 
Lect. 16 and 202, 10.) But this he positively 
denied in his examination before Martin, (Fox.) 
The mistake probably arose from his publishinif 
the Catechism of Justus Jonas in English, in 
1548, which might be supposed to contain the 
opinions of the Lutherans. (Oxford edit. 206.) 
But the point ia there treated of sogenerslly, tint 
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e!xecution, in Smithfield, after his legs 
were consumed, his body remained 
alive, and was at length put into 
the fire by the halberts of the civil 
officers, while his last words were, 
" None but Christ, none but Christ.*' 
The king was as much pleased with 
the aflfair as the party who duly mag- 
nified it ; and they now began to obtain 
a considerable influence at court. 

$ 216. One of the first effects of their 
success^ was the issuing a proclamation 
which reprobated the marriage of priests 
without "a common consent of his high- 
ness and the realm," and prohibited 
those who ventured to marry, or retain 
their wives openly, from the perform- 
ance of any sacred office, under pain of 
losing all their ecclesiastical privileges ; 
but we may observe that the document 
was so worded as to screen Cranmer 
from any danger, whose wife was at thus 
time living secretly with him ; while it 
held out the prospect of a change in the 
law respecting the celibacy of the clergy ; 
and Bishop Ponet, or whoever else was 
the author of the Defence of Priests' 
Marriage, assures us, that the king in- 
tended to grant this liberty, but was hin- 
dered by the advice of certain counsel- 
lors, who pretended that his sanction to 
such an innovation w^ould occasion 
offence among the people. 

§ 217. It is not improbable that the 
unwillingness exhibited by the Protes- 
tant party* to allow the king to dispose 
of all the church property, might have 
contributed to increase his inclination in 
favour of their opponents; for, inacom- 
) mittee of the parliament^ which now sat, 

(a. d. 1531),) the parties were so ba- 
lanced, that neither side could hope to 
carry matters entirely according to their 
wishes ; and after eleven days' useless 
. - discussion, the duke ofNorfolk, the great 
patron of the papal opinions, proposed 
♦• for their consideration Six Articles, to 
the fgllowing effect : — 

1st, <That in the sacrament of the 
^ altar, after the consecration, there re- 



ihouch the Luihcran doctrine appears to bo main- 
tained, vet neither of the other parties need be 
much offended at it. (Sec also ^ 280, «.) 

1 Strypc'g Cranmer, i. 98. 2 Ibid. i. 103. 

' In this parliament, writs were issued to the 
mitred abbots ; it met April 28th. Sirype says 
(Mem. i. 542) that the same questions were agitated 
in convocation, and decided in the same manner. 

4 Speed, 780, 31 Henry Vm. c. 4. 



maineth no substance of bredd and wi 
hut under these forms the natural b< 
and hlood of Christ are present. 

2d, That communion, in both kin 
is not necessary to salvation to all c 
sons, by the law of God j but that D 
the flesh and blood of Christ are toget 
in each of the kinds. 

dd. That priests, after the order 
priesthood, may not marry by the I 
of God. 

4th, That vows of chastity ought 
be observed by the law of God. 

5th, That the use of private mas 
ought to be continued, which, as it 
agreeable to God's law, so men rece: 
great benefit thereby. 

6th, That auricular confession is ( 
pedient and necessary, and ought to 
retained in the church. 

Cranmer argued against the adn 
sion of them with all the eloquetice 8 
force of which he was possessed ; 1 
the king himself publicly advocai 
their adoption, andspoke in their favoi 
so that the enemies of the Reformat 
were finally successful, and the law 
the Six Articles passed. The penall 
affixed by this bill were cruel i 
severe. He who wrote or spoke agai 
the first of these articles was to be ; 
nished by being burnt; if he coal 
verted any of the others, by perpet 
imprisonment ; but if the opposit 
were wilful, and he preached agai 
them, he was liable to be condemi 
to death. The punishment affixed 
the non-observance of religious chast 
was, for the first offence, the loss 
benefice, as well as goods and chalte 
for the second, death. This clause v 
said to have been inserted by Cromwi 
that the severity of the act might be I 
by both parties, 

§ 218. Another act passed for 1 
suppression of all monasteries; a 
though, in this session, eighteen abb 
were present in the House of Lords, ; 
no protestation was recorded. T 
object of this bill was, in reality, 
legalize the previous surrenders, and 
additional steps were taken in con 
quence of it. This was followed 
one for the erection of more bishopric 



5 Strype's Cranmer, i. 104. 

« N.B. Westminster waa erected, 1540; CI: 
ter, Gloacester, Oxford, Peterborough, 15 
Bristol in 1542. Henry had many plana for en 



and another, which gate to the king*s 

Sroclamationsy under certain limitations, 
le force of law. 

It is extraordinary that the proceed^ 
logs which followed the passing the act 
of the Six Articles aflfected Cranmer in 
a very trifling degree, though he had 
openly opposed them, and at the king's 
desire had written a treatise against 
them : yet such was the love and confi- 
dence which Henry entertained towards 
the archbishop, that he would never 
even receive an accusation against him. 
The archbishop sent his wife into Ger- 
many privately, and continued in the 
performance of his ecclesiastical duties. 
He disliked several of the articles, and 
abhorred the severity of the act ; but his 
opinions were not now diametrically 
contrary to the first article, and he com- 
plied. Latimer and Shaxton, on the 
other hand, esteemed it contradictory to 
the word of Qod, and conscientiously 
resig;ned their sees. 

One point, however, was gained to 
the cause of the Reformation : a pro- 
clamation was issued for the printing 
of the Bible, which at the same time 
allowed the free use of it to individuals. 

$ 219, The death of Jane Seymour 
had left the king a widower in October 
14, l^YT; and though the birth of Ed- 
ward had provided him with an heir to 
the crown, it was not probable tKat a 
man of his temperament should remain 
long in this solitary condition. He had 
heard much of the beauty of Anne of 
Cleves; and Cromwell was well pleased 
to promote a match which was so 
likely to prove beneficial to the cause 
of the Reformation. When the king 
and the minister were both in favour of 
the marriage, it is natural that advan- 
tageous reports concerning every thing 
connected with it should predominate, 
and that the charms of a future queen 
should be described in favourable co- 
lours. The disappointment, therefore, 
of Henry was the greater, when he be- 
held his destined bride ; and though he 
wa* married to her, (Jan. 6th, 1540,) 
yet this consort seems never to have 
possessed the slightest portion of his 
aflection. The fall of Cromwell vtbls 
probably owing to this circumstance; 

ing more. (Mem. u. No. 106.) One scheme is 
given in Strype, wherein thd namber amoimta to 
iwiDty. 
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for though the outward appearance of 
favour was continued, and though he 
sat in this parliament as lord vicegerent, 
yet on June 13th he was arrested by 
the duke of Norfolk, and sent to the 
Tower. His fate was instantly decided ; 
for few wished to save him ; apd no 
one, excepting Cranmer, ventured to 
plead his cau^e. He was condemned 
by an attainder, on some very extraor- 
dinary evidence of having threatened 
the kmg's life, and the sentence was put 
in execution on July 28. 

§ 220. Thus fell one great instrument 
of the Reformation,' whose talents had 
raised him to the highest station attain- 
able by a subject, and whose fall was 
•rhore owing to the changeful disposition 
of his master, than to any fault of his 
own. His exaltation from the lowest 
rank of life had exposed him to the envy 
and hatred of the noble and powerful, 
while the papal party looked on him as 
the great enemy of their cause. De- 
prived, therefore, through this unfor- 
tunate marriage, of the favour of the 
king, on which alone he could depend 
for support, and particularly obnoxious 
to those towards whom the afiections of 
Henry were at this moment directed, he 
felt the unjust force of an attainder* 
where he was unable to answer for him- 
self, and of which unfortunately he had 
introduced the precedent." Nothing of 
any serious nature was laid to his 
charge ; from whence it may fairly be 
inferred that no such evidence could be 
adduced ; for had it existed, there was 
nothing to hinder its production. His . 
great merit, independent of his own 
industry and abilities, consisted in bring- 
ing forward men on account of their 
talent rather than interest.* 

§ 221. This was the first step towards 
the dissolution of the objectionable mar- 
riage, which was afterwards brought 
before the convocation, and annulled 
on the plea, that the king's consent to 
it had not been inward and full, a circum- 
stance which was absolutely required 
to make the sacrament complete, and 
upon the further ground that the mar- 
riage had never been consummated. 
This decision, however absurd in itself, 
seems to have perfectly satisfied the 
princess, who was contented to be treated 
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> Burnet, i. « See ^ 227. 

* Strype, Ecc. Mem. i 962.) 
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as a sister, and to reside in England 
on a pension of three thousand pounds 
a year. She wrote to her brother, the 
duke of Cleves, signifying her full con- 
currence in all these proceedings. 

The king was married immediately 
after to Catharine Howard ; an event 
which gave additional power to the 
papal cause, for she was niece to the 
duke of Norfolk, whom every one re- 
garded as the chief patron of that party. 
Add to which, that those Protestants, 
who had previously shared the favour 
of this variable monarch, were now in 
too much danger for themselves to come 
for^vard in the defence of others, so that 
the attainder of Barnes for heresy passed 
without any opposition, and he was 
burnt in Smilhfield, without even know- 
ing the grounds on which he was con- 
demned. He had indeed preached at 
St. Paul's Cross against Gardiner; but 
this offence had apparently been for- 
given ; and Barnes, as well as Jerome 
and Gerard, who suffered with him, had, 
after a conference with the king, re- 
nounced errors which they probably 
never entertained. But this could not 
save them ; tho spirit of persecution was 
now let loose, and its effects were felt 
by many of the advocates of the gospel. 

It is the observation of Lord Her- 
bert,* that ** these punishments did but 
advance their religion;" and "it was 
thought they had some assistance from 
above, it being impossible, otherwise, 
that they should so rejoice in the midst 
of their torments, and triumph over the 
most cruel death." The cruelty of the 
king, however, was not confined to the 
reformers ; on the same day an equal 
number of Roman Catholics were exe- 
cuted for denying the supremacy. 

§ 222. (a. d. 15-11.) No one had now 
any very material influence over the 
mind of Henry ; and the cause of the 
Reformation met with different success, 
according to accidental circumstances, 
and the changing opinions of the king. 
In May the Bible was printed, and or- 
dered to be sot up in all churches. 
This was not in itself any very import- 
ant step, for the same injunction had 
been before made ; but every procla- 
mation of this sort increased the facility 
of access to the word of God : and 



wherever the Bible is in the hands of 
the mass of the people, their teachers 
cannot long impose on them the doc* 
trines of men instead of the command- 
ments of God. 

(a. D. 1542.) The discovery of the 
former ill life of the queen led to the 
attainder of herself and her accom- 
plices; and an enactment was made,' i 
not more remarkable for its severity 
than folly ; as if laws could provide for 
female chastity, while the conduct of 
the other sex tended to overthrow the 
bulwarks of the sacred institution of 
marriage. 

An attempt was made in convoca- 
tion to suppress the English Bible, 
against which great objections were 
raised, on the grounds of its incorrect^ 
ness ; and Gardiner presented a list of 
words which did not admit of transla- 
tion.' But Cranmer, knowing that the 
correction of inaccuracies would pro- 
ceed but slowly, in the hands of those 
who were adverse to the general distri- 
bution of any translation at all, used his 
influence with the king ; and, to the 
great displeasure of the clergy, the 
examination of the Bible waar referred 
to the universities. 

§ 223. In the injunctions which were 
now set forth by Bonner for the diocese 
of London,* and which probably corre- 
spond with those of other bishops at : 
the same period, there are many good 
directions given to the clergy, with re- 
spect to their own lives, and the pe^ 
formance of the pastoral duties; and 
they are particularly forbidden to allow 
any one to preach in their cures, who 
had not been licensed by the bishop or 
the king.* The evil which might thus 
have arisen to their flocks from the 
want of preachers was obviated, as far 



I liife of King Henry, p. 226. 



' It was enacted, that if tho king were aboot tt 
marry a woman whom he esteemed a maid, vd 
she, not being so, did not reveal it, that she aboo!' 
he adjudged guilty of treason ; and that any oihff 
persons, who were conscious of the rameii ani 
concealed it, should be esteemed guilty of i ' 
sion of treason. 

' They consist of about one hundred, of 
the great mass are perfectly capable of beiof 
translated without any loss of meaning^. In aoai 
few cases, the original words are retained in itf 
present transUtion; as Tetrarch, Synagonft 
Gentile, Pagan, Parable, &c. See FaU«r,X!k 
Hist. p. 238 ; Lewis, 145, &c. 

4 Burnet, P. i. B. iii. Coll. No. 86. 

• Ibid. I 317, foL, 575, Svo. 
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M possibloy by a set of homilies now 
published ; a useful step in a period 
of so much irritation, and calculated to 
calm the angry passions, which so 
greatly injured the cause of true reli- 
g'ioB.* During these troublous times, 
such of the clergy as were licensed to 
preach were so frequently attacked on 
account of their expressions, that many 
adopted the custom of writing their ser- 
mons, which has since generally pre- 
vail ed^ 

(a. d. 1543.) An act was passed dur- 
ing the early part of this year, of a 
Fery mixed and heterogeneous charac- 
ter, which is said by Burnet^ to have 
been framed by Cranmer, and yet had 
a tendency to suppress the use of the 
Bible. It contains internal evidence 
of the conflictincr interests and divided 
power which belonged to the two par- 
ties m the kingdom, and strongly marks 
the distracted state of religion at this 
period. It favoured the Protestant, by 
ordaining that spiritual persons should 
not be burnt for heresy till after the third 
conviction ; that lay pexsons should in 
that case be subjected only to the loss 
of their goods and chattels, and to per- 
petual imprisonment ; and that all par- 
ties, when accused, should possess the 
privilege of vindicating themselves by 
witnesses. On the other hand, Tyn- 
dale*s translation of the Old and New 
Testament* was prohibited, and as 
there was no Bible printed which did 
not contain some part of this version, 
it was almost impossible for any one to 
be free from danger, if he possessed a 
printed copy of the Scriptures. At the 
same time* the free use of the Bible 
itself was confined to persons of a cer- 
tain rank, while others were restricted 
to the Primer, and such other books as 
had been or should be set forth by his 
majesty since 1540. Two provisoes, 
however, did in reality confer on the 
king the power of doing what he 



I Of these there ii an imperfect copy in the 
Bodleian; the title ia, *' The Epistles and Goe- 
pals, with a brief poatel upon the same. &c." It 
m neo^maed by Richard Tnverner, and printed, 
caai pnviirgh, by Richard Bankes. 1 ne copy 
in Uord Spencer's library has the date of 1540, 
bat the title appears not to be taetly the same. 

> It should, however, be observed, that Burnet 
ii, with regard to this act, more than ordinarily 
iaacciirate. Bnmet, L 321, fol., 583, 8vo. Lewis, 
14& 

•Lewis, 14a 





' pleased ; for the Act of the Six Articles 
I was declared to be still in force, and 
jthe king was permitted to alter any 
•part of this act. Subsequent events 
; soon proved how insufficient these en- 
! actments were, as a safeguard against 
I the bigotry of the bishops, and the re- 
ligious tyranny of the throne. 

This tvas followed by another more 
important step,* the revision and re- 
publication of the Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man, which now appeared under 
the title of The Necessary Doctrine and 
Erudition of any Christian Man, and 
was denominated the King*s^ Book, as 
being put forth by royal authority. 

§ 224. Catharme Parr, whom the 
king married in July, was a secret 
friend of the new doctrines ; but her 
influence was not sufficient to guard 
some unfortunate men against a perse- 
cution which took place at Windsor,* 
where there existed a small society of 
favourers of the Reformation. Four 
of them were brought before a jury, 
composed of tenants of tbe church, and 
being convicted of heresy, on frivolous 
pretences, three of them were burnt. 
In consequence of some evidence which 
transpired at this trial, a plot was formed 
against certain members of the royal 
household ; but the framers of it were 
convicted of perjury, and suffered for 
that crime. These accusations did not 
end here ; for Cranmer himself was se- 
cretly attacked ;' and Henry, who bore 
him a sincere love, suffered the project 
to be carried so far as to discover the 
authors of this accusation against the 
archbishop : and they were many of 
them persons to whom his grace had 
shown much kindness ; yet he took no 
further notice of their ingratitude than 
to require of them repentance and a 
confession of tbeir fault ;• for no one 
was ever better acquainted with the 
precepts or practice of forgiving inju- 
ries than Cranmer. 

(a. d. 1544.) Before the expedition 
against France in which Boulogne was 
taken, a litany in English had been 
published, which corresponds with our 
present one in almost every particular, 
except that the invocation of saints and 



< Strype's Ecc. Mem. i. 584. 

^ See Appendix B. ^ 271, &c. 

* Fox, u. 468. 7 Strype's Cranmer, L e. vnl 

« Strype, 174. 
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angels was still retained, and there was 
a petition as^ainst the tyranny of the 
pope. To this work, psalms and pri- 
yate devotio((s were added ; and in the 
preface the utility of private prayer in the 
mother-tongue is particularly insisted 
on. The correct notion also of Christ's 
presence in the sacrament of the Lord's 
Dapper, seems to he delivered^ in an 
explanation of the Lord's Prayer, as a 
paraphrase to the fourth petition.^ In 
the following year, (1545,) a collection 
of prayers was puhlished, which was 
formed hy the new queen herself. 

$ 2^. Several reformers were about 
this time advanced to the bench, so that 
the parly among the heads of the 
churcn, which was more immediately 
connected with Cranmer, acquired con- 
siderable strength. Holgate was made 
archbishop of York, Kitching supplied 
his place at LlandaflT, Heath was trans- 
lated to Worcester, Holbeach became 
bishop of Rochester, Sampson went to 
Litchfield and Coventry, and Day suc- 
ceeded him at Chichester. 

In the parliament of this year, all 
chapels, chantries, and fraternities were 
given to the king, under which titles 
the universities conceived that they 
might possibly be comprehended; but 
on a representation made to the king, 
he confirmed them in their privileges. 
The answer which the king made to 
the speaker, when he presented these 
bills, breathes nothing but good sense 
and moderation ; advising the people to 
lay aside that virulence which had been 
shown on religious subjects, exhorting 
them to live peaceably I to further and 
advance all useful instruction, to have 
chari y one towards another, and to 
love and serve God. After such ex- 
pressions as these, it is wonderful that, 
m the next year, (I54f>,) the same man 
should exercise a violent and unjust 
persecution against fellow-creatures, 



» The words arn." The lively bread of ihe bless- 
ed body of our Saviour Jc«u Christ, and the sacred 
cup of the precious and blessed blood which was 
shed for us on the cross ;" not as he is in heaven, 
bnt as he was on the cross, and therefore as a type 
(■.memorial of a past event. (Burnet, i 331, ioK, 
8to. 600; iii. 118, fol., 8vo. 283.) Strype says he 
never saw the book; and Burnet's account of 
books must always be taken with ereat caution. 
I do not know whence the words are taken. 
They do not occur in Marshall's or any other 
Primer that I am acquainted with ; nor in the 
BiBhop't or King's Book. 



who were at least harmless, however 
erroneous in their opinions he might 
esteem them. Shaxton had been for 
some time a prisoner in the counter in 
Bread street, and was accused of hav* 
ing denied the corporal presence; for 
this he was condemned to the stake; 
but he confessed his error, recanted, 
and preached a sermon at the execu- 
tion of Anne Askew, who was soon 
after burnt in Smithfield. It was sus- 
pected that this gentlewoman was fa- 
voured by certain ladies at court, with 
many of whom she was acquainted; 
so that Chancellor Wriothesly, who was 
a vehement persecutor of the xefbnn- 
ers, hoped to have obtained some ibfo^ 
mation from her with reference to thk 
point ; but having endured the niAr 
which the chancellor is said to hare 
inflicted on her himself, she otfafessed 
nothing, and suflTered with threie oAeis, 
under the act of the Six Article*. 

§ 226. On this occasion, too, the same 
attack was directed against Cranmer J*1|^ 
and Henry, to try how far the malice 
of his enemies would go, allowed him • 
to bo summoned before the council, 
having beforehand provided him with 
his own signet, in order that he might 
appeal to the royal judgment. When 
he was about to be brought before thia 
preiudiced tribunal, he was treated 
with so much disrespect, that though 
a member of the council which was to 
examine him, he was suffered to remafi 
!>ome time standing in the lobby among 
the footmen and messengers. For this J 
disgraceful piece of neglect, Henry I 
very severely rebuked his council, and J 
strongly testified the aflfection which bs a 
bore towards his most faithful servant J 
The queen also was in very immi^ 
nent peril from a conspiracy formed ^ 
against her ; her prudence, and a fo^ 
tunate discovery with respect to the 
plot, enabled her to preserve herself. 
Gardiner had spoken to her prejudice, 
in consequence of her frequently dis- 
puting on religious topics with the 
king; and when he had excited the 
suspicions of his majesty, Htfhrv agreed 
that she should be apprehended and 
examined ; irbich were but other namca 
under which total ruin ifaa concenl^l- 

2 Fox. ii. 488 " ' 

» N. B.— Strype, xxviii. places this two v«* 
earlier. See % 324. 
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By the carelessness of the chancellor, 
ihie queen became possessed of a paper 
containing^ an account of these projected 
steps. She soon after introduced the 
subject of divinity, while in conversa- 
tion with her husband ; and when he 
hinted at her havine^ opinions of her own, 
she parried the blow, and said that if, 
in conversation, she had assumed more 
upon herself than became her sex and 
station, it was but to entice him to a 
subject on which she obtained so much 
information. 

§ 227. The execution of the earl of 
Surrey (Jan. 19, 1&47'| may be con- 
sideiM as the last act ol this reign ; for 
thoag'h the attainder of the duke of 
jyorfolk was subsequent, yet the death 
m the king (Jan. 27) himself prevented 
the execution of tlie sentence. It was 
remarkable at once for cruelty and in- 
justkct and afibrds another instance of 
the danger of admitting a trial, where 
the parties are not suffered to confront 
' the witnesses who are brought against 
them. This evil example was set in 
the case of those who were attainted 
with the marchioness of £xeter and 
countess of Salisbury ; in which case 
Cromwell consulted the judges, who 
answered, That it was a dangerous 
question : that the parliament, which 
should be an example to other courts, 
ought carefully to observe the strictest 
justice ; but that as k was itself su- 

Cieme, whatever it decided must be the 
w : the precedent was followed in 
many other eases, and Cromwell him- 
self fell by it. The number of persons 
who were executed in this reign was 
very conip^aiable ;< for, independent 
of those wM'feli in the' cause «f reli- 
gion, the king himself was Sanguinary 
towards those who were about him; 
and, cxceptiajg^ki the case of Cranmer, 
he seems to hate instantly forgotten the 
services of men on whom he had be- 
stowed his confidence ; and no sooner 



1 And for testimonies in this kind, aome urge 
two queens, one cardinal (m protinela. ut kn^t) 
or two ; (for Pole was condemned, thotijj^h ab- 
sent ;) duke^ marquises, earls, and enrW ^ans. 
twelve; barcA ancl knights, eighteen; alitjoTp, 



priors, monks, and priests, seviiiy-Mven i.j»( iha 
aiore common sort, between - - " - 
other, huge multiiiides. (Loi 



more common sort,' between SMMfigio" tuid an- 
other, huge multiiiides. (LoraQ|BiTffl LiIa of 
Henry VlII. 267.) The eonnlMi of Saliali^ry 



%!• mother to Cardinfti Pd|s | and her execatBn, 
two years a(ter hbr sfBdnder, has left an indelible 
laiii on the chaneter of Hmy.« 



did they become the objects of 8uspi« 
cion, than they experienped the selfish 
severity of their master. He appears 
indeed to have been sensible of the 
merits of his ministers, and few kings 
have been more fortunate in this par- 
ticular ; but the good opinion which he 
entertained of them was no security 
against a change in his afiections, and 
this was generally followed by perse- 
cution from their political opponents, 
and ended in a tragical fall. 

§ 228. Henry possessed considerable 
natural abilities, and these had been 
improved by study ; so that, in point of 
understanding, few monarchs seem to 
have been better calculated for the per- 
formance of an important part; the 
sentiments of his heart appear to have 
been originiiily noble and generous, yat 
all these i[^ualities were destroyed or 
rendered pernicious, by the want of 
self-restraint, of which he was the vic- 
tim. Possessed of power at an early 
age, and unfettered by any constitu- 
tional restrictions, he soon found that 
his own will was law ; and where this 
point was or might be questioned, he 
bore down all semblance of opposition 
by the severity of his measures." Wol- 
sey was the early minister of his plea- 
sures, as well as the guide of his po- 
litical conduct ; and the secret by which 
he ruled his self-willed pupil was by 
making hia unable to govern himself. 
The flattery of applauding churchmen 
prevented him from being contented 
with the character of a learned theolo- 
gian, to which he had much claim, and 
transformed him into a bigoted dog- 
matist. And yet to the last he pos- 
sessed great liberality of sentiment, 
where he was not irritated by having 
his vanity offended ; but whenever he 
was contradicted in matters of religion, 
or when his own desires %ere thwarted, 
he became ungovernable and cruel ; on 
such occasions he overruled justice, and 
proved himself a capricious tyrant, in 
spite of all the estimable qualities with 
which nature had bountifully supplitd 
him. But even his very vices were by 
the providence of God made the iastnir 



' If it be asked how Henry became . 
tf power to do this, it roust be remembered that 
tao crown and the church had desCrofM the 
power of the uiMtocmej^ So that when the ofautb 
tvas liuaUtd, tte kipf stood alsae. 
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ments of beneficial results : his desire 
to divorce Catharine destroyed the pa- 
pal power in England : his tyranny and 
the influence which he exercised over 
his subjects, enabled him to dissolve 
the monastic establishments; a power 
which must have impeded every step 
towards reformation, had they been 
continued in existence; and with re- 
gard to their destruction, if he had been 
troubled with a very scrupulous con- 
science, he would never have resorted 
to the means by which he accomplished 
this stupendous work. Had all the 
property thus taken from the patrimony 
of the church been rested in the crown, 
it would have rendered it independent 
of parliamentary grants, and have fur- 
nished the means of continuing a ty- 
ranny as injurious, perhaps, to the 
country as that of a foreign power, 
balanced by the royal authority; but 
the profusion of the king, and the ra- 
pacity of his court, entirely freed the 
country from any danger on this head, 
and ultimately threw the wealth which 
their forefathers had so grossly misap- 
plied, into the hands of individuals, 
who are the safest guardians of the 
public property. 

§ 229. It may be convenient, in this 
part of the history, to mark the points 
which had been gained in the Reforma- 
tion, as well as to enumerate such par- 
ticulars as still wanted alteration. 

The power of the papacy in England 
was for the time annihilated, not merely 
by legislative enactments — for acts of 
parliament had always proved inade- 
quate to curb an authority which set 
law at defiance — ^nol merely by taking 
away the wealth of the supporters of so 
monstrous a scheme of oppression, but 
by breaking the charm which had given 
energy to the whole, by weakening the 
force on which this machine depended 
for its motion. The superstitions of the 
church of Rome had been attacked in 
their very origin, and many of the more 
firross of her idolatries had been put 
down by the civil power ; but the me- 
thod which had been most successfully 
adopted, was that of allowing the people 
to think and judge for themselves. The 
Bible and the three Creeds had been 
declared to be the rule of faith ; the use 
of the Bible had been granted to the 
people, and they were d&ected to read 
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the Word of God, and to learn from it 
their duty towards Him and their neigh- 
bour. The wealth of the monastic o^ 
ders was taken from the former posses- 
sors most unjustly ; but they were legi- 
timately deprived of the real source of 
their riches, when the notion of purgt- 
tory was discountenanced, and when in 
the instructions delivered to the people 
no mention was made of this doctrine, 
from whence the influence of the church 
of Rome is derived. The translation 
of the Bible was authorized by the go- 
vernment ; copies of it were distributed 
throughout the kingdom ; and the lita- 
ny was published in the mother-tongue. 
The people had now, theBy the means 
of instmction ; and to the risiag gene- 
ration these blessings were insur^ by 
the injunction, that the children in every 
parish should be instructed in the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Belief, and that these element- 
ary subjects should be fully explained 
to them by their spiritual guides. 

$ 2d0. But the act of the Six Articles 
was still in force. Still was it a capiul 
oflfence to deny the corporal presence 
of Christ in the Lord's Supper : the cup 
was still denied to the laity ; an unne- 
cessary and compulsatory restraint was 
imposed on the marriage of the clergy; 
and those who had taken vows of chio- 
tity were still obliged by law to con- 
tinue in their single state. To this, pe^ | 
haps, as individuals, they had no right 
to object ; but to the body politic, a 
forced celibacy is apt to become a state 
of real licentiousness.^ The use of 
private masses was continued, the ne- 
cessity of auricular confession was fltill 
sanctioned, and the Latin language still 
used in the mass. The power of the 
ecclesiastical courts was still continued, 
and the nature of such tribunals wai 
most oppressive to the subject. It wai 
not that they armed themselves aeainit 
vice and immorality, or were formidable 



* As a confirmation of this awertion, the 

may not be diapleased at seeing an answer of Mr. 
T. Lawney, to the duke of Noriblk, upon thi 
paBBing of the act of the Six Artiofea : " 0, 119 
Lawney, (said his erace to his old chaplam, kwa^ 
inff hhn of old mwm to favour pneats' matninoarj 
whether may prieats now have wiTes or nof o 
it pleaae your grace, (replied he,) I cannot well td 
whsiher priests may have wiyea or no 1 but ml 
I wot, and am sure of it, for all your act, ^ 
wiTea will have priests." (Strype'a CnuMri 9> 
viiLp.49.) 
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to the evil-doer ; but their processes ! 
were so indefinitet that no one could \ 
esteem himself secure aarainst the sen-i 
tence of such a court : and those church- 
men who possessed any authority under 
these jurisdictions were enabled to exer- 
cise oppression to an unlimited amount^ 
since they could enforce by civil penal- 
ties the spiritual decisions of the church. 
Coofession put the clergy in possession 
>f the secrets of society, and continued 
in influence, injurious even if exercised 
>n Christian principles ; which makes 
me man the keeper, and not the adviser 
)f another*s conscience ; which deprives 
he laity of that aense of personal rc- 
tponsibility to (3od whjch a future judg- 
aent w^ll require; Which maket the 
mesthood, in their desire to guide the 
LCtions of their flock, convert religion 
nto an opiu operaium, and change 
^Christianity into a system, in which toe 
loimportant devices of men are more 
regarded than the love and the fear of 
Qod— ^hat love, which gives obedience 
its charm, and renders our imperfect 
performances acceptable at the throne 
of grace. 

$ ^)1. It it be asked what efiect the 
Reformation in Germany had on that in 
England, and why so little notice has 
been taken of the events which were 
passing there, it must be answered in 
excuse, that the limits of the work ne- 
cessarily confine our researches to those 
topics which affected our own church, 
and that the history of the foreiim 
churches scarcely came under this de- 
nomination during the reign of Henry 
VIII. If we except that secret influence 
which the alterations in religion, which 
then took place, must have had on the 
minds of any people, who were at all 
connected witn them, thr*se foreign 
changes probably little retarded or ad- 
vanced the corresponding steps, with 
the details of which we have been en- 
gaged. The dispute between Henry 
ana Luther had alienated the good-will 
of the monarch from those proceedings 
which he himself was about so soon to 
imitate; and the opinions concerninj,^ 
the divorce expressed by many of tht^ 
German divines (viz., that thoujfh ih^ 
marriage were unlawful, they did not 
approve of the divorce) had not tended 
to conciliate him. Yet when he was 
embarked in an opposition to the author- 



ity and power of Rome, the common 
inteiesta of both parties natually dis- 
posed each of them to connect them- 
selves with the other. 

$ 2^. After the publication of the 
confession of Augsburg in 1590,^ the 
Protestant princes Mtupbled at Smal- 
calde wrote in 153Tto the kings of 
France and England,* with the view of 
obviating the ill effects which false 
risports, concerning what had been done 
in Germany, might have produced in 
the good opinions of these sovereigns* 
Henry sent them a very civil and cha- 
racteristic answer, in which he acknow- 
ledges the necessity of some reforma- 
tion, expresses his anxiety for it, and 
his wish that a general council might be 
assembled, but points out the danger of 
admitting such violent remedies as some 
levellers had desired to introduce. 

In 1535, Fox, Heath, and Barnes, 
were sent ambassadors to Smalcalde,* 
where proposals were made to them by 
the Protestant princes, that the king 
should approve the confession of Augs- 
burg, and become the patron or defender 
of a league established for its support ; 
that they should endeavour to promote 
the calling of a council, which might be 
really free, and there advocate their 
doctrines; that they should oppose the 
authority of the pope ; should engage 
in certain conditions of mutual defence ; 
and when matters were more advanced, 
should send a learned embassy to Eng- 
land. Henry agreed to most of these 
terms, (15%,) but was probably rather 
disponed to receive an embassy of di- 
vines, in order that they might alter their 
own confession according to his ad- 
vice, than inclined to model his own 
faith in unison with their decisions- 
He was, however, particularly anxious 
that Melancthon might visit him in 
England. 

In March, 1538, the Protestants met 

at Brunswick,* and Henry sent C. 

Mount there, to learn their object in 

meeting, and to discover whether they 

1 were likely to send the embassy and 

I Melancthon. They on their part wished 

I to learn his objections to the Augsburg 

. confession, but gave a commission to 

their agerits now sent, to discuss these 

1 See it in tlie Sylloge Confessionum. 

2 Sleidnn. 145. * Strype's Mem. I 34S. 
4 Lord Herbert's Life, 213. 
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topics with the English divines. Burgrat 
and his odileagues had much communi- 
cation on the subject, and probably 
agreed better with Cromwell and Cran- 
mer than with the sentiments of the 
king himself.. The discussion was 
^nded by a letter^ «ddressed by them to 
Henry, in which they object to three 
poii)t»— the denial of the cup to the laity 
—the continuance of private masses—- 
and the celibacy of the clergy. An 
answer was sent them in the name of 
the king, drawn up by Tonstal, bishop 



of Durham, who defends eaek of diese 
particulars. Melancthon wrote to Heniy 
early the next year in remionstrance, 
and the German orators were again sent 
to renew the conference* (15§0) ; but 
the act of the Six Articles was passed 
soon after, and subseauently no real 
progress was made in tne Reformatioa 
during the reign. Whatever effect, 
thereK)re, might be produced by this 
connection, in the next reign, we can 
hardly trace any benefit arismg from k 
in the present. 



DATES RELATIVE TO THE DISSOLUTION OP MONASTERIEB. 

1686. The visitation of monasteries began in October. — Burnet, 184, fol. 

Nov. 13. The first resignations are dated this day.^ — ^Burnet, Rec. iii. No.8l 

1686. Before April 14, the act for the dissolution of the smaller monasteriet 

passed. — Burnet, 194, fol. 

1687. A new visitation of monasteries.— Burnet, 286, fol. 

1689. An act legalizing the dissolution of monasteries and granting them to the 
king.— Burnet, 200, fol. 

1640. April 22. The knights of St. John of Jerusalem suppressed. — ^Bnne 
276, fol. 

1646. Colleges and chantries given to tbe king. The universities are confirmed. 
—Burnet, 388, fol. 
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241. QaettioDi to be discussed. 242. Monasteries, originally beneficial to society. 243. Benefit! <f 
sanctuary. 244. Monasteries practically beneficial. 245. Architecture. Books. Trades. MS. 
Monasteries, by degrees, become less useful. 247. Are favoured by the people. Tbe efiact cf 
celibacy with respect to them. 248. Monasteries overturned by Henry s rapacity. PlanB for 
employing this wealth. 249. Education for diplomacy. 250. Impropriations. 251. Genenl 
education. 252. Property more valuable by distribution. 253. Evils felt at the diawluiioo flf 
monasteries. 254. The transfer of property ultimately produced good. 255. Mucb eril was pn^ 
duced at the time. 256. Libraries were destroyed. 257. Labourers unemploved. 258. Amaont 
and effects of this transfer of property. 259. The ultimate result, beneficial. Benefits of a charch 
establishment. 



$ 241. The dissolution of the monas- 
tic establishments in this country forms 
80 striking a feature in the reformation 
of the church, that the subject seems to 
claim a more full and distinct discussion 
than has been already given to it. 

1 Bumet, i. Addenda. No. viL 



The whole question, perhaps, belongs 
to the civil, rather than the ecclesiastic 
cal historian, as afiecting in a greater 
degree the temporal than the spiritual 
concerns of the country; but in our 
happy constitution the mterests of the 

3 Strype*s Mem. i. 526. ^ 
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ehnrch and the fitate are so vitally 
blended, that any event which con- 
siderably affects the one, cannot fail to 
be of great importance to the other. 

In thid case, it is indeed possible that 
the monasteries might have been re- 
tained, and the prigmal objects of the 
foundations have been complied with, 
under such modifications as were ad- 
mitted into our colleges ; the Reforma- 
tion might, on this supposition, have 
proceeded as it did ; and the same 
preponderance of property have been 
retained in the hands of ecclesiasti- 
cal persons, without preventing those 
changes which took place in the doc- 
trio e and discipline of^the church. But 
it may be useful to inquire what por- 
tion of these alterations is in any way 
due to the transfer of property itself, 
and whether, without it, these changes 
would have taken place at all. And, 
again, whether, if the property had 
been retained in mortmain, and appro- 
priated to other general purposes, the 
body politic would, or would not, have 
been benefited ; in short, to see the 
e^lect which monasteries had on Eng- 
land, and to trace the political alterations 
which their dissolution has produced. 

$ 242. In reviewing the earlier pe- 
riods of oar history, we shall probably 
be comi^fBed to admit the utility of 
monastic societies. While the country 
was a prey to barbarism, and the ra- 
vages of war were continually over- 
turning every approach to security, 
the veneration paid to religious houses 
must have tended to soften and human- 
ize the mind, as well as to form a bar- 
rier against the actual destruction of 
property. 

Among the Saxons, the introduction 
of Christianity was accompanied by 
these establisnments, which polished 
the rude institutions of the inhabitants 
of England, while the religion itself 
contributed more effectually to the samd 
end, by working on the hearts of the 
individual converts. When, then, the 
Danes commenced their system of 
plunder, the monasteries, which had 
become numerous, formed the chief 
points against which their attacks were 
directed. Superstitious hatred might, 
it is true, have guided the invaders to 
the places dedicated to the worship of 
a Gk>d whom they despised; but the 



frequent recurrence of the same sar 
crile^e arose, more probably, from 
avarice; and these pirates Itamt, by 
experience, that the habitations of the 
monks contained the riches, as well as 
the religion of the country ; while the 
feeble efforts which were generally 
made in their defence promoted Uie 
recurrence of the same aggressions. 

$ 243. The conversion of the Danes 
to Christianity restored, in some de- 
gree, the dilapidated monasteries, and 
re-established them in their ancient 
rights and privileges ; a step which 
would hardly have been taken, unless 
the idea of utility had been connected 
with such foundations ; for the very 
privileges, which afterwards became so 
injurious to society, were then of mate- 
rial advantage to it ; and when the want 
of law and civilization armed the hand 
of every man against all who oflfended 
him, the reverence which was paid to 
the rights of sanctuary provided a pow- 
erful remedy against the violence of 
passion.^ In all this we may trace a 
strong resemblance to the institutions 
of the early Greeks, among whom the 
same evils were guarded against, by 
provisions corresponding in many re- 
spects. The Conquest was so far from 
rendering these safeguards unnecessa- 
ry, that the power of the clergy, par- 
ticularly of the monastic orders, formed 
a most salutary check on the ferocious 
tyranny of the barons ; and the terrors 
with which the church was armed by 
its property, as well as the influence of 
the court of Rome, not only prevented 
acts of aggression, but proved a con- 
tinual restraint on men who needed 
every check which might retain them 
within the bounds of civilized inte^ 
course, and the humanities of life. 

$ 244. Every lay fief, held upon the 
tenure of military service, was, in real- 
ity, a premium upon war. In invasion, 
it formed the prize towards which the 
soldier looked : in seasons of tranquilli- 
ty, it provided the soil on which fresh 
troops might be raised, either for the 
defence of the kingdom or the extension 
of conquest. All ecclesiastical proper- 



> By Alfred's laws, it appears that asylum was 
onlv afforded in the sanctuary for a time appoint- 
ed by law, and varying, according to the circQm* 
stances, from three to more nights. See Johnson's 
Canons, i. d. 877, %2,6lc. 
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S, on the other hand, tended to promote 
e cnltiyation of peace : it was the price 
paid by the public to those who fostered 
the arts, and who possessed the only 
learning of which the nation could boast. 
The object for which such donations 
were made, was, it is true, supersti- 
tious, but their ordinary effects must 
have been, in some degree, beneficial ; 
for mankind would otherwise have 
more quickly seen through the delu- 
sion on which such foundations rest ; 
and would never have continued to 
promote establishments, which not only 
employed a large portion of the wealth 
of the kingdom, but of which the prac- 
tical tendency must have been daily 
brou£rht before their eyes. 

§ »45. English architecture may be 
said to owe its origin to ecclesiastical 
bodies, not only because they required 
extensive places of worship for their 
use, and were possessed of wealth ade- 
quate to their construction, but the de- 
signs and execution of the work itself 
were frequently furnished by the mem- 
bers of monastic fraternities. The whole 
of the book learning of the country was 
in their hands ; and to this they added 
those arts which are connected with ot- 
namenting MSS., artificial penmanship, 
and minute painting and gilding for 
illuminations. Their talents were also 
often directed to objects of more obvi- 
ous and immediate use ; for they fre- 
quently superintended certain species 
of manufactures within their walls, and 
converted the raw materials with which 
their lands furnished them into articles 
ready for the market. In all this, the 
sanctity which was attached to the reli- 
gious body answered the great end of 
m\ political institutions, the security of 
property ; and at a period when every 
other tenure w^as uncertain, religion, 
deformed as it was in many respects, 
provided a safeguard against violence, 
which enabled the monastic orders to 
cultivate the substantial good of the 
country. 

$ 246. Society, in the different stages 
through which it passes, requires 
changes of institutions corresponding 
with the advancement of civilization, 
or the progress of the arts. Chartered 
companies, for instance, may have ena- 
bled a number of persons to engage in 
trades, and to enter into speculations, 



to which individually they might have 
been uneaual ; but wken the commerce 
has long oeen in existence, the regula- 
tions of such a company may become 
injurious to the further improvement of 
it. The same observations will apply, 
probably, to establishments calculated 
to foster civilization ; and thus the pre- 
valence of the monastic orders may 
have prevented those improvements in 
manufactures and moral habits, which 
thehr existence originally promoted. 
As the law became strong enough to 
protect the innocent, sanctuaries, which 
had previously answered this purpose, 
furnished an asylum for the guuty only, 
and counteracted the force of legal au- 
thority, in aid of which they had been 
established. For a time, the arts flou- 
rished within such foundations ; but the 
very nature of them precluded that 
healthful activity which constitutes the 
wealth of a nation, and can alone con- 
tinue to diffuse throughout a country 
the advantages of real information. In 
these bodies, on the contrary, the road 
to honour and preferment was so con- 
fined by the prejudices x)f the ruling 
powers, that they contributed little to 
the dissemination of general know- 
ledge. The countless multitudes who, 
by the increasing superstition of the 
times, were admitted into the religioiu 
orders, became a burden to the state, 
inasmuch as their pursuits were directed 
to objects little beneficial to mankind. 
The number of teachers who can be 
employed to advantage must soon be 
limited by the population of a countrv; 
the services of religion are supplied by 
a comparatively small number of func- 
tionaries; and learning, if confined to 
the walls of a convent, and not brought 
forward by competition, or applied to 
the purposes of general life, will soon 
degenerate into trifling and superficial 
pedantry, and be sought no further 
than as it may deceive the vulgar. In 
the very manufactures which were ex- 
ercised under the superintendence of 
the monks, the accidental advantages 
which they possessed enabled them to 
create monopolies ; and their power 
and influence in procuring a market 
stood in the way of that freedom of 
trade which is the only sure basis of 
internal prosperity. 
$ 247. These establishments, then, 
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in their origin been most useful 
be nation ; but, as the alteration of 
nmstances made them less necessary, 
influence of superstition produced a 
inued increase to their numbers,^ 
le their augmented power still added 
a alarming degree to the extent of 
evil. It was in vain to expect a 
edy from new laws ; for the efiect 
every enactment will invariably 
>me paralyzed, whenever it acts 
nst the immediate interests of the 
ig part of society. The nobility 
a not be restrained from contribut- 
;o the support of foundations, where 
r children received their education, 
where the younger branches of the 
ly found a ready asylum, when the 
urces of the paternal estate were 
equate to their support. To the 
of the kingdom, the power of the 
*ch formed as it were a barrier 
nst the tyranny of the great ; and 
ands of monasteries were generally 
m terms so advantageous, that the 
nt found his duty and interest com- 
d in the defence of his ecclesiasti- 
lord. The policy of the church of 
le kept this enormous body as dis- 

as possible from the rest of the 
>n ; and celibacy, by which this 
was principally effected, though it 
ised the clergy to various tempta- 
I, and lowered them in general 
>m, could not fail to direct ^l their 
gies to the glory and augmenta- 



he following Table will give soma ffeneral 
of the number of religioui houeee toonded 

di reign. (Tanner*i Notitia, p. viiL) 

OoUmm 

■cifBtd MoMrt. taittMVM- 

T«n. flp—dii, ^a. TCRlttai. 

tml. . . 20 45 2,25 

tmll. . . 13 29 2,41 

f J. . . 35 143 4,06 ' 

i«n . . . 18 146 8,11 

fH. . . 34 163 4,79 

irdl. . . 9 52 5,77 

.... 17 81 4*76 

V lU. . . 56 211 4,78 3 

irdl. . . 34 107 3,01 1 

irdll. . . 19 42 2,21 3 

irdlll. . 50 74 1,48 5 

udlL . . 22 21 1, 1 

ylV. . . 13 12 0,92 

yV. . . 9 4 0.44 

yVI. . . 38 33 0,86 5 

ird IV. .22 15 0.68 1 
ird V. 

lid III. . 2 

J VII. . . 23 few 2 

yVIII. . 37 6 
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tion of that society to which they be- 
longed. 

$ d48. The ostensible plea on which 
this property had been acquired, chiefly 
depended on a false idea of a state of 
purgatory ; and if the majority of the 
.clergy were sincere in such a belief, (a 
point which we can hardly doubt,) these 
ionovations," which must have at once 
alarmed the consciences and the worldly 
interests of so large a number of per- 
sons, could hardly have been intro- 
duped without the application of much 
external force. It seems probable, then, 
that unless the rapacity of Heary and 
his courtiers had previously scattered 
the wealth, and thus destroyed much of 
thewbrldly power of the church, the 
Reformation would hardly have taken 
place at this time. It was avarice 
which led them to make this attack on 
the property ; but, in attempting to de- 
fend their conduct, they examined the 
grounds on which these foundations 
were laid, and soon found the instability 
of a building which had neither sound 
reason in its favour, nor the revealed 
word of God for its support. Had this 
step never taken place, we might still 
have been blcssea with the H^forma- 
tion ; but it would probably have been 
delayed, or have been effected with a 
violence which might have swept away 
with it many of our most valuable insti- 
tutions. 

It Wf|8 the wish of many of the re- 
formers, that the wealth of the sup- 
pressed monasteries might have been 
applied to some useful endowments; 
and the scheme is in itself so plausible, 
that few can have thought much on the 
history of the Reformation without hav- ,^ 
inff sketched out some ideal plan which 
might have employed a portion at least 
of these large revenues. What was 
done in this way, viz., the eAjj^lion of 
six bishoprics, and the foundation of 
fifteen chapters,' several hospitals, and 



' It may be obeenred, that the transfer of pro- 
perty from one religions purpose to another was 
not now introduced. (Collier, i. 650.) In 1414, 
all alien priories not conventual were dissolved by 
an act or parliament ; many colleges owe much 
of their wealth to this source, befiwe the time of 
Wolsej, (Tanner, Notitia, zxziiL &^,) whose 
liberaluy of foundation chiefly consisted in sup- 
pressmg monasteries to found a college to his own 
lionoar. 

s Bristol, Canterboy, Carlisls, Chester, Dor- 
ham, Ely, Glonoester, Norwieh, Petarboroogh, 

a 
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. ;J^t two colleges^ which are the glory 
•/itf our sister universities, so strongly 
plead in favour of such an application, 
uist to maintain a contrary hypothesis 
may seem to be an affectation of para- 
dox, if indeed it be not chargeable with 
ingratitude, in one who has passed the 
best years of his life within one of these 
, establishments, and derived from that 
connection the means of performincr 
the greater part of that little good which 
he has been able to do in his generation. 

$ ^9. Henry certainly intended to 
have supplied many of the wants of the 
nation from this fuud ; but through the 
facility with which he ^ranted it away, 
he defeated his own designs.' Some 
of it was employed in the construction 
and improvement of harbours; but I 
have not been able to ascertain what 
portion of it was thus expended. It 
was the wish of Sir Nicholas Bacon,* 
Uiat some provision should have been 
made for the education of youth for the 
purposes of diplomacy, and that they 
should thus have been prepared for 
serving their country among foreign 
nations. But it. may well be doubted 
whether liberal instruction on general 
principles be not the most useful prepa- 
ration for every line of life : ana whe- 
ther the early direction to a peculiar 
branch of study has not the tendency 
of confining the views of the student. 
Be this as it may, the sum thus expended 
would have been small, and the diffi- 
culty of the question at issue depends 
on the extent of the wealth so to have 
been applied. 

$ 250. There is, however, one point 
which every well-wisher to the church 
must deplore : I mean the continuance 
of those impropriations which had trans- 
ferred much of the property of the se- 
cular clergy into the hands of the mo- 
nastic oners. While the society so 
endowed furnished the parish with a 
spiritual pastor, there was some plea for 
the transfer of the income from the in- 

Rochester, Westminster, Winchester, Windsor, 
Worcester, Wolverhampton; the annual value 
oLtheee was rated at less than JC6000. (Speed.) 

> Trinitv College, Cambridge, and Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

> Henry, with all the wealth which passed 
tbrooch his hands, was so improvident, that, be- 
fore the end of his reign, he had recourse to that 

i^dishonest and most impolitic measure of debamng 
Us coin. (Camden's filiitbeth, p. 49.) 
«Biimec,L9e9. 



dividual to the body of which he was 
the representative ; but when the whole 
establishment was granted to a laymaa* 
the impropriation ought to have been 
restored to the person who had the cure 
of souls. The want of this arrangement* 
so obviously just, has been of infinite 
injury to the country, by rendering 
many pieces 'of preferment inadequate* 
to support a clergyman in that rank of 
life in which he has heen placed by so- 
ciety. This evil is now very sensibly 
diminished by the liberality of the crown, 
and by grants from parliament ; but its 
existence has been one cause of the 
prevalence of pluralities, while for a 
long time it contributed to make the 
body less respected in the eyes of the 
world ; for it must never be forgotten 
that mankind will judge by external 
circumstances, that a poor establishment 
will naturally be subject to contempt ; 
and that men who are despised will 
often, by ceasing to respect themselves, 
become really despicable, v 

$251. But to recur to the (luestion 
at issue. If it be asked, whether the 
property so seized might have been 
employed in a way more beneficial to 
the nation ? it must be confessed, that 
in some points it most certainly might ; 
but as a whole, it has probably fallen 
into hands, in which the greatest ad- 
vantage has been derived from it. We 
are not speaking of the justice of its 
application, but of its ultimate utility. 
Some of it might have been applied to 
promote education, particularly if, we 
look to the northern parts of England; 
but real education is more truly pro- 
moted by exciting general activity 
through the division of property than by 
any other means ; by assisting those 
who are otherwise destined for learned 
professions, and thus enabling them to 
receive an education superior to that 
which their own pecuniary resources 
would supply. Where the expense of 
a classical education is wholly provided 
for the indigent, the youth whose lot 
was cast in a lower sphere of life is 

< It may not be amies here to observe, that the 
stipend of the secular clergy was itself lessened 
by the Reformation, as much of the pay of the 
curate depended on what he obtained by saying 
masses for the poor, and on different small foes 
which the various offices of the church of Rome 
greatly multiplied. All personal tithes gradually 
osMed to be oaid afier the Refoniiation. 
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forced up intp an unnatural competition 
with his superiors. For the aid of talent 
and genius, when found among the 
lowest ranks of life, charitable founda- 
tions are a national blessing ; but surely 
in this point we abound ; and though 
some of the wealth in question might 
have been advantageously turned into 
this channel, yet we are speaking of the 
enormous revenues of the church which 
were then dissipated, and which were 
much larger than these objects could 
require. In academical establishments 
much was accomplished b^ Henry, so 
that as far as the universities are con- 
cerned, the south of England has rather 
reason to be thankful for what has been 
done, than to repine that this branch 
was less extensive. This observation, 
however, cannot be extended to the 
Borthern counties ; and in these, a place 
of academical education seems a great 
desideratum, particularly for the clergy, 
as the general poverty of the benefices 
will not allow those who are candidates 
for them to incur the ordinary expenses 
of either of the present universities.* 

$ 252. The blessings which have 
flowed from the London hospitals seem 
clearly to prove, that much might have 
been usefully applied to similar pur- 

Ces in other parts of the kingdom ; 
public munificence has amply sup- 
plied this want, and no one can doubt 
that where such places of relief owe 
their origin and support to subscriptions, 
they possess a greater likelihood of pro- 
moting the end for which they are des- 
tined. The question does not simply 
resolve itself into the discussion, whether 
such and such sums might not have 
been beneficially employed in education 
and charity ; but whether the conse- 
quences of the distribution of property 
have not converted a larger sum to these 
very purposes, and provided that all the 
money thus employed should be more 
properly applied. Landed property be- 
longing to bodies corporate is generally 
much less really productive than the 
same quantity in the hands of an indi- 
vidual. The temporary nature of the 
tenure on both sides prevents any very 
strenuous exertions towards improve- 
ment ; neither are willing to forego pre- 

t This was written some time before the splen- 
did plan of the church of Durham was pubhshed 
to too world. 



sent advantage for the sake of fatoite . , 
gain ; so that the property itself becoo||j||^ 
more valuable by the change of mastera» :'- 
while the growing want£f of increasing 
prosperity will turn as much wealth into 
the course of education and charity ah 
would have been employed in it upon 
the oih«r scheme ; add to which, that 
the supply of an open competition is not 
only more sure to be adequate to tho 
demand, but the very freedom of it pre» 
vents that lethargy of repletion, under 
which wealthy bodies are but too apt to 
sufier. 

$ 253. The estates, of which th^ 
church was deprived, were thrown into 
the hands of those who could not be 
entitled to them upon any plea ; and 
while at the momeii^t the nation was the 
loser, the court favourite alone derived 
advantage from the spoil. Tl^e poor 
were robbed of the rude hospitality with 
which the monasteries abounded ; they 
were no longer provided with the same 
number of spiritual guides, who, with 
aU their imperfections, must at least 
have equalled in point of ij;UbrmatioQ 
their lay contemporaries, and who, by 
being scattered through the country, 
must have furnished employment to a 
large portion of the lower orders. The 
farmer lost a kind and indulgent land* 
lord, whose place was frequently supr 
plied by a griping spendthrift; at the 
hospitable board which his own farm 
supplied, he was always a welcome 
guest, whenever he chose to partake of 
the liberality of the convent : the new 
proprietor, under whom he held, wi|« 
occupied with the afiTairs of the natioqi 
and the court ; and was scarcely knows^ 
to him, but as the receiver of his hard* 
earned rents. The higher orders, who 
were not directly benefited by the plun- 
der, felt the want of corrodies for their 
old servants,' and were often distressed 
in providing for younger children, who 
would have been otherwise destined for 
the church. 

$ 254. With all this in their favour, 
it seems wonderful that monasteries 
could have been overthrown with so 
much ease and rapidity; and for thi^ 
difiiculty we shall hardly find a solutiout 
unless we consider the arbitrary powe;|^ 



3 The founder/ or his representadve, had g^ 
neraHy a reserved right of quartering a certaif 
mimber of panoos on tha oonmit. 
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of Henry, and how much the clergy had 
m^de themselves the objects of hatred 
among the people by their vices, their 
superstition, and their tyrannical per- 
secutions. As it was, the change pro- 
duced a most formidable rebellion ; and 
if the people could have foreseen the 
extent of the evil which this transfer of 
property was likely to produce, they 
would have resisted any such alteration ; 
but fortunately they did not : for, had 
their resistance been effectual, the coun- 
try would in all probability have been 
injured as to its true interests. Those 
who had become thus easily possessed 
of property were in the course of time 
forced to part with their ill-acquired 
wealth ; and it is an observation worthy 
of attention, that few families really 
profited by church lands.* This effect 
need not be attributed to the immediate 
vengeance of Heaven, (for the land of 
laymen may be as truly dedicated to 
God as that of the church,) but arose 
from this principle, that the rapacious 
are generally prodigal ; and that however 
property may be divided for a time, the 
industrious and virtuous will sooner or 
later become its possessors. And thus, 
before the expiration of many years, 
the spoils of the church were thrown 
into those hands in which they would 
produce the greatest good to the body 
politic. 

§ 255. But the immediate effect was 
not at all that of promoting the welfare 
of this land. It was not the quiet trans- 
fer of wealth, accompanied by activity 
and prudence ; but the forced dissolution 
of the right of property, and attended 
with waste and destruction. The tenants 
of the monastery were in many cases 
deprived of their leases, and the rents 
forced up to an unprecedented height. 
Those persons who possessed reserved 
rents on the lands of religious houses 
found such difficulty in obtaining their 
rights, when the property fell into the 
hands of the king, or a powerful subject, 
that they were often obliged to relinquish 
the claim ; and where, as was frequently 
the case, the family of the founaer had 
retained legally, or by tacit consent, the 
right of presentation to the preferments, 
the new owners of the soil deprived 
them of their privilege. Attempts were 

1 See Spelman on Sacrilege. 
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indeed made to obviate these evils ; bat 
who shall be bold enough to presume 
to set limits to violence, when the fint 
principles of justice are destroyed? Or 
who shall check the rapacity of'^plunder, 
when the rights of property are systems- 
tically disregarded ? 

$256. Barbarism seems to have joined 
hand in hand with avarice in the work 
of destruction ; the movable parts of 
religious houses were quickly carried 
off and sold, and the dismantled build- 
infif left to the pitiless ravages of time, 
a lasting monument of how much tlie 
Reformation cost us! The contents, 
as well as the fabric, suffered in the 
storm; the libraries were left to the 
ignorant possessor of the soil, or pil- i 
laged for the sake of the parchment 
and paper which they contained; ao 
that the loss to English history is be* 
yond conception ; for the monks were 
the only historians of the times,^ and in 
almost every monastery a record was 
kept, not only of the transactions of the 
society, but the political events of the 
period were regularly insened ; and 
when we have passed beyond, com- 
paratively speaking, modem times, the 
monastic chronicles form the only docu- 
ments for history. 

§ 257. The improvements in agricul- 
ture did not of course keep pace with 
the alteration in the state of property, 
and the holders of large estates, in or- 
der to obtain the highest rents, found it 
necessary to convert much of their land 
into pasture. This circumstance re- 
duced the ancient cultivatojs of the sofl 
to a miserable state of precarious exist- 
ence, and greatly promoted vagrancj 
and disorders, for which succeeding 
legislators in vain sought a remedy, till 
the establishment of the poor laws, in 
the reign of Glueen Elizabeth, connect- 
ed the prosperity of the lower orden 
with the interests of the landlord. 6v 
the dispersion of so much propenyi 
many individuals were forced to earn 
their bread by labour, who w:0uld othe^ 
wise have wasted their lives in sloth ' 
and inactivity ; but the mass of persons 
who were thus driven to exertion were 
not provided by education for cultivat- 
ing any higher branches of even manual 
labour, and the nation found itself OTe^ 
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bardened with agricaltural workmen at 
\ lime when the population did not 



UBOunt to one-liaif its. present num- 
I>er8. 

$ 258. We may easily conceive that 
this most have been the case, when we 
consider the amount of the sum trans- 
Terred, which, according to Speed, was 
(lot less than an income of one hundred 
ind fifly thousand pounds, scarcely if 
at all below that of all the other church 
property.* In our own days we have 
experienced the stagnation and distress 
produced by the change from a state 
of war to peace, and an alteration in 



the value of money, together with the 
want of employment which such causes 
have occasioned, and this accompanied 
with no violence, and taking place at a 
moment when the diffusion of know- 
ledge had opened every avenue for 
adventure. We may conceive, then, 
a forcible transfer of property, not re- 
latively less than what the church at 
present possess in this kingdom, at a 
period when the employment of re- 
sources was little understood, and when 
the religion, with the rites of which 
these establishments were connected^ 
was one which occupied many indi- 



> There is ranch difficulty in fonniiig an accn- 
'%x» estimate of the value of the propeitv so 
ratisferred ; hut in the ahsence of substantial in- 
brmation, some readers may be pleased with 
laving even an approximation to the real sum 



placed before them, and will excuse the author 
for presenting such data as are within his reach, 
defectiTe as they are. Speed says Henry trans- 
ferred 161, 109^ 9«. 7H to temporal uses. 

Z 9. d. 



According to his abstract of dissolved monasteries, they amounted to? 171 oio a qi 
1,100 in number, and their value was, per annum, - - -* 3 '*'*»^** * ^t 

Among these, I believe that seven cathedrals are enumerated, (Canter-'^ 
bury, Durham, Ely, Gloucester, Westminster, Winchester, Wor- > 
cester,) the income of which amounted to • • - .3 



13,826 8 7} 



Redndng the sum total of the suppressed monasteries to 

Subsequent foundations: 
Five bishoprics : Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, "? 

Peterborough, at the value in the king's book, 3 
Westminster, at the same average .... 
Sixteen chapters (the stalls) including Christ Church, > 

Oxford, (Speed) 3 



Leaving, independent of Trinity Cambridge, and the London hospitals • 149.3.11 1 8 
The approximation to the value of the other church preferment, at the same date, is A€>llow8 v 

8331 benefices (in Speed) £108,182 6 3 

Bishoprics and stalls (at one-eighth^ this) ..... 13,522 15 

Jei21,705 1 3 
(The one-eighth is taken as an approximation to the present proportion.) 



jei,858 11 

371 14 

5,942 8 


157,483 15 7i 

6 

3J 

3 

■ |«-o 10 11 1 




~— " o,J /« IJ 11^ 



Mr. Kasmith, in this edition of Tanner's No- 
tida, has siven us from the Liber Regis, and other 
loaicetf, (Liogard, vi. Note E. p. 503,) as accurate 
IB acooont as can be expected of the annual rave- 
lin ariMML 
186 
20 
9 
101 
173 
33 
35 
3 
3 
1 
3 



nue of all the monastic houses. The result is the 
following. (N. B. This must regard the larger 
monasteries only.) 



Benedictines, 

Cluniacs, 

Carthusians, 

Cistercians, 

Austins, 

Premonstratensians, 



1:65.877 14 

4.972 9 

2.947 15 

18.691 12 

33,027 1 

4.807 14 



Gilbertins, 2,421 13 



Fontevraud nuns, 

Mino r ess cs , 

Bridgettines, 

Bonhommes, 

Knights hospitallers, 

Friars, 



825 8 

546 10 
1,731 8 

859 5 
5,394 6 

809 11 



1« 

11 
1 
9 

•if 

5: 

8:^ 



Larger M. 555 142.914 12 9^ 

Smaller 375 with a clear revenue of 30,0(X) 

930 172,914 13 9} 

(Fuller, p. 313.) 
Thia reauUt drawn from loiiroes totally different I no very considerable error has been comnrittad in 
lOBn Um fbmieri m wifiomly bmt to show that | tha investigation. 
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vidaals in its serrices, and those of 
every different rank in society, and we 
shall he ahle to form some idea of the 
evils and difficulties with which this 
change was for the time attended. 
The acts hy which it was brought 
about were undoubtedly legaU for they 
were sanctioned by the parliament ; 
and the supreme body in a kingdom 
must have the right' to dispose of the 
property of any of its members; but 
the dissolution was carried on in opposi- 
tion to every principle of sound policy, 
with a spirit which nothing can justify, 
and produced effects at the moment 
highly prejudicial to society. 

§ 269. The ultimate result was un- 
questionably beneficial; for it turned 
all this wealth from a channel in which 
it was giving birth to little activity, either 
of mind or body, into the hands of pri- 
vate possessors, who are of all people 
the most likely to promote the pros- 
perity of the community. It is indeed 
Erobablc that a larger portion might 
ave been employed with advantage 
on hospitals and places of education, 
but that this sum ought not to have 
been considerable ; and there can be 
little doubt that Eno^land would have 
been richer, had the impropriations 
been restored.^ I mention this, be- 
cause I believe that the value of a pro- 
per provision for the parochial clergy 
IS often not understood, and often mis- 
represented. Had we never heard of 
such an establishment, and did we first 
meet in some Utopian scheme with 

• The word rifrhl is used in its extreme sonpe. 
They hnve a power which no aiiihority in Eng- 
land can conlrodict. The law does, under certain 
circiimstancea, deprive an individual of his pro- 
perly, (aa in capoa of treason:) it oecasionallv 
forces him to Fell it. The question in reality is 
one of poVicy ; but sound policy and justice are 
the Fame thuig. It is in this sense that the par- 
liament have the disposal of ihe revenues of the 
church. 

2 See sorne good observations on the ill effects 
of impropriations in Speaker William's speech, 
January Ifith. ir>f»3; (Strype*8 Ann. i. 437;) and 
in the rough draft of a reformation in ecclesiastical 
law, under the head of Better Providing for the 
Poorer Clergy, impropriations are said to be radix 
omnium malorum. (Strype's Ann. i. 479.) 



such a project as the following, we 
should probably hardly imagine any- 
thing more perfect: that in every 
small district of the country a certain 
quantity of property was set apart, in 
order that some individual of the com- 
munity, selected from any class, might 
be educated in a superior manner, and 
appointed to the superintendence of die 
spiritual and temporal wants of this lit- 
tle community ; that he was furnished 
with a residence among them^ and with 
the means of relieving the poor; and 
that all this was provided by a grant 
from the landed property of the coun- 
try, made so long ago that it existed 
before any tenure at present on record. 
I imagine that if this plan were thns 
offered to our notice, no one would 
doubt of its utility or wisdom ; and if 
in practice it be found less pure than it 
seems in theory, if the least promising 
of his sons be selected by the lay pro- 
prietor to hold the family living, if large 
preferments be given to unworthy pc^ 
sons, it should not be forgotten, thit 
directly or indirectly the laity are the 
patrons of the great mass of preferment 
in this country. Nor ought we to o?e^ 
look this fact also, that a large portion 
of the livings of England are inade- 
quate to repay the actual expenses of 
such a liberal education as is gene- 
rally bestowed on the clergy of diis 
land. 

It would be absurd to expect that a 
body possessed of such power and 
wealth as has been granted to ecclesP" 
astical persons should be free from 
numerous assaults, in a country where 
free discussion on every subject is al- 
lowed ; but it cannot be inconsistent 
with toleration, which is the glory of 
our church, or with charity, which chi* 
racterizes our religion, to pray, that the 
attacks of our enemies may induce the 
church to remedy the evils which exist 
among us ; and that those who are 
ignorant enough to revile our establish- 
ment, may be convinced of their error 
by the benefits which they shall receiie 
from their spiritual guides. 
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STATE OF RELIGIOUS OPINIONS IN THE CHURCH AT THE END OF THE REIGN OF 

HENRY VUI. 

371. Three works pablished by authority. 272. The arrangement of the Thirty-nine Articles fol- 
lowed. 273. The Trinity. 274. Siandard of faith. 275, 276. Points of faith referring to indi^i- 
dual Christians. 277. Points referring to the church. 278. The Seven Sacraments. 279. Pe- 
nance 'f Orders ; Confirmation ; Elxtreme Unction. 280. Lord*s Supper ; Matrimony. 281. 
Traditions ; supremacy of (he king. 282. Observations. 283. Points still wanting reformation. 



$ 271. This abstract is made from 
works put forth by authority, which 
are in ntimber three : 

I. Articles devised by the Kin'ges 
Highnes M ajestie, to stabiyshe Christen 
quietnes and unitie amonge us — 1536. 

II. The Institution of a Christian 
Man, dbc, 1537. This was dedicated 
by the bishops to the king, and is there- 
fore called the Bishops' Book. 

III. A Necessary Doctrine and Eru- 
dition for any Christian Man, set forth 
by the King's Majesty of England, &c., 
1513. This was addressed by the king 
to his people, and is therefore called 
the King's Book.' 

It seems to be the g^enerally received 
opinion,' that the doctrines of the 

1 The three hlive been of late printed in one 
volume, under the direction of the late bishop of 
Oxford, (Dr. Llojrd,) at the university press, and 
are thus placed within the reach of every student 
in theolo^. They are entitled, Formularies of 
Faith, pur forth by authority during the reign of 
Henry VIII. 8vo. Oxford, 1825. In these ob- 
scrraiione. No. II. is called the Institution, III. 
the Erudition. In the preface to the Three Pri- 
mers, printed 1834, by my late friend Dr. Burton, 
Reg. Prof, of Div. Oxf , he shows that many 
parts of William MarshalPs Primer, 1535, have 
been introduced into the Institution, No. II. 

* Probably, among those who had access to 
the Scriptures, the opinions of the reformed 
churrh were gaining ground. ^ The kiuff had 
made a great and hasty political step, which was 
likely ta introduce doctrinal changes, to which he 
had no inclination, and therefore retraced those 
steps which he Had apparently taken. (Burnet, i. 
274, 286, and Rec. No. 21. fol.) In 1540, be- 
tween the dates of these publications, two com- 
missions had been appointed, one for the exami- 
nati«ih of the doctrines ; the other, of the cere- 
monies of the church. The first sent in nume- 
rous answers concerning the sacraments, their 
number, nature, and efHcacy ; ConGrmation, and 
the use of Chrism therein ; the nature of Ordina- 
tion, and the difference between Bishops and 
Priests; Confession and Excommunication, and 
Extreme Unction. These contain a fund of in- 
formation. The other committee drew up a Ra- 
tionale of the Church Service, (Strype, E. M. ii. 
Rec. No. 109.) a sort of Explanation of the mean- 
ing of the Cereroonios used in the church of 
Rome, (Collier, tu 191 ;) but it does not ippeir 



church of England were retrograde 
during the period in which these trea- 
tises were written ; so that we might ex- 
pect to find the last of the three the least 
distant from the tenets of the Roman 
church; and these expectations upon 
examination are in some degree real- 
ized. With regard to the two latter 
works, which in all material points are 
the same, it will he useful to specify 
the most marked differences as we pro- 
ceed in discussing the general contents 
of the latter, which was the standard 
of faith when Henry died. 

§ 272. The Articles themselves are 
in a great measure inserted verhatim, 
or nearly so, into the Institution, and 
from thence copied into the Erudition ; 
but in one case, in which a material 
alteration is observable, it consists of 
the introduction of opinions which are 
less at variance with the doctrines of 
our church. In the exposition of the 
honour to be paid to saints, the Chris- 
tian is, in the Articles, 1536, directed to 
address them, as advancers of our pray- 
ers to Christ, the only Mediator ; where- 
as what is said in the latter tracts' places 
the intercession of the saints in heaven* 
on the same ground as that of the mi- 
nisters of Christ's church on earth.* 

that any use was ever made of this, (Strype in- 
deed supposes, i. 546, that it was quashed by 
Crannier,) unless it served to direct those who 
made some alteration in the service book, ** Por- 
tiforium secundum usum Sarum noviter impres* 
sum, et a plurimis pursatum mendis. In quo 
nomen Romano, Pontind >ascriptum omittitur, 
una cum aliis, qua christianissimo nostri Resis 
Statuto repugnant. Exeussum Londini per Ed- 
vardum Whytchurch, 1541." 

» Formularies. 14. < Ibid. 70, 237. 

^ With regard to Good Works, there is perhaps 
a slight aheration, (99, 372.) in which the Erudi- 
tion » nearer to the church of England ; and an 
expression of the ** merits^' of the saints being 
conveyed to the whole body of Christians, in the 
Institution, (53 and 58,) which is left out in the 
Erudition. The power of priestly absolution is 
more strongly markMi in th» Instittttion, (96, 
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The very dates, indeed, would lead 
us to expect no great difference between 
the two first works, though the change 
of opinion indicated by the passitig of 
the act of the Six Articles, in 15d9, 
might direct us to look for it between 
the Institution and the Erudition. 

The order which it will be desirable 
to adopt in the following investigation 
is probably that of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of our own church ; for the stu- 
dent in divinity will thus more readily 
discover the points in which we disa- 
gree. The tract itself is arranged on 
a totally different principle. It explains 
successively ihe Creed, the Seven Sa- 
craments, the Ten Commandments, .the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, and 
finishes with the exposition of certain 
articles on Freewill, Justification, Good 
Works, and the praying for souls de- 
parted. The elementary nature of the 
subject-matter explained prevents, on 
many points, any great difference of 
opinion ; and the difficulty which ne- 
cessarily exists in marking the shades 
of progressive alterations must be 
pleaded in excuse, if in any particulars 
these distinctions should appear to be 
incorrectly laid down in the following 
pages.* 

§ 273. I. — ^V. In the first division of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, there is of 
course no material difference, as the 
church of Rome holds the doctrine of 
the Trinity in common with the church 
of England. 

$ 274. VI.— VIII. In the second divi- 
sion, wherein the basis or groundwork 
of our faith is marked out, the Erudi- 
tion coincides, in fact, to a great degree, 
with the church of England, though in 
principle it differs from it most widely.* 
As a standard of faith, it admits the 
whole body and canon of the Bible,' 

g. 6., the Apocrypha and all,) the three 
reeds, the decisions of the four first 

260,) and the unlearned are in the Erudition di- 
rected to say the Pater-noster in their mother 
tongue, (Sd.*).) 'J'here is also an excellent tract 
on rreewill in the Erudition, (359,) which does 
not exist in the other ; as to the particulars 
wherein the Erudition had gone back towards the 
aee of Rome, see ^ 283. 

1 The doctrines of the church of England are 
not here stated, since they may be ibund by con- 
sulting the Thirty- nii^e Articles, which, as they 
are printed in the Praver Book, must be within 
the reach of every veader. 

3 Form. 5,61,237. 
* • Ibid. 324, 160,210,375. 



councils, and directs that th^ interpreta* 
tion of the word of God shall take 
place according to the mettUDff of the 
words of Scripture, and as tne holy 
and approved doctors of the church do 
a^eeably entreat and defend.^ The 
church of England neglects not the 
assistance of the holy fathers in the in- 
terpretation of Scripture : it merely re- 
jects the authority of such interpreta- 
tion, and receives the Creeds, not upon 
tradition, but because they do agree 
with the Bible. 

The authority of the moral law is 
established in the adoption of the Deca- 
lofi^ue as a rule of conduct ; and in the 
rejection of the ceremonial ritual, all 
Christian churches agree. There is, 
however, one observation which is 
worthy of attention, in which it is asserted 
that the fourth commandment does not 
now pertain to Christiaiis, though Chris- 
tians are bound by it to the observance 
of the Sunday, and other holydays 
appointed by the church.* It is not in- 
deed very clear what is meant to )>e 
conveyed by this exposition ; for if it 
only refers to the change in the day of 
the week, the alteration has been ad- 
mitted since the times of the apostles, 
but as it now stands, it might certainly 
be extended to a length which few 
Christians would be willing to admit. 

$276. IX.— XVIII. In the third 
class of articles, in which points of faith 
referring to individual "Christians are 
treated of, it will be neceegqfff to examine 
each separate article. 

IX. The doctrine of original sin is 
fully admitted," though the exposition 
of itf in the Institution, is much more 
precise and copious,^ in declaring the 
corruption of man's heart always abid- 
ing in him. 

X. Freewill* is fully explained in an 
excellent little tract at the end of the 
Erudition, in which the positions cor- 
respond with our present article : I can- 
not help recommending it to the atten- 
tion of my readers, particularly the eon- 
eluding paragraph : «* All men be also 
to be monished, and chiefly preachers** 
that in this high matter, they, looking 
on both sides, so attemper and moden^te 
themselves, that neither they so preajch 
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the gmce ot God, that they take away 
thereli]r freewill, nor, on the other side, 
80 extol fiiiewill that injury he done to 
the grace of God." 

XI. Justification is attributed to the 
free mercy and grace of God, through 
Jesus Christ, as its final and efficient 
cause ;^ and repentance, or penance, and 
a lively faith, are declared to be neces- 
sary to our receivinfif of the same : but 
on this point the Institution is more 
clear.' It asserts^ that the justification 
of mankind' could not be brought to 

!)ads by any works of our own, but by 
aith in the name and power of Jesu 
Christ, and by the gifts and graces of 
his Holy Spirit. That our acceptance 
hereafter will take place,^ not through 
works of riffhteousoess which we shall 
have done, but by the only grace, good- 
ness, and mercy of God, and by and for 
the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. 

XII. Although rather more efficacy 
may be attributed to good works than 
in our Article,' yet the total inability of 
man to do any thing pleasing to God of 
his own power is distinctly and clearly 
declared.* 

XIII., XIV. Of works before justifi- 
cation, and of supererogation,^ nothing 
is said ; for though it be asserted in the 
Institution,* that the graces and merits 
of the church shall be applied to every 
member, yet the words do not necessa- 
rily imply any idea of supererogation. 
lo these articMi ^1.— XIV., the Eru- 
dition is th^Hun^resl to. the opinions of 
our church.' ' 

§ 276. XV. The universal sinfulness 
of man is frequently implied; the effi- 
cacy of Christ's oflTering, as it were, 
assumes his freedom from sin ; and the 
doctrine itself is distinctly asserted.* 

XVI. The general efficacy of repent- 
ance, through Christ, pervades the whole 
of what is ^aid on penance ; and that 
the justified may fall, and rise again to 
newness of life, is asserted.^* 

XVII. In the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, there* is a difiTerence between the 
two tracts ; neither of them asserts it in 
that distinct manner in which it is con- 
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woru of men's own invention," (F. 370,) wherein 
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tained in this article,^* but the InstitntioB 
admits the principle; the Erudition 
teaches it not, because it is not clearly 
taught in Scripture and the doctors.^ 
The universality of the offer of grace 
and redemption is stated,** so that it is 
the fault of men themselves, that they 
reject and resist grace. 

XVIII. The article of obtaining sal- 
vation only through Christ is implied, 
though not asserted totidem verbis. ^^ 

On this class of articles, then, we 
may observe, that the doctrines here 
established nearly resemble those of 
our own church, though in some parti- 
culars the propositions are not advanced 
with that uncompromising distinctness 
of. attributing all to God's mercy, with- 
out the intervention of man's works, 
which a further study of the subject 
dictated. Whatever was vitally im- 
portant on these subjects is asserted; 
but the writer often seems to attribute 
an importance to man's own co-opera- 
tion in his justification, which he sub« 
sequcntlv modifies, so as to give the 
whole glory to Grod;** yet the fear of 
admitting Antinomian laxity, in estab- 
lishing Christian faith, must plead a 
substantial excuse for those who had 
not yet practically learnt that good 
works do spring out, necessarily, of a 
true and lively faith. 

§ 2T7. In the fourth division of the 
Articles, it will probably be advisable 
to continue the same method of examin- 
ing them. 

XIX. — XXI. The doctrines contained 
in the nineteenth article** are, to a cer- 
tain dee^ree, in accordance with those ex- 
pressed in the Erudition, excepting that 
the breach with the church \)f Rome is, 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, distinctly 
brought forward ; whereas the framer 
of the Erudition wished, if possible, to 
have preserved a communion with her, 
as far as was consistent with his ideas 
of the truth. There is, therefore, no 
mention of the errors of the church of 
Rome in matters of faith ;*7 and while 
the independence of each national church 
is asserted, it is added, that a diversity 
of rites does not destroy the unity of the 
whole. The remainmg positions of 

"Form. 53, 52. >3 Ibid. 831. 

» Ibid. 360, 36ft. '« Ibid. 36, 363. 
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these Articles are not touched upon; 
for at this time no doubt was entertained 
of the authority of the church (t. e, the 
king) to ordain what she pleased, and 
nothing is said of general councils. 

XXII. The people are directed to 
abstain from reasoning on purgatory,* 
inasmuch as the state of the dead is un- 
certain, and pardons from Rome are 
called abuses, and unequivocally re- 
jected ; but prayers for the dead , masses 
and exequies for the whole Christian 
community of the quick and dead, are 
denominated charitable works, and 
approved of. In the remaining part of 
the Article, the Erudition speaks a lan- 
guage at total variance with our church. 
Images are allowed of as books for the 
unlearned,* and no objection is made 
to adoration or prayer made before 
images, provided it be addressed to God. 
The invocation of saints,^ that is, the 
asking for their prayers, is approved of, 
as corresponding with a request of a 
similar nature, addressed to the minis- 
ters of God's word,* or a faithful Chris- 
tian brother who was still on earth. 

XXIII., XXIV. Concerning minister- 
ing in the congregation, there was, at 
that time, no difference of opinion ; and 
excepting in the translation of the litany 
in the king's Primer, the use of the La- 
tin service had not been altered. 

§ 278. XXV. The Erudition still re- 
tains the use of the seven sacraments ;* 
but it must not be forgotten, tjiat this 
question is, in a great degree, merely 
concerning the name, for, at the same 
time, it makes a distinction as to the 
necessity of the sacraments, and quali- 
fies what it says about them, so as to be 
much less distant from the church of 
England than migrht be supposed at 
first sight.' The three necessary sacra- 
ments are. Baptism, Penance, and the 
Lord's Supper. The other four are, as 
divino institutions, called sacraments^ 
but are not binding, of necessity, on 
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every one. The minister of the church 
of England would say, that baptism, 
repentance, and the Lord's supper, were 
necessary for all men, though ne would 
esteem repentance merely as a Christian 
state of mind, and totally different from 
the other two ; and he would acknow- 
ledge that the other four were, when 
divested of some superstitious non- 
essentials, religious observances, which 
the church of England has done well in 
retaining among her services. Whether 
we denominate any or all of them sacra- 
merits, must be allowed to be a question 
of human prudence. The term, pro- 
perly speaking, is not used in Scripture, 
and if nvotripvw'^ be applied in an eccle- 
siastical sense, as equivalent to sacra- 
ment, it is given to matrimony alone. 
The question really is, whether the dif- 
ference of being instituted by Christ 
himself, personally, constitutes such a 
distinction as to warrant the church in 
affixing a separate name. In this, the 
Erudition differs from the church of 
England. 

In baptism, the only difference which 
exists^ consists in retaining the use of 
the chrism. 

§ 279. It should be observed concern- 
ing penance, or its almost equivalent 
term, repentance,^ that the sacramental 
part consists in the absolution given by 
the priest ; and that absolution pro- 
nounced authoritatively to an indivi- 
dual, unless it be accompanied by 
confession, or at least a declaration of 
the grounds of confidence in the peni- 
tent, is but a mockery of religion. 
When, therefore, I have stated what 
my own idea of the doctrine of the 
church of England is on this point, (for 
I believe that many men, equally good 
judges of the subject, might differ from 
me herein,) I shall proceed to point out 
the difierences which the Erudition ex- 
hibits. 

In order that sinners may be made 
partakers of the onl/ remedy for ain, 
the death and merits of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ," the conviction 
of sin within ourselves, and the humble 
acknowledgment of it to God, is abso- 
lutely necessary; for which purpose, 
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the confessing our transgressions to 
our brethren, particularly to the minis- 
ters of God's word, is freauently use* 
fal; and in cases where the mind is 
troubled, the special declaration of 
God's merciful pardon to the individual 
may beneficially be made by those to 
whom ««the word of God" (t. e. "the 
keys of the kingdom of Jieaven") has 
authoritatively been intrusted. 

The church of Rome would, I believe, 
8ay, that the confession and absolution 
were, humanly speaking, absolutely ne- 
cessary for salvation. The medium 
which the Erudition observes is this; 
contrition would send the penitent to 
the priest,* he would confess his sins, 
submit himself to discipline, as a part 
of the satisfaction for them, in order to 
show his willingness to return to God ; 
always understanding that the real and 
whole satisfaction depended on the me- 
rits of Christ, while what he did himself 
was but the fruit of a contrite heart; 
and that upon this he would receive 
absolution authoritatively pronounced. 
At the same time the confession to the 
priest is said to be commanded by the 
church from its utility;" and the uni- 
versal efficacy of repentance, even 
without absolution, (in the absence of 
a priest,) or of good works, (provided 
there be no time for the sinner to per- 
form them,) is fully declared. 

On this view of the subject, it is evi- 
dent that the Erudition is much nearer 
to the church of Rome than to ourselves, 
and the point is of much more import- 
ance than it appears at first sight ; for 
though in practice our church may too 
much neglect confession, and the con- 
sequent exercise of the priestly author- 
ity, yet the opposite extreme is far 
more dangerous, as it converts the 
priesthood into the judges, not the 
guides, of the people ; since the undue 
influence of the Roman Catholic clergy 
over their flocks does in reality hinge 
on the necessity of absolution in ordi- 
nary cases. 

The question concerning Orders, be- 
tween tne church of England and the 
church of Rome, regards chiefly the 
name, whether or no they shall be 
eMei a sacrament ; but on this subject 
4hne IB a point which requires obaervar 
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|tion, as the Institution and Erudition 
differ from both," in declaring that 
there are only two orders mentioned 
in Scripture, those of deacons or minis- 
ters, and of priests or bishops ; and the 
Institution* seems to speak of bishops 
as a human appointment, in the same 
manner as the jurisdiction of archbi- 
shops, metropolitans, &c., over bishops, 
I is declared to be an arrangement made 
by men : the papal supremacy is totally 
rejected, and kings are exhorted to re- 
duce it. 

In Confirmation, which was still called 
a sacrament, the use of the chrism was 
retained.* 

Extreme unction was so called, as 
being the last unction used by the 
church ; the others are given at Bap- 
tism and Confirmation ; but if we ex- 
cept the anointing, nothing is said of 
this sacrament which a Protestant might 
I not adopt with regard to our correspond- 
ing service, the Visitation of the Sick. 

§ 280. XXVIII.— XXXI. The Eru- 
dition retains the whole of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation," and the denial 
of the cup to the laity. It allows, too, 
of the utility of masses' performed for 
the universal congregation of Christian 
people, quick and dead. 

With regard to matrimony, the dif- 
ference between the churches of Rome 
and England is merely as to the name. 
We call it a religious rite, confirming 
the civil contract ; they, a sacrament. 

XXXII. Ofthe celibacy of the clergy 
nothing is said in the Institution, and it 
is only indirectly mentioned in the Eru- 
dition:* but we must remember, that 
in the mean time it had become a part 
of the law of the land, by the enactment 
of the act of the Six Articles. 

S 281. XXXIV. The doctrine con- 
cerning traditions and ceremonies is 
nearly the same as ours, viz., that it it 

•Form. 281, 105. « Ibid. 118. 
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not necessary that they should be the 
same in every place, and that they can- 
not be correct, if contrary to the word 
of God.* Of the two next articles of 
course nothing could be said, as the 
Homilies and Ordination Service were 
not then put forth. 

XXXVII. The king's supremacy is 
frequently and strongly enforced," and 
it is curious to remark now much more 
this is attended to in the King's Book 
than it is in the Bishops' ; at the same 
time the authority of the see of Rome 
is frequently declared to be usurped. 
In the remaining articles we do not dif- 
fer from the church of Rome. And on 
those subjects on which nothing is said 
in the formularies, the mention of the 
Articles referring to them has been 
omitted. 

$ 282. In estimating the steps, then, 
which our church had advanced at this 
period, we cannot but observe that in 
point of doctrine very little had been 
effected. In that class of our Articles 
which pertain to the salvation of the in- 
dividual, there is a very marked agree- 
ment with the tenets of our church. 
But it must not be forgotten, that the 
Roman Catholic differs more from the 
Protestant, as to the means whereby 
the convert may be made partaker of 
the blessings of God's grace, than as to 
the source from which that grace and 
mercy flow ; so that the general posi- 
tions of both correspond much more 
nearly than is commonly supposed. 
The acknowledgment of the helpless- 
ness of man, without the aid of God, is 
common to us both ; nor do either deny 
that there is no remission of sins, or 
salvation, but through Jesus Christ. 
As to the ordinary means of obtaining 
this grace, the Erudition coincides more 
with the church of Rome than with our- 
selves ; and the only real point gained 
is the denial of the papal infallibility, a 
doctrine which prevents investigation, 
and hangs like a dead weight on every 
improvement or reform which religion 
or prudence would desire to introduce. 
It forms a barrier without an outlet, 
but which God enabled his servants to 
break down, through the ambition and 
evil passions of Henry VIll. ; and when 
this was once done, even in those points 
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in which the tenets of popery were 
concerned, and in which Cranmer was 
prevented from expressing his genuine 
opinions, the principle is often in fact 
surrendered, while the name is retained, 
and many portions of those doctrines, 
which had been found by experience to 
be productive of evil, are mitigated and 
explained aw.ay. 

§ 283. At the end of the fiAh chapter 
a brief account was given of those points 
wherein the church still needed refonn, 
and it may be useful here to state some 
of the particulars in which the Refonn- 
ation had gone backward between tlie 
periods at which these two tracts were 
published. The advances which had 
been made may be seen $ 272, and 
note *. 

With regard to transubstantiatioD, 
the point introduced was the statement, 
that *'the substance of the bread and 
wine do not remain after ^consecn* 
tion ;"' a question of fact, which, like 
the miracles performed by our Savioiffi 
must be judged by the senses. 

The cup, too, was denied to tk 
laity,* 

The expression of praying for tke 
^* quick and the dead"' is introduced; 
there was no change, excepting in the 
use of the words. 

Many ceremonies are specified, thoflt 
which nothing is said in the Institatioa.* 
" As the hallowing of the font, of ths 
chalice, of the corporace, of the tlttf» 
and other like exorcisms and benedio' 
tions." In speaking of justification^ 
faith, the Erudition calls God "llf ' 
principal cause and chief worker of thii 
justification in us,"' but "it pletie* 
the high wisdom of God that man** 
shall be also "a worker by his &•• 
consent and obedience to the same* 
Expressions which are indeed sfte^ 
wards Qualified. 

To these we must add the compnl* 
satory celibacy of the clergy. 

Upon the whole, then, we must «•* 
elude, that in doctrinal points tki 
church had gone backwaro, and tki^ 
the discussions which had taken plsA 
and the examinations of the severaLi ilk* 
jects, had been outbalanced by thai* 
fluence of the Roman Catholic paity,iil 
the passions and prejadices ofthe idif* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THK ILEIGK OF EDWARD VI., FROM 1547 TO 1553. 

>1. Lord HartfoTd protector. 302. Imaffes pulled down. 303. Causes which retarded the Refor- 
mation. 304. Royal visitation. 305. Homilies. 306. Gardiner and Bonner. 307. Acts of par. 
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$ 301.* Edward VL, who was in his 
tenth year, (Jan. 28, 1547,V when the 
death of Henry VIIL called him to the 
throne, was by his father's will placed 
nnder the guidance of a council, the 
several members of which were in- 
fested with equal powers ; but the pre- 
ponderating influence of Edward Sey- 
mour, earl of Hartford, and maternal 
vncle to the king, who was created 
duke of Somerset, soon enabled that 
Bobie.man to acauire a decided supe- 
nority over his colleagues, and to obtain 
fer himself the chief authority in the 
kingdom, under the title of protector. 
Tile retiring disposition of Cranmer 
*»de him less inclined to interfere in 
'temporal afiairs, and Wriothesley, by 
pntiing^ the Court of Chancery in cotn- 
mission, in order that he might attend 
to th • concerns of the state, gave such 
•n advantage to his political opponents, 
4tt they deprived him of the seals, 
•nd qranted the protector letters-patent, 
W which he afterwards held his office. 
Ailis circumstance was favourable to 
tke cause of the Reformation, for the 
|K)litical connections and interests of his 
fiunily, tis well as his own inclinations, 
led hi;n to favour this side of the ques- 
ioh, and to co-operate with Cranmer in 
promoting its advancement. 

$ 3v)2. The advocates of reform at 
ku moment, not only had to contend 

> Burnet is, throuf^hout thin chapter and the 
izt, the chief anthoniy ; but it it unnecessary to 
Rrk 9werv reference. 



against their open enemies, the friends 
of the old superstition, but were equally 
endangered by the injudicious zeal of 
their own hasty and unthinking allies ; 
who, without waiting for authority, be- 
gan to remove images, and make other 
alterations, which caused an unneces- 
sary irritation among the Roman Catho- 
lics, and were calculated to raise up a 
spirit of innovation in the reforming 
multitude. Some persons, therefore, 
who had been engaged in these transac- 
tions, were brought before the council 
and severely reprimanded ; but no pu- 
nishment was inflicted on them, through 
the interference of such members of 
that board as were convinced of the 
impropriety of retaining images in 
places where religious worship was 
carried on. Cranmer, indeed, was so 
thoroughly sensible of the injurious 
tendency of this practice, that he was 
anxious at once to remove them entire- 
ly ; and the populace, probably aware 
of the wishes of those in authority, 
ventured to commence the work of de- 
struction. But Gardiner, on the con- 
trary, still continued to maintain their 
utility, and wrote for this purpose to 
I the duke of Somerset and Ridley, so 
that the question was brought under 
discussion ; and whenever this is the 
case, it may always be hoped that truth 
will ultimately prevail. 

§ 30:3. Another circumstance led to 
the examination of masses for the dead» 
in which the result coincided with that 
H 
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in the present case. Henry VIII. 
had left considerable property to the 
church of Windsor, for the purpose 
of obtaining annually for his soul a 
certain number of masses and obits, 
acting, in this case, as many a sinner 
had done before him ; he practically 
denied, by the whole tenor of his con- 
duct, his belief in purgatory ; yet, at 
his death, his last will testified that he 
still retained it ; he destroyed the insti- 
tutions which had been erected solely 
in consequence of this superstition, and 
so tried to persuade others that the 
idea of it was groundless ; yet proved, 
by his bequest, that he still entertained 
a hope that it was true. 

The progress of the Reformation, 
however, was by no means so rapid as 
might have been expected. The peo- 
ple in the larger towns, indeed, began 
by degrees to open their eyes to the 
corruptions of the church of Rome ; 
but when, at the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries, provision was made for each 
of the monks, payable till such time as 
they were furnished with benefices, the 
surest step was taken to continue the dif- 
fusion of the old opinions. By this enact- 
ment, it became the interest of the Court 
of Augmentations, and of those who had 
purchased monastic property subject to 
the payment of an income to the old 
members of the previous establishment, 
to take every means that these persons 
might be introduced into fresh prefer- 
ments. Men, therefore, whose preju- 
dices almost necessarily led them to 
dislike the Reformation, were thus 
scattered everywhere as instructors of 
the people, and every vacant benefice, 
to which a cure of souls was attached, 
and which therefore was not tenable by 
a layman,* was given to some ejected 
monk, and the guidance of the parish 
committed to one who was most likely 
to mislead them with regard to the Re- 
formation. Add to Avhich, that the 
poverty of the church not only pre- 
vented men of liberal education from 



entering into holy orders, and thus CII^ 
tailed the number of ministers, but ren* 
dered such as served the poorer pa- 
' rishes of necessity friendly to doctrines' 
from which they had derived their chief 
support: while the stock of informt 
\ tion possessed by the clergy was gene- 
I rally insufficient to direct them to the 
' truth, or point out the superstitious and 
injurious tendency of the religious opi- 
nions which they professed. 

$ 304. In this posture of afiairs, k 
would have been impolitic to leave the 
cause of the Reformation to the traz^ 
quil effects of increasing light and i 
knowledge ; its adversaries were widely j 
spread, and invested with much power 
to oppose the progress of any such 
principles of amendment; and Cran- 
mer, therefore, wisely determined to 
use the authority and influence which 
he possessed, in order to advance* the 
cause which he had so much at heart 

(September 1st.) The act of parlit- 
ment which had given the force of laws 
to the proclamations of Henry VIII. had 
continued the same prerogative to the 
counsellors of his son, while under age, 
and on this authority a royal visitation 
for ecclesiastical matters was appointed. 
In addition to the injunctions given to 
the late visitors, curates were directed, 
in those now published,' to take down 
all images which had been abused by 
false devotion, and to avoid such customs 
as tended to superstition ; but the people 
were forbidden to interfere in any such 
matter. A greater strictness in the ob* . j 
servance of the Sabbath was enjoined, ..| 
and the ministry were ordered to renew 
and increase their zeal and activity, in 
preaching within their own churches, in 
reading the portions of Scripture* ap- 
pointed for the service, and in perform- 
ing their other sacred duties. 

§ 305. In order to supply the defi- 
ciency of preachers, the first book of 



> Burnet, ii. 7. says, fhnt it was ordinary, at 
•that time, for laymen to hold preferments without 
cure of souls. Protertor Somerset had six good 
prebends promised to him, two of these being 
afterwards convened into a deanery and ireasu- 
rerthip. Lord Oomwell had been dean of Wells. 
Sir Thomas Smith, who was in deacon's orders, 
though livine an a hiyman, was dean of Carlisle. 
6ti7pe*8 Life. p. 31. 



3 A large portion of the income of a curate de- 
pends, in Roman Catholic countries, on the feci 
i which are paid him for the performance of masM 
and other ntes connected with the service of the 
church. 
' Sparrow's Collection of Articles, Sec. 
* In 1542 it had been ordered that a chapter oat 
of the New Testament should be read at mornim 
and evening service, on Sundays and holydayii 
! and that, %vhen the New Testament was fioisbN, 
' they should go through the Old. (Strype'&HflMi 
I i. 580.) 
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homilies was published in July,^ and 
began to fix the standard of the faith of 
the church of England as it is now 
.established. To assist the unlearned in 
the interpretation of Scripture, it was 
ordained that the Paraphrase of Eras- 
mus* should be set up in every parish 
church: at the same time the petition 
for the dead in the bidding prayer'* was 
altered to nearly its present form, and 
severe penalties imposed on simoniacal 
presentations. In the injunctions trans- 
mitted to the bishops, they were directed 
oot only to preach themselves, but to 

I take care that their chaplains also did 
80, and tQ admit none into orders who 
were not qualified for the office, and 
willing and able to perform their clerical 
duties, particularly that of preaching. 

$ 300. The success which attended 
the arms of the protector in Scotland 
gavtf his party, and the friends of the 
Reformation, such a superiority as en- 
abled them to proceed with vigour in 
putting these injunctions in force. We 
can hardly now be aware of the political 
necessity which might then have ex- 
isted for using severity towards those 
who did not assent to these alterations 
and injunctions, though of the general 
impropriety of such an attempt there 
can be little doubt. The mass of the 
clergy had been admitted to their bene- 
fices as members of the church of Rome, 
and their unwillingness, therefore, to 
change their creed, could never form a 
just ground for temporal punishment. 
..Bonner and Grardiner were the chief 
1 objects of this persecution, the former 
of whom was committed to the Fleet 
prison for a short time, notwithstanding 
the submission which was forced upon 
him ; but Gardiner remained there for 
a longer period ; and his whole con- 
duct on this occasion exhibits him in 
more favourable colours than at any 



> See ^4120. 

3 The Paraphrase of Erasmus on the Gospels 
and Acts was translated into English chiefly hy 
Nicholas Udal, under the patronage of the queen- 
dowager, and published in 1547; the translari(»n 
of the rest was printed in 1549, and again in 1552. 
(Strype's Mem. II. i. 45.) 

* '1 he bidding prayer is that u<«ed before sermon, 
wherein the preacher directs his hearera to pra^. 
The term comes from bedtt a Saxon word, siffni- 
^ne a prever, which is retained in the English 
word, " bia.*' Old forms of this praver may be 
found in Strype's Elccl. Mem. i. Coll. No. 37 ; 
Burnet, ii. No. 8, iii. No. 29 ; Collier, ii. No. 54. 
The one in present oee is in the 55th Canon, 1603. 



Other period of his history ; his letter to 
Sir J. Godsave is- very much what the 
remonstrance of a bishop should be on 
such an occasion. He professes himself 
ready to suffer rather than to admit any 
thing contrary to his conscience, and 
signifies his determination not to sur- 
render the liberties of the subject, with- 
out petitioning against a proceeding 
sanctioned by the regal authority alone : 
his chief objection was directed against 
the third homily, on the Salvation of 
Mankind, because it excluded charity 
from the work of justification; nor was 
he satisfied with the Paraphrase of Eras- 
mus, of which he said, that the English 
translation contained many additional 
errors beyond those exhibited in the 
Latin. A letter which he addressed to 
the protector on his return from Scot- 
land breathed the same strain, and com- 
plained that he had now been detained 
seven weeks in the Fleet prison without 
servants or attendants, and contrary to 
law and justice. But this was as in- 
efiectual as the last, and he remained a 
prisoner while the parliament sat, a 
severity which must probably be attri- 
buted to Cranmer, and can hardly be 
justified. It appears indeed to nave 
produced some sort of remonstrance 
from the Lady Mary, who always ex- 
pressed it as her opinion, that the affairs 
of religion should remain in the condi- 
tion in which her father left them, till 
her brother was of age to judge for him- 
self ; a position generally advanced and 
maintained by the friends of that party. 
§ 307. However tyrannical these pro- 
ceedings of the council may appear, 
there seems no reason for accusing that 
body of any design of establishing an 
undue authority ; for the first acts which 
were passed in the parliament assembled 
in the autumn revoked most of the 
severe laws enacted towards the end of 
the last reign. In this number were 
comprehended those concerning treason 
and Lollardies ; that of the Six Articles, 
as wellas the particular one under which 
they had been acting, and which gave 
the force of law to the royal proclama- 
tion. This was followed by another act 
on the Communion, in which severe 
censures were imposed on those who 
ridiculed the mass ; but it was ordained 
that the laity should receive in both 
kinds, and that no private masses should 
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be celebrated ; a most important step in 
the cause of reformation ; for it cut at 
the root of most of the superstitions, and 
made the people view religion as a con- 
cern of their own, and not as an opus , 
operatum, which might be left to the, 
priest without any co-operation on the 
part of the congregation. Some acts ' 
were also passed relating to the tem- ' 
poral affairs of the church. By one 
law which now passed, it was ordained 
that bishops should in future be ap- 
pointed by letters patent, and not by a 
eongd iVelirt^^ and that all processes 
relating to matters not purely spiritual 
should be carried on in the name of the 
king ; an enactment which took away 
all controlling power from the eccle- 
siastical courts themselves, and com- 
pelled them to punish any neglect of 
their orders by excommunication ; so 
that this sacred and awful process is 
freouently degraded by being used 
witnout any adequate reason, and in 
cases where there may be no moral 
ofience. The nomination of the bishops 
virtually made little difference, as to 
ecclesiastical appointments ; but with 
respect to the other part of the bill, 
eitner too little or too much was done. 
No causes, not purely spiritual, should 
have been left to the cognisance of these 
courts, unless some temporal power had 
at the same time been conceded to them ; 
and this mistake has created an odium 
against these tribunals, which the church 
cannot remedy, and which originates in 
the heterogeneous nature of their com- 
position. The lands belonging to chan- 
tries were now given to the crown, 
much against the wishes of Cranmer, 
who hoped, by continuing them till the 
king became of age, to have preserved 

1 The difference of ihese two forms is ns follows : 
Bishoprics are in theory cleciive by the several 
chapters of the cathedral churches. The eovjii 
(Tdire sigiiifies the vacancy to the chapter, enjoins 
them to elect a bishop, and names a given person 
whoso election would be agreeable to tlie kin^r. 
If the chapter were to refuse the person so nomi- 1 
nated. they would incur a priemunire, as trying to i 
curtail the' royal preroKntive. Letters patent no- . 
minated the bishop to the {performance of all epis- 
copal offices, which he was to perform in the 
king's name. In both these cai>es the spiritual | 
dignity was conferred by the consecration which 
took place subsequently; so that in neither does 
the sovereiprn interfere with the priestly offices, 
any more than the lay-natron of a living does with 
the ordination of a canaidate whom ho nominates 
toil. 



a large fund for the fatnre benefit of th 
poorerclergy. Inthefirstdranffhtofthii 
bill the words ran,** chantries, nospitalai 
fraternities, and colleges ;*' and as these 
expressions might have been so inte^ 
preted as to take in the uni?enitiei, 
much exertion was made by those who 
understood the value of establishments 
for education,' and a clause inserted to 
prevent their being comprehended un- 
der these general terms. 

$ 308. (a. d. 1548.) the new yev 
commenced with several very important 
steps in the reformation of religioin 
matters. Directions were issued forthe | 
removal of all images, as well > as tha 
suppression of many supentitions cere- 1 
monies; a proclamation was made 
against ** the abuse of churches/'* whick 
were exposed to many indignities, and 
made the scenes of riot and confusion; 
and severe threats held out against lho« 
who ventured to run before the cifil 
authority in the abolition of such poinU 
as were still sanctioned by the law o( 
the land. In order to prepare the way > 
for the formation of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, a committee was ay- 
pointed to examine the services, whoi 
on account of the pressing need of some 
aheration in the mass, commenced witk 
the Communion Service, by proposing 
questions on the nature of the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, to which tha 
several members were required to send 
in their respective answers ; and thoogh 
many documents of this description weio 
destroyed in the days of Gtueen Maiyf 
yet this is preserved, and is carious, ai 
marking the care and anxiety used in 
drawing up this necessary and inn* 
luable work. It is printed in the Collee- 
tion of Records of the History of the Re- 
formation, No. 25. The points in which 
their sentiments differ from the church 
of England are, that most of them still 
retained a belief in transubstantiation, 
that they approved of masses satisfac- 
tory, and of praying for the dead, and 
that many of them objected to the use 
of the vulgar tongue for the whole of 
the ceremony, though they consented 
to the reading and explaining the go^ 
pel in English. 

$aOO. The Communion Servicey 

' Strype's Life of Smith, 29. Cheke. 
I Strype*8 Cranmer, 251. 
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which was published on March the 
6lhy* does not essentially differ from 
the one now in use, and in its compo- 
sition Cranmer appears to have made 
no unnecessary alterations, but to have 
retained whatever was innocent in the 
service of th^ mass: the work itself 
indeed appears to be an intermediate 
step between the old^ and the new 
offices ; for such parts of it only were 
in English as more particularly related 
to the general communicant ; while the 
rest, even the consecration of the ele- 
ments, was not translated. 

In the Exhortation, read the day be- 
fore the celebration of the communion,* 
the people are allowed to use or to ab- 
stain from auricular confession, and 
warned against entertaining uncharita- 
ble opinions with regard to those who 
differed from themselves in this parti- 
cular. The evils and abuses arising 
from this custom had so alienated the 
minds of most men from it, that it 
was readily dispensed with ; but it has 
proved a misfortune to our church, that 
the tide of opinion has carried us too 
far towards the opposite extreme. The 
Scriptures never speak of confession as 
obligatory in such a sense as the in- 
junctions of the church of Rome had 
ordained. Confession to a priest is no- 
where mentioned as absolutely neces- 
sary ; but reason, as well as the word 
of God, strongly points out, that to ac- 
knowledfi^e our faults, especially to one 
vested with spiritual authority over us, 
must be a most effectual means of re- 
straining us from the commission of 
sin ; and wherever the congregation 
has been scandalized by our transgres- 
sions, surely a public avowal of our 
errors must prove an obvious method 
of making all the retribution which we 
can, not to God, but to offended society; 
nor can we doubt that the Almighty 
will accept such an outward act of hu- 
miliation. This was in all probability 
the whole extent of the penance of the 
early church ; but the power with which 
private confession invested the priest, 
together with the profit to the ecclesias- 
tical body with which absolution was 
gradually accompanied, transforn^d 
that which was instituted for the calory 
of GK)d, and the salvation of mankind. 
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into an engine of papal authority. The 
indulgences offered in the ** Hours after 
the Use of Sarum," the book of devo? 
tions then gpradually adopted in Eng- 
land, would move at once our derision 
and pity for an age which could admit 
such absurdities, did not the proffered 
pardons now hanging in foreign Roman 
Catholic churches convince us, that the 
spiritual safety of the people can never 
be insured by any state' of civilization, 
whenever the Holy Scriptures are prac- 
tically not the standard by which men 
measure their duties, and the ground- 
work on which they found their reli- 
ance. 

In the church of England the confes- 
sion of particular sins is recommended 
in the Exhortation to the Sacrament, 
and the Visitation of the Sick ; but so 
little are we accustomed to this most 
scriptural duty, that these recommenda- 
tions are frequently unknown and gene- 
rally neglected, while scarcely a vestige 
remains of ecclesiastical law for the re- 
straint of vice ; and though the punish- 
ment of many offences has been wisely 
transferred to the courts of common 
law, yet the laxity which prevails with 
regard to numerous breaches of the law 
of God may be well esteemed a defi- 
ciency in our national duty. 

§ 310. About the middle of this year 
Gardiner fell into fresh troubles. The 
point in which he probably offended the 
ruling powers was by denyinc^, as far 
as he dared, the supremacy of the coun- 
cil. But the friends of the Reformation 
do not seem to have acted with that spi- 
rit of forbearance which befitted so good 
a cause, and the want of which contri- 
buted to excite the spirit of personal 
hostility with which the reign of Mary 
was disgraced, and which fell with ten- 
fold severity on the heads of the reform- 
ers. The protector appointed Gardiner 
to preach before the king, and wished 
to have compelled him to adopt in his 
sermon certain notes written with the 
king's own hand ; but with a proper spi- 
rit of independence, the bishop of Win- 
chester declined taking notice of this 
interference, and upon this he was im- 
prisoned. About the same time Cran- 
mer put forth his Catechism. This work 
was translated from a German Cate- 
chism, used in Nuremburg, through the 
medium of a Latin version maide by 
h2 
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Justus Jonas, and is probably due to the 
labours of some of the chaplains of the 
archbishop. It is not improbable that 
the Latin version was brought into Eng- 
land by Justus Jonas the younger, when 
he was driven from his own country 
through the severity with which the 
Interim was imposed, and hospitably 
received, among other confessors, by 
Cranmer. On this supposition we 
may attribute the Latin version to Jus- 
tus Jonas the father, a man of much 
celebrity among the German reform- 
ers. The English translation is gene- 
rally made with much closeness, but in 
some instances new matter has been 
introduced into the text.^ 

$311. (Nov. 24.) In the parliament 
which was assembled during the au- 
tumn, a bill was brought in to enable 
the clergy to marry ; it passed through 
the Commons without any great oppo- 
sition, but in the Lords met with such 
delays, that it did not receive the royal 
assent till the spring of the next year. 
The question at issue was really divisi- 
ble into two heads : first, whether any 
law of God enjoin celibacy in the 
clergy ; and, secondly, whether the 
clergy were themselves bound by any 
oath voluntarily taken, and which could 
not be dispensed with. With regard to 
the first of these, there is no difficulty; 
for I believe that the church of Rome 
pretends to no higher authority than 
that of ancient custom, sanctioned by 
the enactments of the church ; and 
against this, the examples of the apos- 
tles and the primitive church are so 
strong, that the ecclesiastical advan- 
tages to be derived from the celibacy 
of the clergy must form its only tenable 
ground of support : and here the evils 
of forcing human beings in this particu- 
lar have been so strongly experienced 
as to overbalance, in the opinions of 
moderate reasoners, all the benefits 
which may result from a single life 
among the priesthood when undertaken 
in a voluntary manner. With respect 
to the second particular, it appears that 
the secular clergy were under no vow 
of living single ; for even the vow of 
chastity, which existed in the Ordina- 

* See Burton's preface to Cranmer's Catechism, 
which has been printed together with the Latin of 
Jtutus Jonas, Oxford, 1829. The date in the pre- 
hot of Jnttiif JooM't dedication ii Feb. 11 1539. 



tion Service of the foreign chuiches, 
formed no part of that used in England; 
and had it been so, chastity is probably 
more safely guarded by marriage than 
by abstinence. At the same time, there 
is so great a semblance of self-devotioii 
in abstaining from the innocent plea- 
sures of life, for the sake of religion, 
that it is no wonder if the abolition of 
celibacy among the ministers of reli- 
gion were frequently objected to the 
reformers. But, on the other hand, its 
practical results, and the judgment of 
such men as Ponet, Parker, Ridley, 
and Redmayne, who argued in favour 
of the marriage of the clergy, though 
some of them abstained from it them- 
selves, serve strongly to convince us of 
the superior wisdom of Almighty God, 
who has so formed the laws by which 
the universe is directed, that we exer- 
cise the soundest human policy when 
our institutions approach the nearest to 
the dictates of his revealed word. 

$ 312. (Jan. 15, 1549.) In the act 
which passed confirming the use of the 
Liturgy,' a clause was inserted whicb 
allowed the use of psalms or hynuu 
taken out of the Bible, and the singio; 
of psalms became a marked characterif 
tic of the favourers of the Reformation: 
many, therefore, were now translated 
and composed ; and it is no small re* 
flection on the poetical talent or piety 
of our church, that the collection at 
psalms made soon after this period has 
been allowed to continue the best which 
we possess in an authorized form.' 



» Strype'8 E. M. II. i. 136. 
3 The authority possessed by the old 
depends on a clause in an act of which the 
are, '* Provided always that it shall be lawivl Cor 
all men, as well in churches, chapels, ontoiiei* 
or other places, to use openly any psalm or pn^ 
taken out of the Bihle at any due time, not lettnj 
or omitting thereby the service or any part tbereil 
mentioneain the said hpokt" (2, 3 Edward VI 
c. i. vii.) expressions which equally apply to uf 
other version. But it may still be doubted, wk^ 
ther even this is not repealed by the last claiaia 
the act of uniformity of Elizabeth. The cufiM 
of introducing psalmody into the church sertift 
had been for some time established among Pi*' 
testants abroad, and was early brought into EbI* 
land, and this act seems merely to have givci 
a legal sanction to the custom. Th. SternhoM 
translated fifty-one psalms into metre, which vfl* 
published in 1549. and the remainder of them wM 
completed, during the reign of Marv, by Jda 
Hopkins and other exiles, whose initials are MM 
rally affixed to them. W. W.. William *» 
I tingham, afterwards dean of Durham; W. K> 
1 William Kethe ; N., Norton; M., MukattS I 
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Another act enjoined the eating of 
fish on tho^e days of fasting which had 
been appointed by the Roman Catholic 
ehnich. -The object of this enactment 
was declared to be the support of the 
fisheries, and not any religions differ- 
ence which existed as to the species of 
food used ; and though we may laugh 
at the framers of an absurd law, we 
cannot but deplore one practical evil 
arising from such injudicious inter- 
ference ; for mankind have of course 
seen through the folly of the ordinance, 
and with its neglect have neglected also 
the sacred duty of real fasting, which 
is placed in so ridiculous a light. 

The attainder of Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour produced little effect on the Re- 
formation, except by bringing some 
degree of obloquy on two of its friends : 
on Cranmer, for signing a death-war- 
rant, from which it was thought that his 
office might have screened him ; and 
on the protector, who was unjustly said 
to have given up his brother too easily, 
though it appears that he had long used 
all the meaits in his power to prevent 
the catastrophe towards which the am- 
bition of the admiral was unceasingly 
hurrying him^ 

$ 818. An ecclesiastical visitation was 
appointed early in this year, in order to 
suppress many superstitious observ- 
ances which still continued to be used. 
No difficulty was found in gaining out- 
ward compliance with the commands 
of the government ; but it was impos- 
sible, to eradicate instantaneously preju- 
dices and customs which had long been 
prevalent in the country, and to which 
the vulcfar, from their ignorance, had 
attached the notion of religion. The 
exertions of the reformers, however, 
were not confined to these minor objects 
alone ; steps were taken for the esta- 
blishment of the doctrine, as well as 
diM^ipline of the church, which rendered 
it necessary that the chief articles of 
faith should be gradually examined. 
No opinion was entertained with so 
much earnestness, on the part of the 
common people and the priesthood, as 

W., Robert Wisdom ; D. (qu. Dr.) Cox traiie- 
bted the Lord^s Prayer. There are several other 
initials, with the authors' names of which I am 
lucquaimed j T. C, T. B., E. G., T. N., J. P.; 
•Bferd of these are affixed to the early editions 
€nly. 



that of transubstantiotion ; its friends 
regarded the suppression of it as depriv- 
ing them of their chief spiritual hope, 
and the clergy foresaw in its destruc- 
tion the overthrow of much of their 
authority. Without entering into a dis- 
cussion of the question, it may perhaps 
lead to clearness, if the several opinions 
entertained on this subject be briefly 
stated. 

The church of Rome holds the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation ; that is, that 
after consecrati(yi the elements of bread 
and wine no longer remain, but that a 
perfect body of our Saviour is given to 
each individual receiving the conse- 
crated wafer, and that the same body 
which was offered on the cross ; so that 
a miracle is constantly repeated, of 
which the senses of the party receiving 
are not a test. , 

The Lutheran church holds the doc^ 
trine of consubstantiation ;^ that is, tlfeit 
the body of Christ is so with the bread» 
or in the bread," that it is actually eaten 
with the bread ; and whatsoever motion ^ 
or action the bread hath, the body of I 
Christ has the same ; so that the body 
of Christ may truly be said to be borne» 
given, received, eaten, when the bread 
is borne, given, received, or eaten ; that 
is, This is my body. 

The doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land is, that the bread and wine are 
outward and visible signs of the body ' 
and blood of Christ, which body and 
blood are received and eaten in a hea- 
venly or spiritual manner by the faith- 
ful in the Lord's Supper.' 

$ 314. Cranmer wrote on the subjectt 
and was answered by Gardiner; and 
disputations were this year held in Ox* 



1 The Lutherans are also called Ubiquitarisns, 
from maintaining the ubiquity of Chrisi's body. 
Brentius is said to have first brouffht the doctrine 
into especial notice, and a formulary of faith, of 
which It forms a leading article, was composed at 
Berg in 1577. See Broughton's Diet, of all Re- 
ligions. 

' Burnet, p. iii. b, IV. No. 1. 

' It is hiffhly probable, that soon after the con- 
sultation of Cranmer and Ridley on the subject 
of transubstantiation, (Todd, Intr. vii. to Cran- 
mer on the Sacrament,) the archbishop caused an 
English translation of the book of Bertram the 
priest, concerning the body and blood of Christy 
to be published. Two editions were printed in 
1548 and 1549 ; reprints of this work are com- 
mon. See ^ 16, '. It is highly satisfactory to 
observe how entirely this author agrees with the 
doctrinee of dM church of Eoghuid. 
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ford and Cambridge, and again in the 
next at Cambridge. In the former, Dr. 
Smith challenged his successor in the 
divinity chair, Peter Martyr, to a public 
disputation ; but, as they were not pre- 
pared to argue on the same grounds — 
the one wishing to confine the discus- 
sion to Scripture terms, while the other 
trusted to his school divinity — the mat- 
ter was deferred till the arrival of cer- 
tain commissioners from London ; and 
in the mean season. Smith having fallen 
into trouble, either oij account of a 
tumult now raised, or on some other 
grounds, made concessions to Cranmer, 
and fled the kingdom. But the dispu- 
tation subsequently took place on the 
following heads : 
f In the eucharist there is no transub- 
stantiation. 

In the bread and wine Christ is not 
corporally present. 

The body and blood of Christ are 
united to the bread and wine sacra- 
mentally. 

At Cambridge, the theses which 
were summed up by Ridley were, 

Transubstantiation cannot be proved 
from the direct words of Scripture, nor 
be necessarily collected from it ; nor is 
it confirmed from the early fathers. 

In the eucharist, no other sacrifice is 
made than the remembrance of Christ's 
death and thanksgiving. 

And here it must not be forgotten, 
that the cause of the Reformation was 
greatly promoted by the exertions of 
certain learned foreigners,* who were 
encouraged to visit England by the 
friends and promoters of true religion ; 
and who repaid the debt of gratitude, 
which they incurred, by being ex- 
tremely useful in the advancement of 
sound learning and Christian truth. 
Peter Alexander was first received into 
the family of Cranmer, and then ob- 
tained preferment from him. Fagius 
was placed at Cambridge, where he 
soon died, and was succeeded by Tre- 
mellius; and Bucer taught Divinity, 
and Cavelarius, Hebrew, at the same 
university. Peter Martyr was esta- 
blished at Oxford, as wc have just seen ; i 
and the disputations which have been ! 
mentioned were in each university ' 
maintained by these alien teachers. 

1 Strype't Mem. II. L 381, Slc 



$ 315. These discussions appear to 
have been carried on with great pro- 
priety ; and it is much to be lamented 
that the other proceedings of this period 
were not marked with the same mode- 
ration. Complaints had been brought 
to the council of the prevalence of tnt- 
baptists, who propas^ated most perni- 
cious doctrines, and who frequentlv 
combined much criminality of life with 
their erroneous opinions ; but with this 
sect, unfortunately, other persons were 
often confounded, whose only fauh con- 
sisted in entertaining sentiments con- 
cerning the efficacy of infant baptism 
at variance with the received practice 
of the Christian church. To check the 
progress of these opinions, a commis- 
sion was appointed ; and though the 
members of it generally used kindness 
and persuasion, yet, in the case of Joan 
Bocher of Kent, a woman apparently 
more fit for a mad-house than the crova 
of martyrdom, they delivered her over 
to the secular power, and she was burst 
during the next year.* There wai 
considerable difficulty in persuading 
Edward to consent to this severity, and 
it was only on the strong remonstrances 
of Cranmer that he was induced to si^ 
the warrant. The act was performed 
by him with tears in his eyes, and witl& 
an appeal to the archbishop, that at 
the day of judgment he must answer 
for having procured the signature. This 
proceeding gave great and just offence 
to the world, and was used as an argi*— 
ment to justify the necessity of capital 
punishments, in matters of faith, by tk0 
persecutors of the next reign ; who, in 
the sufferings of the father of our Re- 
formation, have often traced the retri- 
bution of Divine justice on one who» 
in these instances, as well as those dur- 
ing the life of Henry, cannot be ex- 1 
cused even by his friends. The sam* 
severity was used in 1531 towards 
George Van Pare, a Dutch anabaptist- 
§ 316. The event which must prince 
pally attract the notice of the friends rf 
the Reformation during this year is ihs 
introduction of the English Litur^. 
The book now j)ublished differed i» 
some respects from that which is in u« 
at present, and the differences may ^ 

' Sho WB8 burnt for denying that our S«nov 
took the flesh of the Viiffin Mary. (Stifpe^i 
Mem. II. 1335.) / i /r- 
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found ia another part of this work.^ In 
the execution of the whole production 
much forbearance was exhibited ; no- 
thing was changed excepting where 
necessity dictated it; and in matters 
indifferent, the previous misapplication 
of an innocent ceremony was not admit- 
ted as a sufficient reason for rejecting 
it altogether. One great point gained 
by the adoption of this work consisted 
in the rejection of a' multitude of saints, 
to whom, by degrees, all the merits of 
our Redeemer had been transferred," 
and petitions addressed, which to the 
eye of a Protestant appear almost blas- 
phemous, when directed to a creature. 
The translation of the public services, 
too, was a most important step ; for the 
me of the Latin language had probably 
been closely connected with the con- 
tinuance of those errors which it con- 
cealed from the notice of the vulgar. 
It bad been originally a natural process, 
from the admiration of the saint or mar- 
tyr, to pray that the supplicant might 
Ve enabled to imitate his virtues, and 
from thence, in an age of darkness, to 
•ddress the prayer to the beatified being 
himself; but in the sixteenth century it 
was an act of interest and prejudice to 
comimie the pious fraud, and of wisdom 
to conceal the grossness of the error, 
vnder the mystery of a dead language. 
One argument used in its favour is curi- 
OQs.* The inscription on our Saviour*s 
cross had been limited to three lan- 
gaai^es, and to these, therefore, the 
•emce of the church ought to be con- 
fined ; a method of arguing at present 
not ?ery intelligible. The book was 
famed in 1648; the act which sanc- 
tioned it was passed early in the spring, 
>nd ordained that it should be used 
•fter Whitsuntide. 
J . i^*^' ^^^ questions of infant bap- 
-M |umand predestination caused no small 
J inconvenience to the church, by the di- 
^f ▼eriity of opinion which they excited 
tmong the friends of religion, and the 
icandal, which the mistaken adoption 
of the latter produced in the lives of 
'ome who imagined themselves to be- 
long to the number of the elect. In- 
deed, a general dissoluteness of morals 
teems to have prevailed ; for the people 
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I were at once freed from the restrictions 
imposed by the authority of the eccle- 
siastical courts, and had not yet reaped 
. the advantages of the moral restraint 
' of religious education, of which the 
j fruits must necessarily be slow. The 
1 oppression, too, which the transfer of 
.' so large a portion of properly had oc- 
j casioned, began to be severely felt. 
I The new possessors of the soil fre- 
! quently turned out the old cultivators, 
and converted the land into pasture, 
which was found to be much more pro- 
fitable, from the increasing trade of the 
kingdom in wool. The ejected labour- 
ers, in their own minds, connected these 
proceedings with the change in religion, 
and risings among the people were very 
general during the summer. Most of 
these were easily suppressed ; but in 
the west, and in Norfolk, they became 
formidable. The men of Devonshire 
and Cornwall besieged Exeter,* which 
was with difHculty relieved by Lord 
Russell, who completely dispersed their 
forces, and put an end to the rebellion 
by the execution of the ringleaders. 
During the height of their prosperity, 
they ventured to propose terms to the 
government, and demanded the virtual 
restitution of popery. To each article 
of this document distinct answers were 
sent by Cranmcr, which are printed at 
length by Strype, and the tenth is too 
curious to be omitted ;* they insisted in 
it, that the Bible should be called in, 
since the clergy could not otherwise 
easily confute heretics. 

The rebels in Norfolk were dispersed, 
after some bloodshed, by the earl of 
Warwick ; and the protector, who had 
from the first favoured the cause of the 
Commons, and in so doing incurred 
considerable odium among the nobility, 
proclaimed a general pardon with very 
few exceptions, though contrary to the 
wishes of many members of the council. 

§318. (Oct.* 1st.) During the autumn 
Bonner was deprived of his bishopric : 
he had uniformly complied with the in- 
junctions which were sent him ; but as 
he was, with good reason, suspected 
of favouring the opposite side of the 

* The raising of the nege of Exeter is still ceie« 
brated in that city on the Gth of August, which is 
denominated the Jesuits' day, from the leaden 
who f^uided the besiegers. 

* LUa of Cranmer, Ap. 40. 
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question, he was summoned before the 
council, and ordered to preach at 8t. 
Paul's Cross. The topic on which he 
was particularly directed to dweJl, was, 
the power of the king while a minor ; 
and he was ordered to declare that the 
acts of the council were nowise less 
binding than those of a monarch of 
age. When the time of his preaching 
had arrived, he omitted this subject en- 
tirely, and turned his discourse to the 
question of the corporal presence ; and 
upon this he was cited before a com- 
mission appointed by the king; and 
after much useless altercation, in which 
he was needlessly insolent to the court, 
he was imprisoned and deprived. The 
excuse which he made for himself was, 
that in consequence of his notes having 
fallen down, he had forgotten that part 
of his sermon in which he meant to have 
touched on this head ; and though this 
excuse was probably false, yet the treat- 
ment of him cannot but appear severe, 
even supposing the deprivation to have 
been legal in itself. It is sometimes 
maintained that the deprivation took 
place in virtue of his holding his bi- 
shopric during the king's pleasure, in 
consequence of a commission which all 
the bishops took out at the beginning 
of the reign,* and in which the clause 
durante beneplacito exists. This docu- 
ment, however, seems merely to regard 
the exercise of his episcopal functions, 
and in which, certainly, he is limited to 
the pleasure of the king ; but the words 
can hardly extend to the bishopric it- 
self. The sentence of deprivation, too, 
is passed on the plea of the omission 
in the sermon. 

S 319. (Oct. 14.) The fall and impri- 
sonment of the protector was hailed by 
the Roman Catholic party as the tri- 
umph of their cause ; vet their exulta- 
tion was of short duration ; for the earl 
of Warwick, (afterward duke of Nor- 
thumberland,) who had been the chief 
instrument in bringing it about, finding 
the young king entirely disposed to- 
wards the Reformation, immediately 
joined that party ; and Wriothesley, 
earl of Southampton, baffled in all his 
projects, retired from court, and soon 
after died. 

(a. d. 1550.) With the view of coun- 
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teracting an ophiion which generalij 
prevailed, that the old senrice was now 
to be renewed, all the books connectal 
with it were ordered to be delivered to 
persons appointed by the king, for the 
purpose of being destroyed ; and strict 
injunctions were given for the regular 
use of the Common Prayer. 

A committee' of twelve persons wu 
also appointed to prepare a new Ordi- 
nation Service, one of whom was Heslk, 
bishop of Worcester ; and upon his re- 
fusal to consent to the proposed ilten* 
tions, he was committed to the Ffcet 
prison : so little were the principles 9f 
liberty, of either conscience or persoBf 
then understood. The form then adopt- 
ed is, with very little alteration, the om 
at present in use. In its formation, the 
ceremonies which had by degrees hiei 
introduced into the church of Bose 
were omitted, while an additiod im 
made of certain questions addressed to 
the candidates themselves, forming she- 
gether one of the most beautiful and 
impressive services of our church. 

§ :)20. The continuance of Gardi' 
ner's imprisonment had for two ycW 
deprived the see of Winchester of if 
bishop, and after the fall of the proiefr 
tor, when in the fulness of his joy be 
expected a speedy release, he found 
himself exposed to increased severity* 
Two sets of articles were proposed to 
him for subscription, the latter of whkk 
he refused to sign, as he did not ap* 
prove of their contents; maintaining 
that his signature could not be fairljf 
required while his person was not at 
liberty ; and upon this, permission was 
refused him to walk in certain galleries 
in the Tower, with which he had bee* 
previously indulged. In this stale 1»« 
remained' till the next year, when ho 
was deprived of his bishopric by a coB»' 
mission issued by the king, (April lA) 
nominally, for his obstinacy in refusing 
to acknowledge his fault about preach- 
ing,» but really on account of his attach- 
ment to the old superstitions ; for h* 
whole conduct, like that of the great- 
est part of the friends of the chunJh of 
Rome, consisted in opposing the met* 
sures of the Reformation, till they weic 
passed into laws, and then entirely 
complying with them; and whatevei 
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re may tliink of the tincerity of such 
iroceedings, no one can doubt that the 
mnishment inflicted on men so acting 
iras contrary to common justice, and 
therefore to sound and Christian policy. 
} d21. A difficulty now occurred, 
mine from an opposite party in the 
chaicn ; for when Hooper was appointed 
to the see of Gloucester, he refused to 
be consecrated in the episcopal habits;^ 
and though Cranmer and Ridley argued 
Against the soundness of such scruples, 
and consulted Bucer on the subject, who, 
tt well as P. Martyr, expressed his opi- 
nion in favour of conformity, yet Hooper 
could not till the next spring be pre- 
vailed on to give way; and even then 
he did so with a reservation that he 
thould not be obliged to wear these sup- 
poa0d relics of popery, except on public 
OQjBnions. The dispute was an unfor- 
tanats one, being the first of a series 
which for many years agitated our 
church; but on a calm examination of 
the subject, at a period when it is to be 
hoped that such indiflferent matters may 
be viewed without prejudice, it must be 
gnnted that, though the distinction of 
ecclesiastical dress appears in itself to 
be useful, yet it may seem, too, that the 
policy of the government would have 
been wiser had they left Hooper to his 
own conscientious scruples, and found 
•ome -other divine, who, without pos- 
sessing less sincerity, was not so strongly 
W on following his own opinion in 
Irifles. Obedience to general rules, in 
poiots in themselves indifferent, is of 
niore consequence, and the neglect of it 
ought to be considered as a matter of 
conscience far more important, than the 
liisiDclination of an individual to the use 
of any dress which the authority of the 
church has established. Whether it 
^ere judicious in those who regulated 
^^ particulars to adopt this or that 
fitment, is a question which admits of 
Ur discussion ; but whether an indivi- 
i^l minister is to conform to the orders 
of the church, is one on which a differ- 
'ence of sentiment cannot for a moment 
be entertained. It may be prudent on 
oome occasions to overlook minutise of 
tbis sort ; but if the question be brought 
to a point, the governors and governed 

> It should be remembered that the chimcre was 
ban ffeiwFally made of some coloured mmterial, 
od tEat the oope was still used. 



should remember that obedience to con- 
stituted authority, provided that what is 
commanded be in no wise contrary to 
the revealed law of God, is a funda« 
mental article of the Christian code. 

$ d22. About the end of this year, or 
the beginning of the next, a review was ^ 
made of the Common Prayer, in which • 
Bucer was much consulted. The ob-'.^ 
jections which he made were numerous^ ' \ 
and applied especially to the praying 
for the dead, exorcising the devil, to .* 
some of the expressions in the sacra- 
mental service, and of the ceremonies 
at baptisms, to the anointing the sick, 
together with many minor points ; and 
it IS curious to observe that most of the 
particulars which he mentioned are 
altered in our present service. At the 
same time he wished that a change 
should be made in the ecclesiastical 
habits, and many obvious deficiencies 
supplied, as the want of frequent com- 
munion and more active ministers. As 
a new year's gift, he sent Edward a 
book written by himself, entitled, "De 
Regno ChristiConstituendo;" in which 
he points out many evils which stood in 
need of reformation, and in consequence 
of which Germany was then suffering. 
He chiefly complains of the want of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and ureses tho 
young monarch to exert himself with 
the clergy. This work appears to hav«5 
had considerable effect on the king; for 
he began a treatise of his own, on the 
reform of abuses,* which, though in all 
appearance the performance of a boy, 
abounds with many just observations. 

§ :32i^. Upon the deprivation of Bon- 
ner, the sec had continued vacant about 
five months," till Ridley, a man in every 
respect suited to so great a charge, was 
made bishop of London and Westmin- 
ster ; the sees being now consolidated, 
and Thirlby removed to Norwich. In 
the visitation of his diocese, the chief 
care of Ridley* was directed against the 
remnants of superstition, which were 
still retained by the clergy and the 
people, and in which they had been 

« Remains of Ed ward VI. No. 2, 54, fol., 98.8vo. 

' Bonner wa8 deprived, Oct. 1, 1549. Ridley 
appointed bishop of London and Westminster, 
Feb. 24. 1550. The visitation before June 26. 
See ^ 318. 

* Sec his injunctions in Sparrow's Collections, 
p. 33. They contain many questions relative to 
the general lue and convenation of the clergy. 
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fostered, if not supported, by Bonner; 

as well as against unauthori2ed preach- 

^ ing and expounding of holy writ. At 

^,th» wme time the altars weje. every- 

wh ere con verted Tnlo cbTnro unjon tables, 

since the name and form probably con- 

j tributed to the continuance of the idea 

'§r •^f an expiatory sacrifice ofiered by the 

X priest. This order of the bishop's was 

" daring the autumn confirmed by a letter 

from the council, and, by the same 

authority, a stop put to the custom of 

preaching on week-days, which had 

been established in many parishes ; and 

was found to be inconvenient, in conse- 

\ Quence of leading the people away from 

I meir accustomed places of worship, and 

excited a spirit of rivalry among the 

preachers, which was at this moment 

especially productive of confusion in the 

church. 

% 924. The difficulties against which 
the Reformation had to contend on the 
Continent* created a great' infiux of 
strangers into England, and by the 
friendly interference of Cranmer and 
others, congregations were established 
in London, under the general super- 
intendence of John a Lasco, a Polish 
nobleman, who had been driven from 
his country for the sake of his religion, 
and become a preacher of the gospel. 
Much favour was shown them by the 
council, and a church assigned for their 
use, where, during this reign, they 
fi^reatly flourished, nothwithstanding the 
mternal feuds into which they fell. 
A'Lasco preached before the Germans ; 
but there was also an Italian, as well as 
a French congregation, to which several 
immunities were granted. There was 
a church of strangers, too, from Stras- 
burg,* under Valerandus Pollanus, esta- 
blished at Glastonbury, who made use 
of a liturgy of their own, not very 
different from that of the reformed 
churches of France. 

England also furnished an asylum to 
many learned men, whose labours were 
transferred to this country in conse- 
quence of the misfortunes of their own, 
and the liberal reception which was 
here afforded them. This praise is 
chiefly due to Cranmer,' who on all 
occasions proved a most kind patron to 
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those who were penecuted for re 
and endeavoured to induce wel 
cated friends of the Reformation 1 
up their abode in England, by th 
sions and employments bestow 
them. To this source we on 
assistance which our church d 
from Bucer, Fagius, Peter Mart} 
Ochin, who, among many other 
took of the bounty of the archl 
and became the ornaments and ii 
tors of the two universities.* Cr 
seems also to have entertained thi 
of bringing all the Protestant chi 
to a community of faith, by fom 
council in England, to which dc 
should be sent from the rest, an 
might publish such articles of be 
were received by all ; and for th 
pose he had some communicatio 
Melancthon and Calvin ; but th 
bles .with which he was himsel 
after oppressed put an entire s 
the project.* 

% 925. r A. p. 1661 .) It was in i 
bability auring this year that tl 
formers were employed in draw 
the Forty-two articles which wer 
lished the next; and though ] 
mi^ht have assisted the archbisl 
well as some others, yet there is 
reason to believe that they are 
the work of Cranmer, and this 
he seems to have acknowledged 
examination in the reign of Mary.* 
resemble so closely the Thirty-ni 
tides of our chofch, that it will I 
be worth while to state the minor 
ences which have been subseq 
introduced, as the subject itself ir 
resumed in the history of the re 
Elizabeth.' One thing, however, i 



* Sirype*8 Cran. III. xxiii. 573. xxiv. » 

* The project of establishing an aarh* 
standard of iaith, bv aj?eiieral congress of n 
divines, (Laurence^s Bamp. Lect. 219.) Ii 
been a favourite idea with Melancthon. ' 
him thus alluding to it in the year 1542: 
autem sspe optavi, ut aliquaiHio authori 
return, seu ahorutn piorum principum, oc 
vin docti de controvcrsiis omnibus ubere ci 
rcntur. et relinquerent posteris firmam et 
cuam doctrinam, idem adhuc opto." Pr 
his Works. Epistols, Londin. p. 147. 

The project, therefore, probably did iu) 
with Cranmer \ he correspond^ with Meli 
on the subject m 1548» and with Calvin in 
but the difficulties were so great that it wa 
doned, and the archbishop began to pre 
formulary for the use of the chiuch f& EBfi 

* Strype'a Cranmer, II. xzviL - 
7 See (481. 
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be obsenredy that there is no historical 
evidence to confinn an idea not unfre- 

3aently entertained, viz., that they were 
rawn up for the sake of promoting 
peace and tranquillity, and as a com- 
promise of opinion rather than a stand- 
ard of faith. We shall perceive in them 
a desire to avoid curious and unprofit- 
able questions, as well as to leave dis- 
Suted points to the judgment of the in- 
ividual; and undoubtedly several of 
Che articles are so framed, that conscien- 
tious persons, holding different senti- 
ments, may safely subscribe to them ;^ 
but latitude of interpretation, which is 
aviited to the weak and doubtful, cannot 
be granted to those whose decided sen- 
timents are at variance with the plain 
and grammatical sense of the formularies 
of our church. 

$ 8SI6. Among the next objects which 
engaged the attention of the governors 
of the church, were certain alterations 
in the Common Prayer Book, the de- 
tails of which are given in their proper 
place.* They consisted chiefly in the 
omission of superstitious rites which 
had been continued in the first Liturgy. 
The Ordination Service, too, was now 
added, and the whole, thus amended, 
differs very little from the one at pre- 
sent in use. 

In order that the Reformation might 
be introduced into the hearts of the 
people, as well as the institutions of the 
church, six eminent preachers were 
appointed among his majesty's chap- 
lains in ordinary, two of whom were 
to reside at court, while the other four 
made a progress through the country, 
and as far as possible supplied the want 
of preaching clergymen, a deficiency 
which was then strongly felt. 

$ ^7. The use of the mass within 
her own house had, during the whole 
of this period, been allowed to the 
princess Mary, through the connivance 
of the government and the anxious in- 
terference of the emperor, but it was 
now determined by the council to with- 
drew this indulgence. Edward indeed 
had always shown a great dislike to its 
continuance, and had at one time as- 
sented to it, at the request of Cranmer 
and Ridley, with tears in his eyes ; but ! 
the government having now become ! 
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more fixed, the influence of the empe- 
ror had less weight, and they proceeded 
against one of her Chaplains for saying 
the mass, and confined him in the 
Tower. The chancellor, with certain 
others, was sent to try to convince her 
royal highness of her errors ; and she 
appears to have been rather obstinate 
in her unwillingness to listen to any 
arguments on the Protestant side of the 
question, and in refusing to hear Rid- 
ley preach. But who can wonder that 
a continuance of unkind treatment 
should have confirmed the prejudices 
and closed the ears of one who, in her 
own person and that of her mother, had 
sufiered so much from the friends of 
the Reformation ? Who can wonder 
that liuman feelings of resentment 
should have been mingled with a mis- 
taken notion of her duty, and exercised 
when power was placed in her hands T 
$ :)28. The fall of the duke of So- 
merset and his execution, (a. d. 1552,) 
produced no great eflect on the Reform 
mation ; he had proved, during his 
power, a firm and zealous patron of 
those who promoted it, and his advice 
and example had co-operated to fix the 
love of pure and simple Christianity so 
strongly in his nephew's mind, that his 
loss was in this particular scarcely felt. 
There can be little doubt of the injus- 
tice of his condemnation, and less with 
regard to the severity of its execution. 
His dying speech was full of Christian 
fortitude and resignation, and casts re- 
flections on no one ; but the opinions 
of the world long attributed his death 
to the duke of Northumberland ; and 
when in the beginning of the next 
reign that nobleman was led to the scaf- 
fold, he was reproached as having been 
the author of this cruel measure. The 
virtues of the protector, however con- 
spicuous, were not unmingled with 
faults. In his greatness, he was kind 
and affable ; in his misfortunes, alwa3rs 
dignified. His military undertakings 
were generally successful; and while 
he exhibited himself the undaunted 
advocate of the oppressed, he ever 
proved that he was faithful and upright 
in his transactions. His love for the 
Reformation had been constant and sin- 
cere ; but he gained far too great a por- 
tion of church property to be deemed 
disinterested in the share which he had 
I 
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in the destraction of ecclesiastical bo- 
dies; nor has the severity which he 
used towards his brother escaped the 
censure of historians. In order to 
alienate the mind of his nephew, many 
false representations of his criminality 
seem to hare been made, and during 
the period after his condemnation, great 
pains were taken to keep the attention 
of the young king engaged in such 
amusements as should prevent his 
thinking on the fate of his uncle. 

$ dS29. Several bills passed during 
this session of parliament which were 
important to the church.^ One con- 
firmed the alterations which had been 
made in the Common Prayer Book, 
and directed ecclesiastical persons to 
enforce, by severe censures, the attend- 
ance on the new service. A second 
enjoined the observance of such holy- 
days as were retained in the calendar, 
and ordained that the people should 
abstain from flesh on fast days, and the 
Fridays and Saturdays in Lent, but 
allowance was made for a greater laxity 
with regard to. particular cases, and it 
was soon found that the exception be- 
came the general rule. A third declared 
the marriage of the clergy to be legal 
to all intents and purposes ; for though 
this liberty had been conceded by the 
act passed in 1640," yet the prejudices 
of the people had set so decided a mark 
on such of the clergy as took advantage 
of this allowance, that the children had 
been considered ille-gitimate : they were 
enabled by this act to inherit according 
to law« Another bill was brought in 
against simoniacal contracts, but it 
never received the royal assent ; and 
an attempt . made to attaint Tonstal, 
bishop of Durham, was thrown out in 
the commons, as they would not hear 
of it, unless his accusers might be heard 
face to face. The duke of Northum- 
berland found this parliament so little 
suited to his views, that he determined 
to dissolve it, and call another. 

$ 330. The plan of reform for eccle- 
siastical courts was this jear renewed. 
It had at first been put mto the hands 
of thirty-two persons, but this number 
was now diminished to eight, who were 
to prepare the matter for the larger 
committee. The chief part of what 
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was done seems to hare been the wvk 
of Cranmer: it wm tanalated into 
Latin by Dr. Haddoa uid Sir Job 
Cheke ; but, during this reign, it wv 
never given to the pnUic; nor wen 
any steps taken towaids establishing it 
as law. In the reign of Clueen £li» 
beth it was printed, but has remained 
to the present day in the same anin- 
thorized condition : the consideration 
of it during the history of that period 
will foe many reasons be most conTf 
ni^nt.» 

The church had been so profuse^ 
robbed of its temporalities, under tk 
idea that its former wealth had pio- 
duoed the greatest part of its previoM 
corruptions, or more probably to gratiff 
the cravings of a corrupt court, tkl 
its members were reduced to the greitr 
est misery, and forced to support them- 
selves by the most degrading employ* 
ments. They not only became tailon 
and carpenters, but some of them kep 
even alehouses ; and under these cil 
cumstances it was impossible that man' 
persons should be educated for the mi 
nislry.* The church of England pre 
bably stands alone, in later times, a 
exhibiting instances of ecclesiasticc 
offices unprovided with any tempon 
support: some of our livings have n 
endowments, and owe all their emoli 
ments to periods subseouent to. the Ri 
formation. Nor were these spoliatMi 
confined to the lower ofHces in theesti 
blishment ; the bishopric of Gloucestc 
was entirely suppressed, and Hoope: 
who had been first consecrated bisho 
of that see, and subsequently held tli 
see of Worcester together with it, wa 
now called bishop of Worcester alone 
and in other cases, during the vacancie 
of the bishoprics, their manors and pre 
perty were frequently taken from them 
so that to the present day nearly one 
half of our bishoprics are left with in 
comes scarcely adequate to the sitiu 
tion in the world which is attached t< 
the episcopal dignity.* 

§ d3L (a. d. 1553.) In the new par 
liament, two-tenths and two-fifteentb* 
with one subsidy • for two years, wcit 

» See ^ 435, » < Burnet, n. IM. 

^ I'liis evil lias been remedied since the fin 
publication of rhiir work. 

* Tenths and fifteenths were temporsrj v^ 
issuing out of personal property, and gnnM I 
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gnnted to the kin^; and the clergy 
tued themselves six shillings in the 
ponnd on thieiv benefices. The bishop- 
lie of Durham was at the same time 
nppressed, and cmnTerted into two 
sees, one of which was to have been 
established at Newcastle, where a ca- 
tliedral chapter was also to have been 
elected; but none of these changes 
leiUy took place, on account of the 
death of the- king, which prevented 
also the accomplishment oi another 
plu, by which the temporalities of that 
lee were converted into a county pala- 
tine, and given to the duke of Northum- 
berland. Tonstal had previously been 
deprived for misprision of treason, and 
was detained in confinement till the 
succession of Mary restored him to 
liberty. 

The last act of this reign connected 
with the Reformation was one by which 
the use of the larger Catechism was 
anthorized, and schoolmasters directed 
to teach iu This work was supposed 
to have been compiled by Ponet,' bishop 
of Winchester, and is printed in the 
Enchiridion Theologicum. It was ori- 

Ab king by parliament They were formerly 
tMKtl teoth or fifteenth part ot all the movables 
licionging to the subject. In later times they be- 
esaeanxed sum. A lay subsidy was usually 
>|M by oommisaioners appointed by the crown, 
JM wai to all intoots and purposes a land tax. 
WKlMoDe. i. 309, 312. 

MBale, do Scriptoribus Britannicis, mentions 
nnet ai the author ; see the question discussed 
■ Todd's Historical and Critical Introduction to 
JjB Gnmndwork of the Thirty- nine Articles. 
TUi work corresponds m some degree in ittn 
Qml plan with the Church Catechism which 
■abesD published four years before, and is fol- 
■■ed almost entirely by Noel in his Catechism 
« 1570. With regard to the History of the Com- 
P*"Hon of the Church Catechism, probably Cran- 
■Vi Ridley, or .whoever was the author, merely 
jjgfd aced a few explanatory questions and an- 
**M before, and intermixed with, the Creed, the 
^Commandments, and the Lord's Prajror, 
*Bchlnd previotwly been published by authority, 
Jj£nglish. in the King's Primer, printed 1545-6. 
Hae questions and answers relating to the sacra- 
Mi were drawn up by Dr. John Overall, and 
■Nfted after the conference at Hampton Court, 
J^.) It might naturallv have been supposed 
UK it was taken from Luther's Catechism. 1529, 
ml Cranmer's, 1548 ; (which in all probabihty is 
krired indirectly from Luther's;) but these are 
ip( only much larger works, but make a diflerent 
fiision of the Ten Commandments. In the In- 
i^ation, 1537, King's Primer, 1545-6, Catechism, 
M0. the Second Commandment is inserted in its 
{fat place ; whereas in the Primer, 1535, in Lu- 
er's and in Cranmer's, the Second Command- 
MC is omitted, and the Tenth divided into two. 



ginally put forth both in English and 
Latin, and the Forty-two articles were 
appended to it ;' it was sanctioned by 
an injunction of the king*8, dated May 
20th, 155:). 

$ 332. In consequence of a sermon 
preached by Ridley before the king, in 
which the bishop insisted on the duty 
of relieving the poor, Edward sent fop 
him, and desired his aid in forming 
such institutions as would be most be- 
neficial to the poorer branches of socie- 
ty. Upon a consultation with the lord 
mayor, three establishments were found- 
ed, which are still the glory of our me- 
tropolis. St. Bartholomew's hospital 
was assigned for the sick, the royal 
house of Bridewell for the correction 
of the profligate, and the Gray Friar's 
church in Newgate was assigned to the 
education of orphans, under the name 
of Christ's Hospital. Donations were 
also made to St. Thomas' in South- 
wark. 

$ 333. The commendations which are 
deservedly bestowed on these munifi- 
cent grants are not, unfortunately, due 
to the later acts of this hopeful prince. 
Lady Jane Gray was granddaughter to 
Mary the sister of Henry VIII., whOf 
after the death of her first husband, 
Louis XII. of France, married the duke 
of Sufilblk. This family had been placed 
in the bill of succession of Henry VIII. 
before that of Scotland, though sprung 
from the younger sister ; and the duke 
of Northumberland now persuaded Ed- 
ward to set aside Mary and Elizabeth, 
and leave the crown to Lady Jane, to 
whom her own mother had demised her 
right, and who had lately been married 
to Guildford Dudley, the fourth son pf 
the duke. Although the love he bore 
his cousin might have influenced him, 
yet the fears which Edward entertained 
as to the bigotry of Mary were the chief 
instrument by which this step waa pro- 
moted; but it does not appear what 
induced him to set aside Elizabeth. 
It was necessary to use the greatest 
threats and persuasions, in order to in- 
duce the crown lawyers to draw up 
any instrument for this purpose, as they 
declared that such a transaction would 
amount to nothing short of treason ; but 
they at last complied, upon the promise 
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of a pardon under the great seal, and 
the council set their hands to the deed. 
Some others seem to have had great 
scruples as to suhscribing it ; but Judge 
Hales positively refused, and Cranmer 
only consented upon the earnest en- 
treaty of the king. It is unfortunate 
that he here wanted firmness to abide 
by his own better judgment, which 
might have assured him that the Al- 
mighty is able to provide means ade- 
quate to the accomplishment of his own 
ends, without our adopting such mea- 
sures as are in themselves unjustifiable. 
$ 334. The king's heahh had long 
been declining, and on the sixth of 
July he breathed forth his pious soul 
in ejaculations for the religious welfare 
of his poor country. The early age at 
which it pleased God to take him away 
contributed in itself to raise his charac- 
ter in the eyes of the world ; and the 
various commendations which are be- 
stowed upon him might appear exag- 
gerated, were they not supported by 
such circumstantial evidence as pre- 
vents us from doubting their cor- 
rectness. The warmest panegyric of 
Edward is derived from the pen of 
Cardan, who, on his return from Scot- 
land, in 1562, was introduced to that 
monarch when he was under fifteen 
years of age. He wrote from Italy 
after the death of the king, and could 
have had no object for expressing such 
sentiments, unless he had really enter- 
tained them. He describes Edward as 
a miracle of prudence and wisdom, and 
possessed of every qualification which 
could adorn a young prince; and re- 
lates a conversation which he held with 
him on the subject of comets, in which 
the king certainly had the advantage 
over the philosopher. He spoke Eng- 
lish, Latin, and French, fluently ; and 
was acquainted with the Greek, Spanish, 
and Italian languages. He possessed 
much information on most subjects, 
particularly on foreign and domestic 
policy ; he kept a journal of all which 
passed about him, and seems to have 
oeen able to transact business with am- 
bassadors, so as to fill them with the 
greatest admiration for his abilities. 
He was afifable and courteous to all, 
nor was his kindness confined to words ; 
and in the severity which he was through 
others compelled to adopt towards here- 



' tics, he exhibited the greatest reluctanee 
to proceed to extremities. He has beea 
blamed for the facility with which he 
assented to the execution of Us unclet 
yet in all probability he was in thb 
actuated by the love of justice, as his 
mind had been totally alienated from 
the protector, through the malicious ie- 
presentations which were industrioasly 
poured into his ears, and which insinii- 
ated that the duke of Somerset had en- 
tertained designs against the lives of 
the other members of the council. The 
character, indeed, of this king wis 
founded on the only sure basis, a reli- 
gious education, which he had the hap- 
piness of receiving under the tuition of 
Cox and Cheke, to whose care he wis 
intrusted from the age of six yean. 
The real and sincere piety which he 
always exhibited appears in- almott 
every action of his life; it rendered 
him obedient and docile as a child, jnit 
and exact in all his transactions ; and, 
as he grew up to govern others as weB 
as himself, rendered him tender to the 
wants and consciences of his fellow^ I 
creatures. The only exception pe^ 
haps to this consisted in the zeal wnick 
he showed in trying to prevent his sii- 
ter Mary from attending mass.^ He 
deemed the celebration of this sap- 
posed sacrifice an act of idolatry, anl 
considered himself, therefore, bouE^ bf 
the law of God to prevent the continii- 
ance of it: whc^ urged by Cranmer 
and Ridley to cons-'nt to its beinff tole- 
rated in compliance with the wishes ef 
the emperor, he burst into tears, wsi 
declared his willingness to lose hii 
crown and dignities in endeavourinf 
to obey the commandments of the Moii 
Hi^h. These good men left him witk 
their eyes full of tears, and as thej 
passed, the archbishop took Cheke I^ 
the hand, and said, "*Ahl master 
Cheke,' you may be glad all the dajt 
of your life, that you have such a sdie' 
lar.' Adding, that * he had more iin 
nity in his little finger than we hafs 
in (our whole bodies.' More divinilft 
both in the theory and the practice too; 
and this was owing in a j^reat meamie 
to Cheke's instructions." 

$ 835. The church of England hii 
now in its doctrines arrived at neaiif 
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its present state ; for the changes which 
have subsequently taken place have cor- 
rected some points which were amiss, 
but scarcely dsserve the name of alter- 
stions. The real state, however, of its 
members was far from being settled. 
The great mass of the common people 
were still ignorant and vicious, and had 
received the new ordinances inasmuch 
as they came from authority, and took 
off restraints under which they had pre- 
Tioasly laboured, but they neither un- 
derstood nor rejoiced in the doctrines 
of the Reformation, against which their 
prejudices were excited.^ The upper 
classes had been bribed into acquies- 
cence in these changes by the robbe- 
ries committed on church property, in 
idlich they had been allowed to share ; 
and though there doubtless existed 
many sincere friends of the truth, yet 
society in general can never be expect- 
ed to take any very active concern in 
religion, beyond those interests which 
are jpolitically corhbined with it. Most 
of the clerc^y had complied with what 
had been done, from fear rather than 
from any approbation of it, and were 
ready to turn whenever an opportunity 
■hould occur. The measures which had 
been ordinarily adopted by the reform- 
ers, however necessary they may have 
Speared — and of this, in the present 
Yf we are not fully adequate to pass 
a judgment — ^were much more calcu- 
lated to procure compliance than to 
produce conviction ; add to ail which, 
ttiat oppression and depravity of mo- 
nJa seem to have been exceedingly 
prevalent. This, indeed, was the na- 
toral consequence of the forced transfer 
of property, and the depression of the 
MclesJastical courts, which in an age 
of barbarous ignorance were indispensa- 
ble to preserve the tone of morality in 
the country. Had it pleased God to 
hare continued the rei^n of Edward, 
these evils would probably have gra- 
daally vanished ; or had he been suc- 
ceeded by a monarch indifferent about 
religion, England might quickly have 
relapsed into its former state, and a re- 
eonciliation with the church of Rome 
mig'ht have brought back many of the 

Evances from which the kingdom 
been freed; but the ways of the 
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Almighty are inscrutable, and He pro- 
duced the ultimate establishment of the 
Reformation by other means than hu- 
man prudence could foresee. 

$ 830. It is frequently objected to the 
church of England, that all her institu- 
tions, as established in this reign, de- 
pended much more on the civil magis- 
trate than on any ecclesiastical author- 
ity. The standard of her faith, and 
the formularies by which her public 
services are conducted, were so far 
settled at this time, that though they 
have often been reviewed, they have 
never received any material alterations. 
If, therefore, the reliction, then admitted* 
were, as it is sometimes called, a par- 
liamentary religion, this stic^ma must 
still be attached to our church ; and it 
may be useful to inquire how far the 
appellation is correct, and how far the 
existence of this fact may be deemed in- 
jurious to us as a spiritual body. Many 
of the principles on which this question 
must be decided are detailed in a note 
on a former chapter ;^ and perhaps it 
may be assumed, that matters purely 
temporal should be directed by the civil 
magistrate alone ; that those which are 
purely spiHtual should be left, as far as 
possible, to the management of the 
clergy alone, as the ministers of God, 
and responsible to his tribunal; and 
that all mixed matters should depend on 
a combination of these two species of 
authority. Now, as almost all practical 
questions are of a mixed nature, and as 
we can hardly conccMve any case purely 
spiritual, except between an individual 
and his Maker, we shall only have 
learnt the nature of the difficulty in 
question, by laying down these general 
principles. When we look at the out- 
ward circumstances of the case, there 
can be little doubt that, before the com- 
mencement of the Reformation, far too 
much power existed in the hands of the 
church, and that the priesthood had 
assumed an inordinate degree of civil 
jurisdiction, under the plea of spiritual 
government. It was natural, therefore, 
for those who endeavoun^d to overthrow 
this anomaly, to fall into the opposite 
extreme, and while they combated the 
misuse of such a power, to deny the 
existence of it altogether. It were to 

> See ^ 801. 
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be wished, per1lp|^ that all bodies cor- 
porate should eezrect themselves ; but 
It must require much external pressure, 
and much internal wisdom, which shall 
enable the better members of such a 
society to effect a general amendment. 
There was in this case an abundance 
of external pressure ; and though there 
was much of internal wisdom, yet that 
wisdom had rather been opened to a 
few by the perusal of the Scriptures, 
and the examination of the question, 
than difiused through the mass by the 
gradual extension of knowledge. 

$ 837. On one side therefore was the 
triithf supported by the strength which 
It mnst always possess, and favoured 
by those who were placed in the highest 
stations, both in state and church, and 
supported by a party formidable from 
their number, and respectable from their 
attainments. On the other, were the 
ignorance of the people, and their pre- 
judices ; but this was aided by the in- 
terested views of the clergy, who were 
scattered through every village, and 
possessed a force which was by no 
means balanced by the selfishness of a 
few courtiers, who had profited by the 
spoliation of the church. The courtier 
cared little for the establishment of one 
religion or another, provided he could 
secure his wealth ; but the village 
pastor and his partisans were led to 
esteem the cause which they advocated 
as the cause of God, and formed a tre- 
mendous phalanx, which might be di- 
rected to the most danc^erous under- 
takings. Whoever, therefore, attempted 
to guide the cause of the Reformation, 
during the reign of Edward VI., must 
either have waited for the slow deve- 
lopement of Christian education, and 
the falling ofT by death of those who 
opposed his plans, or he must have 
ejcerted an external force, which might 
overthrow the immediate power of his 
opponents; and the question of em- 
ploying the one or the other of these 
means could hardly have admitted of 
debate, when the health of the king and 
the opinions of his successor were taken 
into the account ; nor can we fail to 
examine with interest the opinions of 
Cranmer himself, as far as they bear 
on this point. What is here stated is 
derived from the answers which he gave 
*to such questions as were proposed to 



certain divines in 1640,* snd in whkk 
the offices and authority of the priest- 
hood are examined : from hence it wooU 
I appear, that his own sentiments wen 
nearly Erastian : he seems to esteea 
the whole of the clerical office as de> 
i pehdent entirely on the civil magtt> 
trate ;* that there was originally no dif- 
I ference between a bishop and a priest ;' 
that the prince or the people might make 
a priest for themselves,* for whom no 
consecration was necessary ;' and that 
the power of excommunication depends 
entirely on the civil authority committed 
to a bishop." It may be remarked that 
these opinions are not discoverable in 
the formation of our church services, 
which are almost entirely taken from 
those of the Roman rituai, yet a ttace 
of them remains in those articles which 
refer to the church, and among which 
Art. XIX., XXL, and XXIII. might be 
subscribed by any one who held ojm- 
nions purely Erastian. 

$ 838. With these views, therefore, 
and placed under these circumstances, 
we can hardly be surprised if in his pro- 
ceedings he leaned towards the dril 
authority, which was in great measire 
under his own direction. His plan of 
proceeding generally was to intrust the 
task of rerorming any particular branch 
of church matters to a -committee of di- 
vines appointed by the crown, some- 
times on the ground of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy, and sometimes under an 
act of parliament, and then to sanction 
the result by a fresh bill, or by publish- 
ing it under the royal authority. This 
method of proceeding may be esteemed 
very unconstitutional with regard to the 
convocation ; but if the supreme autho^ 
ity be lodged in the civil magistrate, ia 
him too must be vested the power of 
finally approving or rejecting all regn- 
lations with regard to the service of the 
church. The Prayer Book was framed 
by clergymen, and the act of uniformity 
enjoined, that in those churches where 
the ministry was supported by the 
church properly this service should be 
used ; and the only real hardship seems 
to consist in this, that those individuals 
who disapproved of it were not allowed 
any Christian liberty of absenting them* 
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•elves from the churches, and of seek- 
ing elsewhere a service better suited to 
their own opinions. To say that the 
country would have become Moham- 
medan/ if the court had enjoined it, is 
to assert what can neither be proved 
or disproved. The alterations were im- 
posed by the civil authority, and many 
persons received them with great un- 
willingness ; but this mic^ht have been 
equally the case, had they been im- 
posed by some ecclesiastical power 
alone, and if the support of the crown 
had been required merely to enforce the 
mandates of the spiritual tribunal. The 
exertion, therefore, of a temporal power 
cannot vitiate the enactment itself, and 
the propriety or impropriety of it must 
depend on its intrinsic merits. It must 
be acknowledged that great severity 
and injustice were used towards some 
churchmen, particularly towards Gar- 
diner and Bonner; but this cannot in- 
validate the orthodoxy of those changes 
in doctrine or disciphne to which they 
as individuals objected. It is as absurd 
for a Roman Catholic to reject the tenets 
of the church of England because they 
were imposed by act of parliament, as 
it would be for a Protestant to discard 
the truths of Christianity because they 
have been derived to us, accompanied 
with errors, through the church of Rome. 
Every change introduced into the church 
of England must receive its final sanc- 
tion in precisely the same way: nor 
ioes there appear to be any solid reason 
why the laity, who possess a strong 
interest in every thing connected with 
the service of the church, should not 
exercise an influence in its being adopt- 
ed or rejected. 

$ 839. These observations, however, 
will hardly apply to the commissions 
which were granted to the bishops. If 
the existence of a Christian priesthood 
be derived from God, surely the civil 
magistrate cannot have any other power 
over it than that of preventing spiritual 
authority from being applied to tempo- 
ral purposes. It may limit the use of 
it with regard to public ministrations ; 
but if the authority of Cranmer were 
entirely human ; if, when he ordained 
to the ministry, the act depended solely 
on the commission from the king, it 
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seems unnecessary to nason about dif- 
ferent forms of chuToK government, or 
to contend for the sacred character of 
the ministers of the gospel, there is 
really no such thing as a priesthood. 
Many parts of the episcopal authority 
are essentially derived from the crown ; 
but there is something beyond this 
which is derived from God ; and this 
measure can by no means be approved 
of, if any of the principles on which 
we have been reasoning be admitted. 
Granting, however, that the commis- 
sions were totally false in the principle 
on which they depended, this fact can- 
not invalidate the acts of those who 
held a real episcopal character undjttm 
false idea; and it is evident that Ab 
chief part of the bishops of that period, 
however they might be forced to act 
under these commissions, entertained 
opinions on the ecclesiastical functions, 
corresponding with those which have 
been here laid down. Nor, on the 
other hand, supposing that the correct- 
ness of all which was done were clearly 
established, does it follow that the so 
doing it was either politic or judicious ; 
and Cranmer may not only have used 
severity towards those who opposed 
him, but have adopted steps which can- 
not be justified — may have virtually 
forced the consciences of the weak, in 
hastily imposing on them those changes 
which would have been adopted qiiietly, 
or gradually modified, had he allowed 
the progress of opinion to follow its 
natural course. 

§ ;)40. In order to judge of the 
foundation on which this charge is 
raised, we may inquire what would 
have been the result of such a proceed- 
ing ? Were there no hasty spirits who 
would have borne down, not only the 
errors of Romish superstitions, but the 
decencies, too, of public worship, which 
we have derived from Rome ? Was 
there no necessity of issuing proclama- 
tion after proclamation against those 
who were eager to innovate and to 
destroy every vestige of whatever had 
been once misused? Compare what 
took place in Scotland with the events 
in England. Do we owe no gratitude 
to those who, when the tide of reforma- 
tion seemed likely to overbear the limits 
of moderation, endeavoured to ffuide 
and direct its course by the force of legal 
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enactments! The active friends of 
reformatioQ restrained their own zeal 
when the work was carried on by those • 
in authority ; but could Cranmer, or 
any one else, have successfully opposed 
this torrent ? and can we imagine that 
he himself would have been able to 
introduce these more ouiet alterations, ' 
had he failed to exert his temporal in- 
fluence ? The friends of the church of ' 
Scotland may rejoice that no moderate ' 
reformer stepped forward from among 
their bishops to modify the violence of 
those who overthrew the whole of what 
had been long established ; but the ad- 
mirer of our episcopal church must, 
under God, thank Cranmer that his par- 
liamentary interference saved our apos- 
tolic establishment from the rude hands 
of ignorant reformers, who, in their zeal 
for re-establishing the religion of the 
Bible, cast off the innocence of the 
dove and the prudence of the serpent. 
Nothinc^ but these rapid proceedings, 
founded on the temporal power which 
he possessed, and which he exerted in 
reforming what was amiss, could have 
prevented others from withstanding all 
attempts at amendment, till the force 
of the multitude had, as in Scotland, 
thrown down what the episcopalian will 
consider as almost the church itself. 
So far, then, from blaming the arch- 
bishop for his manner of reforming by 
legislative enactments, we must con- 
sider that the existence of our establish- 
ment, in its present apostolical form, is 
owing to this very circumstance. 

$341. In examining how much the 
Reformation in England was affected 
by the opinions entertained by the di- 
vmes of the Lutheran or Calvinistic 
schools, it should be remembered that 
the fame and notoriety of the reformer 
of Geneva was little spread at the pe- 
riod when the authoritative documents 
of the church of England were pub- 
lished, and that these productions were 
directed against the errors of the Ro- 
man church, rather than intended to 
mark the differences which might exist 
among Protestants. At a later period, 
the sentiments of Calvin undoubtedly 
affected in a great degree the opinions 
of individual divines of our church ; 
but the formularies which distinguish 
us as a Christian community had no 
reference to the theology of Geneva, 



and are derivedi in a great degree, (roni 
the Lutherans.* 

We hare before seen that Henry 
VIIL was particularly anxious that Me* 
lancthon should visit England ; and the 
same proposal was made to that re- 
former from Cranmer in the reign of 
Edward VI. ; but this object was never 
accomplished. He appears to hard 
been consulted in 1535 concerning the 
Articles which were published during 
the next year; and the definition cl 
justification there given is probably 
derived from the loci communes of this 
author ; in the whole of these articles 
the ideas and language of the Lutheran 
divines have been closely followed. 
Many of the Forty-two Articles owe 
their origin to the same source;* and 
even those which cannot be traced with 
certainty exhibit a correspondence with 
the general opinions of the Germsn 
divines. An exception, however, mmt 
be made with regard to one article, in 
which Cranmer diffTered totally from 
them, and which is strongly marked by 
the clause asfainst consubstantiation, or 
ubiquitarianism, which existed in the 
Article on the Lord*8 Supper in the 
Forty-two Articles, but which was omit- 
ted in the reign of Elizabeth ;' it may, 
however, be worth remarking, that 
Cranmer was called a Zuinglian, and 
not a Ca)vinist,.by Fox, as entertaining 
this opinion. Some of the points in 
which the Common Prayer Book diflea 
from the services of the Roman church 
are derived from the reformed 8C^ 
vice of Herman, archbishop of Co- 

1 This question, as far as relates to thoM arti- 
cles of our ciiurch which are sometimes deemed 
Calvinistic,^ is most ably handled by Archbisbop 
Laurence, in his Bampton Lectures, who profM 
clearly that they are drawn from LutherM 
sources. Indeed, the controversy on the predM- 
linarian question only be^n in Oet. 1551; Cal- 
vin's tirst tract was published in 1552, tiid ths 
dispute was continued for many years. Lao- 
rence*s Barap. Lect. 237. 

'See ^481, &c. 

* " For as much as the truth of inan*s nttois 
rcqaireib, that the body of one and the self-nnil 
man cannot be at one time in divers places, ba 
must needs bo in some one certain place; thers- 
fore the body of Christ cannot be present, at oot 
time, in many and divers places. And because (as 
Holy Scripture doth teach) Christ was taken np 
into heaven, and there shall continue unto thesM 
of the world, a faithful man ought not either is 
believe, or openly to confess, the real and bo£lf 

Eresence (as they term it) of Christ's flesh an 
lood. in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper.*' 
Art. 29 of the XLU. ; and 88 of tlie XXXO. 
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logiie«* and others owe their origin to 
the Liturgy of Strasburg, which was 
framed by Calvin,' but had been modi- 
$ed before it was published in England. 

$ 342. If this examination of the ques- 
tion shall surprise those who generally 
esteem the authoritative documents of 
the church of England original composi- 
tion^y if it shall seem to detract from the 
value which is^ generally attached to the 
labours of Archbishop Uranmer and his 
colleagues, let it be remembered that 
the sacred subject on which these 
works were drawn up is the oiily one 
in which originality is the worst of 
faults. If the heathen philosopher 
wisely grounds the truth of his conclu- 
sions on the fact, that they do not mate- 
riaUy differ from the opmions of pre- 
vious investip^ators, surely the Chris- 
tian, who IS employed in framing 
articles of faith, may reasonably de- 
clare that he has only quitted the tenets 
of his predecessors where he found 
them inconsistent with the revealed 
word of God. 

At the commencement of the Refor- 
mation in England, our reformers, natu- 
rally cast their eyes on two standards 
of faitb-*on that of the church of Rome, 
and that of the Lutheran churches — 
which had already discarded the errors 
of the papal court. The rule, then^ 
which sound reason would seem to dic- 
tate, is,' that in those points wherein the 
church of England found it necessary 
to differ from that of Rome, it should 
refef to the opinions of the newly esta- 
blished churches, and follow them as 
far as they were consistent with Scrip- 
ture ; and where that which was taught 
by the Lutherans appeared to be ques- 
tionable, the church of England should 
either borrow the expression of its opi- 
nions from some other reformed church, 
or construct its own- articles directly 
from the word of Qod. And thb ap- 
pears to be the plan on which these 
documents in our own church were 
framed. In our Articles are contained 
the great truths of Christianity, which 
we hold in common with the church of 
Rome; there are many more which 
are derived from the Lutheran church ; 
there are some in which we differ from 
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both. In our public servioe^lhe greater 
part of the Common Prayer Book is 
taken from the Roman ritual, and some 
portions are borrowed from the Luthe- 
ran churches, or rather drawn up in 
imitation of them. 

It may indeed be asked, why our re- 
formers did not at once leave the works 
of others, which had been so generally 
mixed up with errors ? why they did not 
seek at once for the standard of their 
faith, and the formularies which were 
to guide them in their prayers, from the 
unerring rule of the word of God ? But 
such a question will be asked by those 
only who are little aware of the difficul- 
ties which attend such an undertaking* 
Standards of faith are only necessarr. 
on account of the heresies into which 
mankind have run, and must be drawn 
up with reference to such heresies. To 
modify, therefore, the previous labours 
of those who have ^one before us in 
detecting and restraming error, is not 
only an easier and safer plan, but it is 
one which is much more consistent with 
Christian modesty. The word of God, 
in this case, does not immediately fur^ 
nish the adequate means of preventing 
errors; for both parties often assume 
the word of God to be with them ; and 
the only question is as to the interpre- 
tation which we oueht to assign to it. 
The form in which we address the 
throne of grace is of less importance ; 
the real question is, as to that for which 
we ask. When, therefore, the country 
has been used to one form, it would be 
injudicious to change it further than the 
errors contained in such a composition 
absolutely demand ; and in those points 
where alteration was necessary, true 
wisdom would lead us to imitate what 
has already been adopted by our Chris- 
tian brethren, and of which they have 
testified their approval by continuing 
its use. 

With this view of the subject, there 
is every reason for applauding the con- 
duct of Archbishop Cranmer, and ad- 
miring our own standards, because they 
so nearly resemble the works of tho 
same sort which preceded them; and 
to rejoice that the documents of our 
church are not new, but amended tran- 
scripts of those which our forerunners 
have established* 
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THE REIGN OF MART I., FROM JULY 6, 1668» TO NOYEBCBER 17, 1668. 

351. Lady Jaiie Grey. 352. Mary seated on the throne ; her promiaes. 353. Gardiiier*a plana. 
354. Mary prejnres to restore popery. 355. Parliament. 356. Cardinal Pole, legate, delayed on 
his journey towards England. 357. Convocation. 358. Dispuution held in it. 359. Wsratt's 
rebellion ; executions. 360. Ejection of the married clergy. 361. Disputations at Oiford. 362. 
Confession of faith of the Reformers published. 363. Marriage of the queen. 364. Reconciliation 
with Rome. 365. Preparations for persecution. 366. Persecutions. 367. Disputes among the 
Reformers in Ensland and abroad. 368. Death of Grtrdiner. 369. Steps in favour of the «hurch. 
870. Death and character of Cranmer. 371. Many others suffer. 372. Pole, archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; documents destroyed. 373. Visiution of the univershies. 374. Paul IV. enraced with 
Tole ; disastera of the nation ; persecutions. 375. Deaths and characters of Mary and Pole. 



$ S61. The sentiments which Mary 
was known to entertain with regard to 
religion induced some persons to ques- 
tion for a short time her title to the suc- 
cession, of the justice of which there 
could he no real douht. These same 
fears had formerly induced many of the 
council to assent to the measure adopt- 
ed in the will of Edward, and now co- 
operated in making them try to promote 
this illegal settlement, and to advance 
the ambitious plans of him who had de- 
vised it. The absurd power granted 
by parliament to Henry VIII., of naming 
his successors in his will, had rendered 
the order of inheritance less clearly de- 
fined in the minds of those about the 
court, and many of them imagined that 
the bequest of Edward was eoually 
binding in law with that of his fatner. 

Of Lady Jane Grey/ to whom the 
crown was now offered by her father 
and father-in-law, the dukes of Suffolk 
and Northumberland, the brightest ex- 
pectations were entertained; and her 
only fault seems to hare been, that she 
allowed her own better judgment to be 
influenced by the solicitations of her 
friends. She had received a classical 
education under the care of E>r. Ayl- 
mer, afterwards bishop of London, and 
taken such advantage of his instruc- 
tions, and the philosophy of our holy 
faith, that she was prepared for either 
the crown or the scaffold. 

$ 352. The good sense and loytilty 
of the nation ouickly rendered her case 
desperate, while the unpopularity of the 
MU of Northumberland contributed 
greatly to strengthen the party of 
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Mary: the friends, therefore, of the 
queen became daily more powerful, 
were joined bv the council, and she 
was proclaimed throughout London on 
the l^tfa of July. Within a few dap, 
the chief of her enemies were sent to 
the Tower, and she remained in quiet 
possession of the throne. The only 
point in which she seems at this period 
of her reign to have acted culpably was, 
in an assurance given by her that she 
would force no one's religion. 

This promise was made to the Suf- 
folk men, who, being friendly to the re- 
formed doctrines, joined her standard 
from a sense of duty; whereas hex 
known love to the papacy renders it pro- 
bable, that from the first she was de- 
termined to pursue steps which could 
not be carried on without bretddng the 
pledge given to those who supported 
her. The promise was repeated pub- 
licly on the 12th of August before the 
council,' and on the 18th by a procla- 
mation ; but in both these cases a tacit 
reservation seems to be made in the 
prospect of some alteration m the law 
of the land. From her general con- 
duct, we can hardly conceive her to 
have been insincere when she made it; 
but she must have been very weak iand 
ignorant, to suppose that the wishes of 
her heart could be accomplished with- 
out falsifying such a declaration. 

$ 953. The government was now oa- 
der the direction of Gardiner, who waa 
in many respects a politic man, and un- 
derstood the temper of the country.* 
His plan was to nave restored every 
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thiDg connected with religion to the 
state in which it had heen left-ty Hen- 
ry YIIL, and thus hy degrees to have 
brought back the kingdom to a recon- 
ciliation with the court of Rome. This 
scheme favoured his own private views, 
as well as the public objects towards 
which it was directed ; and had it been 
temperately pursued, might have led to 
the re-establishment of the papacy in 
England, by slower, yet surer steps, 
than those which were adopted ; while 
it would have freed the chancellor from 
some alarm, which he could not but feel, 
at the prospect of the speedy arrival of 
Cardinal Pole, who never trusted him, 
and who was from many circuriistances 
likely to gain an influence over the 
qireen, inconsistent with the interests of 
OardineT. These prospects, however, 
of moderation, and the hopes which 
her declarations had infused into the 
reformers, were soon dissipated ; for 
the early acts of the reign were strong- 
ly marked with precipitancy as well as 
severity.* Bonner' proceeded to take 
possession of his see (August 5th) with- 
out any legal revocation of the sentence 
l^ which he had been deprived ; and 
the intemperance of Bourn, his chap- 
lain, who preached soon aAer at St. 
Paul's Cross, produced such a tumult, 
that the life of the preacher was en- 
dangered, and only preserved by the 
interference of some of the Protestant 
divines. 

$ 354. In con"se(^tience of this, all ser- 
mons were prohibited till licenses had 
heen given under the great seal to such 
persons only as were likely to- spread 
the doctrines of the church of Rome ; 
and a commission was issued for the 
purpose of setting aside the depriva- 
tions of those bishops who had been 
ejected ; so that every measure seemed 
rapidly tending to the re-establishment 
of the ancient order of things. It be- 
came apparent, too, that the church was 
the object which predominated in the 
mind of the queen, who, in promoting 
the interests of Rome, forgot those ties 
by which human beings are most close- 

> Mass was said in London at St. Nicholas*, 
August 21. (Strype*s Eccl. Mem. V. 34.) Moun- 
tain was twrsecuted by Gardiner for celebraring 
the communion before the service had b«en 
changed, p. 104. Mass was celebrated at the 
•penidf oiparriament, 57. 

> 8tr7pe*a EccL Mem. v. i7. 



ly connected. She uselcruelty towards 
oiie of the Suffolk men, who intem^ 
rately reminded her of her promise 
with regard to religion, and imprisoned 
Judge Hales, who had strongly advo- 
cated her cause against the pretensions 
of Lady Jane Grey^ because he urged 
the magistrates in Kent to put in force 
the laws of Edward which were still 
unrepealed. These were but sad pros- 
pects for the friends of the Reformation, 
and they began to prepare themselves 
for the struggle. The foreigners who 
had been established in this country 
were now dismissed ; and many of the 
EngKsh clergy gradually fled beyond 
sea, to preserve their lives for better 
times, and to enjoy that liberty of con* 
science in a distant land which they 
could no longer hope for at home. But 
the more exalted members of the church, 
whose situations held them up as exam- 
ples to their flocks, notwithstanding that 
they were advised to fly, remained at 
their posts, ready to serve Grod by suf- 
fering in his cause, as well as to wor- 
ship him in safety, and in the sunshine 
which the favour of the court shed 
around their pious exertions. Hooper 
and Coverdale repaired before the coun'- 
cil when summoned ; and Cranmer, 
since it was maliciously reported that 
he was ready to concede every thing, 
drew up a protect* against the mass, 
which was unfortunately circulated be- 
fore it was flnished for publication ; and 
when he could not deny that he was 
the author of it, he was by the councS 
committed to the Tower, on the charge 
of high treason. 

$ ^&6. In the parliament which was 
assembled October 5, the marriage at 
Henry and Catharine was confirmed, an 
object which the queen had much at 
hei^rt, and which Gardiner had promised 
to procure ; but he of all men was the 
least fit to be the agent in such a trans- 
action, who had been most active in pro- 
curing the divorce, and had been joined 
in the commission by which the marriage 
had been declared void. The acts of 
the last reign relating to religion were 
at once annulled, and severe penalties 
imposed on those who interfered with 
the performance of any sacred function. 



> This latter is printed at length in Strype's 
CnuBiBsr, 437. 
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In the act of attainder aeainst the Lady 
J. Grey and her husband, Cranmer was 
comprehended, and though his see was 
now legally void, yet was he still re- 
garded as archbishop, by those who 
wished to uphold the ecclesiastical ex- 
emptions, and to proceed against him 
on other grounds. 

$ 355. In consequence of some pri- 
vate communications between Mary and 
the court of Rome, Cardinal Pole was 
appointed legate, with full powers for 
the reconciliation of the kingdom, and 
immediately commenced his journey 
towards England ; but he was stopped 
on the way, through the interference of 
Gardiner, who represented to the em- 
peror the danger of so precipitate a step, 
which might probably prevent the mar- 
riage between Philip and Mary, fan 
object to which the attention of Charles 
was now directed,) and create a fermen- 
tation in the country, very prejudicial 
to the interests of the oueen. A suspi- 
cion is suggested by Burnet, that she 
herself was influenced by more tender 
motives, in requesting that the legantine 
commission might be intrusted to the 
cardinal, hoping that he might obtain a 
dispensation to marry her, as he was 
only a deacon; but the tale rests on 
very slight foundation ; and had Gar- 
diner been aware of such a wish on the 
part of Mary, he would probably have 
fostered an arrangement which must 
have left the prospect of the see of Can- 
terbury open to his own ambitious views. 
The queen sent a messenger to the 
legate while he remained in Germany, 
to state the progress which she had made 
in the cause of the church of Rome, and 
desired him not to proceed to England 
till further notice. The wisdom of this 
delay was very apparent ; for the na- 
tion was generally adverse to the two 
measures in which the court was now 
engaged. The parliament had conceded 
every point with regard to religion, as 
far as it was unconnected with politics, 
but they were anxious that the crown 
of England should not be deprived of 
the spiritual supremacy which it had 
acquired, and abominated the idea of 
becoming an appendage to the Spanish 
monarchy. So strong indeed was the 

general /eelins^ against the match with 
pain, that a deputation of the speaker 
and twenty members of the House of 



Commons waited on the queen to depI^ 
cate any thoughts of a marriage with t 
foreigner: but instead of producing the 
desired eflTect, the parliament itself wts 
dissolved, and the enormous sum of 
twelve hundred thousand crowns wu 
said to have been intrusted to Gardiner 
by Philip, in hopes that the enemies of 
the marriage might be bought off from 
their opposition. 

$ 357. In order to give freedom of 
discussion to the convocation which wu 
now called,* an act of parliament wu 
previously passed, repealing the sta- 
tutes of Henry VIII. which rendered 
all persons who joined in framing ca- 
nons without the royal permission liable 
to a praemunire ; a penalty which mvt 
have subjected the ecclesiastical autho^ 
ity to the civil power, and not only hive 
offended the prejudices of a Romtn 
Catholic, but have tended, too, to limit 
the privileges of the church. Weston, 
dean of Westminster, was appointed 
prolocutor, a man much looked up lo 
on account of the firmness which he htl 
exhibited in the former reign. Its fini 
act was directed against the Common 
Prayer, which it denominated an tb(h 
minable book, and declared to be here- 
tical, on account of the denial of trm- 
substantiation which it contained. The 
same stigma was also affixed to the 
Catechism,' said to be set forth by order 
of convocation. These steps produced 
a warm discussion in the Lower Hooie; 
but of the proceedings of the bishops ntf 
record remains. Care had been taken 
that amoncf the proctors elected bv the 
clergy sucn men alone should be found 
as favoured the prevailing cause, hvl 
of those who sat in right of the sitna* 
tions which they held in the church,^ 
six were found bold enough to contro- 
vert the sentiments of the ruling ptrtf, 
and to enter into a disputation againil 
the power and numbers with which thcj 
found themselves surrounded. At tlui 
disputation many of the council wfie 
present, from whom, during the hettef 
the discussion, when the arguments of 
the Protestants were borne down by the 
clamour of the majority, they receifcd 
more liberty of expressing their senlh 
ments than their ecclesiastical opponenii 
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roaM hare allowed ; but from the com- 
lencement, for it lasted thn|9 days, it 
ras apparent that this bold minority 
onld entertain little hope of obtaining 
fair hearing ; Weston indeed declared 
lat they were assembled, not to call in 
aestion the undoubted truth of tran- 
ibstantiation, but to answer the ob- 
ictions of those who refused to sub- 
;ribe to this undeniable proposition. 
nd so manifest were the difficulties 
Ifainst which the friends of the refor- 
Ation had to contend, that when they 
ere refused the assistance of Rogers 
id Ridley, most of the six dechned 
iterin^ on the question, and were only 
rmwn mto the debate by degrees, in 
ipporting Cheyney, who would not 
roid the contest under every disad- 
intage. 

$ d&S. Discussions of this public na- 
ire have but little efiect, except per- 
ips the evil one of warming the pas- 
ons by connecting human vanity with 
tcred truth ; but we cannot fail to ad* 
ire the bold zeal of men who ventured 
• stem the torrent of virulence and 
ersecution, merely to convince the by- 
anders of the goodness of their cause ; 
id in this point of view their exertions 
robably even now produced some good 
Feet ; for at the close, when the House 
•wa asked whether sufficient answers 
■d not been given to the objections of 
le reformers, and the clergy were 
mdj in the affirmative, the multitude 
ho stood around instantly vociferated, 
o! no! The reformers had found 
lemselves treated with so little fairness, 
lat they refused to become the respond- 
its; and the whole argument was 
immed up by a remark of Weston's, 
hich briefly stated the merits of the 
mtroversy, "You have the word,*' 
lid he, "but we have the sword." An 
bservation calculated to show the 
noneous principles assumed by the 
Irarch of Rome, as well as to display 
le cruelty of the individual. Men 
BStcd with unlimited power are ge- 
erallv the same in all communions; 
id the friends of the papacy cannot 
Dpe to be more fortunate in this respect 
lan other Christian bodies ; and wner- 
rer the infallibility of the church is 
»erted, then farewell to truth and to 
rery hope of obtaining it, since it be- 
imes the duty of those rested with 



authority not to enter into any dis- 
cussions by which reformation may be 
promoted or truth elicited, but to curb 
with the severe mandates of autocracy 
the idea of calling in question any of its 
tenets ; and these words of the prolo- 
cutor, harsh as they may appear to a 
Protestant ear, become the language of 
sincerity, when proceeding from the 
mouth of a consistent Roman Catholic, 
who allows not the possibility of salva- 
tion beyond the limits of his own church. 
$:^9. (a. D. 1554.) The Spanish con- 
nection was so much disliked by the 
nation in general, that though the court 
of Madrid granted terms absurdly bene- 
ficial to the English crown, it was fol- 
lowed by a rebellion. The ramifica- 
tions of this plot were numerous, but 
the discovery of one branch, which in 
the west of England was conducted by 
Sir Peter Carew, proved destructive to 
the rest. He himself fled ; but the un- 
wise duke of Suflblk just did so much 
as to incur the crime of treason, without 
benefiting the cause which he espoused ; 
and the only one of the leaders who 
made any movement in the aflair was 
Sir Thomas Wyat in Kent, whose rebel- 
lious forces, after some trifling successes, 
were dispersed, and he himself taken 
prisoner at Temple Bar. The practical 
efl^cct of this injudicious and unwarrant- 
able proceeding was to strengthen the 
hands of the queen, and to give her an 
opportunity of using severity on the 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey and her 
husband. Mary behaved with great 
courage and propriety throughout the 
whole period of danger, and never re- 
moved from Whitehall; nor can we 
venture to blame her for the execution 
of these young persons who had been 
guilty of treason, notwithstanding the 
palliations which may be urged in their 
favour. And though we cannot help 
pitying the early fate of one so youncr 
and lovely, yet the Christian spirit with 
which she died is much more calculated 
to raise our admiration, and to excite us 
to the imitation of such studies and pur- 
suits as enabled a woman about seven- 
teen years of age to meet death with 
tranquillity and resignation. We may 
remember, too, that she suffered for a 
crime into which the ambition of her 
relations had hurried her against her 
wishes and her conscience. The duke 
K 
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of Suffolk, Wyat, and fifty-four others 
were executed, and a large number^ of 
the common people were forced to beg 
their lives with halters about their necks. 
Elizabeth was confined, and the pro- 
ceedings were generally severe, parti- 
cularly in fining the jury which had 
acquitted Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. 

§ 360. Strengthened by the discom- 
fiture of this rebellion, Mary com- 
menced the work of anti-reformation. 
The first act was to publish articles of 
directions for the bishops in their pro- 
ceedings against the friends of the op- 
posite party ; and the chief object of 
attack was the marriage of the clergy, 
of which the parliamentary sanction 
had been annulled in the general re- 
peal of King Edward's laws. But 
even those who quitted their wives 
were ejected from their preferments, 
and the whole was carried on under a 
commission from the queen as supreme 
head of the church, a title which she 
did not care to assume, except to expel 
the reformed clergy from their bene- 
fices. The bishoprics of York, St. Da- 
vid, Chester, and Bristol, were declared 
void on account of the marriage of 
those who held them ; and Lincoln, 
Hereford, and (.Tloucester, on the plea 
that they were held by royal patent, 
upon the good behaviour of the pos- 
sessors, a condition which it was alleged 
these bishops had manifestly not ful- 
filled. 

Accidental circumstances produced 
many other vacancies, so that, with the 
restoration of deprived bishops, there 
was at this period an alteration of six- 
teen out of the bench. The number of 
priests who were now ejected, though 
variously stated and perhaps exagge- 
rated, was in all probability considera- 
ble. The whole proceeding must be 
regarded as arbitrary, and more tyran- 
nical and illegal than what had been 
done with regard to Bonner and Gar- 
diner ; for these married priests had 
formed the connection under the au- 
thority of the law of the land, and 
without violating any promise to the 



' contrary made at ordiiiation ; siaca k 
! appears that the oath used in Elnglandf 
' in that service, was conoeired m tacit 
I terms as did Hot interfere with the 
chastity of the marriage-bed ; yet when 
the new act abrogated the preyioiM 
concession, the alternative of compli- 
ance was not offered, but they were tt 
once deprived of their preierments: 
many indeed were subsequently admit- 
ted to other benefices ; but this, though 
it diminished the hardshio, did not ob- 
viate the evils inseparable from eoi^ 
siderable changes;' and the rapidity 
with which this was efiected unsettled 
the minds of the people in general n 
to the distinctions of right and wrooff; 
an observation which applies to t£e 
whole of the present alterations ia 
religion. 

$ 361. Every one had, during tin 
late reign, sworn to the supremacy of 
the king. When, therefore, they now 
found themselves obliged to renoonce 
this oath, and were absolved from it, 
they learnt to despise the sanctity of 

{)romises ; and the clergy, who shooU 
lave been the firmest in the observance 
of so sacred a bond, were the first to 
take advantage of any means by whick 
they might escape from it: and, ia 
order to conceal the baseness of tbeir 
conduct, introduced abundance of hf 
pocrisy, frequently adapting their piO' 
fessions to the sentiments of the iDdi* 
viduals whose approbation they souck. 
But the council confined not itseli 19 
these less conspicuous victims; vi 
steps were taken to prepare the wir 
for more important proceedings. A 
public disputation was held at Oxfod 
on April 10, in which, on three 5«- 
cessive days, Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer were exposed to the arg* 
ments and insults of certain opponeatii 
who were armed with full authorilj 
from convocation, and backed by the 
applauding clamours of the ignoianl 
and prejudiced clergy;' and in their 
conduct on this occasion these maityff 
perhaps showed as much patient fS* 



* This number is variouply stated. Burnet 
makes it 600; Ilolinshcd, 10(1; Stow, 240. Gar- 
diner is said to have preached before the quren on 
the llth, the day before Lady Janets execution, 
tnd to have urged her not to show mercy. 
Strype*t Ecc Mem. v. 140, 145. 



2 Strype's Cranmer, III. ix. 476. 

' 1'he previous steps taken by Gardiner, ^ 
Magdalen College, (Fuller, viii. p. 7.) ma? eoiUl 
us to account in some measure for the litile fiMf 
which was extended to these eminent manynbjf 
members of the university. AU the frienda of IM 
Reformation had probably b^n diiiren 9m4> 
(Strype'a Eoc Mem. ▼. 81.) 
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dttnuifie» M ^ the tormentB to which 
they were subsequently exposed ; for 
it may fairly be questioned whether the 
overbearing dogmatism of such a tri- 
bunal were not more difficult to be en- 
countered with Christian meekness 
than any bodily pains which could be 
iaflicted, and wbich were to be borne 
85 inevitable sufferings in a righteous 
cause. 

$ 362. To enter into the details of 
such a transaction would exceed the 
limits of this work, and the force of the 
whole would be lost by such abridg- 
ment as would be necessary. They 
may be found at length in Fox, from 
whence thev are copied into Words- 
worth's Ecclesiastical Biography : suf- 
fice it to say, that the triumph of the 
Roman Catholic party was, as might 
have been anticipated, complete, and 
that the three prisoners, when con- 
demned by their earthly judges, ap- 
pealed to the righteous decision of the 
tribunal of heaven ; upon which Wes- 
ton declared that, if they went to heaven, 
he was persuaded that he should never 
come there. The treatment which had 
been experienced by the bishops at 
Oxford induced the prisoners in Lon- 
don to decline any public disputations. 
In this they were probably wronff ; for 
however little fairness* they could ex- 
pect, still the example and effect of 

^ bearing patiently, for the cause of 
truth, insults, as well as death, must 

' always prove the sincerity of that faith 
on which their reliance was placed. In 
order that their real belief might be 
known, the reformers who were in 
prison published a confession of faith 
consistinfif of eight articles,* in which 
they declared that they received the 
Scriptures as the word of God, that 
they admitted the Catholic creeds of 
the four first centuries, believed in jus- 
tification by faith, and rejected the use 
of the Latin tongue in the church ser- 
vice, the invocation of saints, purgatory, 
the mutilation of the Lord's Supper, 
transubstantiation, and the adoration of 
the elements, and asserted the lawful- 



* One of the sironet'st eviden'^es againit the 
■ncerity of the opponents to the Protestant di«pu- 
tints is, thit they deprived the champioas of the 
reformers of all books, or the means of preparing 
themselves by writing or study. (Protestatio 
Ridleu, 53, 55. £nch. Theol.) 

• Surype^t Eoc. Mm. VL 894, Na 17. 



ness of marriage to every order of men :. 
on these points they oflered to dispute, 
if called on by proper authority. 

( 363. The marriage of the queen, 
though it produced a short calm for 
those who had ofiended against the civil 
power, does not appear to have ob- 
tained the same favour for any who 
were persecuted for religion ; and Phi- 
lip, though he probably saved the life 
of Elizabeth from the suspicious seve- 
rity of her sister, and obtained the par- 
don of several who were condemned, 
procured for himself little kindness from 
the English, who were justly offended 
at the proceedings of the court, the 
changes which were daily making in 
religion, and the political and personal 
connection into which the queen had 
herself entered. These feelings were 
not at all diminished by the vindictive 
spirit with which Mary punished those 
who had spread malicious reports con- 
cerning herself ; nor did the violent 
conduct of Bonner, during his visita- 
tion, tend to diminish the general indig- 
nation and disgust of the nation. The 
Protestants vented their ill-humour in 
deriding and ridiculing the superstitions 
of the Romish church ; the Roman 
Catholics exerted themselves in esta- 
blishing the most objectionable parts 
of their rites, regardless of the feelings 
of men who were already exasperated, 
and every step served but to add viru- 
lence to the persecutions which soon, 
began to be exercised. 

I 364. The autumn was chiefly occu- 
pied by the steps towards a reconcilia- 
tion with the church of Rome. One of 
the first acts of the parliament which was 
assembled in November was to repeal 
the attainder of Cardinal Pole, who in 
the mean time had been allowed to 
proceed to England ; and within a few 
days after his arrival the nation waa 
absolved upon the request of the two 
Houses, and once more received into 
the bosom of the papal church ; the 
acts which had of late years passed 
against the authority and jurisdiction 
of the papacy were repealed ; and 
every thing but the church lands re- 
stored to their former condition. The 
convocation had made a petition that 
this point might not be pressed, con- 
vinced that the spoilers would never 
surrender their prey, and, to uae th«hr 
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own words, preferring the salvation of 
souls to their own private interests. But 
the answer of the cardinal excited the 
most lively fears among the *' detain-' 
ers" of ecclesiastical lands, by inveigh- 1 
ins strongly against such sacrilege,^ ! 
while from necessity he sanctioned the j 
adoption of the law. As an intermedi- 
ate step, the Statute of Mortmain was 
repealed for twenty years, so that the 
church was enabled to receive the do- 
nations which the fears or piety of the 
nation might be induced to bestow upon 
it. But the bull published by Paul IV. 
in the next year, which virtually an- 
nulled all these acts of the legate, proved 
how little faith can be placed in the 
promises of a power which arrogates 
to itself the right of absolving the sa- 
cred tie which is established by an oath. 
This parliament had in all probability 
been greatly bribed, so that litde oppo- 
sition was made to the wishes of the 
queen and clergy ; and Gardiner, what- 
ever may be our opinion of him as a 
man, showed considerable talents as 
a politician. The severe acts against 
heresy were renewed, and others passed, 
which tended to strengthen the hands in 
which the administration of affairs was 
placed. 

§ 366. (a. d. 1555.) Before the com- 
mencement of the terrible persecution 
with which this year was disgraced, a 
question was agitated, as to the manner 
in which the government should pro- 
ceed against heretics : nor should it 
ever be forgotten, that the side of rea- 
son and mercy found its advocate in 
Cardinal Pole. Gardiner, whose opi- 
nions were at variance with these milaer 
plans, had suffered much under the reign 
of Edward, and his politic mind showed 
him that nothing short of the severest 
measures could then have reduced the 
nation to its former dependence on the 
authority of the pope: add to which, 
that there existed a strong feeling of 
personal antipathy between the chan- 
cellor and those who were now subject- 
ed to his power ; and these evil passions 
were strongly excited by the republica- 
tion at Strasburg of his own book, in 
which he had advocated the cause of the 

1 He bade them consider the iudgments of God, 
which fell on Belahazzar, for tua profonely using 
tbo holy vessels, thoueh they had not been taken 
away by faimtelf, but by bis father. 



divorce, and heaped many reproachful 
expressions on the mother of the queen; 
a very delicate piece of vengeance, of 
which he could not but be very sensible. 

The feast of reconciliation with the 
church of Rome, which was established 
by the cardinal, (Jan. 25,) was followed 
by the persecution of men whose only 
crime consisted in their refusing to sub- 
scribe to doctrines which they had pre- 
viously rejected, and from which tney 
had been zealously trying to turn away 
their brethren. In order to give effect 
to this step, and that the state of the re- 
formed part of the population might be 
correctly ascertained, it was ordered, in 
the instructions given by Cardinal Pole, 
that books should be kept by the bishops 
and their officials, in which the names 
of those who had been reconciled to 
the church of Rome might be inserted, 
and that processes might be instituted 
against the rest ;' a measure which, had 
it been carried into effect with any ac- 
tivity, must have constituted an inquisi- 
tion the most formidable that was ever 
established, inasmuch as the previous 
state of the kingdom had induced men 
to declare their real sentiments, and to 
throw aside that caution which is the only 
safeguard against inquisitorial tyranny. 

$ 366. It will be useless to record 
more than the names of the chief re- 
formers who perished in the flames, 
(some particulars shall be added, in 
Appendix F,) for records of this de- 
scription lose their whole force and 
beauty by being abridged ; and if they 
are to benefit us by their perusal, they 
must be examined in all the details of 
the original historians. Rogers was 
burnt in Smithfield, Hooper at Glouces- 
ter, Saunders at Coventry, and Taylor 
at Hadley. Gardiner was disappointed 
with the effect of these executions ; for 
judging of the influence of fear from 
himself, he had miscalculated on the 
power of terror in the cause of religion. 
Nothing but extreme severity could pos- 
sibly have put down the flame whioh 
was now" kindled; but the public exhi- 
bition of those who so patiently suffered, 
animated others to the struggle, and led 
the friends of the papacy to mistrust the 
doctrines of a church which used for its 
support means so diabolical. 



s fikryiMi't Cnnner, 49a 
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The generki feeling of disgust which 
was excited by these seventies,^ was 
fostered by a book in the form of a 
petition against persecution, published 
abroad, and sent over into this country 
by the reformers ; and though the king 
disclaimed any share in these proceed- 
ings, and Alphonsus,' a Spanish friar, 
ventured to preach against them before 
the court, yet no efiectual stop was put 
to them, and they were carried on 
throughout the whole year ; during 
which, four bisjiops, thirteen priests, 
and fifty others, suflfered at the stake. 
The disappointment with regard to 
Mary's expected delivery' did not tend 
to lessen the number of these execu- 
tions ; for it is reported that she had 
conceived an idea that she should never 
be brought to bed till all the heretics 
in prison were burnt. Their deaths, 
however, did not procure for her the 
relief for which she looked ; and before 
the end of the year Philip began to neg- 
lect her, having given up all hopes of 
a family, the only circumstanqe which 
could nave procured for him an influ- 
ence in the country, and fulfilled the 
ambitious views with which he had 
formed the connexion. 

$ 807. The steps which were taken 
to detect and convict heretics had gone 
very near the establishment of an in- 
quisition ; for the justices of the peace 
were directed to look out some woll- 
affected persons in every parish, who 
might give secret information concern- 
ing their neighbours ; and the lieute- 
nant of the'Towcr was ordered to allow 
the use of torture for the discovery of 
the truth ; and though these instru- 
ments were probably applied to the 
detection of civil as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal offences, yet where, under a govern- 
ment so earnest in the interests of the 
church,^ their introduction had been 
sanctioned, little could be wanting but 
the organization of a chamber of in- 
quisitors. The numerous letters of di- 
rections and thanks for attending the 



* Sirype's Ann. i. 261. 

' A» the subsequent conduct of Phi1i|>, and the 
MKerai character of Alphonnus de Castro, (see 
Wliit«*8 Evidence against Catholicism, note 6, 
p. 251, 2d edit.) prevent ua'from attributing this 
measure lo Chrisfian charity, their opinion whb 
regard tofinijmpoHcv of these severities is at least 
■trongfjr uiJHiiit. Strype's Ecc. Mem. v. 333. 

* Bonieiy fbL m. 174, ibt. 419, 8vo. 
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execution of henetics, which were ad- 
dressed to the gentry, prove that the 
civil power, when it became the hand- 
maid of superstitious intolerance, stood 
jn need of every support, lest the unre- 
strained feelings of the common people 
should have tempted them to commit 
acts of violence against a government 
which was turning the power intrusted 
to it for the preservation of its subjects 
to their destruction, both of body and 
soul. The prisons were filled with the 
friends of the Reformation, numbers of 
whom were found ready to undergo any 
sufferings in the cause on which their 
hopes were fixed.* Many fled beyond 
sea, and many more temporised with 
the civil authority, by publicly attend- 
ing mass, or entirely renouncing their 
faith. 

But the apostasy of these members is 
not more painful than the disputes by 
which these persecuted believers added 
to their own suffl'rings. They quar- 
relled on the subject of freewill and 
predestination;^ and in the discussion, 
unfortunately, some of them fell into 
PeLagianism ; nor was the evil confined 
to this country," but arose also among 
the English who were scattered on the 
Continent, and broke out with disgrace- 
ful warmth at Frankfort^ and other 



< Strype's Cranmer, 501, ii. III. xiv. 

^ See nn account of this dispute in a pamphlet 
published by Archbishop Laurence. Great offence 
was taken at some of tne prisoners in (he King*a 
Bench, for gaming, (1554, 5,) and- they, in defend^ 
inj^ themselves, maintained strongly the doctrines 
o! election and reprobation, running into Amino- 
mianism ; compromises were made, but no solid 
reconciliation was effected. Bradford wrote a trea- 
tise on predestination, which he sent to Oxford, ffx 
the approbation of Cranmer, Ridley, and l«atimer. 
The bishop of London alone answered him, bat 
did not approve of the work. The conduct of 
some of the parties appears to have been disgrace- 
ful. Authentic Documents relative to the Pre- 
destinarian Controversy, 8vo. Oxford, 1819. 

• Sirype's Cranmer, 507, ii. IIL xv. 

'^ There is a full but prejudiced accoiint of the 
troubles at Frankfort, printed 1575; it was re- 
printed in 1642, and is contained in the Phcsnix, 
vol. ii. Fuller ^ives a largo abstract of it, viii. 
p. 25, &c. It IS highly favourable tQ the non- 
conforming party. (1554) The magistrates of 
Frankfort had granted the use of a church to 
some English fugitives, provided thev would com- 
ply with a Frencji congregation which had fled 
there from Glastonbury. These persons altered 
some portion of the Common Prayer, to adapt the 
service to that of the other church, arid invited (he 
English fugitives to come and join them : thie, 
however, was refused bv many, (e. g. the churcbee 
at Straaburg and Zurick,) in oomequence of tlM. 
alteration of the Common Prayer. Thia dilute 
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places. Great objections were raised 
against the Common Prayer Book^ and 
the Communion Service, and in this 
part of the quarrel Knox rendered him- 
self conspicuous. 

$ 368. Pole had always been averse 
to violent persecution, but was unable 
to show any opposition to it sufllciently 
strong even to mitigate its severity ; for, 
independently of tne suspicions which 
were entertained concerning his own 
opinions, Gardiner had sent unfavour- 
able reports of his conduct to the apos- 
tolic chamber. The end of the latter 
was now drawing near, and served, but 
too late, to teach him the vanity of pur- 
suits unconnected with our duty. He 
had seen the religion which he upheld 
triumph over its opponents ; he had 
himself been restored, and raised to 
eminence and power; he had beheld 
his personal enemies at his feet ; and 
contributed probably to the condemna- 
tion of 'men with whom he had before 
been connected as a brother bishop ; 

continued for some time to distract ihe church- nnd 
KnojK and Whiitinghnni, in order to assist their 
cause, submitted a plaiforni of the Prayer Bool< 
to Calvin, who animadverted on it, as contniiiinp 
many points which were childish and trifling; hut 
their account of (he book is obviously unfair ; and 
Calvin could hardly have judged oi the ({uestiot) 
from this imperfect document. (He might, how- 
ever, have seen the book before (his time, though 
the sending the platform seems to imply the con- 
trary.) A part of the Geneva service was now in- 
troduced, and in consequence of the ofTenrc lakon 
at this, another form wa« composed to be used for 
a lime. In the mean season Cox came lo V>anl<- 
fort, and after some difficulty establislicd the use 
of the Common Prayer. '1 here were pr«)l)al»ly 
faults on both sides. (1557.) There was a hc- 
cond dispute about church discipline. Mr. Ash- 
ley having been brought before the ecclfsi;i?!icjil 
authorities for censunng some of the nrinis;crs, 
rejected their authority, as bring parlies in the 
dispute. The congregation generally took his 
part, and awempted to frame now laws for disri- 
plinc. Robert Horno. dean of Durham, and af|nr- 
wards bishop of Winchester, was then pastor, and 
•fter fruitless attempts at reconciliation on both 
sides, he ubimately (quitted the place. 

This church was. in its constitution, under both 
the old and new discipline, perfectly* "indepen- 
dent." It consisted ot a pastor, assistant elders. 
who performed in turn the clerical duties, and 
deacons. They laid down their offices annually, 
and an election took place, accompanied by impo- 
sition of hands. Ordinary members were admit- 
ted into communion upon making a declaration 
of faith, and subscribing to the form of discipline ; 
and questions, if any objections were raised ngoinst 
the ministers, were ultimately referred to the con- 
gregation. (Phccnix, ii. 125, &c.) In the details 
of the discipHne of this church, we may see the 
platform of what was often attempted, and ulti- 
mately eatablisfaed daring the usurpation. 

I Stt7pe*p £ccl, Mem. ▼. 406, 4tc 



and having scarcely learnt the inutility 
of those measures to which he bad been 
instrumental, he, too, was called away 
to answer before the Judge etemJ, 
(Nov. 12.) He was a shrewd, cleTcr 
man, and probably much more of a 
politician than a churchman. The 
treatment which he had himself re- 
ceived may account for some of his 
virulence, if it cannot excuse it: nor 
does he appear to have been totally de- 
void of kindness towards Protestants: 
for during his prosperity he screened 
Sir Thomas Smith and R. Ascham from 
persecution := and it must never be fo^ 
gotten, that he efTectually prevented this 
country from falling under the Spanish 
yoke at a moment when his personal 
interests would Jiave induced him to 
promote a connexion with that court.* 
The circumstance which weighs most 
strongly against liis character is the ill 
opinion which Cranmer always enlc^ 
tained of him, and which would hardly 
have been the case with one so kini- 
hearted and forgiving as the archbishop, 
had he not known him to have been a 
bad man. 

§ ;J(;9. In the earlier part of the sum- 
mer, the queen had been engaged in 
rebuilding the convent of Franciscans 
at Grconwich ; and for the purpose of 
endowitig as many religious houses as 
she could, gave up all the church lands 
vested in the crown, and in the end of 
the year discharged the clergy from the 
payment of first-fruits and tenths ; ani- 
ious, no doubt, that the church should 
be provided for in temporalities, as well 
as reformed in its discipline : for in the 
convocation which was held by Cardi- 
nal Pole, (Novembi»r 2d,) many con- 
stitutions were made, highly beneficial 
to the ecclesiastical body, in preventing 
abuses and reforming its members, and 
which, bad they been carried into full 
execution, must have gone fartoestt' 
blish the Roman Catholic religion, for 
a time nt least, on a firm basis. For 
errors and faults in practice are w 
much more obvious to mankind in 
general than any other species of evili 
that whenever strict clerical duty is ob- 
served, the mass of the people will be 
little likely to exarpine, with any sefe- 
rity, the tenets of their instructors, ml 



3 Strype's Life of Smith, 48, 50, 
> Burnet, ii. 806. 
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will take for granted the soundness of 
the speculative opinions of men who 
li?e with propriety. Nor were the 
plans of reformation adopted by the 
cardinal confined to mere discipline, 
for he purposed to have reformed the 
Necessary Doctrine and Erudition of 
any Christian Man,* and to have pub- 
lished it, as well as a translation of the 
New Testament, and to have established 
caUiedral schools. 

§ 370. (a. d. 1556.) One of the ear- 
liest acts of this year was the degrada- 
tion and burning of Cranmer. He had 
been condemned on the 12th of Sep- 
temb,?r preceding, and afterwards sum- 
moned to appear before the pope while 
he was detained a prisoner in Oxford ; 
and when a sufficient period had elapsed 
to procure an answer from this fictitious 
tribunal, where his condemnation took 
place in consequence of his supposed 
contumacious absence, he was- publicly 
degraded by Bonner and Thirlby, the 
former of whom added the bitterness of 
personal malice and reproachful words 
to an ofHce in itself sufficiently distress- 
ing. It was indeed peculiarly embarrass- 
ing to Thirlby, who had always retained 
for the archbishop that love and reve- 
rence which a long acquaintance with 
his virtues had justly procured him: 
but the power of inflicting such wounds 
gratified the bishop of London, that most 
low of persecutors. The fall of which 
this good man was subsequently guilty, 
in signing the recantation, takes off from 



> This wa« done by Bonner. The tiile of the 
work is, A Protiiablc and Necessary Doctrine, 
with certain Homilies adjoined thereto, set forth 
hy the Rvv. Father in God Gdinonde bbihop of 
London. &c. 6lc. for the diocetw of London. 1555. 

The first part is the same work as the. Erudi- 
tion, mutatis mutandis: e. g. the article on con- 
firmation is changed ; it lays greater stress on the 
necessity of beins confirmed. In the explanation 
of the Crf^ed, all which opposes the papal supre- 
macy is left out, and that doctrine distmctly staled. 
In the Sacrament of the ^har, the doctrine of the 
real presence and transubstantiation is tauffht; but 
the Ten Commandments are still divided in the 
Protestant manner. The volume next contains 
injunctions sent to his clersy. Then follow thir- 
teen homilies, said to be done bv the bishop and 
his chaplains ; but one or two of them agree al- 
most entirely with those published by Cranmer: 
the names of liarpsficld and Pendleton ai<e affizea 
to some of them. There was another aet of homi- 
lies published by Bonner in 1558, in number thir- 
ty, which are totally different from these, a^lyinff 
peculiarly to the sacraments and the doctrine* of 
the church of Rome ; they are sometimes bound 
op, instead of the former, with the oopieeof the 
ProfitmbU tnd NecefMTj Doottbe. 



the whole of the glorious dignity with 
which the closing scene of the other 
martyrs was enlightened ; but it cannot 
but afibrd a useful and consolatory les- 
son to the Christian of the present day. 
If one so gifted as Cranmer was inade- 
quate to withstand the influence of kind- 
ness and attention when used to mislead 
him, though he had been before able to 
view with tranquillity the prospects of 
death ; how careful should we be against 
the temptations of prosperity ! If one 
who had so fallen was subsequently en- 
abled to meet death with such pious re- 
signation and firmness, what confidence 
itiay we place in the grace of God, whose 
strength is perfected in weakness ! The 
condemnation of this good man to the 
flames, notwithstanding his recantationt 
was to him a most fortunate occurrence ; 
for it brought him back to that Christian 
condition which his concession had lost; 
but it is peculiarly unfavourable to the 
character of Mary ; for with whatever 
view we examine it, we can hardly help 
suspecting that a vindictive spirit was 
exercised, even if she be acquitted of 
any personal animosity against one who 
had played so conspicuous a part in the 
divorce of her mother. Cranmer ex- 
hibited most decidedly the influence of 
religion on a mind naturally sensible 
and strong. There was little brilliant in 
his talents, or commanding in his under- 
stand ing," yet the sound sense which he 
possessed made him produce more efiect 
in the Reformation in this country than 
any other person. Much of this, during 
the reign of Edward, was owing to the 
situation which he filled ; but few others, 
unless they had possessed his judgment, 
his Christian feelings, and simplicity, 
would have been able to weather the 
storms to which his bark was exposed 
during the tumultuous period of the 
reign of Henry VIII.' To him we 
chiefly owe the Articles of our church, 

'Dr. Laurence (archbishop of Cashel) gives 
much higher commendations - to the talents of 
Cranmer, and even prefers htm to Ridley ; the 
opinion expressed in the text is taken from Bur- 
net. Bampton Lect. p. 205, (11, 12, 13.) 

> Fuller's view of thi^ part of his historv is fu 
less favourable, (p. 371.) Cranmer ** had done np 
ill, and privately many good offices for the Pro- 
testants, yet his cowardly compliance hitherto 
with popery, against his conscience, cannot be ex> 
cused; serving the times present in his pnctice|..< 
tnd waidng oe a fatnrealtenaionin his hqpes vu . 

J* 
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the first book of Homilies, as well as 
much of the compilation of the Com- 
mon Prayer. To him we owe one of 
the brightest examples of a primitive 
and apostolic bishop ; and if in his early 
days we cannot admire the zeal with 
which he advocated the divorce, if in 
his latter end we deplore his fall,* let 
us remember that he was but a humon 
being like ourselves, and that the bless- 
injg^s of which he was the instrument, 
allproceed from a heavenly Source, to 
which our gratitude is chiefly due. 

$371. These victims, however, did 
not satisfy the friends of religious in- 
tolerance, for the fires of persecution 
were lighted throughout the country, 
and the persons who sufl^ered in them 
wete chiefly taken from the lower ranks 
of life. Neither age nor infirmity, 
ignorance or learning, could free those 
who refused to submit to the dogmati- 
cal dicta of a corrupted church from 
the most cruel of deaths. During the 
year, eighty-five persons of different 
descriptions were burnt, and by their 
constancy animated their brethren to 
be et^ually firm in the same cause. 
Notwithstanding the danger, ministers 
were everywhere found to instruct their 
flocks, and ready to expose themselves 
to death for their religious opinions. 
Nay, the very terrors of persecution 
most strongly pleaded in favour of a 
faith which could enable men to endure 
them patiently; and the government 
was at last obliged to prevent the peo- 
ple from expressing any signs of appro- 
bation towards the martyrs, and to order 
housekeepers to keep away their ap- 
prentices from a sight which might urge 
them to violence against the execution- 
ers, or admiration of the victims. The 
country was supplied with books and 
religious tracts from the reformers who 
were beyond sea, and out of the reach 
of personal risk, but to whose spiritual 
welfare the calm which they enjoyed 
waa far more dangerous than the storm 
which was raging in England ; for in- 
stead of passing their time in mortifica- 

> The eiz confessions o»rocantation8 made by 
CFBTimer are curious in pointing out the imper- 
ceptible steps by which he was led on from one 
pomt to another, till he gave up and renounced 
almost all that he had ever taught, and assented 
directly to the errors of the church of Rome. Five 
of these ape in Strrpe^s Eoc Mem. v. 392, ikc, 
tlMoUMr in Fox, 0^559. 



tion and prayer, to which the sufieringi 
i of the reformed at home might surely 
have directed them, they comqaeaced 
those disputes about the liturgy and 
ceremonies, which have ended in di- 
viding the Protestant church, and hum- 
bling us in the si^ht of our opponents.' 

$ ;n^2. Gardind Pole was now raised 
to the archiepiscopal see of Canterburj, 
to which his consecration took place 
the day after the martyrdom of Cran- 
mer; for it seems that he had some 
scruples about entering into the bishop- 
ric during the life of its former occupier. 
His pall and bull of consecration had 
long been in England ; for though the 
pope bore no good-will towards him, 
which indeed he soon manifested, jet 
h(* had now no grounds for refusing a 
favour which the queen so earnestly 
desired ; since she on her part was ex- 
erting herself in promotincf the tempo- 
ral interests of tlie church. She re- 
established several religious houses, 
particularly those which had suffered 
for their adherence to her mother ; con- 
verted the chapter at Westminster into 
a monastic foundation ; and took every 
means to destroy the documents of the 
former reign, which either favoured the 
Reformation or cast disgrace on her 
present coadjutors, by testifying their 
former compliance ; an act which in 
itself is haraly justifiable, and which 
has had the enect of obscuring the his- 
tory of the period, and leaving on the 
minds of those who study an impres- 
sion as injurious to the cause which it 
was meant to benefit, as any positive 
testimony could have afibrded. 

§ 373. (a. d. 1557.) The next yeir 
commenced ^vith the visitation of the 
two universities, in which the commis- 
sioners seem to have reformed such 
real abuses as they met with ; though 
one of their chief employments was to 
dig up the bones of Bucer and Fagiot 
at Cambridge, which were burnt on 
account of the heresy of their former 
owners ; and those of the wife of Peter 
Martyr at Oxford, which were buried 
in a dung-heap, because she had died 
excommunicated. This absurd brtUvm 
fulmen was but the prelude to moie 
serious persecutions, which were ct^ 
ried on with unabated vigoar over the 
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agdom. The sufferers amounted in 
a year to seventy-nine, which num- 
r was probably increased by a coih- 
ssion given to Bonner ana twenty 
lers for the discovery of heresy and the 
nishment of certain offences, in which 
jy were invested with all the aulhor- 

which the infliction of fine and impri- 
iment could afford them. This, though 
difierent from the establishment 
the inquisition, was a very important 
p towards its introduction. In all 
!se transactions, the cardinal was pro- 
l)ly not guilty of any of the severest 
most cruel measures. He seems to 
ve tried, in a quiet manner, to check 
J vehemence of the bishop of Lon- 
1 i but he possessed neither firmness 
character nor influence sufTicient to 
est these tyrannical proceedings : he 
1 indeed dismissed several persons 

very equivocal submission; but by 
doing exposed himself to the malice 
the pope, which broke out on the 
lowing occasion. 
$ 374. Paul IV. had persuaded Hen- 

II. of France to break the truce 
th Spain, contrary to all good faith ; 
ii when, after the battle of St. Qa in- 
itio which the English had assWed 
« forces of Philip, the pope found 
bself exposed to the po\vcr of the 
pariiards by tho removal of the army 
I the duke of Guise from Italy, be 
ented his rage on Pole, for not having 
KTented this step of the Engli;sh cabi- 
ct, withdrew his lecfantine powers, 
nd summoned him to Rome to answer 
le charges which were brought against 
im of favouring heresy. Peto, the 
Wen*s confessor, was invested wiih 
^ authority of which the archbishop 
^deprived; but Miry, justly offended 
nhese hasty decisions, refused to ad- 
lit hiin into the kingdom. These 
Warbances, however, were quickly 
nought to a conclusion, for the advance 
f the duke of Alva on Rome reduced 
^e. pope to the nt-cessity of a peace, 
Dp of the secret articles of which was 
^e restoration of Pole. 

(a. D. 1558.) The loss of Calais and 
uisnes, which seems to have been 
liefly owing to the defeciiv(» manner 

which they were supplied, hrouijht 
e dissatisfaction of the English na- 
m to its summit; nor did the difUcul- 
s, chiefly flnancial» with which the 



' council were surrounded, suffer them 
to adopt a rapid attack on the former 
I fortress, a step strenuously recom- 
mended by the king. A parliament 
was now assembled, and relieved them 
from a part of their difficulties by a 
I grant of money, which came too late 
I to retrieve the errors that had been 
I committed, and on the prorogation of it 
the bishops renewed their persecutions. 
Thirty-nine suffered this year, making 
the total of the victims during this reign 
amount to two hundred and seventy. 
Some authors^ give a much larger 
number ; but humanity shudders ut 
fhis ; and in a proclamation now put 
forth, the people are forbidden even to 
pray for the sufferers, a step in perse- 
cution much more unchristian than 
could have been conceived, had not 
experience taught us how far the evil 
passions may carry human beings, 
when unrestrained by a sense of reli- 
gion. Bonner himself seems to have 
been glutted with murder, and to have 
confined his exertions to the personal 
castigation of his ill-fated prisoners. 

§ llr5. At length, however, it pleased 
Almighty God to put an end to these 
cruelties by the death of Mary, who, 
after a protracted state of declining 
health and suffering, ended her inglo- 
rious career on the seventeenth of No- 
vember. With all her faults, she must 
be allowed the praise of sincerity : for 
the love she bore to the Roman Catho- 
lic riligion and the papacy, induced 
her to arlvahce its suppoised interests at 
her own expense,' as well as that of 
her per:jecuted subjects ; and her chief 
misfortune seems to have been this, 
that a genius which would have shone 
in a nunnery was exalted to a throne. 
Her temper, naturally sour, had been 

> TioH Riirlciizh reckons it at 400. (Burnet, 
p iii. l."9 fol . 454 8vo.) The writer to Ridley, 
/>• (^wHt Domini, n? fOO in ihe two first yean of 
<li(> per^e u inn (Buri^t. vol. ii. 272, fol., 658, 
i*\o ) Th 8 wag prohably Grindal. Strype makes 
i» 2S>». VI fyMi. V>c. Mem. Tlic numben as 
giv«»n aMniifl'lv bv Burnei amount to 370. 

3 Her ftMiiid'i'iors were niaJe out of the reve- 
v.[ie< of tl.n rrttwn. and instead of making a cain 
or ijiKJ'infH.*. lis was the general plan of the Re- 
frt-iiH'ioM. nhe offiTcd not up unto the Lord, of 
thit whiorh r«mf h«*r noihifif;. Among othor do- 
na iong. nhi' K:ive some rcotories, which were in 
ihK hH»id« of the crown, to Oxford, to repair the 
i«<>ho«>lH ; a <d restored I he temporalitiea to Dur- 
ham whirh had been taken ewmy at a prey tor 
the duke of Northumberland. 
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rendered morose by the sufierings 
which she underwent; and her per- 
sonal animosity was so wrapped up 
under the garb of religion, that she 
probably did not distinguish between 
the two. Had she met with moro wise 
and liberal counsellors, she might have 
escaped much of the obloquy with 
which her name was then and is still 
loaded; and had she followed the ad- 
vice of Cardinal Pole, she would pro- 
bably have avoided many of those 
enormities which disgrace human na- 
ture, and are an everlasting stigma on 
the Christian religion. The legate 
himself breathed his last within sixteen 
hours of his mistress ; a man very dif- 
ferent from those with whom he was 
politically connected, and who sought 
to establish the religion he professed. 



by reforming obvioas abuses, and by 
gentleness of treatment. It does not 
appear that he always wished to ab- 
stain from severe measures against 
heretics ; but, as it has been before 
observed, he could not follow the bent 
of his own mind ; and it is not un- 
worthy of remark^ that the only par- 
don^ issued for a heretic in this reign 
was granted at his intercession. Many 
Protestants had formed a very different 
opinion concerning him, and believed 
that he was in fact the friend of the 
Reformation ;* but this false idea' was 
soon taken off; and on finding their 
mistake, it is not wonderful that they 
should feel exasperated against him, 
though his conduct throughout seems 
to have been that of a reasonable aad 
siixcere Roman Catholics 



CHAPTER Vm. 

DURING PART OF THE REIGN OF EUZABETH, NOV. 17^ 1558—1663. 

401. Varied proepects of Elizabeth. 402. Prudence of her conduct. 403. Goronation ; ptrfiiitfHrt. 
404. Bishoprics pillaged by the crown. 405. Conference in Westminster Abbey. 406. ConvO' 
cation; injunctions. 407. Ejection of the recusant clerg:^. 408. Court of high commiinoR; 
images. 409. Consecution of bishops. 410. Defective ministry arising partl]^ from the porerty 
of the church. 411. Reforms; Jewel's Apology. 412. Parliament { convocation. 413. "^ 
of the Reformation. Evils arising from the Retormation. 



§ 401. The prospects of Elizabeth 
upon her succession to the throne were 
of that varied nature which give birth 
to, as well as require, superior abilities ; 
nor would it have been easy to decide 
whether or no the dangers which threat- 
ened her from without were balanced 
by the domestic advantages with which 
her reign was commenced. Against 
France and Scotland, her nearest neigh- 
bours, she was engaged in open hostili- 
ties, and the loss of Calais had so dispi- 
rited the nation, that they were unable 
to exert themselves for its recovery, dis- 
satisfied as they were at the idea of 
losing it. The army and navy which 
she possessed were scarcely adequate 
to the defence of her shores, and the 
pecuniary resources of the kingdom too 
low to afford her the means of recruit- 
ing them with efTect. The plans of 
retormation in religion, which she had 
determined to adopt, were likely to 
alienate her only ally, and it was pro- 



bable that no small number of the people 
of England who adhered to the Romtn 
Catholic persuasion would eniertaii^ 
sentiments little different from those of 
Philip. These disad van tastes werecouia^ 
terpoised by the unanimity of the nm^'^ 
tion ; for no monarch ever ascended tl^ 
throne with stronger expressions o^ 
public opinion in their favour, orwhos^^ 
character stood higher in the estimalio"«^ 
of all orders. The cruelties of the lat ^ 
reign had gone far beyond the wishc ^ 
of most of the more violent Roman C»T 
tholics ; and the disgraces which ht^" 
attended the arms of England had r^'^r 
dered the peo[)le generally dissatisfif^ 
with the government : to which it TDM.y 
be added, that Elizabeth had been lb<? 
victim of much personal vexation, an» 
the good conduct whi^h she had eili*' 
bited under very trying circurastaneeSt 

' Strypc*s E«»c. Mem. vi. 1*9. 
2 Crnnnier 498. A|ip. Izzxii. 
* Ecc. Mem. v. 542. 
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lad given her a just lltle to the popular- 
ly which usually attends the oppressed. 
$ 402. The first acts of her reign were 
Itctated hy great prudence, and she 
eems to have been peculiary fortunate 
s well as judicious in the selection of 
ie persons by whom these transactions 
rare chiefly directed. In the coramu- 
ications which she made to foreign 
ourts, to inform them of her succession, 
he gratefully acknowledged the per- 
onal debt which she owed to Philip, 
lor did she neglect to send a despatch 
the court of Rome; but Paul IV. 
efused to acknowledge her legitimacy, 
md threatened to show her no favour, 
since she had assumed without his con- 
currence a crown which was held in fee 
of the apostolic see; a haufi^htiness of 
proceeding which must be deemed the 
first step to that animosity between the 
two courts, of which the efTects were so 
severely felt by the Roman Catholics 
of England. She seems indeed at this 
time to have desired as much union 
between her subjects of different per- 
suasions as was compatible with her 
own religious opinions and those which 
tkey severally professed; for though 
she had always been bred up a Pro- 
testant, and decidedly favoured that side 
of the question, yet, in retaining twelve 
of those who had belonged to the coun- 
cil of duecn Mary as her own privy 
counsellors, she gave the surest pledge 
that she had no intention of introducing 
any very violent innovations. No one 
could have doubted her inclination to 
promote the cause of the Reformation, 
«pce one 6f the first cares which occu- 
pied her attention was the ap[K)intment 
<>f a committee to examine into the ser- 
yice of Edward VI., and to alter what- 
•▼« was amiss; yet its consultations 
^ere accompanied with a marked atten- 
tion to prudence, rather than by zeal for 
■Iteration; and the same feature be- 
longed to the other proceedingat of this 
period. The only innovation* in the 
church service which she sanctioned on 
her own authbrity consisted in allowing 
the Ten Commandments, as well as the 
Gospel and Epistle, to be read in the 
▼ulf^r tongue; and the same procla- 
mation which enjoined this, forbade both 
parties to preach or expound them," di- 



' zecting that the adoption of the English 
language in the public prayers should 
be confined to the Litany, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Creed. This step was 
perhaps rendered necessary by the 
eagerness to reform which was exhi- 
bited by certain persons desirous of en- 
tering on controversial subjects, and 
anxious to get rid of every thing which 
offended thein, without waiting for the 
dilatory process of legal enactments. «. 
The queen, however, possessed far too 
much sense to permit such tumultuary 
, alterations, and her own conduct was * 
' characterized by firmness as well as 
prudence. She began her political 
career by trying to gain the good opi- 
nion and affection of all her subjects ; 
and the condescending propriety of her 
personal manner contributed greatly to 
produced this desired effect. She readily 
presented herself to the eyes of all or- 
ders, and assumed a demeanour which, 
though rather theatrical, was very tak- 
ing with the multitude. When, for 
instance, she was proceeding on her 
way to the coronation,* (a. d. 1559,) a 
character in one of the city pageants, 
representing Truth, presented her with 
an English Bible, she kissed it, and 
with both her hands held it up, and then, 
laid it upon her breast, and greatljf 
thanking the city for that present, said 
she would often read over that book. 

§ 403. (Jan. 15.) She was crowned 
by Oglethorp, bishop of Carlisle, as 
none of the other Roman Catholic bi- 
shops would consent to take part in the 
ceremony.* They foresaw the influence 
which her reign must probably have on 
religion ; and being most of them un- 
willing to make new changes in their 
faith, they determined not to contribute 
in any degree to her establishment on 
the throne ; a species of policy as un- 
sound in principle as it was injurious to 
themselves in its effects ; for unless 
they pretended to alter the line of legal 
I succession by their noncompliance, it 
I could hardly have any other tendency 
i than that of alienating the mind of the 
queen from their cause, and certainly 
conveyed an idea that they wished to 
frighten her into compliance with their 
views : a step in itself unwarrantable, 
and which argued great ignorance of 



1 Strype's Annals, L 77. 



ajbid. 



* Strype's Annals, L 43. 



•Ibid. L 73. 
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her temper and disposition. Fully con- 
scious of the difficulties with which the 
kingdom was encompassed, she hasten- 
ed to compose her differences with 
foreign powers, in order that every faci- 
lity might be given to the internal settle- 
ment of the government ; and quickly 
assembled a parliament, to frame sucn 
laws as might bring back the state of 
religion to nearly the same condition as 
had been established in the days of her 
brother. The first act of this session 
restored to the crown the fullest author- 
ity over all persons within the realm, 
without conferring the appellation which 
had been previously borne with it ; for 
Elizabeth seems to have entertained 
some scruples as to the lawfulness of 
assuming the title of supreme head of 
the church, as belonging to Him only 
who is head over all. The powers, 
however, which were conveyed by it 
M-ere fully ample to answer every pur- 
pose of reform,* and she was em- 
powered to appoint commissioners, 
whose jurisdiction had bounds as inde- 
finite as the supremacy itself. An oath, 
too, was imposed on all persons holding 
or taking any ofl5ce, and most severe 
and unreasonable penalties affixed to 
the refusal of it. During the whole of 
the debate on this act, the strongest 
opposition was shown on the part of the 
Roman Catholic bishops, who advocated 
the cause of civil liberty ; being na- 
turally adverse to opinions so much at 
variance with what they had lately pro- 
fessed, and which were at the same 
time likely to eject them from their pre- 
ferments. 

§ 404. Nor were the temporal inte- 
rests of the queen forgotten ; for besides 
having the tenths and first-fruits restored 
to her, she was allowed to take posses- 
sion of any ecclesiastical lands or pro- 
perty belonging to vacant sees, and to 
transfer an equivalent from such impro- 
priations as were vested in the crown, 
a law which ijave occasion to many ex- 
changes seriously detrimental to the 
bishoprics ; and it is hardly to be doubt- 
ed, that the intention of those who 
passed the bill corresponded with the 
effects produced by it,« for who was 
likely to examine scrupulously into the 
fairness of the exchange while the pre» 
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ferment was vacant, and the appoiat- 
ment of the successor vested in the aahdi 
[ of the very authority which pillaged the 
benefice ?" 

§ 406. The act of uniformity, too, 
I passed during this session, which, by 
restoring the use of the Common Prayer 
I Book, gave back to the laity the full 
I enjoyment of the sacrament of the 
I Eucharist under both kinds. These in- 
! novations, however, were not made 
without keeping up at least the- appear- 
ance of free discussion ; for a disputa- 
tion was appointed to be held in West- 
minster Abbey, in which the advocatea 
of either faith might advance the argu- 
ments in fayour of their own opinioni, 
and endeavour to refute the positioDi 
of their adversaries : but though this 
conference was commenced with all due 
formality, yet it ended in tumuh and 
confusion, and served only to widen the 
breach between the contending parties. 
The failure on this occasion seems to 
have been entirely owing to the Roman 
Catholics ; for they refused to comply 
with the conditions on which the debate 
was to take place. It had been agreed 
that each party should read their argu- 
ments on the questions, and then give \ht 
written documents to their opponeots, 
who on the next day were reciprocally 
to answer each other, and to transfer 
their papers. The points of discussion 
were, 1. Whether it were contrary to 
the word of God and the custom of tie 
primitive church, to use an tinknoim 
tongue in the public service, and admi- 
nistration of the sacraments. 2. Whether 
every church has power to appoint ritei 
and ceremonies, or to alter them, pro- 
vided it be done to edification. 3. Whe- 
ther the mass could be proved by the 
word of God to be a propitiatory sacri- 
fice for the dead and the living. But 
on the first day, though Cole delivered 
a long oration on the first question, the 
Roman Catholics refused to ^ive in a 
copy of their arguments, ana on the 
second day the conference was broken 
up, through a dispute about the order 
of proceeding, and in consequence of 



1 Staiuteg of the Realm. 



2 Ibid. 
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' So well aware of the evil tendency of this lav 
were the bishops who were first coneecrated. thit 
they ofTiTed the queen to raise for her an inecMM 
of a thousand marks, if she would stop these es» 
changes; but their application was ineflfectoaL 
Strype*s Grindal, 49. 
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some applause which had been given 
to the Protestant advocates on the former 
occasion. Thus ended the disputation, 
of which the result was such as mig^ht 
naturally have been expected from this 
sort of exhibition, in wnich all the t)as- 
sions are excited by its publicity, and 
no room left for quiet discussion; and 
yet it was not without its use.' The ill 
conduct of the Roman Catholic advo- 
cates turned the general opinion against 
them, and the Reformation made much 
progress in the sentiments of the nume- 
rous hearers, and through them in the 
country at large ; for ail men readily 
exclaimed^ that the present issue was 
produced by those who knew that their 
opinions could not stand the test of sober 
reason ; and who, therefore, preferred 
the dissolution of the conference, to ex- 
hibiting their own weakness ; ' which 
observation w^ much favoured by what 
was said by the bishops of Lincoln and 
Worcester, who objected, in toto, to 
thus allowing the laity to become judges 
in ecclesiastical affairs, and concerning 
doctrines which had been before settled 
by the Catholic church, and were not 
now therefore to be called m question 
by any biit an assembly of divmes ; a 
method of solving^the difficuhy which 
must appear reasonable to those who 
believe in an infallible church, but 
which is unfortunately equally conclu- 
sive against every species of amendment 
or reformation, wherein the interests of 
such a church are concerned. 

$ 406. The convocation had been as- 
sembled at the same time as the parlia- 
ment," and certain articles which were 
exhibited in the Lower House, and sent 
up to the bishops, showed the decided 
spirit of popery by which this body 
was actuated, as well as the favour 
which was shown to such opinions 
in the univetsilies, whete these ar- 
ticles had received many subscriptions. 

> There is a document in Burnet, II. iiLNo. 5, 
ligned by several of the privv council, attifburing 
the whole blame to the bishops who refuted to 
produce their opinions on paper. The bishops of 
liocoln and Winchester were the next day com- 
mitted to the Tower, and the rest of the Roman 
Catholic disputants obliged to find bail for their 
personal appearance before the council ia of en as 
tt sat. A step which, thoufi[h it may poestblv be 
defendedL on the plea of their disorderly conduct, 
cannot but appear severe and vexatious. See 
Stryoe's Ann. u 139. 

> mryp«*8 Ann. L 80. 

w 



These exertions, however, produced no 
effect. 

The queen's Injunctions were pub- 
lished during this spring,' which cor- 
respond in most respects with, those set 
forth in the beginning of the reign of 
Edward VL The chief additions to 
them consist in regulations concerning 
(he marriage of the clergy,* their ha- 
bits, dbc, together with an open decla- 
ration of the supremacy, which the queen 
claimed to herself, and to which allusion 
is made in the thirty-second article of 
our church.' It is here declared that 
the queen neither does nor will challenge 
any other authority than that which was 
used by her father and brother ; viz., 
the sovereignty over all persons born 
within the^ealm, and the exclusion of 
all foreign jurisdiction. These Injunc- 
tions, as well as certain Articles of Visi- 
tation° with respect to parishes, were 
but preparatory steps to the establish- 
ment of the Court of High Commission, 
which was constituted towards the end 
of June, and by means of which a ge- 
neral visitation with regard to eccle- 
siastical matters took place throughout 
the whole kingdom. 

$ 407. The ninth section in the a<^ 
of Parliament^ had enjoinecf all spiritual 
persons holding preferments to take 
the oath of supremacy under pain of 
deprivation ; and this was now tendered 
bv these commissioners. All the bi- 
shops, with the exception of pne only, 
Kitchin of Llandaff, refused so to do, 
and Were* ejected from their sees, to the 
number of fourteen. Whether they 
now acted from conscientious motives, 



> Sparrow's ColF. f.5. 

* G/eat scandal seems to have arisen in tha 
church, in consequence of the indiscreet marriage 
of its ministers. (Sparrow's Coll. p. 76, % 29.) It 
was therefore ordered, that no priest or deacon 
thould marry without the approbation first obfained 
of the bishop and two justi'-es of the pesce for tha 
county, nor without the consent of the parents or 
relatives of the woman, or of the master or mis- 
tress with whom she was at service, in case she 
hsd no relatives, (a pniofof the low rank held by 
the clergy.) I'he marriage of bishops wss to b« 
ssncttbned by the metroptilian and commi>i9i<»nera 
appointed by the queen, and that of deans and 
heads of houses by their vi!«itorst and in ca^e of 
nefflecting these orders, they became inrnpablo 
of noldins ecclesiastical benefices. I know noC 
whether these were ever acted on, but they formed 
one of the heads of examination Mrith the conceal* 
ers. Strype's Ann. v. 163. See % 428. 

• Sparrow's Coll. 81. • Ibid. 175. 
T Stat. RmIid, 1 Bill. o. 1. 
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or hoped by their numbers to force the 
queen into compliance, must, in this 
world, at least, remain a secret ; but as 
several* of them had previously assented 
to the doctrine of the pre-eminence of 
the civil power, their combination looks 
very much like a conspiracy to support 
each other in their refusal. The treat- 
ment* which they experienced after their 
deprivation was generally moderate, 
and in several instances most kind and 
considerate.' Heath resided on his own 
property in Surrey, and was several 
times visited by the queen herself; and 
even Bonner, notwithstanding all the 
enormities of which he had been guilty, 
died a natural death; in prison, indeed, 
for the resentment of the populace ren- 
dered it dangerous for him to leave 
what became a place of safety rather 
than of confinement. The rest of the 
clergy generally complied with the 
changes which were established byJaw, 
,a8, indeed, they had frequently done 
before ; for of 9,400 beneficed men in 
England, there were but 14 bishops, 
6 abbots, 12 deans, 12 archdeacons, 15 
heads of colleges, 60 prebendaries, and 
80 rectors, making a total of 180, who 
Vtrefused to take the oath of supremacy ; 
a number which would appear very in- 
considerable, amounting to little more 
than one in fifty, did we not consider 
the conciliatory steps which the queen 
had taken to satisfy all parties, and the 
modification of the meaning of the oath 
which the declaration in the Injunctions 
implied.^ 



> Strype's Ann. i. 216. a Ibid. 211. 

* R«e note H. in Ltngard's Hist, of Eng. vol. vii. 
where the same treatment is reprectented differ- 
ently. As it is difficult to defend the justice of 
these ejsctments, so it is impossible to deny the 
ttecessity of them. See a considerable account 
of ihemin Fuller, (ix. 58.) Nine sees were now 
vacant, and three bishops fled beyond sea. 

* The publication ofa form of communion to be 
psed nf funerals, and the rubric and absolution in 
the nervire for the Visitation of the Sick, (Spar- 
row'«« Coll. 201.) may be adduced as instances of 
the general wish to coneilia'e exhibited by our 
church. The Roman Catholic population had 
been arrustomed to connect the iaea of a funeral 
with n mas* fir the dead, and when the supers'i- 
tions pnrt of the custom was abrogated, whatever 
Was not unscriptural was retained ; and at the 
moment after that in which the body of a relatiou 

J has been committed to the earth, the surviving re- 
latives sre likely to remember Him through whom 

} we all hope to rise asrain. So again the~ customs 
/ of .the church of Rome had in the minds of the 
I people rendered absolutma by the pnett, at it 
I were, neceMaiy to aalTation; and if any dying 
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I $ 408. Another point into which the 
commissioners inquired was the abuse 
of images;' and, during this summer, 
many appear to have been destroyed. 
When Elizabeth' first came to the 
throne, the zeal of the reformers had 
induced them to outstep the limits of 
the law with regard to these objects of 
national abomination ; but the procla- 
mation of the queen had checked the 
spirit of unauthorized destruction. Her 
own sentiments on this subject were, it 
it must be owned, not very equivocally 
displayed ; it was not in her a toleration 
of what might be deemed innocent by 
some, but the approval of such repre- 
sentations as seem forbidden in Scrip- 
ture. She allowed the rood to remain 
in her own chapel for som« time i' and 
though there was something said about 
images, in the Injunctions and Articles 
of Visitation, yet the cletgy were rather 
ordend not to extol them, than to cast 
them entirely out of places of Christian 
worship, unless they had been super- 
stitiously misused. In the next year," 
indeed, some of the new bishops, with 
a laudable anxiety for God*8 service, 
endeavoured to carry this point, by ad- 
dressing themselves to her majesty, 
and stating at length the arguments 
against the continuance of this abuse ; 
and their exertions seem to have been 
crowned with the success which they 
so well deserved. In this case, the 
temporizing spirit of the queen strongly 
showed itself. She was perfectly right 
in trying to conciliate all her subjects ; 
but as the principles of real toleration 
were not then at all understood, she 
rather compromised the opinions of 

brother humbly and heartily desired this office, if \ 
his scruples made him wish for such a declaratory 
consolation as a fellow-sinner could authoritatively 
give him, a form of absolution was adjoined iis 
the purpose. 
» Strype's Ann. i. 254. • Ibid. 290. \ 

' This crucifix was offensive to many of the i 
bishops : and in 1561 a disputation was bekl, in 
which Parker and Cox supported its remaining — 
Grindal and Jewel argued against it. (Burn. Kef. 
vi 381. No. 60, 8vo.) This seems to have had 
little efTectJ for iii 1565 R. Tracy wrote to Secre- 
tary Cecil, urging him to use his influence for its 
removal, {^ufpe's Ann. il 1980 Between tlii0 
time and .1570, it appears to have been put ont of 
the chapel, and restored again, to the great dislika 
of the people, (Strype's rarker, ii. 35,) and. to 
have been there when the Admonition to Partis^ 
ment was published, 1572. (Strype'e Ann. n- 
200.) 
•Btrype'a Aim. 1390. 
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Protestants than favoured the senti- 
ments of h^r other subjects ; and, in 
endeavouring to induce the Roman 
Catholics to become members of the 
church of England, she ran the risk of 
driving from our communion the sound- 
est friends and ablest supporters of the 
Reformation. 

$409. The next step, which, from its 
•importance to the church, greatly oc- 
cupied the attention of the court, was 
the filling up of the vacant bishoprics. 
It so happened that, from deaths and 
deprivations, almost ail the sees were 
at this moment unoccupied ; nor could 
those bishops who retained their prefer- 
ments for the present, be induced to 
assist in the consecration of men of 
whose opinions they did not approve. 
But against this evil a remedy had been 
provided by the providence of God ; 
for there still existed several members 
of the episcopal order, who, harmg fled 
beyond sea, and escaped the persecu- 
tions of Mary, became the instruments 
of continuing to our church the apos- 
tolical succession of bishops. As much 
evil had been produced during the reign 
of Edward VI. by the favour which 
some individuals holding high situations 
in the church had shown the Roman 
Catholic religion, it was now determined 
to employ great caution in the selection 
of those who were to discharge this 
ntost important duty. 

The character of Matthew Parker, 
■8 well as the personal favour of 
Elizabeth, marked him out as the 
fotnre metropolitan; but his own un- 
willingness to accept so responsible 
tod arduous an office delayed his con- 
secration for nearly a twelvemonth; 
tke ceremony was at last performed, 
on the 17th of December, in the chapel 
ttLambeth, by Scory, who had formerly 
kid the see of Cnichcster, and was 
Bow elected to that of Hereford; Bar- 
low, formerly of Wells, now bishop 
elect of Chichester ; Coverdale, bishop 
of Exeter, who was never reappointed 
to any see ; and Hodgkin, suffragan of 
Bedford.* Strype has been very par- 

' The legnlity of tho Englinh consecrations was 
i 1568 very nearly tried ^fore a common jury, 
I a eourt of iaw. Home, bishop of Winchester, 
mdered the oath of supremacy to Bonner while 

prisoner in the Marshalsea, and therefore 
itlun his dioceae; and Bonner, among other 
baa, pat in ooo which denied that Home was a 



ticular in recording every thing which 
was done on this occasion from tho 
most authentic documents,'' in order to 
refute the fable of the Nag's Head con- 
secration which was promulgated by 
the Roman Catholics about forty years 
after the event had taken place ;* when 
it might have been supposed that all 
direct testimony would have been lost. 
The story is, that the bishops elect met 
at a tavern which bore that sign, and 
that when Opflethorp refused to conse- 
crate them, Scory laid a Bible on each 
of their heads, and bade them rise up 
bishops. The tale has been refuted as 
often as brought forward, and bears on 
its face this difficulty: that, had this 
account been known to the enemies of 
the church of England, it is not likely 
that any delicacy on their part should 
have delayed its publication for so long 
a period. 

$ 410. The other sees were most of 
them filled up during the next year* 
and the church began to employ itself 
on those points in which amendment 
was chiefly required. The state of the 
ministry formed one of the most pro- 
minent cares towards which the atten- 
tion of the guardians of the establiflb- 
ment were directed ; for the ignorance 
which generally prevailed in the uni- 
versities,* together with the superstition 
which reigned there, made it very diffi- 
cult to obtain men suited to the task, or 
capable of performing the duties to 
which they were called; so that the 
necessity of the case induced many 
bishops to ordain persons of whom they 
entertained a good opinion with regard 
to their religious sentiments, but who 



bishop at all. He had been consecrated accord- 
ing to the service established bv Edward VI. and 
alxilishcd by Mary, and which had ncrer since 
been distinctly aathoriied by act of parliament. 
The point was argued, and would have been 
brouEnt before a jury t had not an act been passed 
which declared all bishops, priests and deacons, 
ciinsecrated according to the form established, to 
be bishops, priests, and deacons. (Fuller, ix. 80. 
Sfrype's Ann. I. ii. 2.) 

a Parker, i. 101. « See ^ 623. 

* Jewel, writing to Peter Martyr in 1559, says, 
*' Academia uiraque, et ea prssertim, quam tu 
non ita pridem doctissime atque optime coluisti, 
miserrimo nunc disjecta jocet, sire pietate, sine 
religione, sine doctore. sine spe ulla literarum." 
(Burnet, p. iii. No. 58.) To bullinger. ** Acade- 
miae nosirae ita afflictie sunt, ut Oxonn viz doc 
sunt, qui nobiscum sentiant : et itli ipsi ita abjecti 
et fracii ut nihil poaaint." (Strype'a Ann. Na 90, 
▼oL iL 490.) 
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were inadequate, in point of attain- 
ments, to 80 important a charge. The 
ill effects, however, of this system was 
soon discovered,^ and in August Parker 
wrote to Grindal,' desiring him not to 
ordain any more mechanics.' 

The difficulty of finding persons who 
might be willing Co enter into the minis- 
try, and able to fulfil the duties of it, 
had been greatly augmented by the 
extreme poverty to which the clergy 
were generally reduced. This evil 
arose chiefly from impropriations and 
alienations, which had been carried on 
to a dreadful extent, and which were 
now by no means eflfectually prevented ; 
but the loss of those oflerings customa- 
rily made at shrines, and of the fees 
paid for the performance of ecclesiasti- 
cal duties in the parish, had in no small 
degree contributed to the same end. 
This latter cause was particularly inju- 
rious, since the benefices in large towns 
chiefly depended on this source of re- 
venue; and those places, where the 
efliciency of the clergyman was of the 
most importance, had no means of sup- 
porting the incumbent. St. Mary Ax, 
for instance, had for some time been 
without any minister, as its revenues 
did not amount to five pounds,^ till it 
was united by Grindal to another pa- 
rish. To all these causes must be 
added the simoniacal contracts of cor- 
rupt patrons, who sought not for those 
who could " preach learnedly, but pay 
largely."* 

$ 411. The bishops seem at first to 
.have been so fully employed about the 



I Strype*8 Parker, i. 180. > Ibid. GrindaU 60. 
' Gibson (afterwards bishop of London) writes 
to Mr. Pepys, 1696, Diary, ii. 153: *' The other 
day I met with a catalogue of the clergy of the 
archdeaconry of Middlesex, taken in 1563, with 
an account of each man's learning and abilities ; 
in short, observing the strangeness of the charac- 
ters, I ran over the whole, and, as 1 went along, 
branched them under different heads, whereby 
their several abilities in learning are there ex- 
pressed. 

«* Docti Latine et Grsce - 3 
Docti • • • • 12 

MeJitaftBT docti 2 

Latins 4Peti ... 9 
Latine mediocriter • - 33 
Latine parum aliquid, &c. - 42 
Latine non docti - - 13 

Indocti . - . - 4 
** If the London clergy were thus ignorant, what 
Bast we inanne the country divines were V* 

* Strype*s Grindal, 78. 

• 8trype*8 Ann. iv. 146. SceBlMt490. 



concerns of their several dioceses, ihil 
little progress was made in the public 
and outward concerns of the chuTch, 
though its leading members were in all 
probability secretly preparing what was 
required, and deliberating- on those p&^ 
ticulars in which reform wntfprincipallj 
wanted. 

(a. d. 1502.) These points consisted 
in the publication of certain articles of 
faith, which might set. forth, in an au- 
thoritative manner, the belief of the 
church of EnHand ; in a new transla- 
tion or re visa! of the Bible ; and the 
establishment of a code of ecclesiasticil 
laws. 

While these things were preparing, 
Bishop Jewel put forth hia Apology foi 
the Church of En&^land, a work as n- 
markable for the elegance of the Latin 
in which it is written, as for the sound- 
ness of the positions which it maintains.* 
He there states, in a brief and oratorical 
style, the grounds of the separation of 
our church from that of Rome ; shov- 
ing that, in w^hat she had done, England 
had rather returned to the state of die 
primitive church, than occasioned a 
schism in the Christian family, and that 
the innovation with which we weie 
charged, was merely the rejection of 
the errors introduced by the commuoitj 
from which we had separated.' 

$ 412. (January 12, a. d. 1563.) h 
January of the next year the parliament 
and convocation were assembled; bf 
the former, a very severe law* was 
passed for enforcing the supremacy; 
and to refuse the oath, when tenderad 
a second time, was declared to be trea- 
son ; a step which, though it might in 
some measure seem to be defensible, in 
consequence of the treasonable conspi- 
racy carried on by the Poles and others, 
witn the design of bringing in Morj 
queen of Scots, appears to be as re- 
markable for the unsoundness of in 
political principles, as for the cruelty 
of its enactments.' The words of tk 



« Strype's Ann. i. 424. 

7 It 18 printed in the Enchiridion TheolA^icflBi 
and has been lately reprinted by the Society M 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. It tnvf^ 
deemed a book authorized by the cburch of Eir 
land. It was published at the command of w 

Sueen, and ordered to be set up in cbmcte 
Itrype's Ann. III. i. 738.) 
' Statutes of the Reahn, c. L 5 Elii. 
•Sm^453. 
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oath of supremacy eveh during this 
reign, were such, that a Roman Catho- 
lic, whatever his views in politics might 
be, could hardly take it ; so that if the 
law were acted upon, it might bring 
some of the most faithful of her sub- 
jects into j^pardy of their lives ; while 
It is erident that no laws can guard 
against the attacks of men who are 
urged by religious frenzy, and willing 
to make themselves martyrs in the cause 
of their own opinioits; a truth which 
was fully verified throughout the whole 
of this reign. 

In the Lower House of Convocation 
many of those questions were now agi- 
tated which formed the groundwork of 
the subsequent objections of the puri- 
tans; but as the motions founded on 
them were never passed, the discussion 
of the points themselves may be re- 
served to the beginning of the next 
chapter. 

The acts of this convocation are much 
more important^ The Articles of our 
church, then consisting of thirty-eight,* 
were published, as containing the con- 
fession of the church of England, but 
they do in reality differ very little from 
the forty-two which were put forth by 
the authority of Cranmer, in the reign 
of Edward VI. 

(March 3.) The larger catechism," 
too, revised and enlarged by Alexander 
Noel, dean of St. Paul's,' was approved 
by the Lower House of Convocation ; 
a tribute of respect which confers on it 
a species of semi-authority, though not 
officially promulgated by the church of 
England. 

The second book of Homilies* was 



printed about this period,' though it 
took some time to distribute it gene- 
rally throughout the country. , 

$ 413. As these documents together 
form the standard and basis of our 
present church, we may deem the Re- 
formation to have now received its ac- 
complishment; the changes which have 
been since made are in their nature 
comparatively insignificant ; so that be- 
fore we proceed to the continuation of 
the history, it may be useful, for a mo- 
ment, briefly to inquire what we have 
gained or lost by the Reformation in 
religion. 

We have learnt the fundamental truth 
on which the whole of Christianity rests, 
nay, which is itself Christianity ; That 
" we ^re accounted righteous before God 
only for the merit of our Lprd and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not of 
our own works or deservings." That 
good works, however pleasing to God, 
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» See ♦ 485. 

3 It is printed in the Enchiridion Theologicum, 
and it chiefly taken from Ponet*8 Catechinn, 
S 331, a. 

* Strype*s Ann. i. 525 and 323. 

* See % 305. The history of the composition of 
the Homilies is buried in so much obscurity, that 
a short note will convey to the reader all that -is 
known concerning them. The first volume is 
generally attributed to Cranmer, Ridley, I^timer, 
Hopkins, and Becon. Burnet (Pref. to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, p. iii.) sajs that Jewel was particu- 
larly engaged in compihng the second. Archbishop 
Parker, however, in 1563, speaks of them as being 
'* revised and finished, with a second part, by him 
and the other bishops,** (Strype*s Parker, i. 253,) 
an expression indicating, perhaps, that they were 
drawn up in the reign of Edward VI., though not 
published, but by no means deciding the question. 
The language of the two books is different, and 
tbtre b modi intaroil atideiioe of the MTerai ho- 



milies having been composed by different authors. 
The first book is probably the rnoai valuable, and 
the expressions used in the thirty-fifth Article, 
** Non minus quam prior tomus homiliarum quia 
editae sunt tempore Edvardi Sexti," &.C., seem 
rather to indicate that the latter work was not 
composed bv the same authors. The homilies on 
Salvation, I'aith, and Good Works, are with rea- 
son attributed to Cranmer. (Todd, on the Thirty- 
nine Art. pref. p. xi.) 'i'hat on Adultery is by 
Becon, aha printed in the second vol. of his works. 
The most important editions of the Homilies are 
as follows : 

First book, first edit. 1547, last of July. 
1 Edw. VI. 

SecQtid. divided as at present, 1549, Aueust. 

Second book, Ist, 1563, that on Wilful Rebel- 
lion was added 1571. 

Last, by authority, 1623. 

'' Fortunately, the variations in the differeiit 
editions, numerous as they are, are almost uni- 
versallv verbal or grammatical ; and it is remark- 
able, tnat a book which has passed through the 
hands of so many editors, and-has been altered in 
almost every edition, should have received so few 
alterations of any importance as to doctrine. One 
use of such collations, is to prove that the Homi- 
lies have not been tampered with by any sect or 
party among us, for the purpose of makmg them 
express sentiments different from those of the ori- 
ffinal compilers.*' Dr. Elmsley*s Preface to the 
ffomilies, with various resdings, Oxf. 1822. 

When Dr. Elmsley was engaced in preparing 
this edition, he kindly promised the use of his 
Collections for the present work, ilil^^ed, th.it 
there was no real information on tqiMyect. His 
death deprived the author of this adftttitage, and 
of the advice of a friend who, to a mass of real 
knowledge on almost every subject, joined a faci- 
lity of communicating it, which endeared him to 
those who were acquainted with him, and which 
woukl not have disdained to render this sketch 
less unworthy of perusal, by correcting iu errors 
and supplying its deficiencies. 

* Strype*8 Ann. u. 104. 
1.2 
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are only accepted as proofs of the faith 
which we entertain in the mercy of 
Heaven, and as proceeding from love 
towards Him who hath redeemed us. 
That acts of penitence, however sin- 
cere, can in no sense he deemed a 
compensation for our sin, although they 
may prove useful to ourselves in pre- 
venting a repetition of our crimes ; and 
that there is no sacrifice for sin, but the 
atonement which was once offered on 
the cross. 

The establishment of these truths vir- 
tually got rid of the greater part of the 
superstitious rites with which religion 
had been overwhelmed, and she was 
again enthroned in the heart of the true 
believer, instead of being identified with 
ceremonious observances. A commu- 
nion had been substituted in lieu of the 
mass ; and with the rejection of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, the laity 
were taught that the body and blood of 
Christ are verily and indeed taken by 
the faithful alone in the Lord's supper; 
the efficacy of which consists in the in- 
stitution of Christ, and the state of their 
own consciences, and not in the magic 
virtue of priestly offices. The personal 
responsibility of the individual Christian 
was clearly insistod on ; and thouo^h the 
laity were not deprived of the comfort 
and aid of spiritual guidance, yet that 
inquisitorial power which the clergy 
had exercised by means of auricular 
confession was removed, and the priest- 
hood became the directors of their flocks, 
and not the s»^lf-constituted judges of the 
terms on which pardon might be ob- 
tained from the Almighty. They were 
still the keepers of the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven ; but by the dissemina- 
tion of the Scriptures, and the progress 
of education* the rest of their brethren 
were permitted to guide their own foot- 
steps towards the gates of paradise. 
The Bible was indeed committed to 
their peculiar care, but it was not with- 
held from the hands of the people ; so 
that though it was their especial duty 
to lead on their fellow-servants in the 
right path, yet they could no longer, 
like the lawyers of old, take away the 
key from others, or prevent those from 
entering in who would gladly do so. 
All were taug-ht to examine for them- 
selves ; and though little toleration was 
subsequently granted to any who ven- 
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tured to differ from the queen, yet tb 
first great step towards religious Ubeitj 
was irrevocably made when it wu aa* . 
thoritatively stated,^ that every assemr j 
I bly of human beings was liable to en, "^ I 
even in things pertaining to God. At 
' the same time a very material dimina- 
, tion was made in the power of ihe 
I church, considered as a body distinct 
I from the laity, when its members were 
allowed to connect themselves to the 
rest of society, by those ties of matri- 
mony which the law of God has left 
open to all : for these bands which at- 
tach the individual churchman to the 
nearer concerns of private life, cannot 
fail to weaken the interest he fetis in 
the political welfare of the ecclesiastical 
body, to which alone the earthly affeo- 
tions of the unmarried must be wedded. 
The property of the church, and that 
influence which is ever connected with 
its possession, had undoubtedly in foz^ 
mer times been too great for the welfare 
of the kingdom ; but the Protestant mo* 
nirchs had taken good care to prerent 
the recurrence of this evil: nor can it 
be denied, that the poverty which suc- 
ceeded its too wealthy state was in 
many respects injurious to the cause 
of vital religion, as it neither afforded 
the ministers of God's word such faci- 
lities for education as their profession 
required, nor gave them the means of 
keeping up their outward respectability 
before their flocks. This was peculia^ 
ly fflt by many of the newly appointed 
bishops, who, returning penniless from 
their foreign hiding-places, found them- 
selves on a sudden exalted into situa- 
tions from which much worldly pomp 
had always been expected, and for the ll 
supply of which the revenues of their 
preferments were totally inadequate. 
They were forced, therefore, in their 
prosperity, to exercise that patience 
which they had long practised in the 
hour of misfortune ; and by the sacri- 
fices which they were called on to 
make, the momentous truth was dafl]r 
impressed on them, a truth which rt ; 
would be well if none of us forgot, thil 
the church establishment is intended to 
promote the cause of religion, and not 
religion to advance the interests of tht , 
church. 
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Amopg the abusea which had been 
remedied, many were as offensive to 
the religious members of the Roman 
Catholic communion as to Protestants ; 
nor can it be denied that other evils 
were introduced, from which they had 
been comparatively free, and which 
cannot fail to prejudice them against 
the measures wnich were adopted. 

Enough has been already said of the 
spoliation of church property, which 
accompanied this part of our history : 
but on the whole, probably, the present 
revenues of the church are adequate to 
her real interests, if they were reason- 
ably divided and properly distributed; 
and poverty is a much more safe state 
I for the church of Christ than wealth : 
*^ How hardly shall a rich man enter 
into the kingdom of heaven !" 

The subjection of the ecclesiastical 
body to the state, in the manner in 
which it takes place in the church of 
England, must be very offensive to 
those whose views in this respect have 
been differently directed ; and though 
perhaps such a constitution may be as 
beneficial to society as any human ap- 
pointment can be expected to prove, 
yet we must be blind not to perceive 
many evils resulting from it. It may 
perhaps be questionable, whether much 
power over his lay brethren may be 
safely intrusted to the minister of the 
Gospel ; yet it cannot but appeair sin- 
gular, that of all the different denomi- 
nations of Christians which exist in 
England, probably no one body has 
committed so little spiritual, authority 
into the hands of those who preside 
over its concerns as the established 
church. This is probably right, as far 
as the laity are concerned ; but it can- 
not be right when we look at that disci- 
pline which the church ought to exercise 
over its official members. All the power 
which was exercised in ecclesiastical 
matters, during, this and the followiner 
reigns, was in reality a civil power, and 
was often exerted unfortunately for civil 
purposes. So that the church freauent- 1 
ly formed a rallying point in political ! 
differences; and as the spirit of civil! 
liberty by degrees emancipated the 
church from the tyranny to which it 
had been reduced, it left us without! 
efiectual ecclesiastical discipline. 
In matters of faith, too, many evila 



of the same description took place ^ 
The people had been taught to believe 
that religion consisted in the perform- 
ance of religious duties, and not in the 
religious state of the heart, of which 
religious actions are the natural and 
necessary fruit ; and when the princi- 
ples of the Reformation had pointed 
out the inadequacy of the acts them- 
selves to obtain the favour of God, men 
were ready to forget that the act gene- 
rally produces the temper, and that the 
temper cannot really exist, unless ac- 
companied by the act. Confession, for 
instance, had been abused ; and when 
men were told that it was not necessary 
for salvation, they assumed that it dia> 
not contribute to produce a humble 
frame of mind. They were told that 
stated fasts were an invention of men, 
and they forgot that fasting is an insti- 
tution sanctioned by Christ.* They 
learnt that in many cases the Roman 
Catholics had mistaken and neglected 
the end of religious performances, and 
they themselves, while keeping the eye 
fixed on the end, neglected the means 
whereby that end rai^ht be obtained. 
The Roman Catholic clergy had often 
exercised an authority. over their flocks, 
which tended to destroy the moral and 
religious energies of the people ; do no 
conscientious Protestants, while they 
deplore the want of restraint which 
arises from actual discipline over those 
who are placed under our spiritual care, 
and which we are not allowed to use, 
nevertheless neglect to Introduce those 
mopl restraints which nothing but re- 
ligious education and sound information 
can impart ? 

The extent of this subject renders it 



» There cnn be little doubt that the abuse of 
f.iHMpcr imong the Roman Catholics has produced 
nn injurious counr«raciion among Protestants with 
ret^nrd to this duty; but undoubtedly many mem- 
bers of the church of Rome submit to a very rigo- 
rous and conscientious abstinence during Lent. 
The error consists in imposing such rules aa ne- 
cessarily binding on Christiana, and in substituting 
one species of food for another. Aa early as 1541, 
Gardiner reproved some Cambridge students for 
npi^leciinflr the observance of Lent ; but in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Elizabeth, it seems to have 
been ycry strictly kept. (Parker, i. 133.) Pro- 
clamations were issued concerning fasting in 1563, 
1572, 1576. 1601. And Etiiabeth herself would 
not eat flesh during Lent, till she had obtained a 
dispensation to that effect fi-om the archbishop, 
1587; and there are instances of other dispensa- 
tions to the same efiect. (Fuller, is. 181 Strype't 
Wbii^ a. 456.) 
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impossible that it should be fully de- 1 be built on that foundation in wUch we 
▼eloped ; and it must be lefl to the me- 1 as Protestants trust* let us pray Qod, 
ditations of the thoughtful reader of ' that neither of us may as indiridnb 
ecclesiastical history, with the brief ex- < be cast out through our own faalM 
pression of a hope that Roman Catholics ' and while we acknowledge the adnv|! 
may draw nearer to Protestants in those tages derived to us through the chvdk 
points where we surpass them, and that ^ of Rome, let him thank God that Il%M 
we may draw nearer to them in those a member of that. communion, hwii^ 
particulars wherein we have been losers ' tained in spiritual things many baieil)( 
m receding from them. which he ow^es to the existence oftM 

If any religious Roman Catholic be ' Befonnation ; and let us hofif^'ial 
unwilling to allow, that in the ad van- Iprajy that the dissemination Of Teq|ii|S 
tages before enumerated we at all sur- ! knowledge may by God'fe^ mercy pnve 
pass him, if his whole hopes of salvation I a blessing to all Christiaiu. 



CHAPTER IX. 

« DURING PART OF THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, FROM 1668 TO 1583. 

414. Dispates about ecclesiastical dresses. 41 A. The question resoWed into itselemenia. 416. Ua- 
fomiity in dress enforced ; Sampson and Humphrev. 417. Opinions concerning, these paista 
418. Of Jewel; Sandys; Grindal ; Parker; Whitgifi. 419. Or foreign divines. 420. Condoct 
of Elizabeth and Parker. 421. Of the Puritans. 422. Parker's treatment of the Nonconformiiii. 
423. Objections of the Nonconformists. 424. Baptiemul service ; churching of women ; iddh^ 
425. Church discipline. 426. Ordination; parochial discipline. 427. Prophesyings ; aiienaiion of 
church property. 438. Ecclesiastical commission ; commissions of concealment. 429. Co&doa 
of Elizabeth about church property. 430. Poverty of the church ; (a) question of church property. 
431. Early history of the reigu. 432. The London clergy. 433. Cambridge : Cartwriem. 
434. Convocation. 435. Ecclesiastical laws; acts of parliament. 436. Poor laws. 437. Agsint 
Roman Catholics. 433. Roman Catholic seminaries abroad ; Persons and Campian. 439. Tk 
treatment of the Roman Catholics, due in part to themselves. 440. Principles on whioh the qae»> 
tion of the treatment of them rests. 441 blame due to the Roman Catholics. 442. Their ooa- 
duct; the real causes of the evil. 443. Temporal character of the Refonnation. 444. Penem- 
tions under Mary and Elizabeth compored. 445. Injustice and ihtplcrancc of the reign. 446. Ss- 
Terity towards the Nonconformists ; Archbi.«»hop Parker. 447. Grindal, Archbifthop ; prophesyingi 
stopped ; the archbishop suspended. 448. Examination of the conduct of Grindal. 449. Of lie 
treatment of the Puritans. 

5 414. No sooner had the external in cermonics so numerous, as to become 
enemies of Protestantism lost their burdensome to its members ; and the 
power to persecute in England, thin foreign reformers, in avoidine this ex- 
the spirit of discord arose within the treme, had perhaps rendered the out- 
bosom of our own church ; and when ] ward offices of religion too simple, and 
all essential points of reformation had therefore less calculated to excite all 
been established, the trifling articles of , those feelings among the people, which 
dress and ceremonies produced a flame, may beneficially be enlisted in the cause 
which finally ended in the temporary | of devotion. Many of the English di- 
destruction of our church and constitu- vinos had adopted their ideas on these 
tion. In any great change of opinion, points from the school of Geneva, and 
among the mass of society, it is natural Ithe disputes which had thence ariseiii 
for men to run into extremes; and and which had previously disturbed 



wherever party spirit has been preva- 
lent, the passions are so called into 
action, that some time is required before 
reason can assume her command ; and, 
during such a period, the externals of 
religion, or of party distinction, natu- 
rally produce the greatest efiTect, and 
excite the warmest animosity. 
The church of Rome had abounded 



the peace of the exiles in Frankfoit, 
were unfortunately now introduced into 
England. We cannot but deplore such 
an event; but it forms a melancholr 
comment on the words of St. Paul, anS 
clearly proves how little all other gifn 
profit, if not accompanied with Chrii- 
tian charity. 
$ 415. In order to get a clear mw 
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of tlie merits of the question, it may 
not be amiss to resolve it into its ele- 
mentary principles; for the point at 
gJwoe is very complicated. It seems 
>^ divide itself into the following heads. 

There are corruptions concerning 
wUeh the Christian, and particularly 
dlit/Christian minister, must undergo 
my extremity, rather than admit of 
them. But it may be questioned whe- 
ther the use of an ecclesiastical ^Vis, 
or of ceremonies, be one of this ttatnre; 
if it be, the individual is right in not 
complying ; but if it be not, then he 
who resists incurs the wrath of Qod 
in withstanding the commands of his 
prince, and opposing the law of the 
land« 

In these, however, and other points, 
in which the civil magistrate has a full 
right to command, he may exert that 
power so as to do great injury to the 
cause of Christianity ; and, as the sub- 
ject is clearly directed to obey in mat 
ters indifferent, so the magistrate is 
bound not to be peremptory in his com<> 
mands, unless there be some sound 
reason for exerting his authority. 

The first of these Queries must re- 
ceive its answer from tne conscience of 
the subject; the latter, from the jud;^ 
ment of the government ; and bot 
ought to rest upon the decisions of the 
word of Qod. 

But the difficuhy of this discussion 
is much increased by the complicated 
nature of the duty of ecclesiastical 
officers, who as churchmen are bound 
to obey the established laws, and as 
governors of the church, ought to deal 
charitably with weak brethren, and to 
soften down as much as possible the 
severity of those laws which they are 
called upon to execute. In case, then, 
the laws are such as are in the opinion 
of the individual itijurious to edification, 
th.6ugh he may himself comply with 
them, yet he can hardly enforce con- 
formity on others; and the spiritual 
safety of a man so situated will be best 
consulted by resigning the office with 
which he was intrusted, for the Chris- 
tian benefit of those under his control. 

In estimating, therefore, the conduct 
and treatment of the puritans, these 
several bearings must alway be kept 
in view; and when the matter is duly 
appreciated, we shall have every cause 
17 



to be thankful that we live in times in 
which toleration has nearly put a stop 
to such discussions. 

$ 416. In the first year of Elizabeth, 
the act of uniformity was passed, which 
gave full powers to the queen with re- 
gard to ecclesiastical concerns ; and in 
the last clause but one it is enacted, 
that all ornaments for churches, and 
the ministers thereof, shall remain as 
they were in the second year of Ed- 
ward VI.* Proceedings, however, were 
not commenced for some time against 
those ministers who did not comply 
with this part of the law, and a suflt 
cient period was granted to the doii|^ 
ful, had they been ready to avail thafi^ 
selves of it. But the evil of noncon- 
formity seemed to gain ground by 
delay ; and in the beginning of 156o, 
Elizabeth sent a pressmg letter to Par- 
ker, and through him to the rest of the 
bishops, in which she enjoined them to 
begin the work of enforcing uniformity.* 
It can hardly be necessary in *the pre- 
sent day to prove, that outward habits 
are to be ranked among things indiffer- 
ent, and that the clergy, therefore, 
ought to comply with such injunctions 
as are given by the legal enactments 
of the country ; but the general antipa- 
thy exhibited in London and elsewhere 
to the cap and surplice, prove that the 
consciences of brethren were then 
easily offended ; while the methods 
used to remedy the disorder, show that 
such scruples were not always treated 
with becoming tenderness." The ma- 
jority of the London clergy complied 
with the order concerning the unity of 
apparel; but a considerable number 
refused to do so, and were subsequently 
deprived of their preferments. This 
species of tacit resistance to the author- 
ity of the crown was not confined to 
the lower orders of the clergy, or to 
those whose situation in life, or want 
of education, might lead us to doubt 
the probability of their estimating tho 
question fairly ; but men of considera- 
ble weight entertained scruples on the 
subject, and some of them were even 
exposed to the penalties of the law.^ 



* That is, accordins to the rubric of 1549 ; 
% 743, «, 9. 
3 Sirype's Parker, i. 909. 
s 8frype*0 OhimUI, 144. 
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bmpson, dean of Christ Churchy and 
Hamphrey, president of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, were cited hefore the 
ecclesiastical commission, and required 
to conform in the use of the cap and 
surplice ; and though they wrote a 
most submissive petition,^ declaring 
their scruples and unwillingness to com- 
ply, because the law concerning the 
restoration of the ceremonies of the 
Roman church is joined with the ha- 
zard of slavery, necessity, and supersti- 
tion, yet no alternative was left them 
but that of surrendering their scruples 
or their places.* 

.5417. Their conduct / throughout 
aeems to have been that of men of ten- 
der consciences, not of persons obsti- 
nately bent on following their own de- 
vices ; yet Sampson was imprisoned 
and deprived," and Humphrey, after 
having been connived at for ten or 
eleven years, ultimately complied with 
the ordinances of the church. Such 
Christian and dignified submission as 
was exhibited by these men could not 
be expected from all ; nor, indeed, did 
all others display it ; but that species 
of insolent opposition to all church dis- 
cipline, of which instances subsequently 
occur, was of later growth, and may 
possibly owe its origin to the severities 
now practised. In estimating the fault 
or the punishment of these men, our 
judgments are Hable to err, from not 
Knowing what opinions were generally 
entertained about the dresses them- 
selves.^ In the present day, it seems 
absurd to talk of the necessary connec- 
tion between popery and a square cap 
and surplice ; yet, where knowledge 
was scarce, and prejudice strong, such 
a connection existing in the minds of 
the people micfht have produced infinite 
harm. At all events, these disputes 
among churchmen must have been very 
injurious to the cause of real piety. It 
may now appear probable, that greater 
concessions to the weakness of sincere 
brethren might have been made with 
advantage by the stronger and the 
founder members of our distracted 

> Surpe's Parker, iK. No. 30, i. 323. 

> Ibid. i. 327. > Ibid. i. 368. 

^ These opinions are expressed at lenffth in a 
letter ftt>in Whiuingham, dean of Durham, to 
Lord Leicester. (Strype's Parker, iiL 76, No, 27, 
and i. 329, ch. niiL) 



church. They would have imitattd 
the true mother in the judgment .of 
Solomon, and have been ready to con- 
cede their rights, to relinquish even the 
justice of their cause, sooner than suf- 
fer the object of their affections to be 
torn asunder in the struggle ; and this 
idea rests on the opinions expressed by 
manv individuals who were neither so 
much implicated as to become parties 
in the discussion, nor so far removed in 
point of time from the events, as to be 
unable to understand the prejudices 
which influenced the sincere noncon- 
formist. 

$ 418. Jewel, though he conformed 
himself, and blames those who laid too 
great a stress on the matter, never seems 
to have been pleased with the dresses, 
and uses very strong expressions in dis- 
approbation of them.^ . 

Sandys," in his will of the date of 
1588, says, when speaking of the rites 
and ceremonies of the church, '* So have 
I ever been and presently am persuaded, 
that some of them be not so expedient 
for this church now; but that in the 
church reformed, and in all this time 
of the Gospel, wherein the seed of the 
Gospel hath so long been sown, they 
may better be disused by little and little ' 
than more and more urged." Inapri- j 
vate letter to Peter Martyr in 1560, ho ' 
expresses himself much more adverse 
to the dresses.' 

Grindal had great scruples n}fa0 the 
habits,* and wrote to Petec ]l4Aii}Fr: om 
the subject, who advised ths^t lin Ws 
private dress the bishop skoidd-'4S^ 
tainly comply, but that if the pvUi^ 
ministration m it would promote As 



^ **De religione quod scribis, et veste scenica, ^ 
o utinam id impetrari potuisset. (Burnet, ui. tl / 
No. 57.) Nos quidcm tarn bone causae non de- / 
fuimus. Sed illi, quibus ista tantop^re placaenmiy 
credo, aequuti sunt inscitiam presbyteronim : qiiot,\ 
quoniam nihil aliud videbant esse, quam stipitea,\ 
sine ingenio, sine docirina, sine moribua, TCite y 
saliem comica volebant populo commendari. Nam \ 
ut alantur bons liters, et surroaetur seget tSttm, | 
doctorum hominum, nulla, o Deus bon%3nla ) 
hoc tempore cura suscipitur. Ilaque iiuflmam / 
Tera via non possunt, istis ludicris ineptiia tenari 
Tolunt oculos multitudinis." Letter to Peter 
Martyr, 1559. So in the next of the rarae date. 
** Omnia docentur ubique purissime. In ceremo* 
niis et larvis passim pluscuium ineptitor." Na 58. 

• Strvpe's Whifgilt, i. 548. 

^ " Tamum manent in eccleda nostra veati- 
roeota ilk papisiica, Capas intelli||e, quas dia nov 
doraturBB aperamus.'* Burnet, iu. yl No. 61. 

•8(rypa*aGniidal,42. 
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he had better 
wrong M: his 



not 



idea of the mass, 

sanction what was wrong m ms ex* 
ample : and that at all events ne should 
continue to speak and teach against the 
use of the hahits.^ In a letter to Bul- 
linger, 15t3f5, he adds, that when the 
bishops who had heen exiles in Qer- 
many could not persuade the queen and 
parliament to remove these habits out 
of the church, though they had long 
endeavoured it, by common consent 
they thought it best not to leave the 
church for some rites, which were not 
many, nor in themselves wicked ; espe- 
cially since the purity of the Qospel 
^remained safe and free to them. 

It may fairly be presumed, that Par- 
ker himself entertained some doubts 
concerning the points which were after- 
wards disputed between the puritans 
and the high church party ; for in the 
questions prepared to be submitted to 
convocation in 1563,* probably under 
his own direction, and certainly exa- 
mined by himself, there are several 
which manifestly imply that such a 
diflference of opinion might prevail. 
They tefer to the abolition of the use 
of the vestments, of private baptism ad- 
ministered by lay persons, o f orgag s 
and curious singing, of the answers of 
sponsors, dbc' And Whitgift was one 
of a number of heads of houses in Cam- 
bridge who- petitioned for a greater li- 
cense itbofnt the dresses* 

$ ^^0. The ^entknents of foreign di- 



■ lllMa may seenH to deserve less atten- 



'llDMdntlch as they derived the great 

of ifoir information from persons 

were suffering in the cause of non- 

eliformity ; yet surely, whatever may 
ve been the bias of the accounts 
which they received, they were less 
likely ;o be prejudiced on this side than 
the bishops were on that in which their 
personal authority was concerned, which 
seemed to be resisted by all who re- 
fused to comply with the injunctions of 
tl|||^rt. These foreigners, in conjunc- 
tioiririth the judicious 'advice which 
they invariably give, viz., that any thing 
was better than that the church should 
be left destitute of pastors, in conse- 
quence of their scruples, frequently 



> Strype*8 Grindal, 45. 
* Strjrpe's Ann. 1 475. 

> Strvpe's Ptrker, L 386, No. 39. 
« Ibid, ii: 110. 



press upon the bishops the propriety of 
charitable concession, as far as it wotM 
be admitted by the government. The 
church of Scotland went so far as to 
address an epistle to their brethren in 
Etigland,^ in which, perhaps, they press 
the matter more strongly than it de- 
serves ; but these concurrent testimonies 
demonstrate one thing at least, that a 
great stress was laid upon the question, 
while the event proved that many mi- 
nisters of God's word were silenced in 
consequence of the dresses enjoined; 
and it may be remarked, that England 
never became convinced of the pro- 
priety of bttr ecclesiastical habits, till 
the opponents of her decent forms had 
power enough to cast them out of the 
church, and to substitute their own more 
superstitious simplicity.* 

$ 430. Elizabeth herself vras very 
peremptory on the question.' She could 
little brook resistance on any point ; but 
when the scruple seemed so trifling, as 
on this .subject it must have appeared 
to any one who was not under the in- 
fluence of prejudice or passion, resist- 
ance to her mandates assumed the sem- 
blance of personal opposition. And 
when Parker and the other bishops had 
begun to execute the laws against non- 
conformists, they must have been more 
than men, if they could divest their 
own minds of that personality which 
every one must feel when engaged in a 
controversy, in which the question really 
is, whether he shall be able to succeed 
in carrying his plans into execution. 
The archbishop, indeed, who was first 
employed in this unpleasant task," seems 
to have experienced more of this feeling 
than perhaps beseemed his high station ; 
yet the situation in which he was placed 
renders him an object of our pity rather 
than our blame. He probably foresaw 
the ill eflTects which nonconformity 
would bring upon the church, and pre- 
pared to resist the torreat with the bul- 
warks of severity and law. In this \ke 



s Strype*8 Ptrker, iii. 150, No. 51. 

^ Clerk, writing on the qoestion of the habitf, 
speaks, **de fiuiaiidt nottris Superpellidanif et 
Galerianis,'* and adds, " ut quod temporis antehso 
artibus et aeientiia tolet attribui, id nunc futiliaii- 
mia de lana caprina altercationibus frUitnr et coo- 
somitiir.*' Strype'a Parker, iii. 133, No. 43. See 
some exoellent obaervationa about relwioiiajpft- 
jndifia bv finduuian. PMmo'a life of, i US. 

TSeei446,s. 

• Sttypa'a Psriur, i. 917« 389. 
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found himself hardly supported as he « to attach importance to ceremonies^ and 
could wish by the court, where there though ignorant of principles, were 
existed a strong party favourable to the . overjoyed in exercising the privilege 

Suritans. He perceived, perhaps, that of thinking for themselves, which they 
Le odium of the measures which he ^ had just acquired. This exercise of 
was forced to adopt was thrown on the their new right was highly unaccept* 
bishops, who were becoming more and able to the (^ueen, and the government 
more the objects of general dislike ;* in some pomts tried to restrain it so 
and lamented, with prophetic boding, much, that the struggle by degrees 
the conduct of some of the nobility, ' became one for civil as well as for reU- 



L party 
Id uhi- 



whose favour was raismg up 
against the hierarchy, which wouli 
mately destroy every distinction of rank. 
$ 421. Little can be said in favour of 
the puritans, and those who rejected the 
ceremonies of the church, but that they 
were sincere in the. objections which 
they raised against the use of rites cor- 
rupted in the church of Rome. Their 
scruples will in these days appear tri- 
vial, but they were not then esteemed 
80 ; as party feeling began to operate 
on both sides, each became anxious to 
enforce their own opinions, and in the 
warmth of controversy the nonconfor- 
mists seem to have forgotten that they 
were disobeying the civil magistrate, 
and not to have considered that the 
bishops were only enforcing that which 
by law they were bound to enforce. 
The authority which the puritans with- 
stood was not the mere spiritual author- 
ity which the episcopal function had 
bestowed on their judges; it was an 
indefinite and ample power conferred 
on the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
from the supremacy vested by the par- 
liament in the ^ueen. It was a power 
which the puritans may have deemed 
unnecessary, oppressive, and little suit- 
ed to the character of Christian bishops ; 
but they must have known that it was 
one which had been conferred on the 
hierarchy by the la^ of the land, and by 
the persons in whose hands the exe- 
cutive was placed. But there are many 
considerations which should prevent us 
from passing any severe censure on 
either party : the new standard of opi- 
nion to which the disputants referred, 
was one to which they had never been 
accustomed ; the New Testament itself 
18 very indistinct in settling such points, 
and to reason by analogy is a task which 
requires much temper and experience. 
The people, too, had been long trained 



I Sti7po*s Parker, tt.3S3. 



gious liberty. 

$ 422. It appears, then, that neither 
the government in enforcing conformity 
as it did, nor the puritans in resisting it, 
can well be justified by any sound prin- 
ciples of Christian charity; the one 
imposed a yoke' when it was hardly 
necessary, the other rejected it when it 
might and ought to have been borne. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more dis- 
tressing than the situation of a con- 
scientious bishop at such a period. It 
must have required a patience truly 
Christian not to have been irritated at 
the conduct of the nonconformists, and 
perhaps still more of Christian courage 
to enforce laws, when hinderances were 
thrown in the way by the powers above, 
and insults heaped on those in authority 
by the party against whom the seventy 
was directed. Parker, the first metropo- 
litan of this reign, was in many respects 
calculated to shine with splendour in the 
situation in which he was placed : he 
was liberal, and ever ready to advance 
the interests of learning or of talent ; he 
was himself learned and studious, but 
his peculiar qualification seems to have 
been a desire and faculty of systematiz- 
ing and improving every establishment 
to which he belonged, a talent which 
was extremely required at this period ; 
but perhaps he was not well calculated 
to hold that even balance between con- 
tending errors, which the difficulties of 
the times placed more immediately in 



> It should be remembered, that most of ths ro- *^ 
ffulations wkh regard to the distinctive diass. of 
the clergy have gradually been given up, esospt- 
ing, indeed, the surplice, and the sqiiiinl cap in 
the universities. Copes and tunicles are almost 
forffotten; albes are confounded with surplices; 
ana the gown and cassock, with the square can 
and hood7 are used according to the discretkm or 
the clergyman himself. It may indeed be oiie»- 
tioned whether this has not gone too far. PertHAi 
the interests of the church would be best oonsuit- 
ed, if, without adopting any distinctive habits, we 
all dressed so that the world might from our ap- 
peanuMe pi9iaiiie that we beloBied to the BiuH 
try. X 
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^ Us hands. Before the heat of contro- 
l teny had begun, concession was com- 
% paratively easy ; without giving up the 
ordinances of the church, a latitude pf 
practice might have been tolerated 
which became inadmissible when the 
question was brought to an issue. The 
remonstrances too of Parker might have 
had more influence on the queen than 
those of any other person, and it was 
her majesty who was most strenuous in 
insisting on conformity ; but he seems 
hardly to have wished that his weak 
brethren should be dealt with more 
ffently, for he was very peremptory in 
his proceedings with Sampson,' though 
he afterwards kindly wrote in his favour 
when ejected from the deanery ; and in 
this conduct was strikingly opposed to 
Grindal, who entreated the dean, even 
with tears in his eyes, to comply in 
the use of the habits." So again, when 
thirty-seven of the London clergy re- 
fused compliance with the ecclesiastical 
dresses, and of these some of the best 
ministers, by the acknowledgment of 
die archbisDop himself, he does not 
appear to have adopted any conciliatory 
Steps, or to have treated them as breth- 
ren in Christ. There is no reason to 
question the sincerity of his motives, 
and his judgment was approved . by 
nany persons, (especially by Cox, bi- 
shop of Ely,) who hoped that, by re- 
ducing the clergy of the metropolis. 
all difficulty would be obviated else- 
where.* But where severity is used in 
cases of conscience. Christian charity is 
eften lost sight of, and the omission ne- 
ver takes place but at the certain loss 
of the party who neglect it. The suf- 
ferers were deemed confessors by their 
friends, and the party of the puritans 
was strengthened by their punish 'ntMit. 
$ 421. It must not be supposed that 
all the objections* of the nonconform- 
ists were confined to the ecclesiastical 
dresses, or that the cap ani surplice 
were the only points against which 
their animadversions were directed. 



« Strvpe*8 Parker, i. 327. 

2 Thirl, i. 368 and 430. 

» Lid i 430. 

^ Tho objections of whi *h the hendn are here ael 
dbwn may be aeen ir^ Bumei*ff Reforniii'inn. iii. 
No. 79. Append.; NeaPa Puritans, i. 192: bat 
■any are of c<^rse omitted, and a full reference 
Is them would exceed the preMribed limits of thb 
watk, M they lie aosuerod io 



The Book of Common Prayei 
generally attacked ; many of its 
monies, especially in Baptism, an ^ .. 
Churching of Women, were rejectedt 
and organs and church music were* 
Considered as unchristian. 

The discipline of the church, too« 
was impugned. Objections were raised 
against episcopacy itself, as well as 
against the lordly and temporal author- 
ity possessed by the bishops ; while the 
ordination of ministers, without their 
being elected by their flocks, was ac- 
counted antiscriptural, and the whole 
was summed up in the want of a pres- 
bytery. 

At the same time they brought for- 
ward many real abuses, which the 
church could more easily deplore than 
remedy. With regard to the scarcity 
of preaching ministers, the blame seems 
to belong exclusively to neither party ; 
for though the hierarchy undoubtedly si- 
lenced many who would have laboured 
in this service, yet the nonconformist 
might have easily obviated the difli- 
culty by accepting the ecclesiastical 
dresses: thus Withers, at Bury, con- 
formed, because he found his congre- 
gation much less ofiended at the use of 
the cap than at his own silence.^ The 
non-residence, too, which was licensed 
by authority, could form no just ground 
of separation from the church, as not 
being essential to the establishment ; 
and the religious conformist must have 
viewed the neglect of a parish in the 
same light in which it appeared to his 
dissenting brethren. 

§ 12t. In the Baptismal Service it 
was objected, that the use of the sign 
of the cross was superstitious, and bor> 
rowed from the church of Rome : as if 
any misuse of a custom derived from 
the prinitive church could render its 
nature sinful, or that the danger of mis- 
cnnception were not sufficiently guard- 
ed asrainst, in the words of the prayer 
which accompanies that part of the ser- 
vice : — that the answers were made in 
the name of the child, and not in that 
of the sponsors ; a difference which at 
all events is not very important, since 
the very act of bringing the infant to 
the font implies all that the M^ords can 
convey, viz., that the persons so admit- 

* Strype'a Pariwr, L 374. 
M 
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ted would become the eerraiite of that 
Lord into whose faith they were bap- 
tised. Lay baptism, too, fell under 
their censure; but it has been ques- 
tioned whether it were ever authorized 
by our church. It had formerly been 
the custom for midwives to administer 
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church of a species of service which* \ 
to those who are accustomed to it, is i 
the most elevating and delightful in .the ^ 
world. 

$ 425. In point of discipline, the dif- 
ferences of opinion were so numerous, 
that it will be enough if we confine our- 



this sacrament in cases of necessity ; ' selves to the prominent features of the 

objections, without entering on the de- 
grees in which they were held, or the 
alterations which at difllerent periods 
grew into vogue with the nonconform- 
ists. The chief stumbling-block was 
episcopacy, as a distinct order in the 
cnurch, and the authority over the rest 
of the ministry which this distinction 
produced in the body corporate of the 
establishment. Those who maintained 
this objection might be again divided 
into two parties ; the one was dissatis- 
fied with episcopacy in the abstract; 
the dissatisfaction of the other was con- 
fined to the temporal state and civil 
functions of the bishops; but amonr 
the mass of the nonconformists and 
their followers, who were often very 
i^orant on such subjects, such a dis- 
tmction was little attended to. They 
hated the bishops, from being taught 
that their office was unscriptural, and 
their proceedings unchristian ; and they 
troubled not themselves to mark the 
difference between the office itself and 
the temporal authority vested in the 
bishops of the church of England. 

The aUeged want of an efficient pres- 
bytery was closely connected with this 
question, and with the circumstance that 
all ecclesiastical power was given ex- 
clusively to the bishops, who were ap- 
pointed by the crown. Most of the 
exiles for religion, who on their return 
formed the influential part of the church 
of England, had been familiar wi:h 
establisnments abroad, in which the 
individual pastors were possessed of 
considerable weight in the government 
of the church and its concerns : on their 
arrival in the land of promised rest, they 
found that this spiritual power was in 
no def^ree conferred on themselves, but 
that they were subjected to a very pe- 
remptory method of treatment before 
the ecclesiastical commission, the pro- 
ceedings of which were quite unsup- 
ported by the general tenor of the law 
of the land. The seeds of civil liberty^ 
were throughout the whole struggfa 



and as this was not distinctly forbidden, 
the custom was continued, and thus 
tacitly sanctioned.* 

In the Churching of Women, they 
liked not that she should be veiled of 
necessity, on her first appearance in the 
congregation, or that she should always 
be seated in the same place ; customs 
which it is ridiculous to discuss ; and 
which, in the process of time, have been 
disused in most parishes, and only par- 
tially retained in others. 
ft The oflTence which was taken at or- 
1 gans and church music, as practised in 
/ cathedrals, was rather general ; and the 
4 question of rejecting them was agitated 
/ m the convocation of 1502.* But if 
I these churches were served in those 
I days with as little reverence among the 
I subordinate members as is sometimes 
£ now apt to be the case, it is no wonder 
h that sober-minded Christians should be 
I ofiended : and yet to correct such neg- 
I Ugence seems a more reasonable and 
I obvious remedy, than to deprive our 



> Archbishop Sandys says, in his will, '* for the 
private baptism to be ministered by women. I take 
neither to be prescribed nor permitted." (Strype'F 
Whitgift, i. 548.) But in the oath administered 
in the diocese of Canterbury, in 1567, to Eleanor 
Pead, a midwife, id the following clause, *' Also. 
that in the ministration of the sacrament of bap- 
tiim in the time of necessity, I will use apt and 
•dCQStomed words of the same sacrament, that iit 
to M^, these words following, or the ttfce in effect : 
Jdkrttten thee in the nmwu of the Father, the Son. 
mnd the Holy Gho$t, andT none other prufare 
words." (Strype's Annals, I. ii. 243.) The oath 
is SQch a case may have been borrowed from the 
old formulary, ana haTe been continued, withou 
being particularly attended to, for the sake of a 
fM paid to some ecclesiastical officer.. The qiie«- 
tions asked according to the Prayer i)ook of 1549 
1552, and 1560, seem to leave little doubt that the 
enitom was sanctioned. '* By whom was the 
child baptized f Who was present when the child 
was baptized f Whether they called upon God 
for grace and succour in that neceosity ? Wvh 



thing or what matter they did baptize the 
child f Whether they think the child to be law- 
fiilly and perfectly baptized f" ezpresHions which 
hardly agree with the idea of the child*s having 
been baptized by a minister, snd whi>^h questionh 
■M for that reason generally omitted at prefent. 
though they have been considerably alter^ in 
point of words. 
> Burnet, iiL Ti. No. 74. 
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ctotely mixed up with the complaints 
of the puritans ; and the same men who 
had learnt to search for the truth on 
religious subjects, and to pursue it in 
spite of the powers of this world which 
were arrayed against it, were little likely, 
from human motives, to submit to in- 
junctions, however reasonable, which 
were arbitrarily imposed. 

$ 426. The dispute as to the calling 
of ministers chiefly owes its origin to 
the same source. The warm upholders 
of this opinion would have said that 
ordination consisted virtually in the 
elective callof the flock ; that this formed 
the essence of the appointment to the 
ministry ; and that without it, all ordi- 
nation was the invention of man, and 
not the institution of God. Its more 
moderate friends would have maintained 
that the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery was sufficient without the 
presence of a bishop, provided the mi- 
Bifltry of the person admitted were not 
unacceptable to the parish. Between 
these extremes there exist many smaller 
varieties, many plausible errors, into 
#hich all men are apt to run, when they 
set up their own opinions as the test 
of riffht and wrong. 

The absence of spiritual discipline 
was a source of complaint with all par- 
ties ; and the nonconformists lamented, 
with some show of reason, that the only 
exercise of it which remained was con- 
fined to non-essentials in religion, of 
which they themselves were the unfor- 
tunate victims : and it was the observa- 
tion of one of the best wishers to the 
church,^ that ecclesiastical offices were 
now misused to private gain, rather than 
public benefit. The country had been 
used, under the auspices of the court of 
Rome, to a strict inspection as to some 
particulars relating to morals, at least 
to the idea of it. In the presbyterian 
churches, a great deal of real discipline 
was preserved, and much actual super- 
intendence exercised ; but the power of 
the church, as it now existed in Eng- 
land, was inadequate to keep up the old 
episcopal juris<uction which had been 
carried on in former days; and from 
her adopting little of the presb3rterian 
government, she wanted the discipline 



> Bnrteigh't Letter cs Aylmer, 1579. Stryps's 



of combination, with which the diffiision 
of power under that system invested 
the ministerial body. But it may fairly 
be questioned whether this species of 
authority be not in its nature wrong. 
There are but two principles on which 
punishment can ever be administered 
with advantage : first, when severity is 
used for the suce of the person punished ; 
and, secondly, when it is done for the 
sake of civil society : when the penalty 
infficted may reform the aggressor, or 
prevent the recommission of the crime 
m others, by the force of terror, and the 
influence of example. The latter of 
these may be fully exercised by lay 
courts ; and though on many occasions 
ecclesiastical discipline may further the 
former object, yet the authority with 
which it invests the pastor, makes him 
as it were a judge over his brethren ; 
and wherever temporal disability is con- 
nected with ecclesiastical censure,' it 
gives the minister of the s^spel a char 
racter which will probably injure the 
state of his own mind, and perhaos 
alienate the afiections of his flock ; while 
it cannot fail to make both parties refer 
their conduct to the laws and institu- 
tions of men, rather than to the com- 
mandments of God. But it was the 
want of power vested in the subordinate 
ministry, which was the real cause of 
the present dissatisfaction ; and neither 
the policy of the queen, nor the general 
state of the clergy, gave any great pro- 
bability that this would be granted. 

$ 4S7. The most obvious evil which 
existed at this time was the want of an 
effective ministry ; and for the sake of 
improving the clergy, exercises were 
established in most of the dioceses* 
which were called prophesyingSf from 
an expression used oy St. FauL* The 
manner of carrying them on varied in 
different places,^ but was generally as 
follows.^ The diocese was divided into 

' In our own church, temporal paina tre at- 
tached to spiritual poniahnienta : (a man, for in- 
stance, who is excommunicatea, cannot peHbrm 
anjT legal act ;) and that proper jealousy which the 
ciiol courts have always ejwrcised, lest the righia 
of the subject should be in any way infringed, haa 
by degrees driven churchmen from attempting to 

Sut ecclesiastical censures in force, except on vety 
agrant occasions; so that even a clergyman 



must have been ffuilty of excessive miscoiidaet| 
and have diagracecl the church, before the biahopr 
ooort can interfere far hia carrsetion. 

MCor.ziv. «Sti7pe'aAiin.iiL325,478,48L 

»Oriiidal,960. 
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convenient districts, and the clerc^ be- 
longing to each were assembfed at 
stated periods, about once in the fort- 
night, when, together with prayers, 
some text of Scripture was discussed 
by speakers appointed by the modera- 
tor, who was himself nominated by the 
bishop or archdeacon, and was, in some 
dioceses, the dean rural of the deanery- 
From the injudicious proceedings m 
particular districts, in which subjects 
tending rather to schism than to edifi- 
cation were brought fon;\'ard, objections 
were raised by those in authority, and 
the mind of the queen was prejudiced 
against them, so that they were gene- 
rally suppressed in 1577, though ap- 
proved of by many persons well able to 
judge on the question.* They formed, 
as it were, a nucleus for the presbytery, 
which misht easily have been abused ; 
but had they been judiciously carried 
on, they mi^ht have supplied a defect 
which is still strongly felt. A young 
clergyman, who has had but little expe- 
rience in the care of a parish, might, in 
such a body, have found an authorized 
guide for his own conduct on many 
minor points, in which he hardly ven- 
tures to apply to his archdeacon or his 
bishop ; and by the frequent discussion 
of such Questions the priesthood would 
become oetter able to perform their 
duties, while the very act of thus as- 
sembling would have given a spiritual 
tone to the meetings of the clergy, the 
present want of which must certainly 
be deplored. There was at the time 
less trouble in silencing the whole than 
in remedying or preventing these dis- 
orders ; and the disinclination which 
had been felt towards these prophesy- 
ings, prevented the adoption of such 
exercises as might have produced all 
the good, without occasioning the evils 
complained of. Something of this sort 
was rendered the more necessary," on 
account of the scarcity of preachers 
and educated clergymen ; but Elizabeth 



> Lord Baron expresses his approbation of these 
exercit*ef) strongly. (Sirypc*s Ann.v. 480.) Sir 
Francis Kiiowles, Sir Walter Mildmay, and Sir 
Thomas Smith commended them, to say nothing 
of the biKhnps who sanctioned their introduction. 
(8trvpe*s Ann. iii. 477.) 

> whitgil't says, ** I thinke it not amisse for the 
oidinarie to sppoint some kinde of exercise for the 
wileamed minuiers, but not in that forme.*' 
fltrype't Whiigift, iiL 188, Mo. xiiL 18. 



seems not to have possessed any very 
correct views with re^^ard to their im- 
provement. She apphed, it is true, ce^ 
tain lapsed revenues to the foundation 
of schools, and patronized the universi- 
ties; but she adopted such measures 
with respect to church property as 
would have rendered it impossible that 
England should have ever possessed a 
learned ministry, had not her proceed- 
ings been partially stopped, and subse- 
quently* in some degree,, remedied. 
The dignified clergy were, during hei 
reign, pillaged most unmercifully ; and 
though many a sensible and conscien- 
tious person might have esteemed the 
former revenues of the bishops too 
great, yet it must be remembered that 
high situations soon become nugatory, 
uiuess they are supported by a co^ 
responding income. She was enabled 
to commit these depredations on the 
establishment, by an act which passed 
in the first year of her reign, allowing 
her to exchange the landb of vacant 
bishoprics for impropriated tithes ; snd 
thoufifh the crown was probably not 
much the richer for this iniquitous bill, 
yet the courtiers and favourites of the 
queen made such use of it, as to render 
the church unable to support its mi- 
nistry. 

§ 428. The mat engine for the fo- 
vemment of the church, during thii 
reign, was the Court of Ecclesiastical 
Commission. It was established under 
the eighth clause of the Act of Suprema- 
cy, which allowed the queen to delegate 
her own power to persons appointed for 
that purpose. It was composed chiefly 
of churchmen ; but the names of some 
of the laity were always joined with 
them, although, as might have been ex- 
pected, the laymen took less interest in 
the transactions, and frequently absented 
themselves, when offensive measures 
were to be carried though. Its autho- 
rity, like the queen's supremacy, wai 
indefinite and unlimited, and strongly 
resembled that exercised by the Star 
Chamber. The efforts of the commis- 
sioners were first directed against non- 
conformity, and irregularities of less im- 
portance ; and though their severity fell 
the heaviest on those whose scruples er 
fancies prevented them from complying 
with the regulations about dresses, dbe.i 
yet the court soon began to be oppiee- 
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I to the poorer elerfiy;* for whoerer 
I invested with such a power as was 
intrusted to the members of it, was 
enabled to convert it to his own private 
advantage, by means of bribes received 
from individuals exposed to prosecution, 
or who were liable to be brought before 
a court in which the proceedings were 
unknown and arbitrary : and the number 
of commissioners, in different parts of 
the country, allowed very unfit persons 
to be invested with the office. 

The chief oppression,* however, arose 
afterwards from commissions of conceal- 
ments, in which the queen granted a 
right of appropriatinfi[ to the use of par- 
ticular persons such property as by 
former confiscations belonged to the 
crown, but which had been transferred 
into other hands. The proceeding of 
the commissioners were often most mju- 
rioua to honest possessors, and one con- 
siderable brancn of their profit arose 
front sums given to stay or prevent pro- 
cesses. The value of what was at stake 
was- often enormous. The whole foun- 
dation of the church of Norwich was at 
one time in jeopardy of falling from the 
purposes for which it was made, and 
Deinff converted into a private estate ;* 
\mi the officers of the crown interfered ; 
and though in danger for a considerable 
time, it was ultimateljr saved, and re- 
founded bythe queen m 1688. 

$ 420. The granting such commis- 
sioHs is one among many impolitic acts 
with which the government of Elizabeth 
is marked. Security of person and 
property is the object for which men 
submit to the restraints of civil society ; 
whatever, therefore, tends to render any 
tenure insecure, must, in some decree, 
unhinge the bands of society ; and the 
feeling of the possibility of such insecu- 
rity is almost as bad, in this respect, as 
the reality. From the quantity of land 
which had changed its possessors within 
a few years, almost every rich subject 
must have held property which had once 
belonged to ecclesiastical bodies, and his 
title, therefore, have been liable to be 
called in question, unless his power pre- 
served him from such apprehensions. 
Her conduct, then, must appear as inju« 

> Strype't Parker, ii. 306. 
* Strype't Parker, it 224, and Annals, v. 162, 
IBS. 
s Ibid. iL 490.' 

18 



dicious as it was unjust. The ravage 
which was committed by Henry was the 
wasteful prodigality of a tyrant ; yet to 
those who view the payment of the es- 
tablishment as the means of promoting 
religion, not as the end, the alienation 
must appear a useful, though somewhat 
a harsh measure. Under Edward, the 
monarch was too weak to resist the ava- 
rice of those who governed, and Mary 
rather enriched than robbed the establish- 
ment ; but Elizabeth laid her hands on 
all that she could grasp, though, for the 
sake of keeping up appearances, she 
restored some small portion in founda- 
tions connected with education. She 
acted towards the property of the church 
with no more prudence or forbearance 
than she did. towards that of the crown, 
and in both seemed to look no further 
than the lifehold interest which she pos- 
sessed in it. The improvident lei^et 
made by churchmen themselves tended 
to impoverish the revenues of the estab- 
lishment ; but for one case on record 
where the clergy were to blame, several 
might be found where the interference 
of the court obliged them to give away* 
in a legal form, what belonged to their 
successors. 

The queen never liked to apply for 
money to parliament, lest the members 
should interfere with her proceedings,^ 
but wasted the church in paying thos^ 
courtiers whom her parsimony prevented 
het from rewarding otherwise.* She did 
not begin the custom, but she ought to 
have put a stop to it.^ She did not, 
perhaps, allow it to go so far as the pu- 
ritans wished, or satisfy the desires of 
her courtiers, but it went to such a length 
that England has felt it ever since. Nor 
has the liberality of parliament, com- 
bined with the bounty of Queen Anne, 
been yet able to render our poorer liviiM^s 
adequate to the decent maintenance oi a 
clergyman : and were it not for the piety 
of those who, through the possession of 
private property, are enabled to devote 
their talents to the service of God, by 
entering into the ministry, a great num- 
ber of parishes in England would be 
destitute of an educated pastor. 



« Wordsworth's Eccles. Biog. iv. 70, and 233. 

• 8trype*s Grindal, 42. 49. 

• Archbishop Parker, in a letter to Elisabeth 
which he wrote from his deathbed, remonstrates 
with heron tfaiapoiai. (Sirype'a Parker, iL 430) 
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$ 430. The poverty of the church, in 
the early part of the reig^i of Elizabeth, 
was excessive;* not only among the 
higher clergy, who were exposed to 
these attacks from the court, but among 
the lower and laborious individuals who 
possess no dicrnified station, and have 
no further worldly prospect than to pro- 
vide bread for themselves and their fami- 
lies.* At this moment, when, from being 
allowed to marry, they required greater 
incomes than before, the revenues of 
the church were labouring under a great 
depression, attributable to a combination 
of several causes. 

The wholesale alienation of church 
property which had taken place in the 
reign of Henry VIII., had unsettled the 
minds of the nation with regard to all 
tenures; might had legally been con- 
verted into right, and all men were ready 
to take advantage of the change.' The 
court invaded the wealth of the higher 
clergy,* and they in their turn were often 
little careful of the interests of their suc- 
cessors,^ and sometimes raised a revenue 
by appropriating to themselves the in- 
come which was originally granted for 
the officiating incumbent." Where the 
law did not strictly interfere, it was not 
very likely that fay-patrons would be 
very scrupulous as to the person to whom 
they committed the cure of souls ; and, to 
use the words of the learned writer of the 
preface to Bullinger*s Decads,' " Patrons 
noW-a-days search not the universities 
for.B most fit pastor; but they post up and 
dbwn the country for a most gainful 
chapman : he that hath the biggest purse 
to pay largely, not he that hath the best 
giifts to preach learnedly, is presented.'' 



> See ^410. 

* Parker inhibited Grindal from holding a visita- 
don of the London clergy, (at which fees, proco- 
reikinci, and aynodala, are paid to the bishop,) be- 
eatMe they had scarcely wherewith to buy food 

Sd raiment. (Strype*s GrindaJ, 57.) Grindal, in 
I letter to Elizabeth, says, (Ibid. 569.) ** So 
that at this day, in mine opinion, where one church 
b able to yield sufficient living for a learned 
preacher, there are at the least seven churches 
unable to do the rame ; and in many parishes of 
yoof realm, where there he seven or eight hundred 
•on 8. (the more is the pity.) there are not eiaht 
pounds a vear reserved lor a minister.'* (See alao 
Strype*s Whifgift. iii. i:i. No. 26.) 

* As an instance of such proceedings, see the 
aoeMiitt of the visitation of the Savoy. (Strype*s 
Grindal. 236.) 

< Airype's Airoale, vi. 466, No. 29. 

•ibid. vL 266, No.32,i. 

•Ibid, iri 471, No. 9S, iL ^lUd. iV. l4^ 



To this may be added the loss i 
through the discontinuance of feed and 
offerings which were made by the laity 
to the curates of their parishes.* Obla- 
tions made at shrines, the profits arising 
from pilgrimages, mortuaries, and per- 
sonal tithes, (being the tenth of all men-8 
clear gains,) had in towns formed a cqih 
siderable source of income to the clenj; 
these payments had now ceased ; out 
the government had been far from inter* 
posing to supply the deficiency.* The 
courtiers joined with the puritans in at* 
tacking the church, the latter to depress 
its power,^^ the former to share in the 
spoil, and to render the clergy beggars, in 
order that they might depena on menu^ 



B Strype*s Whitgift, iiL 171. 

• Sirjpe's Grin<fih 78. 

10 Strype'e Whkgift, i. 146, 147. 

" The whole question of chnreb p roperty it OM 
of vast importance to the coiutry, oM is anibr^ 
tunaiely so Irequently misunderstood, that it msy 
prove useful to say something of the prindplM w 
which provision ought to be made for the clergy. 
The payment, if rightly arranged, will redoimd 
to the benefit of the whole body potitie. HunMnly 
opeaking, labourers cannot be procured witbool 
hire, nnd their quality will correspeod with the 
payment which is provided for them. Now, mea 
are paid either by eonsideration, or hj actual ad- 
vanfaffes, (i. e. in a civiliied country by money;) 
and the consideration vrill iteelf depend oo the 
ojiteem in which the profeasion is held, as well as in- 
direct ly on the rank and fortune which are indepen- 
dently possessed by thoee individuate who oompoM 
it. 'I'hns, for instance, the profoseion of arms ie 
honourable, and therefore the pay which ie eUotted 
to officers always has been, and should be, ede* 
quale to support the rank which they hold in eo- 
Hety ; and yet we find men of &mily end fortone 
crowding into the profeeeion for the eake of the 
honour to be acquired in it. Compare this eerriee 
with the collection of customs or ezdse, end it 
will be found that the seme pey in money will 
provide a very different species of person wr the 
employment. 

The dtityof an established clergy ie to prottoca 
the spiritual benefit of their brethren, and the raa^ 
son whv the state pays them at ell, ia, that the 
spiritual and moral aavancement of a countrr di- 
rectly influences the prosperity of a state, ^or it 
may safely be aaserted.thet nothing but vice really 
ir\jures a kingdom, and that states fall not firom 
luxury, but from the vices which accompany' 
luxury. In En|[land, for instance, an indindnil 
may etgoy luxuries and conveniencee JunknowD to 
people of the same station in other ooiintriee of 
modem Europe, or to the ancients { yet 'the com- 
monwealth is the richer for our comrorte, end W6 
are still, cinnparatively ^)eeking. far horn beinaa 
vicious nation. The object, therefore, which the 
politician should have in view, in providing for an 
established clergy, is to assign such a remnneim* 
tion to them as will procure a body of men whose 
rank in life will not be likely to render them irre- 
ligious, and whose attainments are such ae to ena- 
ble them to promote the civiliiation of eodety in 
general. There can be no doubt that much tenn- 
pofal wealth ie not antted to promote ChristiaBiiy» 
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'^fjSl. The eTetttaTwhich took place 
listween the aettlement of the church 
and the death of Parker are not in them- 
•elTes very important or interesting; 
and since we have already taken a ge- 
neral Tie w of the leading features which 
diadngifiahed the ecclesiastical proceed- 
iggft A hrief account of the various oc- 
j^bences must suffice. When the chief 
yoiola were settled, as to belief and dis- 
CQ»lme« it remained only to allow mat- 
tet« to take their own course* and to 
observe how the laws and ordinances 
tnswered the purposes for which they 
irere intended. Activity and exertion 
were necessary among the clergy, in 
carrying on their ministerial duties ; but 
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and that without temporal wealth, such an ednca- 
doa cannot be procued in a ciTiliied countiy at 
will lender the generality of teachera adequate to 
rflocka. """ '^ 



Ea. The Eo^^lieh politician has not 
the difliculty of adjuating thia balance, for by the 
t merey of God we poeseta an eatablishinent 
kicfa tM der^ are bf their etation mixed with 
OTOTjrrank inaoaety, ana on the whole adequately 
iad. In a scale which it has taken so many cen< 



ibriaa to form , and in which so much has depended 
nsianoea apparently accidental, there muat 
jie piaoea oi preibrment which seem to be 
» largely, and we know that there are many 
D which the workman is inadequately re- 

led. In a constitutioD such as ours, the 

tat frienda of the eatablishment will always have 
%m vye fiised on what can most easily be remedied, 
Md Bdt on what a theoriat might originally have 
■neh laws, therefore, as tend to support 
~ discipline among the cleri^y them 



. and to make ua perform our duties more 
iiifaBtelT, must be deemed beneficial, and every 
h^ -Mpahonld be Momoted which will provide for the 
g Iborerdergy, tor curates in cases of non-residence, 
^ :iad ftr the mcambenu hi Uvinn where the tithes 
P WiknprDpriated, which are perhaps at present the 
f; 'woa/t paia of any spades of prererment ; but he 
^' .mfm be a very bold, and ought to be a very cau- 
tfoos Iqpalator, who would venture to attack^the 



i tenures in this or any other country. That 

Av lepudatura has a right to interfere with pro- 
:Mrtf beloQging to either bodiea corporate or mdi- 

Unala, be tney laymen or ecclesiastics, cannot be 
ijadsd ; bat the right ia.the same in one case as 
\fall» othar, and in both the neoeasity which calls 
lAr anch a step should be clearly proved. It is 
fimja mnch more safe to tax the property of some 
imt ne Bopport of others, than to touch the pro- 
'•pHtf iiaaliC If the tentha on the larger prefer- 
%pBia ware increased, the sums thus thrown into 
-Sm Handa of the governors of Queen Anne*s 
skointy wovld gradually provide for the increase 
tftmamkr fivinga j nor should it be forgotten, that 
»|nbably one-lmlf of the EInglish bishoprics do not 
. ^fiMNint in ihoome to the salaries of the judges, 
•^.^iio, npoo a lair eatimate of the nature of thev 
i>M0sa« and the rank they rightly hold in eociety, 
^9|i by DO means too highly rewarded. And that 

^ ' I of the bishops are made up in 




of impropriations, where the main- 

, which m/anoMuekiUim is due to him 

oritoal duties of C ' *^ 

givan to another. 



- -vho parfoma the spnritul duties of the parish, is 
* "^^ landgr 



IM 



the great ohject was to estahlish throu^h- 
out the country the hahit of observing 
what the legislature had enacted. Je weU* 
in speaking of the state of the country 
in the beginning of the reign, says, that 
the people were very ignorant and su- 
perstitious, but very much inclined to 
religion ; a state in which much labour 
was required, but in which the exertions 
of the ministry were not likely to prove 
unsuccessful. Few, however, seem to 
have trod this unpretending path of spi- 
ritual and quiet toil : the one party wen 
eager to introduce innovations mcom- 
patible with what was established, the 
other were employed in repressing these 
attempts, and in providing for their 
temporal interests. Tbe consequenc^es 
of this were such as might have beeil 
expected, and are charsu;terized in a 
mournful description given by Strype, 
which is chiefly drawn from the papers 
of Lord Burleigh.* •• The chiirchmen 
heaped up many benefices, and resided 
upon none, neglecting their cures; 
many of them alienated their lands^ 
made unreasonable leases and wastes 
of their woods, granted reversions and 
advowsons to their wives and childreilt 
or to others for their use. Churches 
ran greatly into dilapidations and de- 
cays, and were kept nasty, and filthy* 
and undecent for God*s worship." 

$ 432. The declaration of open war 
between the high and low church parties 
may be considered to have taken place 
in 1566 ;* when the proclamation of th^ 
queen gave, as it were, the sanction of 
law to the Advertisements* which the 
bishops had previously put forth, and 
they began to enforce uniformity amoi^ 
the London clergy, (March 36.) Of 96 
who appeared before the commissionerff* 



> Burnet, iii. 907, fol., 495, 8to. 

3 Strype^s Parker, u. 204. • Ibid. I 427. . 

* The Advertisements are a set of canons to en- 
force unifonnitjr of " doctrine and preaching ; ad- 
ministration or prayer and sacraments; certaiii 
orders in ecclesiastical policy ; outward apparel of 
persons ecclesiastical ; and promises to be mada 
oy those entering on any ecclesiastical office.'* 
(Sparrow's Coll. 121.) They wera printed and 
publiriied Jan. 25th. 1565, without the royal 
authority, by the ecclesiastical commis8ionerS| 
from whence, indeed, they derive their name, and 
are not called Articles or Ordinances. (Strype's 
Parker, i. 313.) That part which referred to 
dress was sanctioned by the proclamation, ai 
above : and the others seemed to have been need 
aa if they were law. (Strjrpe's Parker, j^ 319.) 
A diflerent copy of these is priniad ift SliTpi. 
(Strype's Parker, iii 84, No. 88. 
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61 complied, and 37 refused, of which 
numher, as Parker acknowledges, **were 
the best, and some preachers ;*'' and, 
contrary to the expectation of their 
judges, they showed reasonable quiet- 
ness and modesty. When the three 
months which the law allowed them for 
consideration had elapsed, they were 
ipso facto deprived of all their spiritual 
promotions ; 'and in the beginning of 
the next year began to separate from 
the church, by carrying on private meet- 
ings for devotions and worship, which 
were conducted chiefly after the formula 
of the church of (Geneva. They alleged 
as their excuse, that in the Common 
Prayer Book, ** the ceremonies of anti- 
christ were tied to the service of God, 
to that no man might preach and admi- 
nister the sacraments without them.*' 
The government was alarmed at such a 
symptom of dissent, and the ecclesiasti- 
cal commissioners were urged to exert 
themselves. During this period of 
schism, there were not wanting instances 
of men, who, though they disapproved 
of the habits, yet conformed to the esta- 
blished law, following the suggestions 
of Beza, who advised his friends mo- 
destly to protest against these proceed- 
ings,* but by no means to desert their 
flocks for matters in themselves not un- 
godly. 

$ 433. This schism of the London 
<?lergy, in itself injurious to the Chris- 
tian welfare of the state, was rendered 
far more formidable by the appearance 
of the same spirit in one of the cradles 
of our church establishment, where it 
might taint the source from which sound 
sense and pure religion ought to flow. 
The university of Cambridge had for 
some time been agitated by the question 
of the habits ; and, as was natural, the 
younger members generally ran into 
the novelties of the day, and discarded 
the appointed dresses ; but at the end 
of 1570 the flame broke forth. Thomas 
Cartwright, B. D., Lady Margaret 
Reader of Divinity, had been delivering 
lectures,* in which he attackecf the li- 
turgy and episcopal government, and 
had contributed much to promote the 
insubordination which had manifested 
itself. He was fellow of Trinity Col- 

> Strvpe's Parker, i. 489. > Ibid. 478, ch. iz. 

• Ibid. L 483. 

«8tr7p«'tWliitgift,L88. 



lege, of which Whitgift was head ; ud 
perhaps from this cause WhitgiA came 
forward as the decided opponent of hit 
opinions, that the bane and antidote 
miffht proceed from within the same 
walls. 'Cartwright had been ordered 
to retract certain opinions contrary to 
episcopal government, which he had 
previously maintained in six articles, 
acknowledged and subscribed by him; 
and after abundant delay and forbea^ 
ance on the part of the authorities, he 
was deprived of his readership. He 
was anxious to have maintained a public 
disputation, but he would only do so on 
his own terms.* He required to know 
beforehand his opponents and his judges, 
meaning such judges as he himself 
should best like; but Whitgift, wbo 
had many private discourses with him, 
repeatedly offered to dispute with him, 
on condition that both parties shooU 
commit their arguments and positioni 
to paper ; a demand to which no rea- 
sonable disputant could object. The 
circumstance of being silenced by 
authority seems to have exalted Can* 
wri^ht into a confessor in the cause of 
puritan ism ; but if episcopacy were ti 
be upheld at all, no gentler steps coaU 
have been adopted. If a govemmeitf 
be strong, it need not persecute or pu- 
nish every one who impugns its fom 
or constitution; but how can it allow 
such a person to hold a situation of trut 
under it, particularly one which is likeir 
to be influential in forming Uie senth 
ments of the rising generation ? 'Cart- 
wright subsequently vacated his feUoi^ 
ship in Trinity College, according to 
the statutes, (Sept. 1672,) in coose 
qucnce of not taking orders, about which 
he felt some scruples, because he hsd 
experienced no call to the minisu; 
through the invitation of some parish, 
a point which he deemed a necessazf 
qualification ; as if to educate the upper 
orders, and prepare young men for the 
church, were not as suitable an offict 
for a minister of God's word as saf 
other part of the ecclesiastical dutieii 
This dispute created a kind of persons! 
struggle between Whitgifl and Cartp 
Wright; and when the one published 
his answer to the «* Admonition to Fff- 



• Strvpe*8 Whitgift, ill 19, No. i 
•IbiiL4S. T 
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Immenty*** (a book set forth by the puri- 
tans, attacking the whole government 
of the church, and in the composition 
of which Cartwright had probably a 
considerable hand,) the other imme- 
diately replied, and WhitgiA defended 
his answer. As they reasoned on dif- 
ferent principles, it is not extraordinary 
that the partisans of both sides should 
leem their own champion successful : 
ind, as is ordinarily the case, the dis- 
putants mutually remained of their ori- 
ginal opinion, while the cause of truth 
was promoted by discussion, though the 
harmony of the church was disturbed. 

$431. (a.d. 1571.) The proceedings 
of the convocation and parliament of 
this year require a good deal of atten- 
tion ; but in order to get a clear view 
of their effects, it will be necessary to 
livide the subjects on which the seve- 
ral laws were enacted. 

In the convocation, the Articles of 
Religion were again subscribed ; but 
My remarks on this event will more 
properly be introduced when we enter 
m the history of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, a subject so important as to require 
s distinct chapter.' 

The establishment of a code of eccle- 
siastical law was also brought into con- 
sideration. In the convocation, a set 
of canons pertaining to discipline were 
framed, for the regulation of the officers 
of the church, and to declare the duties 
sttached to bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
fcc., as well as to prevent the evils 
arising from non-residence, pluralities, 
and corrupt presentations. They are 
extant in Sparrow's Collection," though 



I A full account of this dimute may be found 
b^ consulting the index to Strype. The prin- 
eqyles on which the argument in the Admonition 
if conducted were, ** that we must of necewity 
have the same kind of government that was in the 
apoailes* time, and is expressed in the Scripture, 
■nd no other. The other was, that we may not, 
in any wise, nor on any consideration, retain in 
the church any thing that hath been used under 
Ibe pope." (Strype's Parker, ii. 140.) A method 
of reasoning, in which the first part is a mere pe- 
tUia principii, the hitter a fallacy. The episco- 
palian appeals to (he Scriptures m defence of his 
Kirm of church government, (see % 460.) and be- 
lieves it to be that adopted by the apostles. And 
iFhile we acknowledge that the church of Rome has 
preserved (he yitalpoints of Christianity, as main- 
lained in the five nrst articles of our church, we 
nuat allow that no misuse of subordinate matters 
mght to prevent us from adopting them, if in them- 
itlves tbey are adminible. 

9^485, dta "P. 833. 



I they never received the sanction of , the 
queen, who thought that the authority 
'of the bishops, derived from her su- 
I premacy, was sufficient to enforce them. 
I Yet Grmdal justly observed, when Par- 
' ker urged the adoption of them in the 
I province of York, that the fine words 
I of her majesty might fly away as the 
I wind, and would little serve the bishops, 
if they were adjudged to have incurred 
the penalties of a premimire, which 
could only be guarded against by a 
legal enactment of them, derived from 
the royal approbation in seriptit. 

§ 45fe. The same subject was brought | i^^^ 
forward in the House of Commons,^ and I 
reference was made to the " Reforma- \ , r 
tio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,"^ a book 
drawn up chiefly by Cranmer;* but I 
which was laid aside, and never legally / ^ * ' 
enacted, in consequence of the inter- * 
ruption occasioned by the death of Ed- o-.\\j«J 
ward VI.' But Elizabeth Avas ever/ 
adverse to reformation in religion which/ . - . • 
originated in any authority but her own A' 
and though it appears that a committee^ . 
was appointed, yet, as they proceeded '. 
to examine irrelevant questions, it served I 
but to excite the anger of the queen,/ 



* Strype's Parker, ii. 62. 

* Strype's Ann. iii. 93, &c. < % 330. 

* The title of the book is */ Reformatio Legum 
BccleHiosticarum, ex auctori(ate 1" R. Henrici 
VII [. inchoata, dcindo per R. Edvardum VI. 
proyec(a adauc(aque in htinc modum, at()ue nunc 
ad pleniorem ipsarum refurmationem in lucem 
sdita, Lond. Day. Ap. 1571." A copious. ab- 
stract of it may be seen in Collier, Eksc. Hist. ii. 
326, &c. It consists of fifty-one titles, besides 
an Appendix, '* De Regulis juris." The moat 
remarkable poculiariiies of it are, that it makes 
blasphemy and heresy uhimatelv punishable with 
deatn. It is justly severe on aduftery, 



the guilty party with imprisonment and banish- 
ment, and not allowing them (o marry, a license 
which it grants to the mnocent It directs that m 
strict examination shall take place before institu- 
tion, and forbids plurali(ie8. It directs that the 
dean rural shall be an annual officer appointed by 
the bishops, and that he shall report the conduct 
of the clergy ; that archdeacons shall reside within 
the limits of their jurisdiction ; that prebendaries 
shall give public lectures in (he cathedral. It ap- 
points, besides, provincial synods and diocesan 
synods to be annually held in Lent. It gives di- 
rections with regard to parochial discipline, recom- 
mends that excommunication shall be rafely 
used, and only by the bishops ; and that impeni- 
tefll person's under excommunication shall, after 
fbr(y days, be handed over to the civil power, to 
be imprisoned and fined. In each case there is 
an appeal from the archdeacon to the bishop, then 
to the archbishop, and Isstly to the king, who 
shall cause the question to be decided in a pro- 
vincial synod, or before commissioners appointed 
by the crown. Sea also ^ 488, >. 
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end a stop was put to this and several 
other bills. It is curious to observe 
during this reign the growing power of 
the House, which, as it began to exert its 
own strength, without having learnt to 
confine the discussion to those subjects 
which properly belonged to the cogni- 
sance of such an assembly, was from 
time to time checked by the arbitrary 
mandates of the queen, who, in the 
moment when she most dreaded its in- 
fluence, acted towards the representa- 
tives of the people with a sternness and 
tyranny which would never have been 
borne, unless it had been exercised by 
a person of consummate skill, who 
knew when to give way as Avell as 
when to press her authority. A similar 
attempt at remodelling the ecclesiastical 
laws was again made during the next 
year by Wentworth ; but her majesty 
sent a message to the House through 
the speaker,^ (]572,J declaring that her 
pleasure was that from henceforth no 
bills concerning religion should be pre- 
ferred or read in the House, unless the 
same were considered and liked by the 
olergy ; and at the same time demanded 
to see the bills in progress. All this 
was conceded to her sovereign com- 
mand ; and we can the less wonder 
either at her interference, or at the de- 
ference which was paid to her orders, 
when we consider that the obvious 
tendency of these latter measures was 
to undermine the church establishment, 
and totally to alter its form. The ques- 
tion in both these cases was chiefly 
spiritual, over Avhich the House of Com- 
mons could, properly speaking, have 
no control, nor ought they to have legis- 
lated beyond the point in which the 
temporalities were directly or indirectly 
implicated ; here they rigntly exercised 
their legislative power, and we have 
during this session several laws Avhich 
apply solely to churchmen. By chap. 
12, 18 Eliz., such clergymen as had 
been ordained by any other form than 
that prescribed in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer were made incapable of 
retaining their preferments, unless they 
subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
which same subscription was required 
of all who were instituted to any bene- 
fice ; and if the benefice exceeded 

I Strype's Parker, IL 203. 



thirty pounds per annum, they mpt 
re<mired to have taken the degree of 
B. jD. at least in one of the unlTersitiei; 
no one could be ordained a priest befon 
twenty-four years of age, or a detcon 
before twenty-three ; i. e., if he were 80 
ordained, he was not a priest according 
to the law of England, and could hold 
no English preferment. So again, by 10 
and 20, 13 Eliz., it is enacted that no 
lease of ecclesiastical property shall be 
good in law, if granted for a longer time 
than twenty-one years, or three hves; 
that tithes shall not be let, except the 
incumbent reside on his living, or lease 
them to a resident curate: all which 
matters are purely temporal, though 
they refer to ecclesiastical persons. 

§ 436. During this session, the oni- 
versities were incorporated, and invested 
with certain legal privileges,* and in 
the next (1572) a provision was made 
for the support of the poor; wUch, 
notwithstanding its misuse, and the 
consequent objections which have been 
raised against it, ought still to be the 
glory of our soil ; and while we. tout 
that no one can be a slave who ha 
once touched our happy land, we maf 
rejoice that such care is taken of every 
inhabitant, that none can be starred in 
England without a direct breach of oni 
laws. It may not be improper to re* 
mark, that the alteration now made in 
the law did not at the time produce any 
great change in the treatment of pan- 
pers. The custom in England, as I 
believe in all Christian countries, had 
always been to relieve the indigent by 
means of voluntary contributions, which 
were here collected by churchwardens, 
and disposed of bjr them. The va- 
grant laws had, with severe penalties 
against the idle and profligate, provided 
for the wants of those who were really 
distressed, and we have many acts of 
parliament which give directions with 
regard to both these points.' (March 35, 
1552.) One went so far as to appoint 
that, in case of the refusal of any 
of the parishioners to contribute, the 
churchwarden was to apply to the 
bishop's court, and the bishop to pro- 
ceed against them. But 5, 14 Elit 
provided for the poor by assessmefll' 



{ 



> Statutes of the Realm. 

s Burnet, ii. 146, f6L,.354, 8?o. 
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hout the parish, and subjected 
rho refused to pay the sum as- 

to imprisonment, upon convic- 
tfore two justices of the peace, 
irit, therefore, of this law, which 
y worthy of our admiration, is 
Christianity, the legal enactment 
ancestors ; and it may fairly be 
ned whether the imbodying it 
resent form, however necessary, 

divested the relief of the poor 
>eculiar feature, and made this 

of charity a duty very unwill- 
erformed. 
t^ But as some of the most im- 

laws passed during this session 

the Roman CathoJics, it will be 
try to turn our attentidn towards 

It is allowed on all hands, that 
uures adopted at the commenee- 
if the reign of Elizabeth were 
itor}' ; and they were at first met 
rresponding return on the part 
majority so treated. *The Ro- 
itholics did generally conform to 
rship of our church, to which, 
-they might not have approved 
ihe attentions in it, they could 
> 80119^ objections. For, as the 
lerself wrote to the duke of An- 
il '* Aefe Was no part that had 
n', yea, that was not at that day 

the clinch of Rome ; and that, 
hing more were in ours, the same 
rtofthe Holy Scriptures."* And 
llontacute, *^ a most devout fol- 
)f the Romish religion, argued in 
>ur to the court of -Spain, " that 
ir religion was brought into Eng- 
lan that which was consonant 
le Holy Scriptures, and the four 
iumenical councils."* This state 
gs continued till the publication 
}ull of Pius v., 1669,* which for- 



te's Grindal, 98. 
e'fl Annals, iii. 55. 
jen*s Elizabeth, 19. 45. 
t>iill is dated Feb. 23d, 1569, and may be 
Latin and English in Fowlis' Popish 
I, p. 331 ; Fuller, ix. 93, only gives the 
»n ; Burnet, Ref. vi. 522, No. 13, gives 
I. 

V. had, when be came to the papacy in 
de attempts at a reconciliation, by means 
lia, and again, through the bishop of Vi- 
d Sir N. Throgmorton, ambassador in 
and an anxiety was expressed that the 
if England should send deputies to the 
>f Treat: but the prcyect foiled. See 
E. p. 68, dtc 



bade her subjects to pay /my de/ 
to the commands of one whom- 
fulness of his power, he had excuu^, 
nicated; and when Felton was fouiid 
bold enough to affix this document to 
the gates of the palace of the bishop of 
London,(1570,) he met with a fate which 
his mad and rebellious act justly me- 
rited, and became the cause of i^umber- 
less ills to the members of his own com- 
munion. One of its first consequences 
was the enactment of three laws levelled 
directly against the Roman Catholics^ 
to which aillusion has been before made. 

(a. o. 1571.) The first was entitled^ 
An Act whereby certain Offences be 
made Treason.* The ofifences were the 
affirming that Elizabeth was not a law- 
ful sovereign, or that any one had a 
better title; that she was a heretic* 
schismatic, or infidel ; or that the right 
of the crown could not be detennined' 
by law. 

The second was against bringing in* 
and putting in execution, bulls and other 
instruments of the see of Rome. It 
made all liable to the penalties of trea- 
son, or a praemunire, who were directly 
or indirectly accessory to the bringing 
about a formal reconciliation with the 
see of Rome, in the case of any of her 
majesty's subjects. It did not afiect 
abmutions given at confession.* 

The third, an act against fugitives 
over the sea, imposed on them the for- 
feit of their property, but in case of their 
good behaviour provided for their fami- 
lies while they were absent, and re- 
stored them to their possessions and 
rights a year after their return. A privi- 
lege was extended to peers, which made 
it necessary that they should be sent for 
by letters under the privy seal, before 
they incurred these penalties. 

§ 4;38. Yet these laws, however se- 
vere, were not put in exehition till six 
years after their enactment, and five 
afler the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
had commenced the war of extermina- 
tion, which the Roman Catholics wished 
to carry on against Protestants. Cuth- 
bert Maine, a priest, was the first who 
suffered under them, (1577;) he was 
executed at Launceston, in Cornwall. 
'He is described by Camden as an ob- 

• Statutes of the Realm, 13 Elix. 1, 2, 3. 

• Butler's CaihoUcs, i. 352. ^ EUa, 8M. 
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ttinate maintainer of the pope's power 
against his prince. But the number of 
sufferers was destined soon to be in- 
creased. Their friends called them mar" 
tyrSf their enemies branded them with 
tne appellation of traitors; and they 
often partook strongly of the character 
of both. ^Had no succession been pro- 
vided against the ravages of time, among 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, the 
stock of those who officiated in England 
must soon have been exhausted; but 
this was prevented by Dr. William Al- 
len, who for his exertions was after- 
wards re^-arded by the church of Rome 
with a cardinaPs hat. The fruits of his 
first labours were :• 

The English college of secular clergy 
at Douay, 1668: it was removed to 
Rheims from 1678 to 1593, when it 
returned back to Douay. This was fol- 
lowed by the English college, at Rome, 
for the education of the secular clergy, 
established in 1678. 

A seminary at Valladolid, in Spain, 
established for the same purpose about 
1680. 

College at Rome, about 1678, for 
seculars. 

A seminary at Seville, ditto. 

A seminary at Madrid. 

If the objects of these societies had 
been confined to the education of men 
destined to the ministry of religion, the 
Protestant, while he deplored this con- 
tinued source of dissension, must have 
admired the zeal of the man who so 
rationally .promoted the cause of his 
party ; but these seminaries were made 
the hotbeds of sedition. The oath" 
which was taken by the students in 
Scotland, where Mary allowed them a 
temporar}*^ place of refuge, in conse- 
quence of certain troubles at Douay, 
sufficiently marks the political tendency 
of some of these institutions ; and the 
use which the enemies of England tried 
to make of these establishments as 
strongly points out the danger* which 

1 Builf?r*8 Catholica, i. 309. ^ Ibid. i. 492. 

* " I, A. B., do acknuwlcdf;e the cccleMastical 
and political power of his hoUncss — And that my 
zeal shall be for St. Peter — against all heretical 

- kings, princes, states, or powers, repugnant unto 
the same. And although I may pretend, in case 
of persecution, or otherwise, to be heretically di.<«- 
posed, yet in soul and conscience I shall help, aid, 
«nd succour the mother church," dErC. Sirype*t 
Ann. iv. 337. 

* 8trype*t Ann. v. 57. 



' might be apprehended from them, mi 
which indeed was partly realized by the 
conduct of some of their members. la 
Janua^, 1681, the queen issued a pro- 
clamation, which commanded the rela- 
tivea of children who were receiving 
their education in foreign countries to 
give notice to their several ordinaries, 
and to recall them within four months; 
and the sangruinary laws against semi- 
narists and Jesuits were subsequently 
put in force. Persons and Campian 
came over into England in June, 1660, 
hearing with them a suspension of the 
hull of excommunication,* as far as Bi^ 
man Catholics were concerned, till tha 
time when the same mifht puhlicly be 
executed. Persons, who was consti- 
tuted the superior,* *' tampered to ftr 
with the papists, ahout deposing the 
queen, that some of them (I speak, san 
Camden, from their own credit) thougk 
to deliver him into the magiatralei' 
hand;*' 'and Campian wrote a chal- 
lenge to the church of England, by the 
publication of which the govemraeat 
was excited to use every means for their 
apprehension. It does not appear ifait 
Campian was privy to this act of publi- 
cation, and in consequence of the acti* 
vity of pursuit which arose from id 
Persons fled out of the kingdom ; and 
Campian, having Avlth three others becfl 
apprehended on the 15th of July, (1561i) 
was tried for denying the queen's s 
premacy, and executed in December. 

$ 439. (a. d. 1584.) It appears froai 
Camden that some measures in the» 
selves unwarrantable," and excited bf 
the danger and jealousy of the timeii 
were used to entrap Roman Catholia; 
and the treasons of Somerville aai 
Throgmorton, though they tended te 
keep the flame alive, cannot be brougk 
fon\'ard as proofs of the necessity of aaf 
such activity, inasmuch as the treasea 
itself probably originated in this reif 
cause : and if it were not for the cob* 
duct of the court of Rome, as well f 
other Roman Catholic courts ; if it we« 
not for the opinion of inen who werete 
better able to judge of the matter th» 
ourselves, I mean the ministers of EI* 
zabcth ; if it were not for the undoubiel 
testimony of loj'al Roman Catholics of 






• Camden's Elii. 246. • Ibid. M7. 
vSirype*! Ann. vi. 183, No. 6. 

• Camden's Elis. 294. 
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bat period, we might fancy that the 
larma about the queen's life, and the 
oosequent seyerity towards the mem- 
en of that communion, sprang from 
arty zeal and blind cruehy. Boi the 
ope had excited and fostered two rebel- 
ons in Ireland ;* and Sir Richard Shel- 
;y, writing to his nephew, attributes 
le auflerings of her majesty's true ser- 
ants to the jealousies caused by the 
eadaof some seminaries, and unnatural 
nbjects abroad :' and in a letter to Lord 
lurleigh, in 1683, he says, •'That the 
lisery that all Christendom suffered for, 
raa by the sending of these Jesuits into 
Wland aAer such sort as it was and 
ad been used." 

The immediate effect of these alarms, 
eyond the animosity excited against 
le Roman Catholics, was the formation 
fan association,' in which the members 
romised to pursue, even to death, any 
ne who was concerned in the murder 
r the queen ; for the assassination of 
le prince of Orange, and the plots real 
ad pretended against the life of Eliza- 
eth, had put the whole country into a 
^rment : and undoubtedly a Protestant 
light reasonably have dreaded an event 
rhich, by putting Mary of Scotland on 
le throne, would have exposed the 
harch of England to very imminent 
eril. In this particular, the conduct 
f Elizabeth herself seems liable to very 
ist censure. The uncertainty of the 
iiecessioii tended above all other causes 
> prevent the quiet settlement of the 
ation ; for had any accident happened 
I her life, a thorough alteration would 
Tobably have ensued. Her delays and 
alliance were excusable, if we view 
er merely as a woman ; but she was 
queen too, and the safety of the state 
ras at stake : she ought, therefore, to 
tive sacrificed her own fancies, to save 
lie lives of her unquiet subjects ; but 
dfishness was one of the strongest 
matures of her character. 

$ 440. In estimating the blame which 
I due to the g6vemment of Elizabeth, 
'ith regard td the treatment of the Ro- 
ihn Catholics, the question seems to 
iFolve principles of a very abstract 
iture, and to be by no means so clear 
r it is generally assumed to be. A go- 

" >Cmmden*8 Elii. 136, 242. 

3 Strype's Annals, v. 198. 
* Cftiuden't Elii. 300. 
10 



yemment must always have a right to 
defend itself, but retaliation can only be 
justified on the plea of future preven- 
tion. It may be conceded by tne Pro- 
testant, that great cruelty was used 
towards the Roman Catholics, and that 
the line of policy pursued, whether just 
or unjust, was very injudicious ; that a 
sincere Roman Catholic priest might 
have acted acfainst the statutes of Eliza- 
beth upon mistaken principles, and pro- 
bably that many did so. But, on the 
other hand, it seems likely that a Pro- 
testant at the time might fairly have 
esteemed these laws necessary and 
just; and upon abstract principles of 
justice they probably must be reckoned 
just, though it would be difficult to esta- 
blish their necessity. The question 
would stand thus : the head of a body 
politic (the church of Rome) officially 
promulgates doctrines and assumes an 
authority* incompatible with civil go- 
vernment; every one, therefore, who 
by any act maintains that authority, 
does virtually place himself beyond the 
pale of civil society. We are not at 
present discussing how such an indivi- 
dual ought to be treated. It is obvious 
that kindness and reason would be most 
likely to bring him home to a sense of his 
duty ; but a government must have a 
right to use severity, and that upon the 
first principles of self-preservation. 

§ 441. The question, therefore, which 
is to be solved, is this : Whether a mis- 
sionary Roman Catholic priest were 
placed under these circumstances ? If 
he brought over the bull of Pius V., he 
was obviously guilty of treason ; and if 
he reconciled any English subject to 
the pope, who professed and held such 
language as the bull maintained, it 
would be difficult to show that he was 
less liable to the punishment of the law. 
And it appears equally obvious, that if. 
in reconciling a Roman Catholic to the 
church, he disclaimed the objectionable 
authority of the pope, he must be, in 
Joro conscitntim, free from the penal- 
ties incurred by a supposed act of trea- 
son, of which the guilt was not sub- 
stantiated by the circumstances which 



* Pius V. pretended to free the subiects of Eliza- 
beth from their allegiance to her. Cflemeot VIII. 
granted a plenary pardon to all the followen and 
abettora ot l>rone, aa in the case of a cniMMia. 
Camden'a Elii. 581. 

N 
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attended it, inasmuch as it wanted the 
essence of the treason, the objectionable 
claim to the authority. The pope* as a 
sovereign, had waged a HoXifiof oo^ot^of 
with the queen, a war in which no inter- 
course could be admitted, no quarter 
given or received. Whoever, therefore, 
was a papist, or performed any overt 
act in favour of the papacy, became a 
partisan of that cause, and liable to the 
penalty due to any prisoner in such a 
method of warfare. The alternative is 
a horrid one ; but he is in fault who 
begins such a war, and no one can at- 
tribute this blame to Elizabeth or her 
counsellors. Persons and Campian, 
when they came to England' and brought 
a modification of the bull, were guuty 
of treason, in foro con$cieniix. The 
temporary suspension of the bull does 
in reality not alter the question ; . the 
bull was to be put in force whenever 
circumstances made it likely to be in- 
jurious to the country. We may pity 
men who were exposed to the necessity 
of committing such a treasonable act, 
if indeed they were bound in their con- 
sciences to obey the papal authority; 
but we must blame the pope who sent 
them,not the government which hanged 
men whose acts tended to overturn its 
authority. When the individual con- 
victed disclaimed the objectionable tenet, 
he was sometimes pardoned, as in the 
case of Rishton, Bosgrove, and Orton, 
though others were executed whose 
answers might have satisfied a reason- 
able tribunal. 

$ 442. But in viewing the question 
with reference only to the cruelty of it, 
the state of danger and irritation arising 
from various injuries must fairly and 
fully be taken into consideration. The 
Roman Catholics as a body were car- 

g'ing on a most vehement attack against 
lizabeth, because she was a Protestant. 
11569.) The pope had excommunicated 
ler. (1565.) France and Spain had 
conspired for the extirpation of heresy. 

il572.) In France the Roman Catho- 
ics had begun by trying to murder all 
their Protestant countrymen.* Spain' 



1 Bmler's Cath. i. 365. * Ibid. i. 429. 

* One of the most dreadful features connected 
with the massacre of St. Bartholomew's coosiats 
kk the approbation ffiven to it by the court of 
Eome. . Gregory Xul. issued a bull for a jubilee 
b coDseqiMDca. It b curiout to ooiB|Nyrt the 



had given proofs of her tender mercies 
to Protestants in the Netherlands, aad 
was preparing for the subjugation of 
England. Her own Roman Catholic 
subjects were excited to rebel against 
Elizabeth; as a body, they never at- 
tempted to give any pledge of their fi- 
delity ; and had such an attempt been 
made, the mass of English Roman Ca- 
tholics would probably have refused to 
join in it, against the papal authority. 
Can any one, then, in his senses, won- 
der that no minister of Elizabeth had 
courage enough to adopt a liberal line 
of policy towards the Roman Catholics? 
and if such had been adopted, and the 
queen had been murdered, what would 
have been the judgment of posterity on 
such a minister ? No one possessed of 
any feeling can fail to deplore the loi 
of an honest Roman Catholic priest si 
such a period ; but our pity need not be 
confined to him alone. A conscientious 
minister, or even the queen herself, may 
well claim a share of our commiseration; 
who, having the wish to treat the Ro- 
man Catholics with kindness, found 
themselves obliged to use measures 
which nothing but absolute necessity 
could palliate, which no necessity per- 
haps could justify. But it would be 
unjust to history, if we failed fo state 
the causes of all these evils. They 
arose from the errors of a church claim- 
ing to itself an indefinite infallibility, io 
which the chief member attempted to 
enforce the dictates of his own will in 
opposition to the law of God. They 
arose from a priesthood, who, from prin- 
ciples of blind obedience to their su- 
periors, dared not disclaim that author- 
ity, when it was manifestly opposed to 
the Bible. They arose from this cir- 
cumstance, that both parties mixed up 
religion with politics, and concealed 
their own interested motives under the 
specious covering of the cause of Qod, 
In fact, the Reformation throuffhoui 
partook much more of a politico na- 
ture than it ought to have done. 

$ 443. The temporal interference of 
the church of Rome was a tynumy 
against which the potentates of Europe 
had as much reason to contend, as 



Prayers of the Protestants in England for i 

persecutors, their conversion and salvation, with 
this document. Strype'a Parker, iu. 197, No. 68, 
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agsinst the spiritual thraldom which it 
pveteaded tQ exercise over their minds ; 
and by the grace of God, the str^igfles 
vrhich they made to free themselves 
from an earthly yoke, served to deliver 
them from that spiritual darkness which 
would have continued to blind their 
faculties, and have prevented them 
from beholding the light. The imme- 
diate evil which arose from this source 
was, that individuals imitated their 
governors, so that a warfare of exter- 
mination was commenced among breth- 
ren of the same nation and kindred.' 
They made Protestantism or their ad- 
hering to the church of Rome -the tests 
of a party 2eai, which drove them into 
unwarrantable excesses ; and the names 
of Protestant and Romanist were ren- 
dered political badges, full as much as 
fStigious distinctions^ and let history 
decide which partv was the most to 
blame, in a struggle in which neither 
can be excused. One thing, indeed, 
may be pleaded in favour of the church 
of Home, which cannot be advanced for 
itt; that if their principles be taken for 
granted, and the (question abstractedly 
viewed^ they are right in persecuting, 
whereas the Protestant can have no 
such justification, and his advocate has 
only to deny that we ever persecuted 
for religion. If there be no salvation 
except within the pale of the church 
of Rome, a conscientious Romanist may 
in kindness use any method of compul- 
sion to bring the Protestant into com- 
munion with himself: whereas, since 
the sincere Pirotestant hopes to meet 
his brethren of every communion in 
the blessedness which shall be hereaf- 
ter, however we may have differed on 
flarth ; as the true Catholic, whether he 
lie Protestant or Romanist, builds his 
hopes of glory on the merits of his Re- 
deemer, and places his prospects of 
^race on the assistance of the Holy 
iShost, we ca,n only use the weapons 
of our prayers for the enlightening of 
ourselves and others, and bring forward 
those arguments with which Scripture 
will furnish iis; believing that every 
other method of persuasion arises from 
the same source, and is to be traced to 
die author of all evil. If the enlight- 
ened Roman Catholic disallow the con- 
clusion which is here drawn, if he reject 
the idea of pers^ation* ctven to pro- 



duce salvation in the persecuted, let 
him honestly examine the question, and 
see whether this be not a legitimate 
conclusion from the datum of an infal- 
lible church, beyond the pale of which 
there b no hope of salvation ; and then 
let him examine the arguments by which 
the nineteenth article of our church are 
supported ; and may God of his mercy 
show him and us the truth ! 

§ 444. Having dwelt so long on ab« 
stract principles, it may not be amiss to 
say something of the persecutions in 
Mary's days, Avhen compared with 
those exercised against the Roman Ca- 
tholics under Elizabeth. We will sup- 
pose, then, that by the law of the land* 
as it stood at each of these periods^ 
either prisoner could legally have been 
put to death, the one for being a here- 
tic, the other because he was a seminary 
priest. The one,* virho might be a per- 
fectly illiterate person, because when 
examined he denied the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, a doctrine which all 
must allow to be beyond reason, not to 
be subject to the senses, and, when be- 
lieved, to be a mere act of faith. The 
other,, who must be an educated man, 
known to be brought up at a seminary 
which held doctrines incompatible witn 
civil society, because he refused to ab- 
jure opinions concernin|r the papal au- 
I thority which he conscientiously held* 
, and the entertaining of which the su- 
' preme legislature of this country had 
! decided to be a legal crime, and punish- 
j able as treason. God forbid that any 
Christian should for a moment approve 
of the latter ; buf is not comparison in- 
admissible ? is not the practical difleN 
ence enormous ? May it not safely be 
asserted, that an honest man expressing 
those sentiments which are now gene- 
rally held by Roman Catholics in Eng- 
jland would not have suffered under 
I Elizabeth? and that a Protestant be- 
' lieving what we believe, and teaching 
what we teach, would, if God had given 
: him grace and strength of mind enougji 
' to become a martyr, have been bunvt 
under Mary ? That Roman Catholics, 
acting as well as the English Catholics 

> Bradford was condemned for denying the cor- 

Kral preeence and traneubfltantktkm. So Wdre 
n. A. Aacue. Kirby, and Roser Clarke: SdA 
numberleae other eiamptes nqght be fonsoQ. 
, Stirpe'e Eoe. Mem. lU. i a6& Fox, H 4Sf 
I sad 479. 
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have as a body always acted, would 
tave been treated well by the govern- 
ment of Elizabeth, is more than can be 
proved ; for the first principles of tole- 
ration were then unknowr^, either in 
church or state ; but toleration is a plant 
of Protestant growth, and all true Chris- 
tians may join in tbe prayer, that her 
branches may corer ^ earth. 

$ 445. The unjust method in which 
the trials of Roman Catholics were con- 
ducted is sometimes brought forward 
as a charge against Elizabeth, by those 
who advocate their cause ; but it must 
not be forcfotten, that justice was never 
substantially administered during this 
reign.* The influence of the powerful 
was frequently exercised against all 
right ; and it is not to be wondered if 
the Roman Catholics, in this respect, 
were not more fortunate than their Pro- 
testant neighbours. The charge is well 
founded, but it should be brought against 
the times generally. The evil was com- 
mon, and did not particulariy afllect the 
Roman Catholics. It arose from the 
ordinary notions of the people as much 
as from the court ; for a corrupt jurjr must 
be composed of corrupt individuals, 
whose judgment will not be tolerated, 
except when the feelings of a country 
are themselves corrupted. 

But before we quit this subject, we 
should recollect that the general opi- 
nions on persecution were totally dif- 
ferent from what they are at present. 
Very few of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion founded their hopes of convinc- 
ing Protestants on any other basis than 
that of force ; and the puritan, while he 
required toleration for himself, while he 
expected that every scruple of his own 
should be treated with tenderness, had 

' A0 proofs that this wis the opinion of those 
who lived at this time, see a letter of Overton to 
Burleiffb, where, in speaking of Leicester, he says, 
"a Dobleman far above my power and ability to 
withstand }*' " mine own counsel, for fear of dis- 
pleasure, scarce dare encounter him in my causes." 
(Strype's Ann. vi. 207, No. 18.) Nevil expresses 
the same idea to Lord Burleigh. (Strype's Ann. 
vi. 459.) Lord Essex, writing to Sergeant Puck- 
ering about a gentleman, a follower of the earl's, 
under prosecution, treats justice as if it were a 
mere piece of party fitvour, and simply threatens 
the judge. (Strype's Ann. v. 657.) The son of 
one CoTlard, a brewer, in Canterbury, murdered 
a poor man in open day, and got his pardon by 
his &ther paying 240L to Chief Baron Manwooa. 
(Soypo't Ann. v. 391.) There are some nerBont 
■p ignonnt M to wish for the good days Of Queen 
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no desire to extend the same allowance 
to others. Sampson, who, of, all men, 
ought to have learnt, kindness to those 
who difllercd from him, through what he 
had himself suflered,' (Dec. 31, 1674,) 
wrote to Burleigh, to remonstrate with 
him hecause he had heen the means of 
delivering some Roman Catholics out 
of prison ; and urges, that if they were 
no longer kept in durance, they should 
at least he compelled to hear sermons 
for their conversion. And, in 1577, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, in one of the last let- 
ters which he wrote,* speaks of severity 
, as the only means of checking the Ro- 
iman Catholics, and therehy of with- 
I standing the power of Rome. The 
: puritans complained often of their treat- 
ment hy the high church party ; but no 
one can doubt, that they would have 
been far less tolerant, had the power 
of enforcing their own opinions been 
placed in their hand^. 

§ 446. (a. d. 1572.) When the laws 
against nonconformity were at first en- 
forced, they produced, as might have 
been expected, a counteraction among 
those against whom they were directea 
Many of the clergy were deprived of 
their preferments, and some of them 
formed themselves into a presbytery, at 
Wandsworth,* and under their superin- 
tendence the Admonition to Parliament 
was published.* The unbending spirit 
of the one produced severity m those 
who governed, and severity created 
hatred and animosity, which m its turn 
gave rise to more vigorous measures ; 
till both parties neglected the essentials 
of religion to dispute about its externals. 
In the next year, (June 11, 1573,) "Eli- 
zabeth issued a proclamation against the 
puritans, and they, on their part, agreed 
to protestations declaratory of the rea- 
sons for their not joining in the national 
worship. In the autumn, a madman, 
of the name of Birchet, excited by puri- 

> Strype's Ann. iu. 491. 'Ibid. iv. 98. 

* This presbytery, which was the first e«tA« 
blished in England, was for some time conducted 
in secret ; and though the bishops were acquaint- 
ed with its existence, they could not discover the 
members who composed it, or prevent the esta- 
blishment of similar institutions. The chiefper- 
sons engaged in it were Field and Wilcoz. Thej 
pubKahed their regulations, which were denomi- 
nated the *< Orders of Wandswodh." (FoUer. 
ir. Wi.y 

•Neal*sPnr. 1.831, 843. 

• 8tr7ps*s Faite, i SM, and 883. 
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tantc principles, stabbed Mr. Hawkins, 
an eminent officer in the navy, mistake 
ing him for Mr* Hatton of the council, 
wx, event which aggravate^ the ill-will 
which was borne toward^ them ; and in 
order that this opposition to authority 
might be more effectually prevented, a 
letter was written from the council to 
certain chosen commissioners in every 
shire, (Nov.V excitincf them to enforce 
the. orders ot the proclamation. During 
the next summer, ^a. d. 1574,) the ex- 
ercises of prophesvings^ were put down 
in the diocese of Norwich, (June 7,) 
notwithstanding some diversity of opi- 
nion which prevailed among the coun- , 
cil. These several steps served but to 
make the line of^ separation between ' 
the puritans and the church more defip ' 
nitively marked, and exasperated the 
minds of both. It is not easy to deter- , 
mine how far any blame may attach to 
Archbishop Parker, for hi^ conduct 
may, in the judgrment of some persons, 
appear to have been dictated by correct 
views with regard to ecclesiastical poli- 
cy; and it is impossible to ascertain 
inie were the prime mo¥ers of that 
severe compulsion, which was hardly 
warranted by the cause against which 
it was directed. It is generally attri- 
buted to the queen herself,* who could 
ill. brook any opposition to her com- 
mands ; but the real question, as far as 
Parker*s character is concerned, is, 
whether he approved of what was done, 
or whether he only followed the direc- 
tions of Elizabeth and her council. 
(a. d. I5r5.) There can be no doubt 
that he was a great and good man, and 
that otir church owes much to his wis- ■ 
dom. K'arning, and care; but it is not' 
unlikelr* that had he acted with the 
same Christian forbearance and deci- 1 
sion which was exhibited by his succes- 
sor, he would have saved the country 
fro-n much irreiigion, fanaticism, and 
bloo Uhed. He was in most respects ; 
peculiarly suited to his station ; but in ' 

> 8'rvpe*8 Ann. iit. 384. 

9 ^iryi>e'8 Parker, U. 361. 

* Jewell Mays. **Keg)nm certain eat, nolle flecti. 
(lSf7.) -Sed regiria ferre mutationero in reK^ione, 
hoc 'empore, nallam potest." (Bnrnet, vi. 445, 
No. 84. Am). 450. No. 88.) Grindal says of those 
who wotila nm giwe wiy, '*9ed cum hoc non fa- 
ciunt tin* apnd serer^ismmam regmam ista conten- 1 
tkme irntatam, nihil pofBamoa." {Bntnet, 463, i 
No. 98.) i 



his intercourse and treatment of the 
puritans, he was perhaps guilty of an 
error in judgment ; he was sincere, 
though warm, and in carrying on his 
plans of reform, he deprived himself 
of the earthly happiness of the latter 
years of his life : he died May 17.* 

§ 447. (a. d. VfBh) One of the early 
acts of Grindal i|^:tt> reform the exer- 
cises of prophesr^Digtf, into which some 
disorders had occasfonally crept; and 
for this purpose he issued orders* con- 
cerning the manner of managing the 
proceedings of these assemblies :• but 
the queen took occasion, upon his next 
appearance at court, to declare herself 
offended at the number of preachers, as 
well as at these exercises, desiring him 
to redress both. In consequence of this, 
he wrote to her a most apostolical epistle,^ 
(Dec. 20th,) and urged Ker to consider 
the utility of such institutions, and the 
duty of obeying the will of God, and not 
following our own devices. This step, 
however, did not at all coincide with the 
methods by which Elizabeth was deter- 
mined to govern ; and during- the next 
spring she sent a letter to all the bishops, 
commanding them to suppress prophe- 
syings in their dioceses, and in June se- 
questered the archbishop, and confined 
him to his house ;' and thus made the 
remainder of his life inactive as to the 
cause of the church; for though he 
appears during the whole time to have 
carried on the ecclesiastical business in 
his own na^ie, yet his influence and 

4 Strype's Parker, ii. 430. 

«Stfype*8 Grindal. 327. 

< They were to he carried on in some church 
appointed hy the bishop ; and the archdeacon, or 
soine one (a grave and learned graduate) ap- 
pointed by him, was to be the moderator. Such 
portions of Scripture were to be ezaQined and dis- 
cussed as the bishop should appoint. The^ laity 
were never to speak, nor any of the clergy who 
w^ra not previously judged meet to be sp^Lkersi 
the rest of the clergy were to be allowed toper- 
form exercises before the cler^in private, but not 
before the whole congregation. The speakers 
were hninediately to be stopped if they glanced at 
any state, or any person public or private, or said 
any thins against the laws, rites, policies, and dis- 
cipline of the church of England ; and if they had 
ever beton silenced, they were not to be admitted 
again without a fresh appointment. 

' Strype's Grindal, 558, No. ix. 

• Ibid. 342. 

• Strj^'s Grindal, 343. Another source of di»- 
pleasure is hinted at by Strype and Camden, 
(Grindal, 440, and Elizabeth, 287,) arising from 
his not ffranting a dispensation to Jutio, a physidan 
of Lora Leicester's; but the aathority on which 
this story rests is qoastioiMbb. 
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aathority were thus rendered nugatory 
at a period when every thing depended 
on the favour of the court. He seems, 
indeed, to have tendered his resignation 
with a sincere wish for its acceptance ; 
but Whitgift had too much right feeling 
to allow him to enter on an omce during 
the lifetime of an incumbent, who, though 
he differed from his successor in princi- 
ples, was manifestly acting the part of 
an honest man.^ The convocation, too, 
in 1581, showed their respect for Grindal 
by presenting a petition in his favour, 
drawn up by Tobie Mathews, dean of 
Christ Church, and printed in Fuller ;■ 
and though there remains no document 
which dfeddedly proves the time of his 
restoration, yet it probably took place in 
the next year. He died July 6, 1683, 
and was succeeded by Whitgift, bishop 
of Worcester.' 

$ 448. (a. d. 1588.) The conduct of 
Grindal must always appear most exem- 
plary. He was himself adverse to the 
ecclesiastical dresses ; yet upon the ad- 
vice of Peter Martyr* he conformed, and 
exerted himself to effect the same in his 
brethren, because he saw that the want 
of a sufficient ministry was the greatest 
evil which could happen to the church : 
but when such measures were adopted 
as were against his conscience, he re- 
monstrated as a Christian patriot, and 
offered a resi^ation of his office, in 
which he could not fulfil the duties re- 
quired of him by the crown without 
offending his God. The question of 
whether he was right in his judgment 
is totally indifferent ; but a monarch with 
half the sense which Elizabeth pos- 
sessed, had she not been hurried away 
by her passions, would have treated him 
in a very different manner, even though 
she supposed him to be in the wrong : 
she might have accepted his resignation, 
and behaved towards him with more 
personal kindness. But as it was, the 
iD consequences of this affair were very 
apparent ; discipline was neglected,^ and 
the puritan party so far prevailed as to 
introduce many clergymen of their own 
opinions into ecclesiastical situations, 
notwithstanding the seeming triumph of 
the other side : and the parliament of 



> Strype'8 Wbiigift, i. 2i 
* Strype'8 Grindal, 403. 
« Burnet, v. 478. 
•8trype'aWl^,L826. 
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1581 presented a petition in faftmr of ec- 
clesiastical reform, the general tendency 
of which was apparently to abridge the 
power of the bishops* by making the 
concurrence of the dean and chapter, or 
six preachers, necessary for certain epis- 
copal acts, such as ordaining, commuting 
penance, &c. Most of the articles of 
this petition which regard residelice and 
pluralities have been since, wholly or 
partially, adopted, excepting indeed the 
fifth ^d sixth — that no dignitary of the 
church should hold more than one living 
together with his cathedral preferment ; 
and that no more than two such digni- 
ties should be tenable by the same 
person.' 

§ 449. But it may not be amiss here 
to say something more of the treatment 
of the puritans ; for the line of policy 
was now so decidedly taken up by tbi 
government, that any subsequent con- 
cession must have looked like vacilla- 
tion of judgment, or weakness of power. 
Let it be asked, then, what the treatment 
of the puritans ought to have been ? how 
should uniformity have been preserrei^ 
without giving up episcopacy or other 
essentials ? Before we enter on sueh i 
discussion, it may be useful to consider 
how far the then existing law differed 
from the present ; and how §Br that lav 
itself was the cause of the oppositioD 
raised against it. There was then no* 
thing which resembled toleration towards 
Protestant dissenters: if an individual 
were offended at any part of the service, 
he could not absent himself from charck 
as he would have incurred a severe 
penalty by so doing : he bad no other 
place of worship to which he miglit 
retire ; for, in all probability, at first, 
jnany of the puritans would have been 
perfectly contented with this; and if 
their passions had been allowed to cool 
if an opportunity of viewing our deceit 
forms had been given them, many migM 
have quietly returned into the bowm tt 
the church. Such steps, however, wfi» 
little suited for the character of EHizabetk 
who would as readily have surrendered 
her crown as have allowed her sabjecti 
to exercise their private judgments M 
such matters; and the punishment </ 
death was esteemed the only remedjM 

• Sirypc's Whitgift, in. 47. iNd. 3.] 
1 'IhiB has juift now(AuguM, 1840) ' 
law of the laud. 
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rofwnaliy* who denied the queen's su- 
remtey in any bat civil matters. He, 
erefore, who conld raise a scruple in 
le mind of an indiiridual, as to tne le- 
Itimocy of a ceremony, raised a spirit 
' insabordination in the breast in which 
was implanted; and among the various 
minions which prevailed, and the ele- 
enta of discora which were thus dif- 
tsed throughout the kingdom, it was 
te public danger alone which kept the 
Hion united. Sermons tended to foster 
tese sentiments of free investigation, 
id Elizabeth, who clearly saw their 
ndency, instead of trying to direct them 
I aseful objects,- and to disseminate real 
hristianity, endeavoured to curtail the 
equency of them, if not to suppress 
lem altogether. Now had the laws 
gainst nonconformity been made much 
lore easy with renird to those who 
-ere already in orders, and possessed 
r preferment ; had the better sort of 
oneonformists been treated with lenity, 
ad had the government shut its eyes to 
leir failings ; had all interrogatories ex 
^feio mero* been disused, which served 
Di to imbody the nonconformists ; had 
very raeana been exerted to instruct the 



rising generation, and to convince then! 
practically that the dress was an indif- 
ferent point, (for many of the noncon- 
formists were at first weak brethren, and 
were often rendered turbulent merely 
by severity ;) had strictness of subscrip- 
tion been required from all who took 
possession of benefices, and the same 
sort of laxity allowed, which now pre- 
vails with regard to dress ; had the go- 
vernment and the bishops exerted their 
first energies in reforming undoubted 
abuses, it is probable that nonconformity 
would not have been so closely con- 
nected with revolutionary principles and 
the assertion of civil rights ; and that in 
the subsequent struggle, the church 
might have helped to support the throne, 
instead of proving the readiest point 
through which the sovereign could be 
attacked. As it was, Elizabeth supported 
the church by her enerey and talents, and 
circumstances enabled her to triumph 
over the rising spirits of freedom in the 
country ; but in the hands of James and 
Charles, the abuses real and imaginary, 
which existed in the church, contributed 
greatly to overthrow the monarchy. 
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$ 4S0. The selection of Whitgift for 
he metropolitan see was judicious, con- 
idering tne line of policy with regard 
9 church knatters which Elizabeth had 
[etermmed to adopt. The question 
ras ndw, whether force should compel 
he clergy to be all of one mind about 
ndiflerent matters; and the present 
ichbishop was a fit instrument to de- 
ide it according to the wishes of the 
aeen. 

* He began his administration by ex- 



J Scrype'a Ana-T. 969. 'See 1 456, v. 

•-SoTIw'a WUtgift, L SV7, Am. 



j amining how the regulations affecting 
' recusancy and nonconformity were olh> 
j served, and addressed a circular letter 
: to his brethren the bishops, directing 
I them to take care that the articles* con- 
Iceming these matters, on which they 
I had agreed, should be duly enforced. 

I « These are printed in Strype, and contain ia 
the sixth section the three Articles in the tbirtj- 
sizth canon, to which Whitgift required subscrip- 
tion. (Whitgift, i. 229.) They had the sanction 
of the bishops and of the queen ; but the legality 
of requiring subscription to tbem may buII be 

doubted. See this part of the ' " 

m Naai*s Poritans, l 3i0. 
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In his own diocese, he began at once a 
very rigid inquiry into the state of the 
clergy, and strictly enjoined subscrip- 
tion to the three articles, which now 
stand in the thirty-sixth canon. From 
the subordinate officers, who were de- 
puted CO carry on this investigation,^ 
the ministers of Kent addressed them- 
selves to the archbishop in person, who, 
having spent two or three days in en- 
deavouring to convince them, proceeded 
to the suspension of such as persisted 
in their noncompliance, while they on 
their part appealed to the council. TJie 
same step was also adopted by certain 
ministers in Suffolk,' who were placed 
under the same circumstances, and in 
whose favour some ^ of the magistrates 
of the county had ventured to petition.* 
This produced a sort of remonstrance 
fi-om the council, and an answer from 
the archbishop, who was determined to 
proceed with vigour, an4 to exercise 
the powers of the ecclesiastical com- 
mission. 

$ 451. The articles and interrogato- 
ries which were issued during the 
spring of 1684 are a strong instance 
of the indefinite and tyrannical power 
then exercised by the governors of the 
church.* They were queries ex officio 
mero, proposed to clergymen, whose 
only accuser was common fame, and 
who were expected to answer on oath 
questions which involved not only their 
opinions on matters in which they had, 
or might have, conformed, but the very 
fact of their conformity and their future 
intentions formed part of the inquiry. 
Whitgift and the other bishops con- 
tended, that in their proceeding in this 
way they were borne out by received 
custom and the usages of other courts, 
and that such steps were necessary, 
when no information could be procured 
against nonconforming and popular 
ministers ; but this circumstance, if in- 
deed the fact were so, proved the total 
abhorrence which the mass of the popu- 
lation must have felt towards ecclesias- 
tical courts, or that such nonconformity 
could not be very frequent or considera- 
ble, when no evidence could be obtained 
of a fact done in the face of the whole 

1 Strype*8 Wbitgin. i. 245. 
3 Strype'8 Ann. v. 264, 



f congregation, among whom any strut- 
I ger might be present. And Baiieigh, 
who was the sound friend of the church, 
; though not an admirer of all eccietias- 
tical proceedings,^ characterizes these 
articles as '* so curiously penned, to full 
of branches and circumstances, as I 
think the inquisitors of Spain used not 
so many questions to comprehend and 
to trap their preyes," He strongly 
advises a more charitable method of 
treatment, and while he disputes not 
the legality of what was done, he sub- 
joins, onmia licenU yet, omnia mm ex* 
pediunt. As to the wisdom and pro- 
priety of allowing the church to remain 
as it was by Taw established," the 
bishops seem to have convinced several 
of the court by two conferences held 
with the opposite party in the presence 
of those who entertained doubts on this 
subject : in the latter of these, which 
took place at Lambeth in 1^, tbe 
archbishop during four hours confuted 
and answered in a most satisfactory 
manner their scruples and objectioni. 
But the steps which he took to enforce 
conformity, and unity of opinion, were 
not so well received ;' and this induced 
him to comply with the suggestions of ' 
Walsinffham, who advised that incam- 
bents already in possession of theb 
preferments should not be pressed to 
subscribe the three articles, provided 
they eave a written promise that they 
would comply with the use of the Com- 
mon Prayer. For that prudent minis' 
ter could not shut his eyes to the grow^ 
ing dislike which the conduct of the 
ecclesiastical courts was daily creating 
towards the bishops and the church'; 
an enmity by no means confined to the 
sufferers, or to the lower orders in the 
country, but discoverable among many 
who were possessed of consraerable 
authority. Lord Leicester was loor 
looked tip to as the head of the anti- 
episcopal party, and the archbishop 
regarded him as a decided opponent of 
his measures." Mr. Beal, clerk of the 
council, was earnest too on the subject, 
and wrote against the examination of 
delinquents by oath, ex officio mero, and 



>Strype*8 Whitgift, L 250. 
« Ibid, ill 81, No. if. 
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the uae of torture ;* and Sir F. Knowles 
on sererat occasions exhibited so much 
antipathy to the bishops, that the queen 
forbade him to meddle with the ques- 
tion. And some of this party, in order to 
alarm the bench, and perhaps to share 
in the spoils of the church, tri^ to pro- 
mote a commission, (ad meKu8 inquireri' 
dtim,) to ascertain the real value of ec- 
clesiastical property ; but the exertions 
of the archbishop, and other friends of 
the establishment, prevented the mea- 
sure from being carried into effect. 

In the convocation which was held 
during the end of the last year, and the 
beginning of this, were promulgated the 
^rticuli pro clero in Synodo Londin. 
1664,* which contain some judicious 
regulations with regard: to the essentials 
of ecclesiastical discipline. 

1 462^ The puritans, during the session 
of parliament,* were very strenuous in 
the cause of reform on many points in 
which reformation was undoubtedly 
wanted. The great object which they 
kept in view was to establish a preach- 
ing ministry, a desire in which they 
were fully met by the high church party ; 
but their opinions did not coincide as to 
(he means by which this end was to be 
obtained. They would have applied the 
san\s expended, in choral establishments 
to the payment of preachers, and have 
transferred all ecclesiastical impropria- 
tions to the use of the curates of those 
places where the corps lav ; and would 
even have laid their hands on lay im- 
propriations, a step in which there was 
no great probability of their receiving 
much support from their friends at court. 
The bishops looked to conformity as the 
chief remedy for the evils which they 
deplored, and thought that the keeping 
up of establishments, in which the higher 
offices mififht reward a learned ministry, 
was most likely to produce the real pros- 
perity of the churcn. At the same time 
It was the avowed object of the reformers 
to introduce much of the presbyterian 
government ; every question arising in 



» Strype's Whitffift. i. 401, &n. 

' Sparrow's Colleciion, 191. They were filmnst 
entirely drawn up by Whitj^ft himself ts will sp. 
pew by companni^ No. »▼. and rviii. 130, 145, 
(3trype*8 Wiiitgifr, lii..) but may be tra«*ed back in 
their origin to the lower house of conToca*ion, in 
1580, wEo presentpd a draft of a similar bill to the 
lords. (Strype's GrindaU 587, No. jdv.) 

s Strype's Ana. vi 878. No. 89. 
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ft diocese or parish was to be subjected 
to the decision of a general or provincial 
synod, to be assembled at stated periods. 
The revision of the Common Prayer, of 
the Ordination Service, as well as of all 
other rites c and ceremonies, was to be 
referred to the authority of the same 
tribunal, and submitted to the approba- 
tion of the queen. As far as morals 
were concerned, they souffht a severe 
discipline, and were particularly anxious 
to curtail the worldly pomp of the epis- 
copal order. They requested the estab- 
lishment of a new set of ecclesiastical 
laws, since in the present administration 
of those which existed several abuses 
were to be found, particularly with 
regard to excommunication for contu* 
macy ; while the licenses for pluralities, 
non-residence, and the ordination of 
clergymen without any ministerial office, 
were frequently exposed to stronsf com- 
plaints. With regard to many of these 
points, the laws had done almost all that 
could be effected by legal enactments, 
and the bishops were anxious to remedy 
what was wanting ; but it is curious to 
observe how many of these changes have 
been gradually^and partially introduced* 
We must omit the introduction of the 
presbyterian government, in which we 
are nearly as we were ; but the want of 
any thing of this sort depends probably 
more on circumstances, than in any fun- 
damental reason in the constitution of 
our church iestablishment. These at- 
tempts, however, were at the time ren- 
dered fruitless ; for Whit^ift^ addressed 
himself to the queen, urgmg her to stop 
all such proceedins^, and to rest the 
discipline of the church on her own 
supremacy, a step to which her incli- 
nations were always sufficiently dis- 
posed. 

$ 453. This parliament was strongly 
impressed with the idea of resisting the 
Roman Catholic party, which was at this 
time not only poweiful, but very active 
in the world. They passed,' therefore, 
two acts, one for the surety of the (jueen's 
person, the other c^jg^hist Jesuits and 
seminary priests. The first of these 
was leveUed against the unfortunate 
Mary, queen of Scots, whose misfor^ 
tunes and hard treatment, towards the 
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end of her life, rendlered her an object ' fnends of Travers to obtain this situation 
of pity, rather than of that just reproach [ for him.' He had long been engaged 
which her early conduct probably in giving the evening lectures Ukere; 
merited. This law made any conni- but Whitgift, who entertained no good 
vance at compassing the queen's deaths opinion of him, and doubted of his con- 
in any person of whatever description, iformity, raised so decided an opposition 
liable to the pains of treason. As if an to the nomination, that the mastership 
act of parliament could alter the nature ' was procured for Hooker, by Sandys, 



of international law, or divest murder 
of its atrocity, by giving it the form of a 
legal trial ; as if any law of England 
could establish a jurisdiction over an 
independent princess, from which her 
own rights had rendered her free. And 
here it should be remembered, that the 
▼oice of the kingdom was full as loud 
and guilty as the wishes of the queen, 
and that no persons were more strenuous 
than the puritans in their endeavours to 
bring the aueen of Scots to the scaffold. 
The second directed all seminary priests 
and Jesuits to leave the kingdom on pain 
of death, and imposed heavy penalties 
on those who received or aided them. 
The act, however, was limited to those 
who refused to take the oath of supre- 
macy.^ 

Elizabeth also soon after^vards under- 
took the protection of the Netherlands, 
and in the next spring sent Leicester to 
command in Holland against the forces 
of the Roman Catholics and Spanish 
party. 

$ 454. In this year a dispute took 
place, rendered memorable from having 
been the origin of Hooker's excelltnt 
treatise on Ecclesiastical Polity, a work 
which has tended more perhaps to settle 
the question of church government than 
any other which ever appeared. ** (Jn 
the death of Father Alvie, master of the 
Temple, great interest was made by the 



* Ii should be remembered, that the oeih of su- 
premacy at that time did notcomain the oljeciion- 
able wold^ " ihn* damnat>le dtxitrine and poriiion/* 
dtc. I call them otjectionable, because a sincere 
Roman Catholic, however he disapproves of ihe 
doctrine of the pope's power of deposing kinss, 
will hardly like to call that docinne damnable 
which the head of hia church siill perhaps main- 
tains. In 35 Hev.ry VIII. ch. i. % 7, the oath con- 
tains stmncr fxprp^ions sf^ainst the usurped power 
of Rome ; that 1 Elis. ch i. ^ 9, is much shortened 
and less objectionable to a Roman Catholic. The 
oath oi ailftfiaiice 3 Ja^*. I. ch. iv. ^ 9. is much 
longer, and introduces the clause "damnable doc- 
trine.*' dec. 1 y^ illiam and iMary, rh. viii. ^ 12, 
the present oath was established ; so that the oath 
of Rlizabeth is, among the four, the one which a 
Roman Catholic would least acnqA to take. 

3e}ifype*« WUtj^l, L 34a 



bishop of London. The archbishop, 
indeed, had been well acquainted with 
Travers, who was formerly fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and had 
shown a strong preference for the dis- 
cipline of Geneva, according to the 
forms of which church he was i^terwards 
ordained at Antwerp. As the queen 
deferred much to the opinion of the arch- 
bishop, the appointment of Travers was 
wholly refused, unless he could give 
proof that he had been ordained accord- 
ing to the laws of England, and would 
subscribe to those articles which were 
imposed by ecclesiastical and royal au- 
thority, as well as the Thirty-nine.* For 
Travers refused to do any more than 
what was enjoined by statute. He had 
endeavoured for some time to introduce 
the presbyterian government into the 
Temple,* and was supposed to be the 
author of a book on ecclesiastical go* 
vemment, which entirely rejected epis- 
copacy ;' and when Hooker came to take 
possession of his new office, Travers 
wished to have proposed him for the 
approbation of the society, and upon his 
refusal some unpleasantness had grown 
up between them, which was increased 
by objections raised to trifles in the ser- 
vice, wherein the master differed from 
the lecturer by conforming strictly to the 
customs and laws of the church.^ The 
quarrel thus begun grew more important, 
when Travers objected to some positions 
contained in Hooker's sermons, and a 
pulpit controversy arose between them, 
in which the forenoon sermon spake 
Canterbury, and the afternoon Geneva. 
The consequence was, that Whitgift si- 
lenced Traverse* and he appealed to the 
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eouncil.^ In his Supplication to the 
eooncQ, he tries to vindicate his ordina- 
tion, and Hcense to preach, and finds 
fJMilt with the doctrines delivered by 
Hooker ; and as this document became 
public, the master was obliged to return 
an answer, in which he vindicates him- 
self, and states that Travers* was silenced 
for breaking an order of the Advertise- 
ments, which forbade any minister to 
answer the errors of other preachers 
except in private, or by sending informa- 
tion to the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
But from the Supplication of Travers, 
and the answers of Whitgift to his argu- 
ments,' there can be little doubt that his 
BOn-episcopal ordination was one very 
decided reason for his suspension. 
Travers was never reinstated, but a 
party was raised against the master; 
and it was to convince them that he 
commenced his immortal work of the 
Eccliesiastical Polity. 

S 465. It was towards the end of the 

^ Trsven* Sapplication to the council, and 
Hooker's Answer, are printed in the end of the 
Eecleflwstical PoKty. To those who are unac- 
mainted with eoclesiaatical law, the treatment of 
Trsren mav seem in aome degree uniust. He 
Sffgnes ihet be was in orders because tne statute 
0% 13 Elii.) directed, that those who had been 
orauned by any other rites than those of the church 
if Englaiid sbould subscribe to the Thirty -nine 
Anicles. implying that after that act they were 
{ally entitled to the advantages beloiiging to other 
nembers of the establishment. This applied di- 
laeily to the Roman Catholic priesthood, and the 
Hne lawpreTsils now. But according to the doc- 
Iffine of sn episcopahan church, he who was or- 
'ddned without the presence of a bishop was never 
gnhined at all : he wants the essence of ordina- 
tion, the laying on of the hands of the bishop ; and 
this law, therefore, does not apply to him. It is 
Affioik to determine the intention of the original 
frainen of the law. The early practice was proba- 
Uv on the side of Traters, (as in the case of 
Whittjngham, to which he appeals, and which 
was mocn stronger than his own.) (Strype's An- 
nnb, iv. 167.) The present interpretation of it is 
■nmely in &vour of the archbishop. The words 
aie : " Every person under the degree of bishop, 
which doth or shall pretend to be a priest or minis- 
ter of God*s holy word and sacraments, by reason 
of any other form of institution, consecration, or 
•rdenng, than the form set forth by parliament, in 
the time of the late king of most worthy memory, 
King Edward VI., or now used in the reign oif our 
most gracious sovereign lady, before the feast of 
the nativity of Christ next following, shall in the 
presence of the bishop or guardian of the spirit - 
oelities of some one diocese, where he hath or 
■iwU have ecdesissticai living, declare his assent, 
and subscribe to all the articles of religion, which 
onlv concern the confession of the true Christian 
fiuih, and the doctrines of the sacraments com- 
prised in a book,*' &c &c (13 Elis. ch. 12.) 1571. 
* Hooker's Answer, S 17. 
i Strype's Whitg. iiL 185, No. SO. 



year 1686 that the eonspiracy of Ba- 
hington was discovered,* in which the 
false principles inculcated by Roman 
Catholic teachers urged on some young, 
zealous, and unwary individuals to at- 
tempt the murder of Elizabeth. They 
met with their merited fate and were 
executed, to the number of fourteen; 
but their fall implicated the royal pri- 
soner, and the fears and suspicions of 
the kingdom conspired to brin^ Mary 
! to her trial and the scaffold. This treat- 
I ment of the queen of Scots has been 
. viewed in difierent lights by the parti- 
sans of opposite sides ; but one or two 
considerations so strongly stamp its cha- 
racter, that however legal it might have 
been in England, it can never stand be- 
fore the tribunal of the world. Nothing 
could subject Mary to an Enp^lish court 
of justice, but her own injudicious sub- 
mission to it ; and it is a fair question 
for casuists to decide, how far any att 
which originated from presumed force' 
can bind tne person who submits to it. 
At all events, the conditions of the act 
of Parliament ought to have been com- 
plied with,< (1 13'' Eliz.) and the testi- 
mony of her secretaries nave been con- 
firmed by their being confronted to her: 
but few or no criminals, in those happy 
days, had the advantage of even-handed 
justice. Her guilt must ever remain 
problematical ; and however this trans- 
action must disgrace the name of Eliza- 
beth, it should not be forgotten that the 
nation was full as guihy as the queen.' 
The policy, too, of the measure may be 
questioned, if indeed it can possibly be 
politic to do wrong. 

$ 456. (a. d. 1587.) The firmness of 
the Queen during the last parliament did 
not aamp the ardour for innovation ; for 
on Feb. OT a bill was brought forward 
which would have abrogated all eccle- 
siastical law, and substituted a new code 
in its place ; but during the debate on 
the question, whether the book which 
contained it should be read, the house 
adjourned, and several of the more vio- 
lent members were afterwards com- 
mitted to the Tower by the queen.* 
The book," as appears from the draft 
of a speech against it, would have left 



< Camden's Eliz. 339. 
> Ibid. 362. 

t Strype'a Wbitffift, i. 509. 
•Ibid. iiL 186, No. 31. 



•Ibid.35S. 
•IbkLL488. 
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the minister at liberty to use what prayers 
he chose ; woald have altered several 
of the Thirty-nine Articles ; would have 
taken away the patronage of livings, by 
making them elective, and probably 
have touched lay -impropriations ; would 
have overthrown episcopacy and all 
ecclesiastical distinctions ; would have 
destroyed the supremacy, and allowed 
the presbytery to exercise ecclesiastical 
authority over the queen herself. A]l 
this was at once stopped : but some 
petition seems to have been presented ; 
for an answer to one is still extant,* in 
which her majesty steadily and judi- 
ciously expresses her opinion of the ill 
effect of alterations, when essentials 
were already established, and her de- 
termination to support what the law had 
settled. . The steps which were here 
taken were much under the influence 
of the classes of ministers of Warwick 
and Northampton ;' and the proceedings 
of these reformers seem to indicate an 
idea, that if the civil magistrate did not 
remedy the evils complained of,' it be- 
came their duty to take the redressing 
them into their own hands. The activity 
of the anti-episcopalians does not ne- 
cessarily imply any remissness on the 
part of the bishops ; for in the convoca- 
tion held at the same time with the par- 
liament, some very good orders were 
agreed to,^ with regard to exercises to 
be performed by such ministers as had 
not taken the degree of M. A. ; their 
catechising and expounding the Cate- 
chism : and to compel all preachers to 
deliver, every year, eight sermons at 
least at each of their benefices. 
^ $ 457. (a. d. 1688.] The history of 
this eventful year belongs much more 
to the civil than the ecclesiastical histo- 
rian; for notwithstanding the steps 
which were taken to urge the Roman 
Catholics of England to unite in the at- 
tempt at subjugating our island, it is 
manifest that the mass of them viewed 
the matter in its true light, and joined 
hand and heart in the common cause, 
wherever the government was wise 
enough to employ their services. But 
it should not be forgotten, when we 
examine the treatment which they re- 
ceived at the hands of the Protestants, 

1 Strype's Whitgifl, i. 494. 

•Ibid. 1509. * Ibid. L 504. 

4 Ibid. m. 194, No. 38. 



and which every well wisher to the 
honour of our cause must depIore« that 
the men who were supposed to possess 
the most spiritual influence among thcin« 
Cardina] Allen and Father Persons, 
were exerting their utmost endeavours 
to enslave their country. The conduct 
of a party must ordinarily be viewed 
from what is done by its leaders; and 
perhaps there never was a cause so 
cursed with injudicious leaders, as that 
of the English Roman Catholics. This 
example, however, was by no means 
universally followed by the ecclesiastics; 
for Wryght, a priest of the college of 
Douay,^ and living therefore in a stats 
of proscription, wrote a tract for the 
satisfaction of some Roman Catholics, 
in which he proves that it was their 
duty to defend the country against the 
invasion of Philip ; and, together widi 
the expressed opinions of several pe^ 
sons of that persuasion, we have tlie 
subsequent testimony of Burleigh, who 
at the very moment in which he speaks 
of confinmg them, adds, " Yet with 
signification unto them, that the same 
is not to be done, so much for doubt of 
any disloyal attempts by themselves, ai 
to notify to the rebels and enemies 
abroad ,"• that the expectations which 
they had been led to form of assistance 
in England were unfounded. 

§ 45i3. The pressure of external dtn* 
ger did not by any means free the church 
from domestic troubles ; for the mote 
violent of the puritan party had long 
been making preparations, and now 
opened a vigorous attack on the episco- 
palians, by publishing books which re- 
viled the whole body, as \vell as the in- 
dividual members. The most noted of 
these works was put forth under the 
fictitious name of Martin Marprelate, 
from which circumstance the whole class 
of writers who pursued a similar track, 
adopted, or were ranked under, the same 
denomination of Martins. A proclams- 
tion was directed against them in the 
spring of 1589; and' by the activity of 
the archbishop," the press from which 
these libels proceeded was taken, and 
several of those concerned in this un 
christian task were by degrees disco 
vered and punished; but the cnergj 



* Strype*B Annals, vi. 583, No. 65. 

• Strype's Whiigift, u. 4. 

1 1bid. iii. 216, No. 41. * Ibid. i. 601. 
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irhich this circuimtance excited unfor- 
nmately brought many of the puritans 
into trouble, who were not at all en- 
eaged in propagating the evil. And 
ineir own conscientious refusal to take 
the oath ex officio merOy lest they should 
thus indirectly accuse themselves * or 
their friends, detained them in prison 
for a considerable time. Cartwright 
was confined eighteen months,^ though 
he declared that for the last thirteen 
jrears he never wrote or procured any 
thing to be printed which might in any 
sort oe offensive to her majesty and the 
state,* much less had any hand, or so 
much as a finger, in the book under 
Martin's name. From the proceedings 
against him and others, as they are re- 
corded (June ^ in an authentic docu- 
ment containing the charges and an- 
flfwers to them, given by the prisoners,* 
there seems to have been a decided 
party formed for the purpose of altering 
the government of the church. It was 
their wish to proceed by legal methods, 
while there was any hope of success 
from them ; and it may fairly be doubt- 
ed whether the better sort had any 
thoughts of employing force ; for they 
declare that to their knowledge no mi- 
nister had any other intention than that 
of using prayer, teaching, and humble 
supplication to her majesty and the 
parliament.^ Yet on the other side it 
cannot be questioned, but that by hold- 
ing assemblies, and passing resolutions 
as their own authorized opinions, they 
were taking such steps as must pro- 
bably lead to rebellion ;^ and many of 
the warmer partisans of the presbytery 
manifestly intended to adopt more for- 
cible measures. When Cartwright was 
brouflfht before the star chamber" he re- 
fused to take the oath, to answer all 
questions ex officio mero .*' and till he 

V Strvpe's Whitgift, ii. 88. 

sibk}. iii. 231, No. 1. 

< Ibid. ni. 242, Na 4. < Ibid. Hi. 258. 

• Ibid. i. 613. • See % 5M. 

* The whole method of proceeding ex ofieiomero 
woald Dow-a-days appear very arbitrary and un- 
tenable. Wright the puritan, in his answers to 
the Diattere ur^ed against him, begins, *' First, he 
most humbly desired that it might be considered 
whether any man by our laws l^ bound to accuse 
himself, upon his oath, for any deed or word, much 
less to declare his thoughts.^* (Strype's Ann. vi. 
928, No. 23.) In the case of Bainbridge and 
Jobneon, it was referred to several doctors of the 
arches, who answered, that the ptrtiee were bourfd 
»r vnawOTopoo oath, and added t ''Andwefind 



had done this, his judges would listen 
to nothing which he had to advance in 
his own favour. It is the expressed 
opinion of some one who seemed to be 
their counsel, ** that there was no mat- 
ter proved of any meetings or conven- 
ticles seditiously made and executed by 
Cartwright and his fellows."* And the 
judgment of Popham, the attorney- 
c^eneral, does not speak a very different 
langnage.* 

§ 469. Whatever they might do here- 
after, their present plan was to use per- 
suasion ; and for this purpose they meant 
to form a synod, to be held either at one 
of the universities or London, where 
assembling would not attract notice,** 
and to divide themselves, at other times, 
into classes, or provincial synods. In 
the meetings which did take place, it 
appears that they passed certain reso- 
lutions which tended to the subversion 
of all episcopal discipline ; and it is not 
unlikely that, had they been suffered to 
continue, and acquire strength, they 
might have been able to alter the con- 
stitution of the church, if not of the state. 
Such assemblies, therefore, could not be 
allowed by a wise government ; but the 
methods which were adopted for their 
prevention, seem to have been calcu- 



it harder in our learning to give a good reason of 
doubt, than to yield any other resolution, though 
there preceded in such a case neither special accu- 
sation or denunciation." (Strype's Ann. vi. 122.) 
The argument in favour of oaths ex oficio is as 
follows : If a man be accused before his ordinary 
of any crime, he is not bound to impeach himself, 
but if he be examined on account of some crime 
which from its nature it would be difficult to prove, 
and which nevertheless the Judg[e ecclesiastical 
may wish to remedy, the notonety of fame is 
I taken for evidence against him, and he is boturi 
i to clear himself by his own oath, and by that of 
compurgators, declaring that they believe his oath 
' to be true. (Strype's Whitgift, iii. 233, No. 2.) 
The g^round of this is, that the inflictions of an 
ecclesiastical court arc by law deemed medidnm 
not pana. This argument is signed by nine doc- 
tors of civil law, and stated to be the universal 
practice of ecclesiastical courts. In examining 
the question, we must not overlook the feelings 
of the limes with regard to such a point. Beat, 
clerk of the council and a puritan, would have put 
the Roman Catholics upon their oath twice every 
year, that they had not aided Jesuits or seminary 
priests, they beine under a bond not to do so. 
(Strype's Whifgift, iii. 203, No. 35.) Morice, a 
learned civilian, wrote a tract, in which he ob- 
jected to the legality of the oath, (Ibid. ii. 30.) and 
wished the matter to be referred to the learned 
judges of the realm, which his grace liked not. 
(Ibid. 29.) 
• Strype's Whitgift, iL 84. • Ibid. iL 83. 

»Ibid.ii.6. 
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iated rather to exasperate than to con 
vince ; and though they had the effect 
of silencing them for the time, yet they 
must have produced a feeling among 
the people very unfavourable to the 
cause which they were intended to sup- 
port. The petition of Eusebius Pa^it, 
some time student of Christ Church,^ 
addressed to the lord admiral, contains a 
pathetic remonstrance from a good and 
peaceable Christian. He had been 
forced to quit his preferment upon some 
scruple with regard to the service, and 
had continued to hold communion with 
the church of England, because he sin- 
cerely esteemed it to be the church of 
God, and endeavoured to support him- 
self by keeping school : but from this 
last resource he was again driven ; and 
his prayer goes not beyond the request, 
that he might obtain some employment 
for the support of his family which 
might prevent him from becoming a 
vagabond. It must have been this se- 
verity towards the lower members of 
the church, which so strongly exaspe- 
rated the minds of the country against 
bishops ; for, from the motions which 
were annually made in parliament,'and 
the decided favour whicli was shown by 
many towards the presbyterian disci- 
pline, it is evident that the nation was 
beginning to advocate the cause which 
the archbishop endeavoured to suppress. 
And it is also clear that there must have 
been some mismanagement in the hier- 
archy, which concentrated all the senti- 
ments, arising from a wish for civil 
liberty, in formidable array against 
themselves. The arguments in favour 
of episcopacy, if fairly advanced, are so 
strong, that the question, when the esta- 
blis?hment was once fixed, might have 
safoly been left to the force of reason, 
while steady moderation was used to 
prevent any very gross violations of the 
orders of ilie cliurch, and the combina- 
nations of its interested opponents. 

J 400. The argument in favour of 
episcopacy seems to stand thus : — When 
the Reformation began, it found episco- 
pacy established in the church of Rome, 
and possessed of distinctive offices, of 
which the power of ordination seems to 
be the most peculiar to it.» One party 

» Strype's Whiigift. iii. a«, No. IJ. 
' The distinctive characteristics of a bishop, as 
lud down by Bishop Davenant, in his beautiful I 



of the Reformers retained it «8 thejr 
found it, but tried to separate it fioii 
the abuses with which it had been com- 
bined ; the other rejected it altogether« 
and made two orders only in the church, 
(viz. priests and deacons,) appointing 
such superior officers as were prim 
inter pares. The point at issue there- 
fore is, were there three distinct orders* 
in the primitive church ? and if so, was 
the right and office of ordaining pecu- 
liar to the highest of these ? 

In the apostolical history, as con- 
tained in the New Testament, these 
Questions are not clearly answered, and 
there is much indistinctness about the 
names of bishop and priest or elder ; but 
if we suppose, by way of hypothesis, 
that there were bishops, priests, and 
deacons, we shall find no statementi 
which cannot be easily reconciled with 
the supposition.* 

As we proceed with ecclesiastical 



determination on Diversity of Degrees in the Mi* 
nisters of the Gospel, are three : Ist, I'har, bov- 
ever many presbyters there may be. there ii 
never more than one bishop in a city : 2d. Thi 
power of ordination ; 3d, '1 he iuriMliciion over (fct 
clcrary. To these may be added, the power df 
connrming, of consecrating churches, &c. Indb 
whole of this question the reader may be refrmd 
to Bingham's Antiquities, a work in which he who 
seeks lor information on any ecclesiastical subject 
may be almost sure to find it. 

' Here, too. there is an equivocal term in ta# 
word •• order." At the council of Trent, tbougl 
there was no question about episcopory, there tni 
a discussion as to whether bishops were a distiset 
order or only a different jurisdiction. (F. Paul. 557J 
The Saxon church was governed by bishops. tK 
the canons declare that there is no essential dim^ 
once between the two orders of bishops aid 
priests. (Johnson's Canons, 957, 17.) 1'bis mMl 
always be taken into account in questions wiihie- 
gard to episcopacy. See aU>n ^117. 279. It isMC 
necessary to suppose that Wiciif and the Emdi- 
tion intended to reject episcopacy, thoojrii iber 
denied the distinctness ot the orders. Tw nel 
point at issue is, whether a person could be «" 
dained in the primitive church without the ynr 
scnce of an apostle, or of one holding apccnlitrly 
delegated authority, t. e., of a bishop. See BiDf 
ham, i. p. 81. 

^ The argument concerning the name of &ukp 
is frequently mistaken. There is no doubt tut 
InioKcmi is equivalent, in the New Testament, to 
irt.eo0vrcfOf, and I am not aware that it is ever um 
for what we should call a bishop. But then the 
terms used in the New Testament for hitkpp t» 
dirArr«Xof, or aYyi>^f and Clemens Ronianus, tht 
third bishop of Rome, is called an apostle by Clr 
mens Alexandrinus. Strom, iv. 17. The conccf* 
sion, therefore, of the use of the name himtm 
proves nothing. The presbyterian is forced (oflf 
that the order cciuivalent to that of the aposilH 
does not now exist in the church, which is roily 
begging the question, and to explain ^yyt^^hf tk 
ehi^ paitor of the ekureh. So that tKe argniiMil 
from tho namea b rather in favour of epMoopufi 
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jr, these Mne tnices become more 
dtfcinTe, till we find that |U an early 
period the quesdions are both answered 
in the affirmative ;* and we infer, there- 
fore, that unless it can be shown that a 
change in this particular took place, we 
may presume that the same ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution existed from the time 
of the apostles. A presbyterian might 
argue^ that in the apostolical history of 
the New Testament there is nothing 
which militates against the hypothesis 
of the two orders only, at least nothing 
which proves the point ; that St. James 
might have been the chief elder, the 
moderator, of the church of Jerusalem ; 
that Timothy and Titus* might have 
held no higher office than that of dean 
in a cathedral church, or archdeacon in 
a diocese; and that as the presbytery had 
the power of ordaining, they, as its su- 
perintendents, were directed by St. Paul 
to set all things in order. But then this 
hypothesis does not account for tbe in- 
troduction of episcopacy, without even 
a hint from the histotians that any alter- 
ation in the church government was 
effected. When to this it is added, that 
there never existed a church without 
episcopacy till the Reformation, the 
proof seems as strong as moral proof 
can be, that it is most probable that 
episcopacv is derived from the times of 
the apostles. And this conclusion is 
quite sufficient to guide the conduct of 
a sober-minded Christian.* But to re- 
turn to the history. 

> Jgnatii Epist. ad Smyrnnofl, % viii. Tliprts no 

bewKdi^ dxoXa'^Xrt, iif 'inaoif Xpurrdf ixi tarpl' Ktd no 
tft ■0oTtpiM, US ToTs dirovi^Xoif *. r*^ ii dtcut^vg hrpbhoBef 
its *^i iyrpX^y. (Cotelerii, ii. 36.) 

OAc Mv Ami' Xf^S T^ iwtoK&wou, oin 0awT(^^ o9n 
iyi»'iwimutv,'SLc., meaning, perhaps, that with- 
out the ordination of a bishop, at least without the 
sancikMi of a bishop, no minister may perform 
either of the two sacraments. 

Ad Philsdelphenos, iv. p. 31. *I^ B'mavHip$o¥, 
iiS ds iithKnot, Sfia ni npo^fTtpi(Of k^ &«urfc«tf r«if 
•mMkftf f»'t, &c. fl. A. D. 107. 

' For myself, I cannot understand how this hy- 

rMhesis can explain the words of St. Paul, (Tit. i. 
) "For this cause left I thee in Crete, that 
thou shouldest set in order the things that are 
wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I had 
appointed thee,*' &c. Titus must have hal a 
delegated authority ver^ different in its nature 
from that of a moderator in a presbyterian church, 
fiat other persons may see the matter differently. 
* I'he force of thia argument will be much in- 
creased b^ comparing it with that in favour of in- 
hm baptjsai, or any other parallel case, as that 
tha sacraments are to be administered by cleray- 
MiO ooiy, which preabyterians allow as wellaa 
•iii«)<qptlisna ThaelemenitoftlwsigttQMiitwill 



$ 4^1. The treatment of the libellers 
themselves when discovered, was,. ac- 
cording to the system then pursued, 
much less objectionable ; because the 
outrageous nature of their writings ob- 
viously pointed out to the civil magis 
trate the necessity of adopting severity.* 
Udal and Penry, who were the princi- 
pal writers of some of the books which 
attacked episcopacy,^ forfeited their 
lives to the vengeance of insulted so- 
ciety, by the vehemence with which 
they abuseci the established govern- 
ment. It may be more wise in a go- 
vernment on some occasions to overlook 
such transgressions ; but if any notice 
be taken of them, an authority which 
wi]l defend itself must inflict some pu- 
nishment on such offenders. Hacket« 
who represented our Saviour, with 
Coppinger" and Arthington, his pro- 
phets of mercy, and judgment, were 
candidates rather for a mad-house, than 
a dungeon. Greenwood and Barrow,' 
who suffered for writing seditious books 
and pamphlets, were on the high road 
to introduce the horrors of anarchy 
which th^ anabaptists had exhibited in 
Germany." These extreme cases, how- 
ever, cannot fairly be charged on the 
puritans ; for though they were the nap 
tural fruit of the proceedings of that 
party, yet the better sort of noncon- 
formists utterly disliked what these 
persons did,* and were in their turns 
exposed to the animadversions of these 
ultra reformists, who regarded them as 
only half reformed. It may be doubt- 
ful, perhaps, even in these cases, whe- 
ther gentler remedies might not have 
been adopted with success ; but it is 
obvious tnat something more than ar- 
gument was necessary for beings who 
made so bad a use of their reasoning 
faculties. And the satirical productions 
of Tom Nash,*® who answered them in 
their own way, had probably more 



in each case be the same : that at a certain time 
it vras found existing in the church ; that history 
states not when it began ; and that the supposition 
of it having existed from the times of the apostles 
is not contndicied, but rather supported by the 
apostolic' history. Moral demonstration hardly 
admits of proof more satisfactory. 

• Strype*s Whitgift, ii. 96. * Ibid. ii. 175. 

• Paul's Whitgift ; Words w. Eccl. Biog. iw. 334. 
7 Stryjpe^s Whitgift, ii. 166. 

• PauPs Whiigifr 357. » Ibid. 362. 

^ Walton's Hooker; Wordsw.EccL Biog. iv. 
«45. ^ 
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effect with the people, than either argu- 
ment or severity. 

$ 402. The national alarm, excited 
by the conduct of foreign Roman Ca- 
tholic courts, and which proved so in- 
lurious to those of that persuasion who 
belonged to England, had not been ob- 
literated by the general readiness and 
fidelity exhibited by Roman Catholics 
themselves during the period of danger 
which was lately passed ; and the con- 
tinuance of the same threatening policy 
on the part of Spain and Italy, tendc^d 
to continue the same cautionary and 
harsh measures on that of the English 
government. The parliament of this 
year enacted some very severe \ti\v&, 
I which affected the puritans and Ronian 
I Catholics. The first subjected all above 
the age of sixteen, who did not frequent 
I their parish church, to the penalty of 
imprisonment ; and in case of their not 
conforming after three months, thf^y 
were obliged to abjure the realm, and 
if they returned were declared felons 
without benefit of clergy. Their ffoods 
were lost to them during their liveSi 
and their friends forbidden to harbour 
oV conceal their persons. This act 
more particularly touched the puri- 
tans,* whose conduct in 1588 had givpn 
just ofl'ence to the country. The second 
confined all popish recusants, who had 
any property, to their own places of 
residence, and imposed the penalty of 
the loss of all their possessions, in case 
of their removing from thence, except 
on specified occasions ; while those who 
were not possessed of goods to a greater 
amount than twenty marks per annum, 
or 40/. actual property, were forced to 
abjure the realm ; and in default of thi?;, 
or in case of returning, were adjudged 
felons without benefit of clergy. There 
were also some executions of Roman 
Catholics, which kept alive the fiame 
of animosity on the one part, and of 
terror on the other ; and the law which 
treated all priests as traitors, perhaps 
m some cases produced the treason 
which it was intended to prevent ; 
while the declarations* and opinions 
maintained by some Roman Catholics 
created a horror and antipathy as^ainst 
a religion, which could foster such sen- 
timents, and allow of such expressions 

I Bancroft, Wordtw. Eccl. Biog. iv. 369. 
3 Suype'a Ann. viL 91, No. 45. 



without the stronffeat reprobatiop. But 
the soothing hand of time waa not dea- 
titute of its efilects; and numV of the 
Roman Catholics began to find out for 
themselves the unjustifiable lengths into 
which their leaders would have guided i 
them. One of them in 1697 writes to / 
Burleigh,* ** that the course thev ran 
into tended, for aught he could per- 
ceive, to the ruin of our country, over- 
throw of the monarchy, destruction of 
all the nobility, and to bring England 
into perpetual bondage of the Spa- 
niards : they neither, as it seemed," 
added he, ** respecting religion, (though 
they made it tneir cloak,) their native 
soil, nor any thing else, but their own 
ambitious humour; persuaded by this 
means to attain to special authority and 
government under the king of Spain/' J 

In 1602, upon a quarrel between the | 
Seculars and Jesuits,* the fonnei[ pub- I 
lished several books, in which ihcy / 
threw the whole blame of the persecu- / 
tion on the latter; and declared thai/ 
the kindness of the queen bad con-\ 
tinned, till the ill conduct of the see of ) 
Rome, and this part of her Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects, had forced her to adopt 
severe measures. And in consequence 
of a proclamation which was now is- 
sued,* thirteen secular priests came for- 
ward, and made a formal declaration 
of their own fidelity. Though the ef- 
fects of these circumstances come not 
up to our wishes, yet we may fairly 
conclude that they were not destitute 
of their use; for notwithstanding the 
invasion of Ireland by the Spaniards, 
and the crusade which was published 
by Clement VIII., in favour of Tyrone, 
yet the executions towards the end of 
the reign appear less frequent." 

$ 468. ^A. D. 1505.) The church was 
destined this year to meet with internal 
trouble, in doctrine as well as disci- 
pline ; and a theological question, on 
which the two divinity professors at 
Cambridge were at variance, became 
the subject of discussion between the 



» Sirype'8 Whitgift, ii. 369. 

4 Camden^B Eliz. 651. 

* Batler'a Catholiea, il 56. \ 

< It is calculated by Milner, that 204 Roman \ 
Catbolica auflered death daring thia reign : 15 for \ 
denying the qneen*a aaprenacy, 126 for the azer- I 
ctae of pnestly fnnctiona, and the othera for being 1 
reeondied to the church of Rome, or aiding or 1 
aaeiadnff prieaU; 90 died h^ priaon, 105 wen J 
huxUbA. (Btttkr'i fincliih CaOioto, L ne.}^^ 
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vnleamed,* whose attainments frequent- 
Irdid not allow them to see even the 
difficulties which it involves. The opi- 
nions of many persons in Camhridge 
did not correspond with what had heen 
taught by Calvin with regard to pre- 
destination ; and in a sermon preacned 
before the University, William Barret, 
fellow of Caius college, denied the ab- 
solute decree of reprobation without re- 
spect to sin, and tne certainty of faith, 
affirming that Christians might fall from 
ffrace. Being called upon to answer 
for this supposed heterodoxy, he was 
enjoined to make a public recantation 
drawn up by the heads themselves, 
which act he performed in so very 
negligent a manner, that he was again 
summoned before the authorities. Upon 
this he complained to the archbishop, 
and when his recantation was examined, 
it was found to contain the denial of 
doctrines generally received in the 
church, and to be as objectionable as 
those opinions which he had broached ; 
(he recanted, for instance, *nhat sin is 
the proper and primary cause of re- 
probation.")* In this part of the pro- 
ceeding another dispute arose, as to 
the final jurisdiction of the university 
over its own members, and when this 
was amicably settled, the matter was 
discussed in the archbishop's palace ;^ 
and the Lambeth Articles were the fruit 
of the conference. 

$ 4B4. 1. Ood from eternity hath pre- 
destinated certain men unto life,^ certain 
men he hath reprobated. 

2. The moving or efficient cause of 
predestination unto life, is not the fore- 
sight of faith, or of perseverance, or of 

good works, or of any thing that is in 
le person predestinated, but only the 
gooa-will and pleasure of God. 

3. There is predetermined a certain 
cumber of the predestinate, which can 
neither be augmented nor diminished. 

4. Those who are not predestinated to 
salvation shall be necessarily daipned 
for their sins. 

6. A true, living, and justifying faith, 



« Sirypc'8 Whitgift, u. 228. 

a Ibid. iii. 318. No. 22. 

> Sir Phil. Warwick, Mem. p. 86, attritratee the 
want of moderation risible in these articles to 
Fletehevf bishop of London. 

« Falter, Sect HiM. ii. 290 and Strypt'a Whitf. 
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and the Spirit of Ood justifpng, is not 
extinguished, falleth not away, it va- 
nisheth not away in the elect, neither 
finally nor totally. 

6. A man trulv faithful, that is, such 
a one who is ei^dued with a justifying 
faith, is certain, with the full assurance 
of faith, of the remission of his sinSf 
and of his everlasting salvation in 
Christ. 

7. Saving grace is not given, is not 
granted, is not communicated to all 
men, by which they may be saved if 
they will. 

. 8. No man can come to Christ, un- 
less it shall be given unto him, and 
unless the Father shall draw him ; and 
all men are not drawn by the Father 
that they may come to the Son. 

0. It IS not in the will or power of 
eyexy one to be saved. 

Whatever may be the opinion of any 
individual reader, as to the truth of 
these articles, it will require but little 
powers of criticism to remark the dog- 
matical manner in which they are ex- 
pressed, and to observe how difierent 
their tone is from the language of Scrips 
ture, and the articles of our churcn. 
Nor pan we be surprised if such a de* 
cision failed to produce peace in the uni* 
versity or elsewhere,^ and excited the 
displeasure of those who cared for the 
tranquillity of the church. One of the 
professors, Baro, immediately opposed 
the errors which these articles were 
calculated to produce, and was exa* 
mined in consequence before the heads; 
and it was only oy the quiet interference 
of the archbishop, that this poor man« 
who had taught divinity in Cambridge 
for many years with no higher a stipend 
than twenty pounds per annum, escaped 
the loss of even this trifling pittance ; 
and that for preaching doctrines which 
are in perfect accordance with the arti- 
cles of the church of England." 



» Strype's Whitgift, ii. 286. 

* Montague, in nis AppeUo ad Cmtarem^ (p. 55 
•—72.) eaya that theae articles were forbidden bf 
public authority. And Collier aaeerts the aaine: 
(ii. 645 ;) but Fuller doubts this ; (ix. 231 ;) and 
1 though perhaps Elizabeth might have commanded 
the archbishop to suppress tiwm, ]ret as they were 
drawn up by no authority, but merely bv soma 
bishops and diTines who met at Lambetn, tbejr 
never were the doctrines of the church of Enf* 
land, though they might express the opinions Sf 
some of her most exalted meoilwn at that peiiod. 
Strypa's Wfabgift, a. 290. 
o3 
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$465. The advancing age of the 
queen and the archbishop tended much 
to soften down the asperities which pre- 
vious events had excited between the 
contending parties, and the government 
of Whitgift was crowned towards its 
latter end with more peace than had 
marked his early labours ; and however 
peremptory' some of his conduct may 
appear, he was a sincere reformer of 
abuses, and entirely free from many 
faults which are but too apt to degrade 
the higher clergy in the eyes of the 
people. In the House of Commons, 
indeed, in 1698 and 1601, some at- 
tempts were made to interfere with 
ecclesiastical matters, but the objects of 
the bills brought forward were totally 
changed. The framers of them now 
tried to reform real abuses which ex- 
isted in the establishment, not to destroy 
and undermine the establishment itself. 
•They complained of excessive fees, 
6f delays, of unnecessary citations, 
while grievous sins were left untouched, 
as well as other abuses in the bishops' 
courts. They objected to pluralities^ 
to non-residence ; and though the au- 
thority of the queen" put a hasty stop 
to these attempts, yet the attention of 
the government was directed to the 
subjects, and such remedies were de- 
vised by the archbishop and his col- 
leagues as were calculated to obviate 
the evils for the future. 

$ 466. The quiet of the church was 
also much promoted by the maturer 
judgments of those who had been 
chiefly instrumental in causing the dis 
turbanccs. ^Robert Browne, the founder 
of the sect called Brownists, the first 
body of separatists from our church, 
became wiser as he grew older, and 
returned once more into her bosom ; 
and Cartwright, who had fought among 
the foremost of the party, was so con- 



* Sir G. Paul sfveaks in such high lerma of the 
gentleness of Whit gift, in the passage where he 
alludes to this charge, that the epiihet may ap- 
pear to have been applied rashly ; (Words. Ecc. 
Biog. iv. 371 ;) bat some of his expressions about 
Canwriffhi are very warm i (Strype*s Whitgift, i. 
96;) ana io g[ivmg bis sentence concerning tlie 
iMrasy of Christ's sinninff, he saysi '* This le my 
ilMotulion, which I would have you and all men 
to know. And those that shall impugn this, or 
teach to the contrary, I will prosecute with eztre- 
nity, and to extremity ;" (Strype's Whitgift, iL 
6ft:) words which are at least peremptory. 

>Strype'a Whi|gift, ii. 374. 

» Ibid, u, 445. 4 Ibid. L 61ft 



vinced of his erroTt that he deeUmd hit 
sorrow for ^ the unnecessary troablM 
he had caused in the church by the 
schism he had been the great fomenter 
of ; and wished he was to begin his life 
again, that he might testify to the world 
the dislike he haa of his former wayp.'** 
The writings of Hooker and Bancroft 
had, under God's providence, been rery 
instrumental in producing this happy 
effect, and we have only to lament that 
the question had not been more left to 
the force of reason for its answer* 
When the nonconformists began to pur- 
sue a line of conduct which interfered 
with the civil rights of the establish- 
ment; when they adopted such mea- 
sures as would tend to overthrow the 
crown, unless a timely restraint were 
put upon them, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the authority of government 
should repress their meetings ; but per- 
haps much of the opposition to episco- 
pacy arose from the manner in which 
the judicial powers of the bishops were 
exercised. The final repentance of 
such a man as Cartwright is one of the 
strongest testimonies in favour of the 
hierarchy. He had been far from ex- 
hibiting the worst specimen of those 
who had opposed the cause of the esta- 
blished church; he had possessed 
knowledge for the investigation of 
truth, and carried with him much zeal 
for reformation; he had experienced 
some harsh treatment, and had given 
way to a schismatic spirit in his own 
proceedings; but with him the truth 
prevailed, and he saw his error before 
nis death ; nor is it improbable that the 
later kindness of Whitgift might have 
helped in producing this effect. It is 
possible that the diabolical spirit of 
schism, with which some of this party 
were infected, who, in the hopes of 
remedying evils which they could. see, 
ran themselves into ten thousand greater 
evils, of which no one could foresee 
the extent, and who set at defiance 
every law which Christianity has given 
us for our guidance, might* not have been 
Restrained without the strong hand ef 
power; but much cpnnivance» and 
much more personal kindness, were 
perfectly compatible with the severe 
enforcement of general obediebce ; and 
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AoQ^r'the peace now prodaced may poiat, however, was this fault so eon* 



be attributed to the previous severity, 
yet the success of the line of policy 



which had latterly heen pursued, and. to be here recorded. The reader may 



spicuous, as with regard to the church ; 
but the instances are far too nurfleroua 



the tranquillity which accompanied it, 
seem to plead most strongly in favour 
of lenient measures. 

$ 467. (a. d. 1603.) The reign of Eli- 
zabeth was now drawing to a close, after 
a prosperous continuance of forty-four 
years, over which the disastrous trou- 
bles of succeeding times have thrown 
80 strong a glow, that we frequently 
find a comparative estimate of the age 
in which we live falsely made in favour 
of this period of our history. Eliza- 
beth^ as a governor — for in this light 
alone is it fair to estimate her character 
— ^was possessed of considerable talent, 
which she generally employed to the 
advantage of the state : whatever her 
weakness as a woman may have been, 
she selected her servants more accord- 
ing to her judgment than her passions ; 
and in most of her transactions she was 
well served, and consulted the ffood of 
her subjects, as far as their welfare was 
consistent with her own plans or ideas. 
She regarded, if I may use the expres- 
sion, the kingdom as her private pro- 
perty, and her object was to render the 
estate as good as possible. She had 
only a lifenold interest in the property, 
and was less careful, therefore, of the 
peculiar interests of her successor. 
JF'rom her disinclination to be controlled, 
she was always unwilling to make any 
calls upon the parliament, and sacrificed 
the property which belonged to the 
crown and the nation, for the sake of 
rewarding those who were about her ; 
and thus converted to her own personal 
advantage that which ought to have 
provided for the wants of posterity. 
Tlie same feeling gave a parsimonious 
turn to much of her conduct;* it made 
her unwilling to spend money for ne- 
cessary obiects, and rendered her al- 
ways much inclined to receive pre- 
sents;* it was this which made her*' 
^ilty of an obvious meanness in seiz- 
ing on the property of her favourite 
Leicester* immediately on his death, in 
order to satisfy the sum in which he 
indebted to her treasury. In no 

1 Stry|)e*a Smith, 140, JDC 
' Strype'i Aim. iv. 809. 
* Ctmdflo's Eliabeth, OA. 



be referred to an address of Whitgift 
to her majesty, which is given in Wal- 
ton's Life of Hooker.* Parsimony, 
however, was no further used than as a 
means of enabling her to govern ; she 
was unwilling to ask for money, lest 
she should become indebted to those 
who granted it. Of power, for its own 
sake, she was peculiarly fond ; and in 
no species of power did she take a 
greater delight than in that which be- 
longed to the supremacy — a point 
which was attacked by two descrip- 
tions of her subjects, the puritans and 
the Roman Catholics. The treatment 
which she wished to adopt with recfard 
to these two parties, and her decided 
temper, are characteristically marked 
in an observation of her own, made 
to Malvesier, the ambassador from 
France.* She told him «*that she 
would maintain the religion that she 
was crowned in, and that she was bap- 
tized in : and would suppress the pa- 
pistical religion, that it should not grow. 
But that she would root out puritanism, 
and the favourers thereof. And that 
she had rather be the last of her line 
without marriage, than Monsieur should 
innovate or alter any thinc^ in her re- 
formed church." And this line of 
policy seems to have been pursued 
systematically on her part. 

§ 468. Haci the Roman Catholics al- 
lowed her to follow her own designs, she 
would probably have used little severity 
towards them, as she was in some par- 
ticulars certainly not adverse to them/ 
and on several occasions, even after 
compulsion had begun, she exhibited a& 
unwillingness to shed blood,' and an in- 
clination in their favour. But the preju- 
dices of her Protestant subjects were 
offended at any kindness which was 
shown to their Roman Catholic breth- 



Jiog. 
. 242. 



* Sirype's Ann. iv. 242. 

* Elizabeth may be mid to have miz«d up ^ 
her Protestantism many feelings fiiToariDla te 
Roman Catholic customs. She was fond of oiit<* 
ward show in religion, as was risible in the whelr 
qdestion about the ecclesiastical dresses. She te*' 
tamed the 6racifix in her own cliapel, (i 406 )) tkm 
wispdvette to the manriajn oTths oleigf. 
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ten ;* and we can feel less surprise that 
the unjustifiable conduct of the more 
conspicuous members of that body 
should have exasperated the Protestants. 
With regard to puritanism, which she 
hated, the question was totally different. 
This faction owed much of its existence 
to a spirit of insubordination, and was 
coupled with a strong desire of estab- 
lishing the civil liberties of the subject ; 
but its votaries carried their notions of 
freedom into the confines of libertinism, 
and Elizabeth was little likely to approve 
of a system, which directed the specu- 
lations of its followers to the strict ex- 
amination of what the law had already 
settled. She was a great friend to edu- 
cation, as the surest means of eradicating 
the power of the papacy ; but she did 
not clearly foresee that the dissemination 
of knowledge was incompatible with the 
aibsolute power which she wished to ex- 
ercise. It was with the view probably 
of checking investigation that she was 
ever hostile to multiplying sermons, and 
the steps which she took to put a stop 
to prophesyings owe their origin to the 
same cause. Indeed, the peremptory 
manner in which she decided ecclesias- 
tical questions fell under the rebuke of 
Grindal," who told her, that church mat- 
ters were to be settled according to the 
will of God, not her own ; and that she 
too was mortal, and must answer before 
the tribunal of Christ. It was the same 
love of power, the same objection to 
being controlled in any way, which con- 
tributed to prevent her from marrying ; 
and this disinclination to the married 
state in her own person, rendered her 
very tyrannical on this point with regard 
to ail about her, and, combined with early 
prejudices, made her always adverse to 
the marriage of the clergy.' 



> Sli7pe*B Parker, in. 83, No. 27. 

3 Strype'a Grindal, 572, No. 9. 

* Sir Simon Deggp tellanB, '* That prieata* chil- 
dren, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth, were 
fi^ to be legitimated. In the firat and third of 
Krnfi fidwara, all lawa, atatutea, and canona, 
againat the marriage of prieats, were made null 
aad void. (See ^311, 329.) And by another 
statute in the fifth and aixth of King Edward, it 
waa adjudged and declared, that the marriaffe of 
fwieata waa lawful, and legitimated their children, 
and made them capable to endow their wivea, and 
to be tenanta by oourteay. But theae lawa were 
repealed in the firat of Queen Mary, and lay re- 
pealed all Queen Eliiabeth'a daya, (^ 360,) till the 
mat of King Jamei, and then the latter acta of 
Kuf Edwiid wwt rsviftd, and 



$ 460. With all this, she possened s 
strong feeling of religion, waa scmpii- 
lous in the observance of the outward 
offices of it, and from the judgment of 
those who were best able to decide tha 
question,^ (as far as one human being 
can form an estimate id another,) she 
was tru ly religious. There it^ an answer 
of hers to the Home of Commons,^ 
towards the end of hei leign; which 
marks a most conscientioiui eovereign ; 
and the excuse for her enonr-whkh she 
makes towards the conclusion oCit» (viz. 
that princes are often deceired I^the 
interested advice of their servaniB, who 
prevent the truth from coming to them,) 
would be valid in her favour, had not 
the whole political proceedings of this 
reign placed the broad hand of authority 
over every attempt which was made to 
remedy evils by free and impartial dis- 
cussion. Her great qualities have met 
with so many panegyrists, that it is un- 
necessary to dilate upon them. She 
was perhaps the greatest monarch who 
ever sat on the throne of England ; but 
the present generation has every reason 
to congratulate itself, that the real hap- 
piness and prosperity of the subject hare 
been more substantially consulted in our 
own days. 

$ 470. The immediate death of Eliza- 
beth was attended with some painful ci^ 
cumstances, in the explanation of which, 
various historians have amused them- 
selves ; but the ordinary decay of nature, 
and the sufferings of ill health, in an old 
woman who had always followed her 
own inclinations as much as the queen. 



and prieata* children made legitimate." (Strype'a 
Parker, li. 461.) The act waa unrepealed mecifi- 
cally, but the Iniunctiona of Elisabeth (% 406) 
preaume the legality of the flvriace of prieats, 
and probably ahe deemed it virtualiv repcwled in 



the general terma which abrogated all the < 

aatical acta of Mary. It ia o^ioua, however, that 
churchmen did not think ao, for Archbiahop Parker 
calla hia wife Margaret Parker, aliaa Harleatoo, 
and procured the le^timation of hSa children: im. 
brother waa the heir of Mra. Parker. ElisabeX 
would abaolutely have forbklden the raarriagarflftr 
^he clergy, if Cecil had not interpoaed ; abe M 
actually forbid the residence of women witimi 
cathedral cloaea; (Strype'a Parker, i. 212;) md 
when Fletcher, newly made biahop of London; b 
1594, *' married a fine lady" aa his 8e«:ond wife, 
the queen banished him from court, "aa being a 
very indecent act for an elderly clergyman.*' 
(Strype's Whitmft, ii. 215.) She waa equally ar- 
bitrarv about the marriage of other penniis ooa> 
nectea with the court. 

« Burnet, Ref. vL 988, No. 68. 
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•eem fully adeduate to account for her 
unpleasant condition. The earliest ac- 
count of this erent which is extant, and 
which is probahly derired from the pen 
of some one who was present when it 
took place, is as follows:' ^The queen 
had for three weeks been labouring 
under a disordtr which strongly affected 
her'spirits, and ptoduced a kind of stupor 
accompanied wkh appearances of in- 
sanity: she. could not be induced by 
reason, eatxipatieSf .6r any contrivance, to 
try the effect of medicine; and there 
was much difficulty in persuading her 
to use* auch nourishment as was peces- 
sary for her animal support. The sleep 
which she enjpyed was very little, and 
that not taken in bed, but among pillows, 
on which she had accustomed herself 
to recline during whole days without 
moving : her intellect remained to the 
last, though for three days she was un- 
able to speak." Camden, too, describes 
her excessive melancholy and depres- 
sion, and gives the generally received 
opinions concerning the cause of it :** 
but adds, '* And as she had done always 
before, in the prime of her a^^e, so now 
much more, she refused all help of 
physic.!' She was attended in her last 
nours by Whitgift, Bancroft, and Wat- 
son her almoner, and partook with much 
satisfaction of the outward consolations 
of religion. * ** On March 21, she was 
called out of the prison of her earthly 
body, to enjoy an everlasting country in 
heaven, peaceably and quietly leaving 
this life, after that happy manner of de- 
parture which Augustus wished for." 

$ 471. In estimating the static of the 
church at this period, when it had now 
been established for forty years, we can- 
not but depbre the little progress which 
had been made in essentials. The time 
had been wasted in disputes about un- 
important matters, and what had been 
settled, stood, as far as human institu- 

fns are concerned, on no firmer basis 
Ui such as the caprice of a monarch 
the prevalence of a party might have 
destroyed in a moment. Tne chief 
name of this seems to rest with the 
leaders of the puritanic party. There 



1 S;rype*s AnnalB, vii 521, No. 276. Sirype*9 
Wbiigit , ii. 466. 
S Ca ndeii*s Biuabeih, 659. 
^ 8iry|i«*s Whi gift, il 466. 
* Caaiiden*9 BUsabeth, 661. 



were points which they wished to be 
altered; and for the sake of effecting 
their purpose, they allowed themselves, 
and by their proceedings excited otherSf 
to direct their chief efforts towards non- 
essentials. They saw that the church 
of Christ was suffering from a want of 
attention to the important concerns of 
religion, aijd they were so far from re- 
linquishing their prejudices, and coming 
forward to supply the defect, that they 
principally exerted themselves in fanning 
the Hame ofdiscord. They were perhaps 
unwisely dealt with ; they were certaimy 
treated with severity: but the injudi- 
cious conduct of their superiors could 
never be an excuse for their relinquish- 
ing their posts and duties, could scarcely 
even palliate the schismatic activity 
which many of them displayed. The 
blame of a want of concession, and of 
harshness of treatment, must be attri- 
buted first to the oueen,* and then to 
Parker, Aylmer, and Whitgift ; and yet 
great caution is necessary in speakmg 
of such men as the two archbishops 
were, to whom our church owes so 
much. The alteration of opinions, aris- 
ing from the change of times, makes it 
very difficult to estimate their conduct 
fairly: they were both upright, con- 
scientious men, who had to strive against 
the jobbing dishonesty of the mass of 
the courtiers, and against the prejudices 
and wilfulness of the queen : they were 
little supported by many of their brethren 
the bishops : for what with the general 
ignorance of the times, which furnished 
no great supply of fit men; with the 
appointment to ecclesiastical offices from 
interest rather than merit; with the 
tL'mptations to which high situations in 
the church expose those who fill them; 
the government in spiritual matters 
seems to have rested much more on the 
individual character of the rulers, than 
is ever to be wished. Nor can it be 
concealed that the ill-conduct of the dig- 
nified clergy themselves added much to 
the burden which was imposed on those 
who held the highest offices in the 
church. Burleigh^ (1575,) m writing to 
Grindal, says," " that though he liked not 
the unruly reprehenders of the clergy 
at this time, yet he feared the abuse 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, both by 
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lAliops and archdeacons, gare too great 
aA occasion to those stoical and irregu- 
lar royers to multiply their invectives 
against the state of our clergy." And 
in another letter to Whitgift,* when again 
speaking of filling up preferments, that 
*' he saw such worldhness in many that 
were otherwise affected before they 
came to cathedral churches, that he 
feared the places altered the men." 
The universities contributed little to 
remedy or obviate the danger of the 
times :• the state of Oxford was deplorar 
bk; she was overrun with popery and 
disorder :^ and Cambridge, to which this 



period owes so much, w)Ut as we kaTi 
seen, at one moment a pney to poritaa- 
ism, at another engaged in disputes 
which tended to any Uung rather thta 
edification. 

The feeling which the more attentiTe 
study of these times is calculated to in- 
spire, is the conviction of the soAeiin- 
tendence of Providence over the cnaidi 
of Christ. The exertions of the best of 
human beings are often pu«directed,an 
oftener thwarted by thjs^ e vil passioni of 
the interested ; and yet all things wodc 
together for good to them tluit Ion 
God. 
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Articles of Religion, &c., printed in 1811, 1 be- 



lieve by Dr Bumej, but nnfortaaslilr iNf 
published. 4fo. 

Dr. Lamb's Historical Accoont of the IVrt^ 
nine Articles. Camb. 1829, 4to.,a ▼•rj wM^ 
expensive work. 

^ Sparrow says, John Day. 
by Day. 
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APPENDIX C. TO CHAPTER X. 

HISTOEY OF THE THIRTy-NINE ARTICLES. 

n. TIm Fortj-two Articles. 462. Probably framed by Cranmer. 483. Taken partly from tkt 
Angibarg CoHfemon. 484. Not sanctioned bv convocation. 485. Parker prepares tbe article* 
Jbt eonTocatioo ; subscription required. 486. The controvei:ted clause in the twentieth article. 
487. Idea of the author. 488. Laud, not to blame about the article. 



$ 481. Althovoh the value which 
re attach to the Thirty-nine Articles 
lost depend on other grounds than the 
athority to which they owe their ex- 
tence, or our respect for the individu- 
Is by whom they were framed ; yet the 
tstory of their composition and the de- 
dlfl which attended the original publi- 
itioB and revision of them, can never 
lil to be interesting and instructive. 
The Articles of our Church were first 
nblished in the year 1553 ;^ they came 
»nh under the title, ^The articles 
^ed upon by the bishops and other 
«med and godly men, in the last con- 
^cation at London, in the year of our 
lOrd MDLII., for to root out the dis- 
md of opinions, and establish the 
greement of true religion; likewise 
mblished by the king's majesty's au- 
hority, 1553." '^^^Y "^^^ published 
Dgether with a short Catechism, ($ 331,) 
md were printed, as well as the Cate- 
diism, in Latin and English. They 
were in number forty-two, and do not 
cxictly correspond with the present 
Thirly-ninc. The accounts which have 
Wen blended down to us of their first 
Mnposition are involved in so much 
uncertainty, that what is generally re- 
ttired concerning them is more worthy 
tfthe name of tradition than of history. 

^4W. The power which had been 
•(finally granted to Henry VIIL,* of 
^pointing a committee for the forma- 
^ of ecclesiastical laws, and of which 
10 use was made during his reign, was 
inewed in 1549 to Edward VL, by an 
•etof parliament which limited its dura- 
tfaa to the space of three years.' 

(a. d. 1551.) The committee was ac- 



' Lanb, 3. > Strype's Cranmer, 388. 

' Tbe fruit of tbe labours of this committee are 
■blished in tbe ErfomtUio Ltgmm EeeUtiastka- 
m, i 435, ^. Tbe «arly sections contain the doc- 
ioes of the Thirty-nine Articles, but the words 
■d are not the same. They may indeed be 
leae dy aatfaoriied aipfesaoa of ihe 



tually appointed Oct. 6th, "And this 
year the archbishop was directed to 
draw up a book of Articles for preserv- 
ing and maintaining peace and unity 
of doctrine in the church ; that being 
finished, they might be set forth by 
public authority.*' This he did, and 
they were delivered '*to other bishopt 
to De inspected and subscribed, I sup- 
pose by them."* (a. d. 1552.) In th« 
May following, the archbishop was di- 
rected by the council to send the Ar- 
ticles, and to signify whether the same 
were set forth by any authority ; allud- 
ing, probably, to the power vested in 
the commissioners by the act of 1540, 
and which would continue in force till the 
end of 1552. In September the arch- 
bishop sent the book which he had now 
set in order, by supplying what wif 
wanting, and prefixing titles to the seve- 
ral articles, to Sir William Cecil and Sir 
John Cheke,* desiring them to take the 
same into their serious consideration, 
and to present them to the king. They* 
however, imagined that it would be 
better for the metropolitan to ofiler them 
himself; and he did so. In October a 
letter was addressed by the council to 
Harley, Bell, Horn, Grindal, Pern, and 
Knox, to consider certain articles, which 
could hardly be any other than these. 
The archbishop received the articles 
from the council Nov. 23d, and sent 
them back on the 24th, expressing, at the 

* The first sketch of the articles was prepared 
in the summer of 1551 ; but it seems not to hava 
ronraincd the whole of the articles which were 
published in the sprins of 1553. Tbe five first, 
the IXth, Xth, «nd XvIIih, were wanting; and 
the clause in the XXVIIIth, (the XXIXth of tbe 
Forty-two,) against coQsubstantiation, or the ubi- 
quity of Christ's body, was added, which was 
subsequently omitted in 1563. (Laurence's Bampt. 
Lect. 228, and p. 39.) These circumstances are 

Ktbered from a book published at Antwerp in 
64, giving an account of a dispute which oad 
been held between Hooper and two of his pre- 
bendaries, on the subject of these articles, in i558L 
(Strype's Cranmer, 390.) 

• Strype's Cisamer, 391. 
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.same time, a wish that the bishops 
mi^ht be empowered to require sub- 
tcnption to tnem. All these details, 
which form the whole which is known 
of the composition of the Articles, 
atrongly tend to confirm the idea that 
ihev were composed by Cranmer him- 
I self; and when he was examined before 
/ the commissioners appointed during the 
reign of Queen Mary,* he acknowledged 
**that they were his doings." He is 
generally said to have made use of the 
assistance of Bishop Ridley, and the 
draft of them hiight probably have been 
submitted to the inspection of other di- 
Tines ; but it is quite uncertain whether 
they received any alterations from these 
persons, or whether they were even 
examined by them. It is indeed most 
probable that this wais the case : for in 
Ihe letter of Edward VI., dated June 9, 
1653, and addressed to the bishops, 
they are called "Certain Articles de- 
vised and gathered with great study »• 
and by counsel and good advice of tne 

Seatest learned part of our bishops of 
is realm, and sundry others of our cler- 
zy ;" expressions which would hardly 
have been used, unless more bishops 
^ than Cranmer and Ridley had been 
concerned in their preparation. 

$ 483. Whether they were composed 
by Cranmer, or were drawn up by any 
Other hand, it will be curious to inquire 
from what sources they are chiefly de- 
rived, since it is not probable that a man 
possessed of so much caution as marked 
the general conduct of the archbishop, 
would have suffered a document to be 
prepared, which was intended to convey 
the authoritative opinion of the church 
of England, without consulting, and 

Serhaps imitating works of the same 
escrlption which had already been re- 
ceived among the most distinguished 
of the reformers. 

(a. d. 15;30.) Whatever use he might 
have made of the Helvetic Confession* 
in forming his own opinions, he does 
not appear to have introduced it into 
the work in which he was engaged : but 
with regard to the Confession of Augs- 
burg, (1530, printed 1531, and repub- 
lished with alterations 1540,) there is 
not only a general agreement in doc- 

1 Strype's Cranmer, 390, ch. ixriL 
* .Sirype's Mem. II. iL 105. 
' S«c Sylloge Coafenioniiin. 



trine, but in many places the^verj 
words of the one are transfenred into 
the other.^ Several of the present ar- 
ticles are taken from papers drawn up 
by the committee of doctrines,* 1510; 
but as these do in two instances corre- 
spond also with the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, it is not improbable that they like- 
wise owe their oric^in to the pen of the 
archbishop himselL We may also con- 
clude that the Xlth Article, on Justifi- 
cation, is drawn from no other source 
than the laborious investigations of Cran- 
mer. In a book of his own, wherein he 
had written out a large collection of 
quotations from Holy Scripture as well 
as from different authors,* he sums up 
the argument in words correspondingt 
in a great degree, with those of tbs 
article ; and reference is made in the 
same article to the Homily on Salvation, 
though under a false title, which is gene- 
rally esteemed to be the production of 
Cranmer. With regard to the XVUth 
article, great uncertainty prevails con- 
cerning the author ; yet there are some 
passages in the works of Luther and 
Melancthon, which, from the similarity 
of idea, and occasionally of expressionv 
if they formed not a text on wnich the 
framers of the articles commented, inu[lit 
at least have been in their view when 
engaged in the composition of it,' and 



* Ankles I. and II. of the Thirtv-nine we ob- 
viously taken from articles I. and 111. of ibe Cen- 
fossion : the first sentence of XXV., and most of 
XXXI., ajp-ce, in above half the words wbidk 
tiiey contain, with expressions used in the Aiitg»< 



burg Confession ; the IXth and XVIth an jiriKi- 
pally derived from the same source. ArtielssIV. 
XIV. XXIII. XXVI. XXXII. XXXIV. 



expressions which leave little doubt in the mU 
that the Augsburg Confesmm was fiuniliar to ihs 
person who was drawing them up. AnicleaXZIV. 
and XXX. might be added to thMe, but ihtf 
were introduced by Archbishop Parker, and Mi 
not in the Forty -two Articles. Tho aniok m 
ihe Holy Ghost (V.) is wanting m the Augsboir 
Confession, and so it is in the Fortv-two. Tb 
term ear open opermto occurs in the Article of tk 
Forty-two which corresponds whh the pnMit 
XXvth, and the same tens exists in the XUIlk 



article of the Augsburg Confession. The veibil 
correspondence is more strongly marked by eoah 
paring these coincidences wiiE those parts of ihi 
Helvetic Confession, in which the same ideas wi 
convoyed in very dissimilar language. See Apo- 
crypha, 17; Trinity, 20; Predealinatioii. 94. 

> Strype's Mem. L ii. 442, No. 112. 

I Burnet, i. 288 (bl., 522, Sro. 

^ Luther wrote his pre&ce to tho Epistle to At 
Romans in German, and it was tr ' 



Laiin by Justus Jonas, 1583. The qoolaiin ii 
long, but too curious to be '""■•tirf. I bno li 
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leave little doubt that it was derived 
from the G^erman school of theologv* 

$ 484. From the title under which 
the Articles were originally published, 
it might be supposed that they derired 
their authority from the sanction of 
convocation ; but if they were ever sub- 
mitted to the upper house, which is very 
questionable, it is indubitable that they 
were never brought before the lower ; 
while all the original mandates which 
remain, prove that they were promul- 
gated by a' royal proclamation alone.' 
Their publication, however, was so ra* 
pidly followed by the re-establishment 
of popery under Clueen Mary," that only 
a small part of the clergy ever actually 
subscribed them. 

$485. (a.d. 1662.) The examination 
of the Articles early engaged the atten- 
tion of the church when it was re-esta- 
blished in the rei^ of Elizabeth ; and 
the task of remodelling them, and of 
making such alterations as circum- 
stances, or a further view of the subject, 
might dictate, fell into the hands of 



tluuik my friend Dr. Burton for pointing it out to 
BM. (Works, Witeb. 15M, v. 100.) 

^£t bac oerte stabilii aententia et immotB pne^ 
HasfinntioniH neceadtaa sumnie necessaria eat. 
T^m imbecillea enim sumua, ut ai in noeiria mani- 
bw Bham eaaet, pauciaaimi aut nolli aalvarentur, 
diid>oliis enim omnea vinceret. Nunc cum bac 
■tabilia et certiaaima Dei aenteniia maiari non 
poaait, nee ab ulla creature convelli, turn certe 
apea eat nobia reliqua, tandem vincondi peccati, 
qoantumyia etiam nunc in came aeviat. 

\* At hic eurioiuli illi babenia cobibendi annt, 

2m antequam Chriatum et Tirtutem crucb diacant, 
bjraaum ilbm pmdeatinationia acrutantur, et num 
prsdMiinati aint necne, fruatre inveatigant. Nam 
ai hand dubie in confiuiontm eomcientim aut det- 
perBftpnaai, 8ua hoc i^epf^ eurioBttate dueent et 
frmeipiiabmtU Meipto*. 7W vera in rmtiotu difcen- 
•crvai Mcnsntai rvrmn 9€fU9f€ tcriMn et •nftncai 
hk traditum ab Apoetalo. 

" Primum diace cognitionem Chriati, at agnoii- 
eas omnea virea tnaa nihil valere niai ad peoeairaum. 
Dtinde ut per fidem cum carne tua aaaidue lucie- 
ria, ^nemadmodum^ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, capita 
docmt. Moz cum ad caput 8 penreneria. hoc 



eat, ubi cmcem et tribalationea ezpertua fueria, 
banc wiortijuationem eaae aalutarem et reperen- 
dam. tum primum duleeeeet neceaaitaa hew pras- 
deatinationia, tum primum aentiea in 9, 10, et 11, 
qxmm vlenm consokUioniM tit pradeelinatio. Nam 
niai tnoulationem ezpenua aia, niai ad portaa inferi 
aliquando, at in Davide et aliia aanetia videmua, 
doctum te aenaeria, non poteria banc jtrmdeetina- 
titmie eententiamf aine periculo et blajipbemo quo- 
dam fremitu natune contre Deum trectare." 

The paaaagea from Melanctbon. and another 
from Luther, are printed bv Arcnbiabop Lau- 
rence, (Bampt. Lect. notea 4 and 6. Serial. Tiii. 
430, 6lc.) 

> Strype'a Cranmer, 438. Mam. II. fi. 94, S78. 

* Cianmsr, 48t. 
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Archbishop Parker. The method which 
was pursued in this work was as fol- 
lows. He prepared a copy of the Ar- 
ticles for the examination of the conro- 
cation,' into which he introduced con- 
siderable alterations of his own; he 
omitted four of those of King Edward 
VI., which formed the Xth, XVIth, 
XlXth, and XLIst, of the Forty-two. 
He introduced four new ones, V. XII. 
XXIX. XXX.; and altered, more or 
less, seventeen of the others, II. VI. 
VII. IX. X. XI. XVII. XXII. XXIV. 

XXV. XXVII. XXVIII. xxxn. 
XXXIV. XXXV. XXXVI. xxxvn.* 

The convocation which met on January 
II, (1583,) made several alterations in 
this copy prepared by Parker. They 
omitted XL. XLI. and XLII. ; and when 
they were printed, the XXIXth also was 
left out; they altered III. IX. XXI. 
XXV. XXVIII. XXXIV., and the tide 
of XVI. The Articles so changed were 
subscribed by the upper house of con- 
vocation on the 2Jth, and by the lower 
house on the 5th of February. They 
were printed in Latin and in English* 
and consist of XXXVIII. 

(a. d. 15(56.) An attempt was after* 
wards made to bring in a bill for uni- 
formity of doctrine,^ by requiring the 
clergy to subscribe the Articles of Re- 
ligion ; it passed the commons, but was 
stopped in the lords by the queen, who 
deemed it an infringement on her eccle- 
siastical supremacy. 

In 1571, the same attempt was again 
made on the part of the commons ;" and 
Elizabeth, with that wisdom which 
marked her whole government, with- 
drew an opposition which would pro- 



• Umb. 13. 

^ Many of iheae alterationa are taken from th« 
Wirtemberg Confemion, which waa compoaed in 
1551, aiid in the following year exhibited in the 
Council of Trent ; e. g. part of the lid, the Vtb. 
Vlth. Xrh, Xlih. Xllih. The arrhbiMh«>p of 
Caahel adda ihe XXth. (Laurence's Bomptoa i 

Lert. 23d.) I almoet doubt of this. 1'he ann^e is 
the aame, not the worda. The only changes 
which are worthy of remark, from proving any 
alteration in point of doctrine, are to be found in 
the Vlth and the XXVIIIih. 1'he Vlth ia leaa 
favourable to traditiona, and draws ihe disiinctioa 
between the ranonical and apocryphal MTipturea; 
and the XYVIIIth leaves ont a aentenre rotitra* 
dictory of conauhatantiation or ubic^uiiinarianiam. ^i 

Burnet can hardly be correct in his snppopitioo ^ _ ^^ j 
that this waa done fo plesae the Roman Catholieau T^^ 
Tranauhatantiation ia denied in the aentenoa be- ' ' 

lore, which ia not akerad. ^^^^ ) ^ 

•Umb. 94. •Ibid.SS. /^ '^^ 



v^^*"'^^ 

v.'^*^' 
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bably have had no other effect than that 
of entailing upon herself an ultimate 
defeat. The Articles which the clergy 
are by this act called upon to subscrioe 
are designated as comprised in a book 
imprinted, intituled, ** Articles," &c. ;* 
but the extent ofthe subscription is again 
limited, by their being subsequently 
confined to those '* which only concern 
the confession of the true Christian faith, 
and the doctrine of the sacraments" 
comprised, dbc. ; by which expressions 
the XlXth, XXth, XXXVth, and 
XXXVIth are virtually excluded. In 
the convocation which was sitting at the 
same time, Parker commenced a review 
of the Articles, for the purpose of sanc- 
tioning, by the authority of convocation, 
the Articles to which subscription should 
be required of the clergy. When some 
trifling alteration had been made, and 
the XXIXth article restored, these Ar- 
ticles, then consistinfir of the present 
XXXIX, were subscribed by the upper 
house on the eleventh of May, and after- 
wards published under the superintend- 
ence of Bishop Jewel," and the ratifica- 
tion with which they now conclude waa 
added. But it is very extraordinary 
that disputes have arisen, and the great- 
est uncertainty still prevails, as to the 
copy of the Articles which may be 
deemed the authorized one, from this 
period till the point was virtually settled 
by the canons passed in the convocation 
of 1G04. 

$ 48». The records of the English 
convocations were unfortunately burnt 
at the fire of London in 1006, so that it 
is impossible to refer to the original do- 
cuments : and the manuscript and print- 
ed copies of them exhibit such variety 
as tends rather to involve the question 
in greater difficulty. 

The disputed clause is that with which 
the XXth Article now commences. 

*'Habet ecclesia ritus sive cawemo- 
nias" statuendi ju?, et in fidei controver- 
siis auctoritatem ; quamvis" EcclesisB 
non licet, &c. 



1 This can be no other than that published 1563, 
by Jusg and Cawood whi^h does not contain the 
eontrovert«dclau8eof ihe XXth Article. See %486, 

* Bishop Jewel made several minute corrections j 
of ihe Articles, which msv be seen in Lamb, p. 30, 
tad put the finishing band to our present Articles. 

' It is onHous I hut tbe words $ioe emftmomioM do 
not exist in Wolfe's edition of 1663, nor in the 
transcript 6«io tte records vf convoeatioo 1562, 



''The church hath power to decree 
rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
controversies of faith ; and yet" it is not 
lawful for the church, dbc. 

The testimonies concerning the au- 
thenticity of this clause are as follows: 

It is not found, 

1. In the Latin manuscript signed by 
the archbishops and bishops in the con- 
vocation, 1602. 

2. In jthe English editions of Jagg 
and Cawood, 1663,« 

3. In the English manuscript signed 
hy the archbishop of Canterbury and 
bishops in the convocation of 1571. 

4. In the Latin edition"^ Published na- 
of Day, 1571. der the di- 

5. In the English edi- > rection of 
tion of Jugg and Ca- Bishop 
wood, 1671 • J Jewel. 

It is found, 

1. In the Latin edition of Wolfe of 
1668. 

2. In one (or two !) of the later edi- 
tions of Jugg and Cawood of 1671. 

3. And appears frequently after 1579.' 
(a. d. 1637.) But in the examination 

of Laud, when the question was 
tated,' a declaration of a notary pnl 
was produced before the star chamberi 
whicn testified that the clause did exist 
in the authoritative copy of the acts of 
the convocation, 1562, then still reniaia* 
ing in St. Paul's, (See the previoot 
note.*) 

$ 467. If then, in order to reconcile 
these conflicting testimonies, and to 
mark the grounds of his own opinion of 
the authenticity of the clause, a writer 
may be allowea to hazard a conjectme, 
he must state that he believes the daaN 
to be in a certain degree genuine, and 
to have been inserted' through that op- 
questioned sort of supremacy which wti 



produced at Laud's trial. The word /■« tss ii 
traoslated spwer, a method of rendering u to wM 
many an oonest puritaa roieht rtadily have w 
sented, by allowing that the cnurch bad the poMr, 
but BO right. 
4 Lemb. 37. 

* Historical and Critical Eaay, art. XXXIX. 

* Bennet on the Thirtv-nine Aniclea, 167. 

7 That this was done by Elizabeth may be piv- ' 
sumed from tbe following internal evidence. W 
clause itself is in strict correspondence whh tht 
prepoBsessionB of a child of Henry VOI. ; (hi 
XXIXth article was omitted at the same tiiMi 
and Elisabeth is well known to have been frfov* 
able to the idea of the corporal presenLi ■iri— 
the ciclusion of the rubric at the eDd of the Cob- 
munkm Service in 1960; bat tbi sobseriMHa tf 
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exercised by Elizabeth in ecclesiastical 
matters, and imagines that the discre- 
pancies arose from the carelessness^ of 
those who ought to have compared the 
entries in the records of the two houses 
of convocation : his conjecture then is 
us follows. 

In 1592, Archbishop Parker and the 
bishops sent down a copy of the Articles 
to the lower house, not containing the 
controverted clause in the XXth article, 
but containing the XXIXth article. The 
lower house then, or at least those who 
copied their records, by the direction of 
Elizabeth, inserted the clause in the 
XXth, and led out the XXIXth article. 
And the Articles so altered were pub- 
lished by Wolfe, 1563, in Latin, under 
the immediate authority of the queen 
herself." And it is presumed that the 
English editions published by Ju^g and 
Cawood were edited nominally l)y the 

aneen*s authority, but really from a 
ocument furnished by some of the 
bishops, ^hich was altered as to the 
XXIXtn, but not as to the insertion of 
the clause in the XXth. 

*it is assumed, then, that this difier- 
eiiee was either not observed, or not 
mvch regarded, and that the House of 
Commons, in 1666 and 1571, used the 
English as the authentic copy, and that 



the end C*) ■wnu almost to leave the question 
mhoot a doabt. It is hardly necessary perhaps 
to suie, that the greater part of the reasoning on 
Aia qnestbn is due to Dr. Lamb's book. 
' As a proof of the carelessness with which per- 



will assert the agreement of documents of 
L they have no reason to suspect the discre- 
moef , it may be observed that Strype (Ann. J. i. 
4840 calls the C. C. C. Camb. manuscript of 
Vvker'B, '* a draft of king Edward's Articles, 
•peiiraiely writ out," whereas there are difierenoes 
poioiioiing to eight whole articles and seventeen 



' At the end of this edition is the following no- 
tice; "QuibiisomoibiisArticulisserenissiroaPrin- 
CSM Elisabeth, Dei gratia Anglie, Francis, et 
BummiB, regina, 5dei defensor, dtc, per seipsam 
4B%enter prius lectis et esanunatis reghim sunm 
wmnmm prKbuii." 



Archbishop Parker^ did the same when 
the Articles were written out, to be 
brought before the upper house of con- 
vocation, in the same year 1571. Thus 
then the discrepancy was continued in 
the records of the upper house, and in 
the editions published under the direo* 
tion of Bishop Jewel. And it is pro- 
bable that the printers, when they found 
that there was a difference, at first print- 
ed in both forms, to supply the wishes 
of their several customers, and after- 
wards frequently inserted the clause/ 
till the edition was published in Oxford, 
when Prideaux was vice-chancellor, 
which occasioned the discussion. 

$ 488. The clause then may be con- 
sidered genuine, as far as Laud is con- 
cerned ; for it was originally published 
by the authority of the queen, although 
it had probably never passed through 
the upper house of convocation. Ad4 
to which, that with re^^ard to ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, the authority of the copy of 
the XXXIX Articles must in 1634 have 
depended on the clause in the 86th ca- 
non of 1604, and that edition of the Ar* 
tides which the two houses then sub- 
scribed ; and this was that of Day, of 
1593, which does contain the contro- 
verted clause. The question, therefore, 
as far as Laud was concerned, or as far 
as relates to our subscription in the pre- 
sent day, seems to be set at rest ; but it 
seems equally clear that Archbishop 
Parker and the bishops did not mean 
to authorize this clause in 1503 or 1571, 
for they introduced that at the end of 
the XXXIVth article, which contains ^ 
mUder assertion of the same doctrine^ 
and which appears almost a tautology 
as the Articles stand at present. 



^ We must either suppose that Archbishop Par- 
ker did this by insdvertency, or that he ptrswsd 
to oppose the wishes of the queen : tlw fonnSF 
supposition seems the least liable to objectjon, as 
the attention of the bishops would not be draws 
10 a question which hid never bean agiiaied. 

•Umb.36. 
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CHAPTER XL 



INTRODUCTO&Y OBSERVATIONS. 

481. Refonnation in England and Scotland compared ; gradaal in England ; 492, and caniad on it 
connection -with the govemnient. 493. Rapid in Scotland, and reaiated bj the crown and the 
church ; objects of Cardinal Beaton ; his peraecution of Wiahart ; and, 494, owm death ; aiefe of 
8t.Andrew%: the French'andEnglish take part in the' contest ; the plana of each ^ the congregatioo 
eatabliahed ; the uee of the Common Prayer enjoined. 495. Arriyal of Knoi ; hia character ; eem- 
Uahment of the Reformation ; the power by- which it was eiubliahed marked the character of k; 
ita political independence, and difference from the church of Enj^land in this respect. 496. The 
ftult of his principles. 497. General view of the Reformation; opposition to goyemmeaL 
498. Preference to be given to the Reformation in England. • 

$ 491. It will hardly be possible to 
understand clearly the mutual bearings 
of the two churches, which are now 
amicably flourishing within the same 
island, and which have contributed 
much to the injury of each other, with- 
out taking a general view of the Refor- 
mation as it had been carried on in 
Scotland.^ The events wJiich there 
contributed to throw down the power 
of the church of Rome, are so totally 
difiereht from those which produced the 
same effect in England, that it was 
scarcely to be expected that the two 
nations should regard their church in 
the same light; and, as the conduct of 
the mass of any people must in a great 
measure depend on the ideas prevalent 
among them, we shall perhaps obtain 
the object which we have in view most 
easily, by examining the more striking 
features which distinguished the two 
Reformations. The limits of this work 

Ereclude the idea of entering into any 
istory of the Reformation in Scotland ; 
but a few pages may enable us to esti- 
mate the causes which produced that 
marked dissimilarity between these two 
events ; and to account, in a certain 
deeree, for the existence of prejudices 
and opinions fundamentally different 
from each other. 

The seeds of the Reformation must 
have been sown in every country where 
mankind had begun to reason for them- 
selves, and where such abuses existed 
as could not fail to attract the notice of 
the most careless, and to excite the re- 
gret of all who wished well to religion. 
But the necessity of a total change in 

> The reader is referred to Cook's History of the 
Reformation in Scotland, and McCrie's Life of 
Knox ; more fwrticular reference is hardly re- 
paired concerning remarks so general as those 
which are here inada. 



the whole system, the unsoundness of 
the very foundations on which the pa- 
pal power was built, would have been 
discovered at very different periods by 
different individuals or different nations, 
and have given rise to very different 
opinions as to the methods by which 
the change was to be effected. All 
truths, and particularly moral truths, 
are likely to be disseminated to the 
greatest advantage when the process ii 
slow, and when the several steps lie 
gradually communicated to those most 
mterested in their admission or rejec- 
tion. In England, the class of refonn- 
ers was numerous long before the time 
of Luther. It is not of consequence 
to the argument whether any of the 
light spread throughout Grermany were 
borrowed from England ; but most ce^ 
tainly the Bible was appesJed to in 
England as the standard of opinion long 
before the dawn of the Reformation in 
Germany." The English reformen 
had advanced but few steps in the pro- 
gress of the Reformation ; but these 
points were to a certain degree esta> 
blished long before they were to be 
brought forward as tlie basis of a new 
system. Nor was the knowledge ne- 
cessary for preparing the minds of the 
people for the Reformation confined to 
any small portion of society ; it wis 
generally diffused, and therefore pa^ 
tially admitted, by many who were not 
prepared to receive it entirely; and 



3 Without referring to the time of Wiclif wai 
the prevalence of bis opinions, which bad oercr 
been eradicated from England, it may be remem- 
bered, that Warham, in 1510 and 1511. coa^ 
pelled many persons to recant opinions which ait 
now uniTersally admitted among Protestants, aoi 
that several persons more were condemned M 
death. See Burnet. Instances of peraona banC 
before 1517 may be found in Fox, voL iL: a.i4 
Sweetmg and Brewatar m 1511. 
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penons sa affected are much more 
likely to use moderation in their pro- 
ceedings, than those on whom the force 
of truth has suddenly hroken in, and 
carried off perhaps some things which 
are valuahle, as well as the errors which 
had heen hefore received. The worst 
of systems, which has been long esta- 
blished, must possess some advantages, 
which it would be unwise to destroy 
anpecessarily ; .and the most perfect 
may require such a perfection in those 
who adopt it, as to render the use of it, 
if suddenly imposed, dangerous in the 
extreme. Every system of human af- 
fairs must require a constant change ; 
and that government in church or state 
is best, which provides that the changes 
shall be moderated by prudence, and 
not received till their necessity is appa- 
rent. A wise and ffood government 
will endeavour to guide the opinions of 
its subjects, a bad one will try to resist 
them ; but, in human affairs, that nation 
may be deemed fortunate in which 
the government gradually follows the 
progress of the opinions of its more 
enlightened subjects. 

$ 492. In England, it was not any 
wisdom in his plans of government 
which induced Henry VIII. to destroy 
the papal power; but the providence 
[>f €K>d made the passions of the mo- 
narch take the same direction as the 
wishes of the more enlightened of his 
mbjects. The friend of the Reforma- 
don, the moderate Roman Catholic, and 
Jie political patriot, who regarded not 
the mterests of religion, all wished that 
the temporal authority of the pope 
should be discarded, and the prospect 
of a, divorce contributed to inspire the 
king with the same desire. The same 
parties beheld the excessive power and 
wealth of the clergy, and they wished 
therefore that this snould be diminished ; 
they had difierent objects in view, and 
possessed, perhaps, different opinions 
•s to the method in which this alteration 
should take place ; but their combined 
wishes coincided with the rapacity and 
avarice which made the king regard- 
less of justice and of policy. The acts, 
therefore, of the government not only 
agreed with the wishes of the more en- 
lightened members of society, but pro- 
bably opened the eyes of many who 
were ready to observe these advantages 



when placed before them. Henry did 
not innovate so much as the reformeia 
would have desired, but he outstepped 
the wishes of the Roman Catholics. 
He could not be said to guide the opi- 
nions of the country, but the actsof tAe 
pfovernment lay between the extremes 
into which the parties which composed 
it would have fallen ; and therefore the 
Reformation, as far as it proceeded dur- 
ing the reign of Henry, tended not only 
to remedy actual abuses, but to render 
the opinions of the people better pre- 
pared for estimating or directing future 
amendments. It left the sincere and 
enlightened Protestant exposed to per- 
secution ; but it had paved the way for 
real reformation, by destroying the only 
power which could have effectually re- 
sisted it ; and by showing the world* 
not only that reformation was required* 
but that it might be carried on benefi- 
cially. It made the friends of reform 
cautious, and the opponents of it more 
moderate. 

$ 49;). The course of events which 
took place in Scotland were at total 
variance with these circumstances. Dr. 
Cook begins his History of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland (1528) with the martyr- 
dom of Patrick Hamilton, who had 
derived many of his opinions from Ger- 
many, and received them from men who 
had already proceeded to extremities in 
rejecting the Roman authority. The 
greatest caution was necessary on the 
part of one whose heart was bent on in- 
troducing the truths of the ReformHtion 
into his native country, in consequence 
of the violence which even the appear- 
ance of favour towards the doctrines of 
the reformers excited among the clergy: 
but all his prudence and caution were 
rendered useless through the treachery 
with which he was assailed ; and Camp- 
bell, who first insinuated himself into 
the confidence of Hamilton, and then 
betrayed him, not only disgusted the 
feelings of the community, but his own 
subsequent fate and that of Hamilton 
formca a striking contrast, and tended 
to fix in the minds of the nation a dislike 
to the persecuting, and a love for the 
suffering portion into which the church 
was divided. Campbell having wit- 
nessed the burning of Hamilton was so 
conscience struck, that he died in a state 
of insanity or despair. This may be 
p2 
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deemed the commencement of the Re- 
formation, and the effects of such a per- 
secution rendered further severities more 
and more necessary, while the political 
circumstances of the country prevented 
thfl poflsibility of carrying them on. 
They were renewed, however, after five 
yean ; and Forest, a Benedictine friar, 
was convicted of heresy hy means 
equally disgraceful as those with which 
the condemnation of Hamilton had heen 
connected ; his private confessions to a 

Sriest formed the ground of his con- 
emnation. The persecution was hy no 
means confined to this victim ; hut the 
minds of the people were excited hy 
this combination of cruelty and treach- 
ery; and in addition to the general 
causes which contributed to spread the 
Reformation, the property of the church 
disposed the nobitit}' to favour opinions, 
which held out the hopes of converting 
this superfluous wealth into a means of 
enriching themselves. 

The crown, on the other hand, could 
not help regarding the church as the 
easiest means by which it might hope to 
control the aristocracy, and James V. 
supported the clergy with the view of 
emancipating himself from that thraldom 
in which he was held by his barons; 
and to conciliate the favour of the church, 
he suffered them to persecute the Re- 
formers, and intrusted most of the offices 
of the state to their administration. The 
power of the crown was in England 
enormous during this same period, for 
the power of the nobility had been pre- 
viously reduced, and the king joined 
himself to the other branches of his sub- 
jects in attempting to destroy the exor- 
oitant influence of the churcli; whereas 
in Scotland the king endeavoured to 
shelter his own weakness by calling in 
the aid of the clergy. This was the 
state of things when Cardinal Beaton 
became primate ; and he entered on his 
office with the determination of rooting 
out heresy, and re-establishing the power 
of the pope ; but his proceedmgs tended 
only to increase the number of those 
who became hostile in their feelings to 
the government. The death of the king 
and the intrigues of the cardinal had 
nearly thrown the whole authority of 
the kingdom into the hands of Beaton ; 
hut the manner in which Arran after- 
wards attached himself to him, and the 



sererities which as legeiit and prioMls 
dkey were together enabled to iikffiety 
united a much larger portion of the 
nation in hostility to the legal anthoriCy 
of the kingdom, than almost any other 
combination of circumstances could hare 
effected. Many an enlightened and sin- 
cere Roman Catholic might have been 
pleased with the progress of events in 
England, he might have hoped that his 
own religion would have oeen estab- 
lished, while the political pretensions of 
Rome were discarded. In Scotland he 
could have expected nothing fayourable 
to it, but from the suppression of the 
whole power of the Reformers. In 
England, the man who wished to free 
his country from papal influence, wonU 
have joined himself to the king. In Scot- 
land, this man could have entertained 
no hope of success, hut in destroying the 
Roman Catholic church and redacing 
the power of the crown. In England, 
the higher members of the church were 
divided between reformers and anti-re- 
formers, and their power was nearly ba- 
lanced. The changes, therefore, which 
did take place in England were effetted 
by the councils of the government. In 
Scotland, the more exalted members of 
the church, whose opinions coincided 
with those of the Reformation, conM 
only be safe by throwing their whole 
influence into the hands of the party 
which was opposed to the croixni. (1546.) 
It was not wonderful that Cardinal Bea- 
ton should misunderstand the power 
which religion possessed in the countrvt 
or that he should hope to suppress it by 
severity : but it was extraordinary thi^ 
he should so act as to throw the whole 
of the stigma on the church, and en- 
danger a separation between that body 
and the authority of the crown ; and the 
victim whom he selected, and his own 
dreadful fate, produced a very marked 
effect on the subsequent character of 
the Reformation in Scotland. Geoijf* 
Wishart was possessed of those quolitiei 
which peculiarly rendered him an object 
of pity : he was well born, had received 
a good education, (he had resided is 
Cambridge, and travelled into Ge^ 
many,) while his personal qualificationi 
corresponded with his literary acouire- 
ments, and he had begun to preacn tie 
Gospel successfully at Dundee. Hit 
apprehension, too, was accomptmed 
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with t certain degree of treacheiy ; for 
fiotkwell, (the father,) when Wishart 
im s uf rendered into his hands, promised 
to answer for his safety, and his execu- 
lion was accompanied with many irri- 
tating cirenmstances ; it was carried on, 
not only without the concurrence of the 
eiril power, hut in opposition to the 
wishes of the regent Arran ; and the pre- 
lates who condemned him were them- 
selves present when he died.* 

$ 494. AU these circumstances con- 
tributed to create so strong a hatred 
against Beaton, that in a short time he 
Iras treacherously murdered in his own 
castle ; and the conspirators, retaining 
possession of the fortress, commenced 
that open resistance to the government 
with which the whole of the Scotch Re- 
formation was accompanied. The con- 
spirators who defended St. Andrew's, 
were the advocates of the Reformation, 
and engaged in open hostility against 
the government of the country; the 
favcmr which was shown them by Henry 
VIU. excited a corresponding exertion 
on the part of the friends of the papacy, 
and the castle was ultimately forced to 
surrender, in consequence of the assist- 
ance afibrded by the French to the be- 
siegerr. 

Here, then, was a new element of 
discord. The crown, the clergy, and 
the French, were arranged against the 
nobles, the reformers, and the Enc^lish ; 
and the connection formed by the royal 
family with France, which introduced 
many Frenchmen into places of emolu- 
ment and trust in Scotland, prevented 
the people or the nobility from being 
pleased with that alliance. It was the 
policy of France to reduce Scotland to 
a province, and to connect the re-estab- 
lishment of the Roman Catholic religion 
with this event. The policy of England 
was to marry Edward to Mary, and to 
form the whole island into one country ; 
and notwithstanding the rough method 
of courtship which was exhibited at the 
battle of Pinkey,{15*t7,) the money which 
^vas brought from England maintained 
^ strong hold over the interests of many 

' WiMhart had lied bags of gunpowder about 
f^n; and aome persona are ao sensitive concern- 
^ tha iKMiour of martyrs, as lo quest iun the 
CEriMian propriety of this. Surely it would be no 
l^uiaiiiMi on tlw firmnesa of a man who was 
ikool to be bflbeaded, that he wiahed the aze to 
^iharpeiMd. 



individuals among the Scotch natioi^ 
and the obvious advantage which woula 
be derived to both countries from a closer 
intercourse contributed to give the pre- 
ponderance to the side of the reformexa. 

In England, during the reign of Ed- 
ward, the Reformation was carried on 
chiefly by the government, which out- 
stepped the opinions of the people. In 
Scotland, the feelings of the people were 
favourable to Reformation, and the only 
hope of its final establishment was con- 
nected in their minds with the prospect 
of success entertained by those who 
must be viewed as rebels. The castle 
of St. Andrew's had been reduced, but 
the spirit and the feelings of the people 
could never be overcome, and from this 
time, to the establishment of the Re- 
formation in 15(iO, the mind of every 
reformer must have been more or less 
hostile to the government. The perse- 
cutions of Mary in England, to a certain 
degree, produced the same effect in Scot- 
land OS was caused by them in the 
southern part of our island ; and while 
they alarmed the fears, they united the 
efforts and the wishes of all who favoured 
that cause which they were intended to 
overpower. The political circumstances 
in which the regent was placed prevented 
her from using persecution ; but the 
danger and fear of it at length imbodied 
the reformers of Scotland in the Congre- 
gation, and induced them to frame and 
subscribe a deed of union, or bond of 
mutual support, for resisting the tyranny 
which might be exercised against the pro- 
fessors of the true religion, (a. d. 15579 
Dec. 3.) It is curious that one of the 
early resolutions of this body directs the 
use of the Common Prayer," probably 
that of England ; so that the book which 
from mismanagement became the abomi- 
nation of every true son of the church 
of Scotland, had been originally regarded 
in a very different light, and perhaps 
contributed to forward the Reformation 
among the ancestors of those who sub- 
sequently rejected it with so unnecessary 
indignity. 

$ 405. Notwithstanding the strength 
which the Protestant party had now 
acquired, the Roman Catholic clergy 
were not wise enough to discern their 
true policy; and the cruelty which 



3 Spotawood, 117. 
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was exhibited in the execution of Mill, 
(1568,) an old minister of above eighty 
years of age, served but to excite the 
feelings of men, who could not fail soon 
to learn their power, and tended to 
consolidate a force which was sure to 
triumph in the end. It is probable, 
however, that the arrival of Knox gave 
a new turn to the proceedings of the 
reformers; and the comparison which 
is here instituted will be imperfect, 
unless something is said of this person, 
who held so conspicuous a place in the 
subsequent transactions of Scotland. 

The natural impetuosity of his cha- 
racter, and the suflferings to which he 
had been exposed, prepared his mind 
for the great struggle in which he was 
soon to be engaged, but gave to his 
conduct the air of patriotic exertion in 
the cause of religious and civil freedom, 
rather than the appearance of Christian 
endurance in tne defence of truth. 
The disturbances, and destruction of 
the monasteries, which took place at 
Perth, immediately after his preaching 
there, have cast an obloquy on the 
Scotish reformer, which he probably 
little deserves ; but whatever portion of 
human policy there might have been in 
destroying the buildings in which the 
religious orders might again have as- 
sembled, and from whence there might 
subsequently have issued a fresh band 
of defenders of the church of Rome, this 
circumstance, and the consequences of it, 
gave the Reformation here, as well as in 
Enpfland, an appearance of destruction, 
which must be deplored by every friend 
of sober Christianity. The dishonesty 
of the regent prevented the possibility 
of a quiet settlement of the question, and 
after mutual successes, and a variety of 
fortunes, the death of the queen dowager, 
and the interference of Elizabeth, paved 
the way for the settlement of the Protest- 
ant religion in Scotland, by the parlia- 
ment in 15f)(), and the publication of the 
Confession of Faith'. Whatever was 
here established, was gained from the 
crown and the clergy by the armed 
interference of the Protestants; and 
though the population was convinced 
by force of argument, the concessions 

* The Confession of Faith is printed in Calder- 
woo(l*s History of the Church of Scotland, p. 14; 
the Form of Church Policy, in Spotswood*8 His* 
tory, p. 152. 



were^obtained from the goTemment by 
mere force of arms. During the whole 
of this contesttKnox had much influence 
in the civil as well as ecclesiastical trans- 
actions, and his exertions and success 
could not fail to give a marked character 
to his own opinions, and to those which 
were adopted by the church. He learnt 
*'to bind their kings with chains, and their 
nobles with links of iron ;** and seems 
to have introduced among his followers 
the idea, not only of the independence, 
but of the superiority of the church, 
over the lay government of the coun- 
try; — a superiority nominally confined 
indeed to spirituals, but which might 
easily extend itself to the temporal con- 
cerns of the kingdom." The Artides 
of the church of England say, *< General 
councils may not be gathered together 
without the commandment and will of 
princes;'* in the act of the general 
assembly of Scotland, August 27, 1647, 
approving of the Confession of Faith 
set forth by the assembly of divines, 
this point is distinctly denied; *'It being 
also free to assemble together synodi- 
cally, as well pro re natOj as at the 
ordmary times, upon delegation from 
the churches, by the intrinsical power 
received from Christ." Occasions may 
arise, when it may become the dutjr of 
the minister of Christ to do many thmffs 
contrary to the general line of his or£- 
nary proceedings; but these circum- 
stances create an exception, not a law; 
and it will be difficult to draw a line to 
mark our duty, if the possibility of sack 
circumstances is to frame a general nih 
for our guidance. ' 

§ 406. Of the sincerity and boldnem 
of Knox there can exist little doobt 
But the Christian wisdom and prudenoa 
of his method of proceeding may rea- 
sonably be called in question; aod 
while we admire his virtues, we may 
avoid his faults, and examine the con- 
sequences of them. His harsbneli 
never convinced Mary, and the condod 
of his successors failed in reforming 
James, while they certainly created ii 
both these personages a great dislike tt 
the religious principles which were ^ 

' It may be remarked, that in this particiibr ihl 
church of Scotlaud maintains a doctrine oMR^ 
ponding with that of the church of Rone. Us 
position here taken from a document of a hw ; 
date, was, I believe, alwaya mamiained \ff Aa 
chnpBh of SooUand. 
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tupposed to sanction euch .^g^doct. 
Tkeie may be occasions wli^i^the 
preacher may be called on to auinlad- 
vert on the conduct of his hearers in 
personal allusions; but men of that 
period must have differed much from 
the rest of their fellow-creatures, if they 
were likely te be reformed by such 
Addresses ; and the clergy who adopted 
such a freedom must have been pos- 
sessed of most extraordinary humility 
and self-command, if there were not 
great danger of their misusing such a 
Ucense. Granting that Knox always 
kept in view **that hetmight gain the 
•inner- to the Lord," we n^ay well ques- 
tion the wisdom of the means which he 
adopted for 'doing so. To institute a 
comparison between Cranmer and Knox 
would be an invidious as well as a diffi- 
cult task; but while we thank God for 
the Reformation which they each pro- 
duced, we may remember that the 
meekness of the one was as effectual as 
the sternness of the other; that an un- 
yielding stoicism is as much a worldly 
temper as a compliant facility ; and that 
the character of a firm yet mild gentle- 
man is much nearer to that of a Chris- 
tian patriot than the world will gene- 
rally allow. 

$ 497. In examining the Reformation 
in Scotland as a whole, it is impossible 
to overlook its political tendencies. 
The changes which took place in fug- 
land were moderate^ because they were 
guided by the government. All that 
could be preserved in the constitution 
of the church remained, because the 
highest members of the clergy were 
employed in carrying on the alterations. 
In Scotland, the bislraps were hostile to 
the Reformation ; and the Reformation 
which triumphed over the temporal 
authority of the country, and conquered 
by the sword of the flesh as well as by 
that of the spirit, threw down bishops, 
from nearly the same reasons as de- 
stroyed episcopacy in the reign of 
Charles I. The principle which sup- 
ported the Reformation m Scotland was 
a spirit of resistance to civil as much 
as leliffious tyranny; and though our 
gratitude is due to the great Disposer 
of events when he produces good out 
of «vil, yet, under whatever name we 
may conceal it, rebellion is rebellion. 
iH« wIm aigaes in fisvour of resistance 



on the ground of the ultimate necessi^ 
of it, reasons on principles which can 
hardly be denied: but before he can 
apply his doctrine to any particular 
■case, it will be incumbent on him to 
prove that the evil in question admitted 
of no remedy short of the dereliction of 
a positive law of Gk>d. He must show 
that the patient sufferings of Cranmer, 
and our other English reformers, did 
not as certainly produce the Reforma 
tion in England, as Knox and his 
friends were tbe authors of that blessed 
event to their native country. He must 
show that the one line of conduct was 
as much according to the will of God 
as the other. To plead the necessity 
of doing evil that good may come, is to 
destroy a belief m the providence of 
God: and it would probably prove 
much sounder historical reasoning, as 
well as sounder theology, if we were to 
attempt to discover how men who obey 
the spirit of the gospel triumph in their 
meekness, rather than to endeavour to 
demonstrate, that circumstances change 
the nature of God's laws : how Knox 
might have produced the Reformation 
in Scotland by imitating Ridley or 
Hooper, rather than by joining in direct 
opposition to his sovereign: how in 
later days the covenanters and parlia- 
ment might have brought Charles I. to 
reason, rather than have dethroned and 
murdered him. No one would wish to 
Question the readiness of God to pardon 
tnose who err in their zeal for his ser- 
vice, or to doubt his mercy in producing 
good effects from the worst passions of 
mankind ; but he permits those things 
which he does not approve, and he may 
prosper that in which the individual 
instruments are not working according 
to those laws which he has laid down. 

$ 498. If these views of the question 
be correct, it follows that the temper 
with which the Reformation in England 
was carried on was likely to lead to a 
more satisfactory settlement of religion 
than that in Scotland: that the in- 
struments, being governed by more 
Christian principles, were more likely, 
humanly speaking, to frame a moderate 
and more Christian constitution of a 
church in our own country than in that 
of our northern neighbours : that too 
great a deference to the temporal power 
was more Iflcely to form a sound Chris- 
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tian commanity than that opposition 
to the government which marked the 
events of Scotland. And I helieve that 
a quiet examination of the real state of 
things at the accession of James would 
lead us to this conclusion. With the' 
evils which have since grown up in 
England and Scotland we have nothing 
now to do ; but with this view of the 
subject we can hardly help concluding, 
that the alteration in the church which 
had taken place in England was, with 
all its imperfections, a reformation; 
while that in Scotland bore a nearer 
resemblance to a revolution in the 
church. The temper of mind created 
by the one Or the other in the breasts 
of the individual members of society 
must in some degree depend on the 
tendency of the change itself; and pro- 



bably this predisposition to control tbe 
power of the crown by force, ^hieh was 
engendered by the Refbrmatioaj||||0cot- 
land, contributed in a great d^M to 
stamp its features on the eve'iAi with 
which we shall presently be engaged ; 
but it is only at the day of judgment 
that we shall learn how far these ford- 
ble exertions of Christians are approved 
by Him from whom the blessings of 
civil government are primarily derived. 
It is the office of the ministers of God 
to teach their brethren what God will 
approve, not what he may pardon ; and 
it is the office of tbe historian to point 
out how God brings good out of evil, 
and to show mankind how the evil 
might have been avoided, without re- 
linquishing the prospect of good to 
which our earthly hopes lire directed. 
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state of parlies. 5U. Powder-plot. 515, Statutes against Roman Catholics. 516. Oath of aUe- 

fiance ; treatment of Roman Catholics. 517. College at Chelsea. 518. Heretics ; persecution. 
19. Book of Sports. 520. Si^odofDort. 521. James*s letter about preaching. 522. Ndcessity 
of examining politics. 523. Character of James; tolerably wise, but yery weak. 524. Hialiigh 
notions of prerogative in church and state. 525. The light of the Reformation opened men's eves 
about poliucs. 526. James could not tolerate this in either church or state. 527. Tolerant tovmds 
Ropnan Catholics; the question of toleration ill understood. 



$ 601. The tranquil manner in which 
James succeeded to the throne enabled 
the most active politicians to turn their 
firll attention to ecclesiastical matters. 
Ail men recognised the justice of his 
title, and hailed the prospect of his suc- 
cession, although the general temper 
of the country, and the circumstance of 
the king's having been bred up in a 
church differing much from that of 
England, prevented the friends of the 
establishment from being entirely free 
from doubts, as to the result of his 
coming to the crown. 

Dr. Neville, dean of Canterbury, was 
commissioned in the name of the arch- 
bishop and bishops to present their con- 
gratulations to his majesty in Scotland. 
The answer returned by James, that he 
would uphold the church of England as 



it was established by Clueen Elizabeth, 
together with the anxiety which he ex- 
hibited to be informed on ecclesiastical 
subjects, and concerning the present 
state of the church, contributed to cre- 
ate in the minds of those who were 
interested in his future proceedings a 
strong impression in his favour. 

$ 502. The circumstances which had"^ 
tended to alarm the friends of episco- 
pacy ^ave life to the es^ertions of the 
opposite party, and applications of Ytri- 
ous descriptions were made at court, to 
induce the king to examine and^ remove 
whatever offended the scruples o( the 
weak or the prejudices of the wilful. 

With a view of advocating this 
cause, many petitions were prepared, 
and among the rest> one wmch, from 
the supposed number of lOinisten wlu> 
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■abscribed it, was called the Milleuanr, 
although the names never actuaUy 
amoiMsd to above seven hundred and 
fifty. tTJiw document is chiefly valua- 
ble in presenting to us the most import- 
ant pomts complained of by the puritan 
party. The topics on which it treats 
are,^ 1. Objections to the church ser- 
vice. 2. Pluralities, non-residence, and 
unpreaching ministers. 3. The better 
maintenance of the parochial clergy, 
which might be effected by restoring to 
them the c^reater part of ecclesiastical 
impropriations, and a sixth or seventh 
of all lay ones. 4. The redress of 
church discipline. The three last of 
these were points on which the govern- 
ors of the church were equally eager, 
though their views, perhaps, did not 
coincide exactly with those of the re- 
forming party, since tbey perceived 
difficulties which were not taken into 
lue consideration in the sweeping com- 
plaints of the others. The king him- 
lelf was fully alive to them, and it was 
by his direction that Whitgift* (June 
30th) addressed a letter to his suflfra- 
rans, enjoining them to make all due 
inquiries into the condition of their 
dioceses, with regard to the number 
of recusants, the state of the incum- 
bents, and the value of the preferments. 
Fames' wished for information, too, with 
respect to the Common Prayer, and 
though obviously favourable to- the 
church of England, he was anxious to 
irrive at the truth, by hearing whatever 
might be advanced against it. 

$ 503. It was with this view that he 
lummooed certain divines to a confer- 
BDce at Hampton Court. He is accused 
by Rapin* of insincerity in holding out 
the prospect of a free discussion, on the 
points at issue between the church and 
aonconformists, which he never meant 
to realize: but if we are to judge by 
the public documents, no charge can 
be less founded. In the proclamation* 
ander which this assembly was held, he 
;wice declares his own perfect approba- 
:ion of the doctrine and discipline as by 
law established, and his conviction that 
it was agreeable to the word of Qod and 
the forms of the primitive church ; and 
dut the object which he had in view 



• Filler, X. 22. 
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I was to reform such comiptions as had 

I been introduced by time, as well as to 
furnish himself with information, in 

' order that he might be able to judge 
of the enormities which were objected 
against the ecclesiastical government 
and the services. Much too is fre- 
quently said of the alarm experienced 

I by the hierarchy at this period; but 
though they could not fai] to be anxious 
at such a moment, they neither seem to 
have entertained any very violent fears, 
nor to have had any grounds for them. 
Whitgift, as he was bound, made every 
preparation for the approaching confer- 
ence, and particularly consulted Hut- 
ton, archbishop of York, on several 
important points.^ His answers were 
partially quoted at the conference, and 
It is not improbable that application was 
made to other divines for their assist- 
ance in the same manner. 

$ 504. The establishment was repre- 
sented by Whitgift, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, ^ncroft, bishop of London, 
T. Matthew of Durham, Bilson of Win- 
chester, with five other bishops, together 
with ten divines, who were chiefly deans. 
The other party consisted of Reynolds, 
president of Corpus Christi college, and 
Dr. Sparks from Oxford* and iCnew* 
stubbs and Chaderton from Cambridge. 
In the first day*s conference (Jan. 14th) 
the church party alone were admitted, 
and the object to which the attention 
of the meeting seems to have been di- 
rected was to furnish his majesty with 
information on certain points connected 
with the question. 

In the Prayer Book, it was pointed 
out that confirmation, as used in the 
church of England, aflfected not the ful* 
ness of the sacrament of baptism, which 
had been before administered ; and was 
established on the authority of the 
apostles and the custom of the primi- 
tive church. That the absolution was 
merely a declaration of Good's pardon 
through Christ, pronounced by an au- 
thorized minister, and addressed, in its 
most general forms, to the whole con- 
gregation ; but in the Visitation of the 
Sick, (where the expressions are appli- 
cable to an individual, and seem to pre- 
sume a pmtiBt authority on the part of 
the minialery) that it was used in the 
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of those only wlio desired such 
consolation for the clearing and quieting 
of their conscience. That the use of 
private baptism* by women and laics 
was never admitted except in coses of 
necessity, according to the use of the 
primitive church ; and that the words 
of the rubric were left general, as to this 
particular, in order that the sacrament 
might not be omitted on occasions 
where no minister was present. In each 
of these cases the decision of the meet- 
ing was, that it should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the bishops, whether such 
words should not be inserted in the 
several rubrics as would leave these 
points no longer doubtful ; and it was 
agreed on all hands that some other 
coercion might be used to enforce or- 
dinary ecclesiastical discipline, without 
having constant recourse to the severity 
of excommunication. 

$ 505. (Jan. 16.) The proceedings of 
the second day become infinitely more 
interesting, inasmuch as they may be 
presumed to contain all the objections 
to the details of the church of England, 
in which a moderate conconformist 
would then have desired alteration. 
Dr. Reynolds arranged what he had to 
bring forward under four heads: 1st, 
of doctrinal points ; 2d, of such things 
88 pertained to the appointment of mi- 
nisters ; 3d, to the remodelling of the 
Common Prayer; 4th, and to church 
government. 

The particulars objected to in the 
Articles were, that the doctrine of final 
perseverance ought to be stated in a 
manner more consistently with that of 
predestination than it was in the XYIth 
and XYIIth articles ; and it was argued, 
that this would be effected by inserting 
in the XYIth article, immediately fol- 
lowing the words "after we have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost we may depart 
from grace," the qualification of this 
expression in some such terms as these, 
•♦yet not totally or finally ;" and it was 
proposed that the Liambeth Articles* 
should be introduced into the text of the 
Thirty-^nine. These proposed altera- 
tions were not received with any fa- 
Tour, and the king, in conehision, re- 
marked, •< Mean time I "itdgk 'that the 
doctrine of predestination Wif be ten- 



derly handled, lest, on the one side, 
God*s omnipotency be questioned by 
impeaching the doctrine of his etemai 
predestination, or, on the other side, a 
desperate presumption arreared by in- 
ferring the necessary certainty of per- 
I sisting in grace." 

Unfortunately, during this part of the 
discussion, Bancroft sufiTered himself to 
be carried away by the violence of his 
temper, and attempted to put a stop to 
the whole proceeding ; but the king re- 
proved him with much dignity and pro- 
priety, and the argument was resumed, 

$ 606. When the question of confir- 
mation was brought forward, and the 
texts rHeb. vi. % Acts viii.) had been 
quotea, it was soon reduced intoa more 
narrow compass by the concessions of 
the complainants, who objected not to 
the institution, but wished that the ad- I 
ministering of the rite might no. longer 
be confined to the bishops alone, since 
their extensive dioceses rendered them 
totally unable to examine the whole of / 
the candidates properly. As no period 
could be assigned at which such a cns- 
t6m had been admitted in the churchy I 
the proposal was laid aside, and it was 
left to be subsequently decided, whether 
the words, **an examination," should 
be introduced into the rubric before con- 
firmation.* 

Again it was objected, that theXXmd 
article allowed a layman to preach cot 
of the congregation, because it asserted 
only that it was not lawful for him to 
preach "in the congregation," unless 
he were duly called. That the XXYth 
article called confirmation a corrupt fol- 
lowing of the anostles. That in the 
XXXVlIth article, it was not enough 
to say " that the bishop of Rome had no 
authority in this land," unless it were 
added, " that he ought not to have any." 
But it was of course utterly useless to 
attempt to answer such unimportant 
cavils. When Dr. Reynolds wished 
that it might be inserted in the Articles, 
"that the intention of the minister is 
not of the essence of die sacrament,*^ 
the king objected, as about the Lam^ 
beth Articles, to the introduction of any 
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*Se6 Bmghftm't Antiquities, vol. iv. p. 38B, 
xil ii. 3, wlio givM a eonmdereble accoant of itm 
ouftom of the early church on thw particokr, oor- 
miTOndingwiththspi s s i atpnwtiosofthsc'^ " 
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i dian was akaolutely necessary into 
the body of the Articles ; since every 
ailcKtion tended to encumber the book, 
ami, by destroying itar perspicuity, to 
obriate the very parpose for which they 
were framed. 

$ 507. Some objections were then 
raised to the Catechism, because Dr. 
Noel's was deemed too long^ and that 
in the Prayer Book too short ; and upon 
the suggestion of the kins^, an interme- 
diate step was adopted, of adding some- 
what to the old. it is to this that we 
owe the explanation of the sacraments 
with which the present Church Cate- 
chisni ends.' 

All parties amed in wishing that the 
Sabbath might be observed with greater 
propriety, and that a new translation of 
the Bible should be prepared. 

There was some small discussion with 
rejg^rd to seditious and popish books, 
which arose from the permission which 
had been occasionally fi^iven for their 
ratroduction, in order that they might 
be answered; but this question was 
soon dismissed, as being one of policy, 
rather than snited to theological inquiry. 

The petition of Reynolds, that learned 
ministers might be appointed in every 
parisb, was seconded by one from Ban- 
croft, who requested that we might have 
a praying ministry ; that the homilies 
might be read till a preaching ministry 
could be provided ; and that pntpi*s 
might not be made pnaquih^ where 
every discontented fellow might traduce 
his superiors. These complaints serve' 
to point out the state of the times, but 
were in their nature too general to ad- 
mil ef any definite remedy. 

With regard to the Common Prayer, 
the custom of reading lessons taken from 
the Apocrypha was objected to ; and 
the king, with grf^at propriety and fair- 
ness, desired Dr. Reynolds to mark those 
chapters which were objection able. 

% 538. The cross in baptism, and the 
questions proposed to the children, 
were complained of; but after the an- 
tk^ity of the one, and the unexception- 
able nature of the other, had been 
pointed out, and when it was shown 
thai the cross was not otherwise used 
than as a ceremony, Mr. KnewstKibbs 
seemed to doubt how far the church 

1 See S 747, >. 



had authority to impoee such a ceve- 
mony ; and his majesty declined enter* 
ing into the question^ as to how fkr 
the subject is bound to obey, by quoting 
the parliamentary words, " Le roi s'avi« 
sera." 

The wearing the surplice, the words, 
"With my body I thee worship,** and 
the use of the ring* in the marriage- 
service, were also mentioned, as well 
as the churching of women; but the 
observations on these topics were short- 
ly dismissed, on account of their being 
deemed, as they really are, frivolona 
objections. 

The question, whether ecclesiastical 
censures should be imposed by layment 
was not entered into, since it had been 
previously settled by the king and the 
bishops ; and when Reynolds proposed 
that certain provincial assemblies should 
be held for the purpose of conference, 
at which prophesyings^ as they were 
formerly called, might be established, 
James, who had long smarted under 
presbyterian tyranny, broke forth into 
a lively description of the steps by 
which the reformers of Scotland had 
first triumphed over the bishops, and 
then over the crown, and ended by 
quoting his favourite apophthegm, ** No 
bishop, no king." 

$ 500. (Jan. 18.| The meeting on the 
third day can hardly be called a confer- 
ence. It was now that the bishops 
brought up their conclusions on certain 
points which had been previously re- 
ferred to their consideration, and at the 
same time those questions which did 
not admit of an immediate decision 
were left for the examination of com- 
mittees. His majesty was particularly 
eloquent in favour of oaths ex officio^ 
and made a long speech to prove their 
utility and necessity. This topic so 
pleased the episcopal partv« that the 
archbishop declared that thelring spoke 
by the especial assistance of God'i 
Spirit, and the bishop of London re- 
turned thanks to the Almighty for his 
goodness in settmg such a prince over 
them— a line of compliment too well 
received by James himself, and unfor- 
.»■■*■■■ • ■ — 

• Th6lte||iift.npff M a narriage pledge is ta 
old RomitPISEi. (Jut. ti. 9^.) 
Conventuwa|i % ia u , et pactum, et apooMlia ncMda 
Tempestate parsii ; jamque a lonaore magbtro 
f ceteria, et oigilo pigmw forfie dediili. 

a 
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tanatelv repeated by most of the cour- 
tiers who were present. 

It was the observation of the king, 
that the scruples of the nonconformists 
were mere matters of weakness, and 
that if therefore they were honest and 
good men, they would be easily won to 
conformity, if not, that they were bel- 
ter out of the church than members of 
her ministry ; and on two occasions he 
made use of very harsh expressions 
concerning them, threatening to *' harry 
them out of the land,*' in case they 
obeyed not, and adding, that if they 
conformed not, "they ought to be 
hanged." The preachers promised for 
themselves to perform all duty towards 
the bishops, and to join against the 
common enemy ; but Mr. Chaderton 
made a petition in favour of certain 
ministers m. Lancashire, that they might 
be allowed to omit the use of the sur- 
plice ; to which his majesty kindly 
consented, as far as the bishop of Lon- 
don would allow him ; for the bishops 
were justly afraid that if any <:onnivance 
were shown, exceptincr for a limited 
period, the effect would be to undo all 
the good which they had promised 
themselves from the conference. But 
when the same request was again made 
for certain ministers in Suffolk, by 
Knewstubbs, the king answered the 
petitioner sharply, and animadverted 
with much reason on the ill conduct of 
men who preferred their own scruples 
to the unity of the church ; who would 
run the risk of any difficulty which 
might arise, rather than give up a point 
which they had once advocated ; and 
in whose disinclination to obey, their 
own personal vanity was more con- 
sulted than the good of the community. 
During tho whole of the conference 
there is nothing more striking than the 
superiority of the kmg himself over 
both parties ; he not only surpassed 
them in temper and fairness, but appa- 
rently in learning and knowledge of 
the subject : notwithstanding the msig- 
nificance of the objections raised, and 
in some cases their senseless futility, 
he heard them with\)atience : wherever 
there seemed any reason for alteration, 
he was ready to adopt it» and the 
bishops exhibited a great facility in as- 
senting to his proposals. The only 
appearance of want of judgment con- 



sisted in-the terms in which he threat- 
ened the nonconformists. 

$ 510. The account of the conference 
w^bich is here given, is taken almost 
entirely from one published by Barlow* 
dean of Chester, who, having assisted 
in the discussion, was deputed to write 
the history of it,* and probably aided in 
the task by Whitgift. It is, however, 
so favourable to the episcopal party, 
that it has not failed to be attacked; 
but, as it was published in the year 
which followed the conference, and 
was not contradicted as to its contents, 
there seems no reason for doubting its 
correctness. What is said of the con- 
ference on the second day was exa- 
mined and approved by many who 
were there present, and such original 
memoirs as have come down to us cor- 
respond with sufficient accuracy with 
what is here detailed.* 

$ 511. The only authentic document 
of which I am aware, which seems to 
throw any discredit on this piece of 
history, is a letter from Mr. Galloway, 
a Scotch divine, who was present at the 
second day's conference, and who wrote 
to the mmisters at Edinburgh. Con- 
cerning this letter Calderwood observes* 
that this account is very unlike Bar- 
low's ; yet, after a minute and careful 
comparison of the conclusions here 
drawn up, with those of Bancroft's 
which are printed in Strype,* I am con- 

» Strype's Whitgift, ii. 492. 

^ See a letter from T. Matthew, bishop of Dur- 
ham, to Hutton, archbishop of York, (Strype*s 
Whitgift. iij. 402. No. 45.) Ptrypc himself Mj 
approves of it ; and Fuller, who must hare been 
a very good judge on the question, introdaoet it 
nimost verbatim into his nisory. 'I he origititl 
pamphlet is not rare in libraries, and has been re- 
printed in the Phoenix and hi the Churchoran's 
Remembrancer, No. iv. 

' History of the Church of Scotland, fol.474. 

* '*A note of anch Ikingt as ihaU he reformei 

in Ike t^urek. 
"1. The Absolu'ion shill be railed, The Abso- 
lution or general remiRsion of sins. 

'*3. The Confirmiition shall be called. The 
Confirmation or further eiamitiation of Childfen*t 
Faith. 

••3. The Private Baptism, now by laymen or 
women, shall be called. The Private Baptism by 
thf* ministers o^'\j ; and all those questioiM in that 
Baptism, that insinuate it to be done by women, 
taken away. 

**4. 'I he Apocrypha, that hath some rspiig- 

nancy to the ranniiiml Scripture, shall not be 

read; ar>d o her plares rliocep, which ei'her are 

I explana'ions of Scripture, or suit best for good 

, life snd manners. 

I **5. 'Ibe jurisdietioa of the bishops ahall h% 
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TOiced that.tkey furnish a strong con- 1 
firmation of the account published by I 
Barlow. Neither Galloway nor Ban-| 
croft seem to make an accurate distinc- 1 
tioa between matters which were dis-! 
eossed and recommended to the use of 
the clergy, without being authoritatively 



■oaiewfaac limited, and to hate either the dean 
nd ckapier, or eome grave minister asaiitant to 
iheoi in ordination, tuspenaion, degradation, &c. 
<8ee 122d Canon.) 

"6. The ezcommuiucation, as it is now used, 
■hall be taken away both in name and nature. 
And a writ out of the chancery* to punish the 
CDOtHmacies, shall be framed. 

**7. The kingdom of Ireland, the borders of 
SeiKland, and all Wales, to be planted with 
•eliools and preachers as soon as may be. 

** 8. As many learned ministers, and mainte- 
nance fbr tbem, to be provided in such places of 
England, where there is want, as may be. 

'*9. As few double -beneficed men and plnrali- 

tiaa as may^ be ; and those that have double bene- 

to maintain preachers, and to have their liv- 

ga as near as may be one to the other. 

'* 10. One aniform translation of the Bible to be 

/ , and only to be used in all the churches of 
Em^and. 

** 11. One Catechism to be made and used in 
■D phoea. 

"13. The Articles of Religion to be explained 
nd enlarged. And no man to teach or read 
'nst any of them. 

13. A care had, to observe who do not re- 
tbe communion once in the year : the minis- 

to certify the bishops, the bishops the arch- 
ops, the archMshops the kii^. 

14. An inhibition for popish books to be 
It over : and if any come, to be delivered 

.. tlieir hands only that are fit to have them. 
*M5. The high commission to be reformed, and 
nduead to higher causes and fewer persons ; and 
laoae of more honour and better qualities." 
Calderwood's account of the matter is as fol- 
Hiatory of the Church of Scotland, p. 474. 
** A eonference was appointed to be holaen at 
■--- Hampton Court the fourteenth of January, be- 
^ liriit aome biskops on the one side, and ministers 
L. ta the other. The good professors in England 
''2~ we pat in -hope of a good beginning of reforma- 
tion, and lettera were sent by them to sundry 
pans of the country, to take a survey of the ec- 
daanaiicai eaute, and of the grievous abuses of 
die eoort ; bat they were dirappointed of their 
apectaikm. Two or three were appointed of the 
dnmr side, that were not sound, and onlv to spy 
« prevaricate. Snndry reports went of the con- 
Mooe, diffhrent from that relation which is set 
'' fmh in print by Barlow. I have therefore set 
^' 4nm bene that relation, which Mr. Patric Gal- 
^^ ksnT sent from London to the presbjterv of 
^ Biiabnrgh, after it waa revised by the king him- 

^^ ■' Beloved brethren, after my very hearty com- 
S^ ftmdaiiona, theae presents are to show you that 
F^' Iioceived two of yoar lettera, one directed to his 
^ m^i and another to myself, for the using thereof; 
Kf ^ aamlne I read, [Mie m orig.] closed, and three 
K 4ys before the conference delivered it unto hia 
^ Sj. hands, and received it back anin, after aome 
^n speeches had upon a word of your letter, as 
k. ^gro§8 eorrmftknu 0/ tkiB ekunk; which then 
Ha ezponed, and I assored, that all oonruptions 



enforced, and those on which some 
actual alteration was founded. Thus, 
for instance, both of them state as a 
point established, that in ecclesiastical 
censures, particularly of ministers, the 
bishop should not proceed without the 
assistance of the dean and chapter, or 



dissonant ft'om the word, or contrary thereto, 
should be amended. The twelfth of Januar w&a 
the day of meeting, at what time the bishops 
called upon bv bis maj. were gravely desired, to 
advise upon all the corruptions of this church, in 
doctrine, ceremonies, end discipline i and as they 
will answer to God in conscience, and to his maj. 
upon their obedience, that they should return tfaie 
third day after, which was Saturday. I'hey re- 
turned to his mai. and there apposed as of before, 
it was answered, all was well. And when hia 
maj. in great fervency brought instances to the 
contrary, they upon their knees, with great ear- 
nestness craved that nothing should be altered, 
lest popish recusants, puniflbcd by penal statutes 
for their disobedience ; and the puritans punbhed 
by deprivation from callinff and living for noncon- 
formity, should say, they nad just cause to insult 
upon them, as men who had travelled to bind 
them to that, which by their own mouths now 
was confessed to be erroneous. Always after 
five houra' dispute had by his maj. against them, 
and his maj. resolution for reformation intimated 
to them, they were dismissed that day. Upon 
the sixteenth of Januar, being Monday, the breth- 
ren were called to his maj. only five of them be- 
ing present, and with them two bishops, and mx 
or eight deana. Here his mai. craved to know of 
them what they desired to be reformed ; but it 
was very loosely and coldly answered. This day 
ended after four hours talking, and Wednesday 
the eighteemh of Januar was appointed for the 
meeting of both the parties, whereas before, 
the parties being callea together, the heads were 
repeated which his maj. would have reformed at 
this time ; and so the whole action ended. Sundry, 
as they favoured, gave out copies of things here 
concluded ; whereupon myself took occasion, as 
I W88 an ear and eye-witness, to set them down, 
and presented them to his mnj. who with his own 
hand mended some things, and eeked other thiiigs 
which I had omitted. Which corrected copy with 
I'his own hand I have, and of it have sent you 
herein the iust transumpt word by word — and this 
is the whole. At my own returning, which, God 
willing, shall be shortly, ye shall know more par- 
ticularly the rest. So till then taking my leave, 
I commit you to the protection of the most High, 
and your laboura to the powerful blessing ot 
Christ. From London, this tenth of Februar, 
1604. 
'* Your brother in the Lord to his uttermost, 
" M. P. Gallowat. 

" The cause of my delay to write, waa my 
awaiting on his maj. leisure, to obtain that copy 
spoken of before, as it is, that so I might write, 
as it was allowed to stand, and to be performed.'* 

A note of $%ek thingM as $kaU he reformed, 

" f. Of Doctrine. 

I "1. That a uniform abort and plain Catechism 
I be made, to be used in all churches and pariahea 
I in this kingdom. There is already the doctrine 
j of the aacraments added, in most clear and plain 
I tarms. 
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gome other gravo ministers. The sub- 
ject, according to Barlow, seems to 
nave been briefly mentioned by the 
king; and it is not improbable that a 
regulation so recommended should have 
been at once admitted as beneficial, 
wherever it could be adopted. It is 
indeed incorporated in the 122d canon, 
so that we may easily account for its 
insertion in the two sets of conclusions 



'* 2. That a translation be made of the whole 
Bible, as consonant as can be to the original 
Hebrew and Greek ; and this to be set out and 
printed without any marginal notes, and only to 
De used in all churches of England, in time of 
divine service. 

**3. 'Ihai no popish nor traitorous books be 
sufiered to be brought in this kingdom, and that 
straight order be taken, that if tbe^ come over, 
they be delivered or sold to none, either in coun- 
try or universities, but to such only as may make 
good use thereof, for confutation of the adver- 
saries. 

''II. Of the Service Book, . 

*« 1. That to the Absolution shall be added the 
word of pronouncing the remission of sins. 

'* 2. That to Confirmation shall be added the 
word of catechising, or examination of the child- 
ren's faith. 

**3. That the private Baptism shall be called, 
the private Baptism by the ministers snd curates 
only ; and all these questions that insinuate wo- 
men or private persons, to be altered accordingly. 

'* 4. That such Apocrypha as have any repue- 
oance to canonical Scripture, shall be removed, 
and not rend ; and other places chosen for them 
which may serve better, either for explanation of 
Scripture, or instruction in good life and manners : 
and specially the greatest part of such places as 
were given m writ. 

** 5. The words of Marriage to be made more 
clear. 

** 6. 1'he cross in Baptism was never counted 
any port in Baptism, nor sign effective, but only 
Bgnificative. 

"III. OfDieeipiine. 

'* 1. The bishops are admonished to judge no 
ministers, wirhotit the advice and assistance of 
some of I he gravest deans snd chaplains. 

** 2. That none shall have power to excommu- 
nicate, bur only their bishops in their dioceses, hi 
the presence of these aforesaid ; and onlv upon 
such weighty and great causes to which tney 
shall subscribe. 

**3. The civil excommunication now used, is 
declared to be a mere civil censure ; and there- 
fore the name of it is to be altered ; and a writ 
out of the chancellery to punish the contumacy 
■hall be framed. 

**4. That all bishops nominated to that efiect, 
■hall set down the matters and manner of pro- 
ceeding to be followed hereafter in ecclesiastical 
courts, and modify their fees. 

*' 5. That the onth ex oJjUcio be rightly used, id 
est, only i«>r great and public slanders. 

'* 6. That the bishops be careful to cause the 
ministers note, in every parish of their dioceses, 
the names of all recusants : as also the names of 
■neb as come to church and hear preaching, but 
refose to communicate e%-ery yesr once ; and to 
present thf same to the bishop, and the bishop to 
the archbishop, and the archbishop to the king. 
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without impugning the accuracy of Bcr- 
low, who is less particular in nia men- 
tion of it. 

$ 512. In order to give efiect to the 

decisions of the conference at Hampton 

' Court,* th^ convocation, which was 

I assembled together with the parliament, 

was directed to frame and incorporate a 

n^vr body of canons. Little is known 

'■ in detail of the history of their compo- 

[ " 7. That the Sabbath be looked to, and better 

^ kept throughout all dioceses. 

* 8. That the high commission be rightly used, 
the causes to be handled, and the manner of pro- 
ceeding therein to be declared ; and that no perMo 
be nominated thereto, but anch aa are men of 
honour and good quality. 

"IV. Of the MimiMtfy. 

''1. That the reading of ministers that are sf 
^ge and not scandalous oe pnnrided for, and oiui- 
[ Billed by the person preferred to preach in Ui 
room, according to the ralor of the living} sad 
that the unlearned and scandalous be tried, and 
removed from these places, and learned and qoiS- 
tWd be placed for them. 

"2. That as many mmistera as nay be had 
with convenient maintenance for them, may bs 
placed in such places where there is want ef 
pT«achinff with all haste. 

'* 3. Tnat learned and grave mhaiatan be tmi> 
ported from the parts where the floepel is seilU 
and planted, to such parts of the kingdom when 
gr(^atest ignorance is, and grieaieat number «f 
rficusants are. 

"4. That ministers, beneficed man, makethar 
residence upon their benefices, and feed thv 
flocks with preaching every Sabbath day. 

' * 5. I'hat pluralists and such as preaamly hut 
double benences, make residence apon oos of 
lUtm ; and that these their benefices be aa nav 
oiher, as he may preach to the people of both 
iht'ir week abom ; and where they are fimlMr 
lii^tant, that he maintain therein a qaaKM 
preacher. 

" v. For iSdboIt. 



'* 1. That schoob in cities, towns, and i 
hroughout all this kingdom, be taught by warn 
^jut such as shall be tried aod approved to be 
^imd and upright in religion : ana for thaicAtI 
(hut the bisnops, in twery one of their diseeM^ 
mke order with them, du«placin|[ the ootnptd, 
and placing honest and sumcienc m their pbeea 

**2. That orders be taken with nnivenities far 
■ rial of masters and fellows in colleges; aadtkl 
none be sufiered to have the cure of iastracaif 
I he youth, but such as are approved for ibf 
Mundness in religion ; and that such asareii^ 
parted, or known to be otherwaya ailected, I* 
r«moved. 

* 3. I'hst the kingdom of Ireland, the boidai 
of Enefland and Scotland, and all Wales, I* 
piflnted with schoots and praaeheis, aa ssea m 
tuny be. 

The ministers have been this long tiuM p^ 






auA shall be in all time coming, urged to tau-v.^ 
nothing but the three aniewa, which an M 
[■l(^«r and reasonable." 

(Then follow the three artiolaa in the tkirtf 
FJxfh Canon.) 

Whitgtft, ir. 501. 

■ Fultor, X. 28. 
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ion, ezcetMting that liiey chiefly con- 
t of a digest of old eanoiis». to which 
ne Dew ones were added. They are 
number 141, and at the present day 
m the basis of ecclesiastical law, as 
as the dergry are concerned ; for as 
jy were never ratified by act of par- 
ment, though sanctioned by the royal | 
lent, they are in law held not to bind 
i laity pronrio vigore^ that is, not in- 
nuch as tney decide, but only where 
!y speak the language of the previous 
V. Afany of them nave been super- 
led by subsequent acts of parliament ; 
d the hand oi time, together with the 
ange in customs, has rendered them 
generally neglected as a code, that 
ia much to be wished that they were 
modelled, and sanctioned by a legal 
BCtmeat. The account of the trans- 
ion of the Bible, and the alterations 
the Prayer Book, will occupy a por- 
n of distinct chapters on those sub- 
ita. 

$ 618. In parliament,* the security of 
t TCTenues of the establishment was 
isctually guarded by an act, making 
alienations of church property to the 
Mra illegal; a measure which marked 
once the weakness and the honesty 
the king, who fearing his own facility, 
C he shouhl concede to his courtiers 
lafteTer they requested, deprived him- 
f of the power of doing injustice. 
le parliament likewise renewed the 
Fvnty of former statutes against Jesu- 
. seminary priests, and recusants. 
Fheae proceedings, inasmuch as they 
re highly favourable to the chorcn 
Eogkna, were proportionably dis- 
mmg to those parties in the kingdom 

opposed that body. The puritans 

1 hoped for much relief and favour 
m a presbjTterian king, but they 
ind that their new monarch was as 
id of exercising his supremacy as his 
•dieeeasor; that two proclamations 
1 already issued from the throne, to 
Ibrce the laws against the noncon- 
niete; and that James himself had 
id expressions, with regard to his 
n intentions, which were far from 
Bg^wise or moderate. The Roman 
tholrcs had looked on him as the son 
Mary cjaeen of Scots ; fheir wishes 

greater toleration had been con- 
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verted into expectisfions ; but they too 
now saw, that whatever the private 
sentiments of the kine might be, the 
nation was about to relax none of the*' 
severities against them. 

$ 514. It was the prevalence of these 
opinions which induced the framers of 
the powder-plot to enter into that most 
diabolical conspiracy for destroying the 
hopes and prospects of the Protestant 
part of the community ; a scheme not 
more remarkable for its atrocity than 
for the little probability of its final suc- 
cess, even though the first step in this 
dreadful tragedy had prospered. It is 
well known that Catesby and Percy 
formed the plan of blowing up the 
king, lords, and commons, on their 
assembling in parliament on the &th of 
November, 1005. For this purpose 
they hired a cellar below the house, in 
which they concealed thirty-six barrels 
of gunpowder; but on the eve of its 
execution a discovery was made, by 
means of a letter sent to Lord Montea* 
gle,' probably from his sister, Mrs. 
Abingdon.* The conspirators fled from 
London, but were overtaken in arms in 
Staflbrdshire, and the ringleaders slain. 
Several others were subsequently taken 
and executed ; and among the persons 
whose names were connected with the 
conspiracy are those of four individuals 
who belonged to the society of JesnSy 
CJamett, Oldcorn, Gerard, and Green- 
way ; the last of these, on the discovery 
of the plot, fled beyond seas, a step 
which, in the opinion of the world, must 
have implicated him in the guilt of the 
treason, if the dreadful manner in which 
others were examined by means of tor- 
ture had not furnished a suflicient rea- 
son for any precautions which an inno- 
cent man might make to avoid so 
dreadful a species of trial. Gerard 
was tortured, but made his escape from 
the Tower. Oldcorn was executed for 
concealing Garnett, who shared the 
same fate. The criminality of this last 
prisoner has been called in question hj 
members of his own church, and is 



> ButlerU Roman Cath. ii. 441. Nash's Wor- 
cestershire, i. 585. 

» Wftl wood, Mem. p. 23, says, thar the letter was 
a eontriTance of Jsmes himself, who had been in* 
formed ef the conspiracy by Heory !▼. of Fnaea. 
He wished to exhibit a proof of las OfWit i '***' 
in the diacorery ai the plac. 

a2 
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pretty fully discussed by Butler,^ in his 
History of the Roman Catholics. His 
plea was, that all he knew of the con- 
spiracy came from the private confession 
of the prisoners, which as a priest he 
was bound to conceal : but, supposing 
this to be true, let it b^ remembered, 
on the other side, that this private con- 
fession to a priest, as well as the secrecy 
with which it is attended, is a human 
invention, not founded on any divine 
command, merely a tradition of men, 
and in this case diametrically opposed 
to the word of God and the spirit of the 
gospel. It seems probable that Gar- 
nett was criminally implicated with the 
conspirators, though there was little 
evidence to convict him before a jury 
of the present day. Although no one 
can fairly charge this treason on the 
Roman Catholics as a body, yet that 
church, by sanctioning the absurd mi- 
racle of the straw," and beatifying the 
man, who, whether guilty or not, suf- 
fered as a traitor, did all that was pos- 
sible to implicate the innocent members 
of her communion in this horrid trans- 
action : nor should it be forgotten, that 
the promotion of the Roman Catholics' 
cause was the ostensible motive on 
which the whole was founded and car- 
ried on. (a. D. Um.) The effects of 
this transaction were disastrous in the 
extreme to all in England who held 
communion with the church of Rome. 
No great bigotry was requisite to exas- 
perate the minds of men against a reli- 
gion which was supposed to sanction 
such enormities; and the bills which 
were brought into parliament, in conse- 
Guence of the supposed insecurity of 
tne Protestant government, strongly 
mark the exasperation which prevailed. 
S f515. By the first," Roman Catholics 
who attended their parish churches 
were obliged to receive the sacrament 
once in the year, or they might be con- 
victed under a penalty of 201, for the 
first year, 40/. for the second, and 60/. 
for the third. Popish recusants convict 
were to pay 20/. per month during their 
recusancy, provided the whole sum did 



» ii. 164, &c. 

3 A picture of Grameti was pretended ro be seen 
on a Btraw which had been eprinkled with his 
blood. If was for this miracle iJiat he was k>eau* 
fied. (Fuller, z. 40) 

* Statutes of the Realm. 
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not amount to more than two-thiida of 
their property, and the crown had the 
choice of demanding the 20/. per month 
or the two-thirds of their income. Bish- 
ops, or justices of the peace, nught re- 
quire Roman Catholics to take the oath 
of allegiance, which, if they declined, 
they were liable to be imprisoned till 
the assizes; and if they continued in 
the same refusal, were subjected to the 
penalties of a pramunire. The act of 
reconciling any one to the see of Rome, 
or of being so reconciled, was declared 
to be treason ; while to serve in a foreifn 
army without taking the oath of alk- 
giance, or having entered into a bond 
not to be reconciled to the pope, ren- 
dered all who were guilty of it felons 
in the eye of the law. Notwithstanding 
the severity of this, the disqualifications 
which the next act imposed must have 
been much more galling. Great re- 
wards were offered for the discoverer of 
recusants who harboured popish pnests 
in their houses ; and a penalty of lOtf. 
was imposed on any recusant convict 
who appeared at court. They were 
under most circumstances forced to re- 
side on their own property, and, unless 
exercising a trade in London, prevented 
from coming within ten miles of the 
metropolis. They were disabled from 
being barristers or attorneys, physiciaDS 
or apothecaries ; from being officers of 
courts, or holding commissions in tlie 
army or navy : they could be advanced 
to no employment in the commonweakki 
and were liable to all the legal disabili- 
ties of excommunicated persons. Tbey 
were subjected to large fines and dis> 
abilities in case they were married, or 
allowed their relations to be christened 
or buried, otherwise than according to 
the rites of the church of Englani 
They were forbidden to send their child- 
ren abroad for education, and none but 
Protestants were licensed to teach in 
England ; the children themselves couU 
not inherit any property, till they hsd 
taken the oath of allegiance ; a diM|!isli' 
fication which extended to all those who 
were out of the country without license. 
So that in every respect the Roman Ci- 
tholics were treated as persons hostik 
to the government, and who could in no 
way be trusted. The only comfort is, 
that the severity of such laws must soon 
render them nugatory in practice. 
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$616. The intention of the govern- 
ment in imposing the oath of allegiance 
was undoubtedly wise and enlightened, 
yet the form* of words was so constructed 
that a conscientious Roman Catholic, 
entertaining every opinion which his 
Protestant monarch could require of 
hira, might scruple to take it. He might 
sincerely detest the obnoxious doctrine, 
'*that princes excommunicated by the 
pope may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects ;'* yet he mi^ht still feel 
unwilling to call that heretical and im- 
pious which was the approved doctrine 
of the church, which he erroneously 
looked up to as the only church of 
ChriflC on earth. The oath, if fairly 
examined, seems as much calculated to 
alarm a weak and conscientious Roman 
Catholic, and to prevent him from taking 
it, as to bind the honest papist, who ob- 
jected not to it, and whose ^delity might 
have been secured by terms more gene- 
ral and less offensive. In all probabi- 
lity, Paul y. aimed at this particular, 
when, without specifying the point of 
objection, he declared that a Roman 
Catholic could not take the oath in 
question, without grievous wronging of 
God's honour. The church of Rome 
naturally disliked a declaration which, 
if true, must sap the foundations of 
her assumed temporal power ; and the 
frame rs of the oath, by the words which 
thev introduced, gave her a handle 
which she might turn against any well- 
disposed and scrupulous Roman Catho- 
lic who took it. Many persons indeed 
who belonged to this communion seem 
originally to have done so ; and when 
the first brief was issued which forbade 
it, the majority of them would not be- 
lieve that it was genuine, till it was 
confirmed by a second ; and, after all, 
Blackwell,* arch-priest of England, not 
only took the oath, but persisted to his 
death in assertin^^ the legality of his 
conduct, though m so doing he drew 
down on himself the vengeance of the 
apostolic chair, which was followed by 
bis deprivation. 

At the same time, the laws against 
Roman Catholics were put in force with 
all the activity which zeal and terror 
could excite ;" twenty-eight priests and 
seven laymen were executed, and an 



I FoIl«r. JL 49. 
* Bolter, n. 188. 



* Btttlar, Rom. Ctth. iL 211. 



hundred and twenty-eight priests ba- 
nished ; while the fines upon recusancy 
were levied with extraordinary severity. 
However greatly we may deplore such 
efiects, we cannot be surprised at them ; 
passion has always much more influence 
over mankind than reason ; and the Pro- 
testants, in their eagerness to punish 
their supposed enemies, comprehended 
every Roman Catholic under the same 
ban, and drew the line of separation, not 
between the loyal and the traitorous, 
but exactly where it was the policy of 
the court of Rome to have it established, 
between those who did, and those who 
did not hold copmunion with her. 

$ 517. The general quietness of this 
peaceful reign, however beneficial to the 
country, presents comparatively little for 
the pen of the historian. A monarch 
of James*s character was much better 
suited to moderate the plans of others 
than to put his own projects into execu- 
tion; and the same facility of temper 
and easiness of compliance which soft- 
ened the asperity of those with whom 
he had to deal, rendered his own plans 
totally unsuccessful. One of these was 
the erection of a college at Chelsea,* for 
the promotion of controversial divinity. 
Its members were to form a corps pre- 
pared to defend the church of England 
against the assaults of the regular orders 
among the papal clergy ; but the design 
lived not much beyond the completion 
of the buildings, and was destroyed for 
want of funds and countenance. The 
establishment itself was little riMmired ; 
since, if but a small portion of the nigher 
situations in our cathedral churches 
were set apart to reward learned di- 
vines, the wants of the establishment in 
this respect would easily be supplied. 
James, with all his good intentions, was 
but a weak man, fond of meddling with 
all matters, and particularly vain of his 
theological acquirements, which were 
indeed considerable. 

$ 518. When Conradus Vorstius was 
appointed to the divinity chair at Ley- 
den,* the kinjf, who had been displeased 
at some of his opinions which were un- 
orthodox, not only answered them with 
his own pen, but applied to the govern- 
ment to deprive him of his professor- 
ship, a step in which the states weni 
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BOt at all inclined to show as much 
•hedience as his majesty expected. In 
Ettgkmd, the result of the same temper 
was far more injurious: Bartholomew 
Legate was delivered over to the secu- 
lar arm hy the hishop of London, and 
burnt in Smithfield. The king himself 
Had- often reasoned with this man, and 
every species of kindness seems to have 
been shown him, till the time of his 
final condemnation ; but it was not un- 
til the experiment had been tried here, 
and in the case of Wightman at Litch- 
field, that James discovered this great 
truth, that, in matters of opinion, 
wherever error of judgment is punished 
ntker than viciousness of life, severity 
tends more to display to the eyes of the 
world the appearance of honest firm- 
ness on the part of the sufierer, than to 
convince mankind of his guilt ; and the 
man whose tenets would be generally 
eoiulemned, is, by his voluntary sub- 
niasion to death, often converted into 
a martyr. For the future therefore it 
was determined not to execute heretics, 
but to allow them to waste out their 
kves in prison ; a line of treatment dic- 
tated by the soundest policy. Had the 
tnemies of Christianity pursued it from 
the: first, they would have destroyed 
ine^ of the most powerful engines hv 
which our most holy faith was spread. 
Knd it been adopted by Mary, it is 
■nfMMsible to determine how much it 
might have retarded the Reformation in 
England. But God, who was nleased 
to water his church with the blood of 
hia nartyrs, has hardly ^et taught man- 
kind that erroneous opmions can only 
be combated by truth, while ill conduct 
must be restrained by the strong arm 
of the law. 

$ 519. (a. d. 1618.) A diversity of 
opinion had long been entertained by 
different members of the church witn 
regurd to the observance of the Sabbath- 
day.^ The party most friendly to the 
puritans had been strenuous in their 
endeavours to check that laxity of 
amvaeniests which had formerly pre- 

^Dniing th« reign of Elisftbeth all soft* of 
amusementfl hid been entered into on the Sun- 
day. (Strype'fl Annafo, iii. 585.) On her recep- 
tbn at Kenilworth, 1575, " the lorda and ladiea 
daooed in the evening with livelj ability." (Ibid. 
V. 802.) There were sports at the Paris Garden ; 
the lord mayor was presented to the queen ; plays 
■nd innrldU* ware acted. (Ibid. v. SIl, 405.) 



vailed throughout the country; and in 
' their so doing, they possibly went be- 
' yond what the times would bear, and 
I were occasionally guilty of some extras 
I vagances. It was this circumstance 
probably which created an opposition 
on the part of those who did not coin- 
cide witn them in ecclesiastical matters, 
and to this party the king joined him- 
self. In his progress during the last 
year he had' observed a disposition to 
mterfere with the games of the common 
people in Lancashire, and consequently 
issued a proclamation in favour of liber- 
ty on the Sabbath-day, commonly called 
the '^Book of Sports,"' in which he 
sanctioned a much g^reater license of 
recreation than the habits of succeed- 
ing generations have allowed. Many of 
the most orthodox clergy disapproved' 
of what was here done, and were in 
considerable alarm lest the court should 
oblige them to publish this declaration; 
no such step, however, was taken gene- 
rally.* 

$ 690. The king's attention was pro- 
bably directed' to another object which 
had much greater attractions for a per- 
son of his disposition. The differences 
of doctrine between the Calvin ists and 
Arminians were, in the United Pro- 
vinces, mixed up with much of political 
opinion; so that the Calvin istic and 
ruling party was well pleased that the 
credit of their synod, held at Dort, 
should be strengthened by the presence 
of certain delegates from the church of 
England, whose sentiments, from the 
known bias in the mind of James, would 
probably coincide with their own. The 
persons selected by the king for thii 
employment were, Carleton, bishop of 
Llandaff; Hall, afterwards bishop of 
Exeter, who was forced to return be- 
fore the end of the session, from iQ 
health ; Davenant and Ward, both 
heads of colleges in Cambridge ; Bal- 
canquall, who represented the episco- 
pal church of Scotland ; and Goad, who 



3 See ^ 558. d&c. It is said to have been drawn 
up by Bishop Moreton. 

» FuUer, x. 74, dtc. 

^ It appears to have been enjoined io-aod iboii 
London. Abbot refused to allow of its being read 
at €roydon. Perhaps this appiearance of oppoii- 
than prevented James from prsssiDg it any rartber. 
(See Wilson's Life of James, p. 709. and Wit- 
wood's note. Complete History of Enghnd.) 

• Fuller, X. 77. 
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moB mibatitated for Hall. The treat- 
ment which these delegates received 
from the states was most honourable, 
and their presence contributed, in some 
degree, to calm the violence of party 
spirit; but as the Arminian advocates 
would not argue the question, because 
they were not allowed to do so in their 
own method, and were therefore con- 
demned unheard, very little good was 
done on the subject, and hardly any 
other effect produced, save that its de- 
cisions gave one party in that country 
a handle for persecuting the other. The 
five heads of difference are,* Ist, on pre- 
destination and election ; 2d, the death 
of Christ, and the redemption obtained 
thereby ; 3d, on human corruption ; 4th, 
on conversion to God, and the method 
of it ; 5th, on the final perseverance of 
the saints. Whatever opinions the read- 
ers of this work may entertain on any 
of these abstruse topics, I am convinced 
that every Christian mind will agree 
that the decisions of this synod are far 
too peremptory, inasmuch as they de- 
fine beyond what the revealed word of 
Qod has declared. Whoever will com- 
pare them with the corresponding arti- 
cles of our church, will have abundant 
reason for admiring the cautious man- 
ner in which the same subjects are 
there laid down, and for approving the 
nearer approach to the spirit of the 
Bible, which her tenets exhibit as they 
are there publicly displayed.' 

S 621. (A. D. 1622.) Towards the end 
of the reign,' the eagerness which the 
king felt for the Spanish match induced 
him to show much more favour towards 
the Roman Catholics than the majority 
of his subjects approved. The con- 



1 Svlloge Confeflsionum. 

3 So further account is giVen of this synod, be- 
cause the sabject is far too extensive for a note. 
The opinions of the author on the five points are 
printml in his sermons, preached ibrmeriy before 
the university ; hot the reader is advised to form 
his own judgment from no human standard. A 
brief account of the proceedings of this synod is 
riven in AUport's Life of Bishop Davenant, pre- 
fixed to Davenant on the Coloesians, p. 12, &c. 
The best information on this history is to be found 
in Hale's Golden Remains. The proceedings of 
the synod were very disgraceful, and they are 
represented, perhaps, even worse than they were. 
Brant's Hisioiy of the Reformation in Holland 
treats fully of it. What was here dope had, pro- 
bably, a considerable effect in changing the opi- 
Bions of the people of Englaiid, ana introducing 
greater modsration. 

• FoUer, x. 100. 



nection itself could not faQ to be dis- 
pleasing to the nation ; but Count 
Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador* 
well knew the disposition of the mo- 
narch with whom he had to treat, and 
was always esteemed sufficiently clever 
to have taken every advantage of this 
circumstance. 

When James issued his directions to 
the justices of assize, to release all re- 
cusants confined on account of relieion, 
the opinions of his Protestant subjects 
were hostile to a step' which seemed to 
set at defiance the laws enacted against 
the church of Rome, and to free its 
members from those severities which 
the legislature had deemed nfecessar^ ; 
but when the prince, and the most m- 
fluential man in the kingdom, had be- 
come, as it were, connected with the 
political friends of the papacy, by 
throwing themselves into the arms of 
Spain, the alarm and irritation were 
rendered far more general. In conse- 
quence of this state of things, Abbot, 
archbishop of Canterbury, addressed a 
letter to the king, in which he inveighs 
most strongly against toleration :* "By 
your act," says he, •* you labour to set 
up that most damnable and heretical 
doctrine of the church of Rome, the 
whore of Babylon:" and the feelings 
of the country soon exhibited them- 
selves in the tone displayed in the ser- 
mons of the generality of preachers. 
Politics, together with the most abstruse 
points of theology, became the ordinary 
topics on which they dilated; and it 
was particularly observed, that at court 
the obedience of the subject was en- 
forced, while the duty of the king was 
insisted on in the country. 

Such were the causes which induced 
James to address a letter* to the arch- 
bishop, (Aug. 4,) accompanied with di- 
rections concerning preaching. He 
orders that no preachers besides bishops 
and deans, and they only on festivals and 
state holydays, should take occasion to 
run into any other discourses than such 
as may be fairly drawn from the Thirty- 
nine Articles or the Homilies ; that their 
evening sermons shall dwell solely on 
the Catechism, and subjects connected 
with it ; that abstruse points of divinity 
should be avoided ; that the power of 
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the prince diould not be touched upon, 
nor any attacks made on papists or puri- 
tans ; that great caution should be used 
in licensing preachers, particularly lec- 
turers, who formed a new body in the 
church, and were, in a great degree, 
severed from the rest of the clergy ; and 
that to these no licenses should 1^ given 
but through the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on the recommendation of the 
bishop of the diocese. These directions, 
however, were composed in a strain far 
too high to answer the purpose for which 
they were intended. Had they been 
given as advice, the sound sense with 
which they are written might have influ- 
enced many.^ Had the government 
from which they issued been as strong 
as it was weak, they might have been 
quietly enforced, to the benefit of the 
congxec^tions ; as it was, they were at- 
tacked by the captious, and in some cases 
insisted on with an undue severity, which 
must have rendered them liable to ob- 
jection, even in the minds of the well- 
disposed. 

$ 622. The policy of the state is so 
entirely mixed up with the history of the 
church, that it is almost impossible to 
understand the one, without examining 
the other ; and the field is at the same 
time so wide, that the ecclesiastical his- 
torian incurs considerable danger in ven- 
turing to enter upon it ; yet he can hardly 
render himself intelligible, unless he 
gives, at least, a general view of those 
I}ortions of state politics which influ- 
enced ecclesiastical matters. This object 
will, perhaps, be obtained most efiect- 
ually, if we try to examine into the 
character of the king, and to deduce our 
observations from his proceedings, as the 
influence of the court was felt in every 
part of the administration, and particu- 
larly in the church. 

§ 523. James might perhaps have 

* Much of the advice of Jomca contoined great 
eood Fonse. Early in this century, it had become 
the custom to put into ihe hands of young students 
in theology some epitome, generally Calvin*s 
Institutes, from which they drew their opinions. 
(Words. Ecc. Biog.^. 479, note.) King James ob- 
served the inconvenience, and prescribed a remedy, 
by sending instructions to the universities, bearing 
date Jan. 18, 1616; wherein he directs them to 
bestow their time on the "fathers, councils, 
schoolmen, histories, and controversies ; and not 
to insist too long on compendiums and abbrevia- 
tore." (Ibid. V. 343, note.) So that they might 
begin at the fountain head, and search ior primi- 
tive truth in the primitive writers. 



ood kinff, if his weakness as 
a man naa not rendered it almost impos- 
sible for him to perform the duties of his 
station. For the observation, which is 
in some degree applicable to all, vir., 
That even in the common concerns of 
this life, «' no weak man can prove an 
honest one," is infinitely more trocwhen 
applied to those who are invested with 
supreme authority. That mental supe- 
riority on which James always presumedt 
and which« to a certain degree, kesgki- 
sesscd, indnced him to endeavovto 
make himself the guide, and, if I maj 
use the expression, the state tutor of 
Europe; while his personal imbecility 
prevented him from being able to govern 
his own house. It was this wealmess, 
probably, which made him so insincere 
with regard to his word ; an eril which 
is ant to become the source of an infi- 
nitely greater degree of weakness, by 
preventing him who is guilty of it from 
carrying mto effect even the good reso- 
lutions which he has formed. 

$ 6184. His own opinions, with relation 
both to the state and to the church, were 
peculiar, and upheld >i'ith a pedantic 
semblance of firmness which made his 
concessions always appear like the efl*ect 
of fear ; while the display of these sen- 
timents, on occasions where they were 
inopportunely introduced, often added 
to the suspicions which his subjects en- 
tertained as to the objects which he had 
in view. In politics, he had formed so 
high an idea of the regal prerogative, 
that in an answer to the parliament in 
1610, he said,' "That as it was blas- 
phemy to dispute what God may do, so 
it is sedition, in subjects, to dispute what 
a king may do in the plenitude of his 
power." A monarch who had formed 
such a notion, could not help wishing to 
make himself absolute, however much 
he might desire to benefit his people by 
the exercise of his authority; and the 
party who in the state were adverse to 
these regal pretensions, were in church 
matters opposed also to the arbitrary 
proceedings of the bishops' courts, and 
frequently to the whole system of church 
ffovernment ; so that, in the mind of the 
king, and the general language of the 
times, the term of puritan conveyed 
these two ideas, of dislike to the goven- 
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ntent of the church, and opposition to 
Uiat of the state, which are indeed more 
closely connected than may at first sight 
be supposed. 

$ &Sto. The great point which the 
Protestant had gained by the Reforma- 
tion, was the establishment of the feeling 
ft of moral responsibility in the minds of 
the mass of society. The Roman 
Catholic teacher would fetter the free- 
dom of the opinions of his flock, even 
thojtt^ he enforced the doctrine, that 
eatdTmaii is answerable for hit actions ; 
for« with regard to actions, the duty of 
obedience to superiors, as it is generally 
insisted on, will often sanction a line of 
conduct little approved of by the con- 
science of him who enters on it ; obe- 
dience in itself is not a duty, unless it 
be aecording to the word of God. The 
early promoters of the Reformation had 
taught the people to think for them- 
selves, by referring questions to the cri- 
terion of their own judgments ; but they 
were not at all disposed to carry the 
principle to the length to which it must 
oe extended whenever it is allowed to 
exist. The crown had destroyed the 
papal authority in England for nearly a 
century, but the power exercised by the 
government was only different from the 
papal interference inasmuch as it had 
not the same interest to support abuses. 
It sought to bring the church back to the 
apostolic times ; at least such was its 
ostensible object : and probably if we 
take into consideration the change of 
times, and the difficulties against which 
it had to contend, it did, in great mea- 
sure, accomplish this end ; but the means 
employed were far from apostolic. As 
the mass of the inhabitants began to be 
enlightened, the same process took 
place with regard to politics. From 
beginning to observe the conduct of the 
government in the state, most men ven- 
tured to form a judgment on what was 
going on, and by degrees wished. to exert 
meir own influence in the direction of 
affairs. 

$ 528. This was, doubtless, very much 
the case during the reign of Elizabeth ; 
but, during her reign, when the more 
active spirits began to pry into state 
matters, they found a government, with 
all its faults, promoting the good of the 
people ; they found a monarch wilful, 
mdeedf but anxious to benefit her tab* 



jects ; they found a power above them 
ready and able to repress every step on 
the part of the governed to interfere 
with what did not belong to them ; yet 
whenever any real difficulty occurred, 
this same power, which they knew to be 
most formidable, was wise enough to 
give way before matters were brought 
to a crisis. 

When James took the helm, the wholo 
prospect was changed; his notions of 
the regal authority were higher than 
those of his predecessor, yet he had no 
prudence or self-restraint which could 
support a force adequate to assert his 
kingly power: his motto, Beati padfici^ 
had but little connection with Christian 
peace, which must be founded on justice : 
It was but a pretext for his cowardice: 
he acted as if he had never learned that 
a government, in order to maintain 
peace, must make itself feared as well 
as respected ; and as he became the 
laughing-stock of foreign nations, he lost 
all due authority at home. The admi- 
nistration of public affairs would not bear 
to be examined ; and the king, the victim 
of his own favourites, became tyranni- 
cally oppressive without desiring it, in 
order to conceal his own weakness and 
the maladministration of his servants. 
His objection to parliaments arose partly 
from this cause, but chiefly from the 
theoretical prejudices which he enter- 
tained. He would look on his authority 
in no other light than as an absolute 
monarchy ; and when the House of 
Commons began to talk of those privi- 
leges wliich were their birthright, the 
speculative autocrat and legislator could 
endure it no longer. His theory of 
ecc!(?siastical government was closely 
allied to his civil code, and in like man- 
ner referred rather to his own interest 
as a king than to any other standard. 
In his youth he had found himself very 
hardly treated by the presbytery in Scot- 
land ; and he seems, during his whole 
life, to have retained a strong aversion 
from that form of church government 
through which he had suffered so much, 
and which had acted towards his mother 
and himself with so little of the mild 
spirit of Christianity ; and yet he pro- 
fessed himself the firm friend of it,* call- 
ing the service of the Common Prayer 

> Calderwood't Hktory of SootUnd. 
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«n evil mass, said in Englisli. No 
•oonei, boweyer, was he seated on his 
new throne, than he discovered his mis- 
take, and became attached to an estab- 
lishment which, with all its imperfcc- 
lions, is probably the most perfect which 
ever existed in the world, and which 
coincided more nearly with his own pre- 
conceived notions of subordination. Of 
his sincerity in these professions we 
have no further reason to doubt, than 
from his former want of candour ; and all 
ins observation^ concerning the church 
are marked with much sound sense, ex- 
•oepting in some few cases, in which he 
suffered his temper to get the better of 
jhis judgment. With regard to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, he seems to have 
entertained very enlightened views. 

$ 627. The power of dethroning and 
punishing kings was the only tenet which 
he deemed inadmissible in practice ; and 
if left to follow the bent of his own in- 
clinations, he would have allowed of a 
toleration almost as liberal as what is 
now enjoyed by the members of this 
communion ; but when he came to act, 
his insincerity to both sides was appa- 
rent. He renewed the severe and 
bloody laws against seminary priests, 
Jesuits, and recusants, although in his 
iirst speech to the parliament' he had 
declared his wish to meet the Roman 
Catholics halfway. The state of the 
country and the feelings of the people 
were not yet ready to admit of toleration 
as it is now established, and James no- 
minally gave way to the wishes of his 
people while he was trying to act in 
direct opposition to them. The distinc- 
tions in the question which now seem 
so important, were then apparently little 
thought of. To us no two ideas seem 
more different and separable than ** the 
being allowed the use of their religion, 
as a religion," and " the being invested 
with temporal power ;" yet were they 
debarred the former, a privilege which 
should be denied to no one ; while many 
of the important offices in the state were 
filled by them, and they retained their 
legislative authority, a point concerning 
which a difference of opinion may legi- 
timately be entertained. They were 
invested with power, and yet subjected 
to such burdens as were indeed to be 
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bought off without «ny difficulty, hot 
which could have little other effect than 
that of making them discontented with 
the government and hostile to the pu- 
ritanic party, who were as uncharitable 
towards Roman Catholics as the worst 
bigots of that church are towards all 
other Christians. The conduct of some 
of the Roman Catholics was such as 
must have alarmed any friends of social 
order, and the whole mass were impli- 
cated in the crimes of a few. Many 
sincere supporters of the monarchy were 
dissatisfied with the moderate treatment 
which the Roman Catholics expe- 
rienced; and by having raised their 
voices against the measures of the go- 
vernment in this particular, they were 
connected in the eyes of the court with 
the puritanic party. Many more pa- ' 
triotic spirits were frightened at the in- 
roads which the king was apparently 
making in the constitution; and, by 
supporting the interests of the people, 
were confounded with such as were 
hostile to the church. The constitution 
of the court of ecclesiastical commission 
enabled it to proceed in an arbitrarj 
manner, and its proceedings assisted 
the other causes in augmenting the 
number of both these classes of persons, 
whom the impolicy of the court com- 
prehended under the general denomi- 
nation of puritans. Thus all who were 
eager for the liberty of the subject, all 
who feared concession to the Roman 
Catholics, all who hated episcopacy, 
were confounded in one common man, 
and all had too little reason to rely ob 
the wisdom or sincerity of James. 

The king himself was probably little 
under the influence of any reiigioui 
feeling. He talked about religion, and 
wrote on subjects connected with it, hat 
he swore profusely in his ordinary cob- 
versation, and was the companion of 
libertinism ; while the favouritism ii 
which he indulged made him unjust to 
his most faithful servants, and produced 
a venal disposal of every office in the 
court:' and yet the weakness of Jamei 
was probably the chief source of his 
faults, and more than overbalanced all 
the talents which he possessed. 
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DATES RELATIVE TO THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH- 

1586. Cromwell orden every person to cause a Bible in Latin and EInglish to be 
set up in the choir for the perusal of the people. Foz» ii. 924. 

1688* Cromwell orders a Bible of the largest yolume to be set up in every 
church, in some place convenient lor reading. Fox, ii. 325. 

1599. A license for printing the Bible granted to Cromwell, that all persons 
may have the free and liberal use of it. Burnet's Records, iii. No. 15. 

1540. May. A king's proclamation orders a Bible of the largest volume to be 

provided by the curate and parishioners, under a penalty of 40s, per 
month. 

1541. A brief published directing the same. 

1548. The Bible was again suppressed. Strype's Cranmer, i. 121. Lewis, 148. 

1646. A proclamation against Tyndale^^s and Coverdale's Bible. Strype's 
Cranmer, i. 197. 

1547* Edward's injunctions directed that the whole Bible in English of the 
largest Tolume should be set up in every church. , Lewis, 156. 

1669. Elizabeth issued the saine injunction. Lewis, 212. 



TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 



r06. 

721. 

734. 

880. 
1840. 
1880. 
1526. 
1530. 
1581. 

1684. 
1585. 



Adhelm, Saxon Psalms - 
Egbert's Four Gospels 
Bede's St. John's Gospel 
Alfred's Version of the Psalms 
Relle's (or Hampole's) Psalms, dbc. 
Wiclif's Bible - 
Tyndale's New Testaoient - 
— — Pentateuch 

" Jonas - - - 



AamoiUf. 

Mant's Preface. 



G. Joye, Isaiah . - - 

Jer. Psal. Song of Moses 



1589. 

1660. 
1668. 
1682. 
1609. 
1611. 



Coverdale^s Bible 

Matthew's Bible, (i. e. J. Rogers) 

Great Bible, Cranmer's 

Tavemer's Bible - 

Geneva Bible - 

Bishops' Bible, (Parker's) 

kernes New Testament 

Douay Bible- 

Authofized Version - 



Fuller's Ch. Hist. 99, p. L 
Ibid. i. 121, $44. 
Lewis, p. 18. 



p. 19. 
p. 59. 
p.70- 
p. 73. 
p. 78. 
p. 87, 88. 
p. 91. 
p. 105. 
p. 122. 
p. 180. 
p. 207. 
p. 285. 
p. 277. 
p. 286. 
p. 806, Ac. 
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APPENDIX D. TO CHAP. XH. 

mSTO&T OF THE TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLfe. 

181. The Himon of the rabject ; Tarioat reedbiss from alteratiom of the teit. 539. Thore I 
but one truMbtioii, which has been frequently connected. 533. Seioa Tnniietioiiet Hampola'a, 
Wiclif' e. 534. Tyndale's Translation. 535. Coverdale^t Bible ; Matthew's. 536. The Great 
Bible, or Cranmer's; Taremer's. 537. Geneva Bible. 538. Biebopt' or Parfcer'a Bible. 
539. Rbemea and Donay Tranalailon. 540. The authorised Bible. 



$631. The History of the Engiish 
Bible will naturally divide itself into 
four periods:— 

1. That before any printed transla- 
tions. 

3. The reign of Henry VIII. 

8, From tnence to the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and, 

4. From thence to the publication of 
the authorized version. 

But before we enter on the history, it 
may be observed, that there is one cir- 
cumstance which frequently creates a 
difficulty in examining these various 
translations, whether in MS. or print, 
and which has made them appear much 
more numerous than they really are.* 
The persons who transcribed the copies, 
or who superintended the printing, seem 
to have introduced alterations into the 
text, without any other authority than 
that of their own judgment. The va- 
riety of readings exhibited in the MS. 
Bibles of Wiclif has led Dr. James* and 
subsequent historians to call this cor- 
rected version a distinct translation ; but 
the various readings are not more nu- 
merous than those which might pro- 
bably be found in different editions of 
what is called Tyndale's New Testa- 
ment. 

$ 532. In speaking of the different 
translations of the Bible, such expres- 
sions are frequently used as would lead 
those who are unacquainted with the 
facts, to suppose that they formed so 
many independent works ; but we shall 
take a more correct view of the subject 
in asserting, that there is but one ver- 

1 The authoritiea followed in this abstract are 
Lewis's ICstory of the Translations of the Bible, 
reprinted 1818. Newcome's Historical View of 
the ErfjRlish Biblical Translations, Dublin. 1792. 
Manjr m the observations have been verified by 
examining the different works themselves. There 
is much useful mattte in Baber*s preface to his 
reprint of Lewis's N. T. See also Cotton's Edi- 
' I of the Bible. ^ Lewie, 43. 



sion of the Protestant Bible in print, 
altered indeed and improved by diTOiemt 
hands, and which has recieivea the sub- 
sequent amendments of many learned 
men, but from the first to the last there 
has been but one actual trapslation. 
Let any one compare the earliest and 
the latest, and he will find a diversity 
indeed of words, but such a similarity 
of expression as cannot be accidental. 
Let him then look at two independent 
translations of the same book« of Thucy- 
.dides, for instance, by Hobbes and Smith* 
and the difference will immediately be- 
come visible. The resemblance in the 
versions is so great, that it might safely 
be maintained that none of the authors 
of a new one undertook the task with- 
out the full assistance of such previous 
translations as had been made. The 
wisdom of proceeding by this method is 
obvious, unless there be some actual 
error of translation, for the mere fact 
that the version has been already re- 
ceived, and is familiar to the ears of the 
people, is a strongp reason why nothing 
should be altered. 

$ 533. The Saxon church seems to 
have enjoyed at an early period the 
benefit of possessing the Scriptures m 
the vulgar tongue ; for, independent of 
many iiflTerenl portions translated by 
various persons, Bede is said to hav€ 
given a Saxon version of the whole; 
and though this statement is probably 
incorrect,* yet he wrote « commeQit on 
most of the books in the Bible,^ 
translated St. John's Grospel, or 
a part of it, immediately befbi! 
death.^ Alfred is said to have tntti- 
lated the Psalter,* the whole Bible or 
Testament, into Saxob ; but the udee- 
tions which he made for his own usOf 




* Baber, pref. liz. 

^ Turner's Hist. Anfflo-Sazona, iii. 381, 38S. 
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appear to hxLVt been confounded with a 
general translation. Elfric,* about the 
end of the tenth century, undertook his 
translation of the Scriptures from the 
Latin ; and from the different styles of 
the Anglo-Saxon versions of the gospels, 
they must have been translated oftener 
than once.* Archbishop Parker, in his 
anxiety to prove that the proceedings of 
the Reformation were not novelties, has 
published a Saxon version of the four 
gospels. 

The oldest English translation now 
extant, is due to a priest of the name of 
Rolle, who was a hermit at Hampole in 
Yorkshire, and translated the psalms 
and several other canticles from the 
Scriptures, and wrote a running com* 
mentary on them-: (he died in 1349 :) 
and it seems that at least parts, if not 
all the New Testament, were about this 
period rendered intelligible to those who 
understood only their mother tongue. 
(1380.) But the first person who pub- 
lished the Bible in English was John 
Wiclif;' his translation is made from 
the Vulgate, as he was unacquainted 
with the original languages ; but he was 
80 desirous of translating literally, that 
he* has rendered it frequently very ob- 
scure to those who are unacquainted 
with the idiom of the Latin. Notwith- 
atandinfir the opposition which was raised 
to the distribution of this work, nume- 
rous copies of it still remain.^ 



> Tunier*8 Ang.-Sax. uL 472. 

3 See more particulars to the same eflect in 



publuh^d 1720, there is a considerable account of 
Us way of proeeeding, whjch Mr. Lewis seems 
sabssqiiently to have erased, as it is not in the 
edition of 1820, Oxford. This states that he and 
his fnehds first framed, by collating different copies 
of the Bible, the best Latin text they could, and 
eon^irad it with the Hebrew ocoasionaliy ; and 
that they did not translate word for word, but 
acoordinff to the sense. In the same omitted 
rapE is a catalogue of the books of the Old 
few Testament, which distinguishes the 
, that is, " withouten authoritie of By- 
^'p. 73, 1720. I know not why it was 

editions of the New Testament of this 

ymnkm have been published ; one by Lewis, fol., 
1731, to which lus History of the English Trans- 
lations formed a preface. And again 4to., 1810, 
W H. H.3aber; this is merely a reprint of the 
tnher with a preface. Mr. T. H. Home, in the 
Introduction to the Scriptures, ii. 238, speaks of a 
translation older than WicliTs to be found in three 
£bfariee in Oxford. After having examined the 
.MS. in Christ Church library, I am myself eon- 
tfaiesd thnt this is not the ctsst md psrinpi • tnM 



$ 534. The difficultT* of multii^lTing 
copies must have created a constant 
hinderance to the general use of the 
Scriptures, had not Providence ordained 
that the discovery of the art of printing 
should, as it were, open a way for the 
reformation of the church, and materially 
assist its progress. The first person 
who printed any part of the Bihle in 
^glish, was -William Tyndale. He 
had received his education in Oxford 
and Cambridge, and having been driven 
into Flanders, he published, with the 
assistance of John Frith and William 
Royc, a translation of the New Testa- 
ment from the Greek.^ (1626.) He was 
proceeding in this task, and had printed 
translations of the Pentateuch and the 
prophet Jonas, when he was exalted to 
a belter world through the trial of mar- 
tyrdom ; a crown to which both his as- 
sociates were afterwards called. Gfeorge 
Joye, who was employed by the Dutch 
booksellers in publishing an edition of 
this New Testament, took the liberty of 
making alterations in the text, though it 
was still printed under the name of 
Tyndale ; a circumstance which caused 
an unseemly dispute between them. 
Joye himself continued the work by 
translating Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the 
Psalms. 

$ 585. But the glory of putting forth 
the first English Bible in print, was re- 
served for Miles Coverdale, afterwards 
bishop of Exeter, who, in 1535, pub- 
lished what he calls a special translation^ 
a term which has been generally con- 



solution is to be found in ^531 ; and that this MS. 
is a copy of Wiclif *s Bible, with which liberties 
have been taken and glosses introduced. In some 
respects it resembles Air. Deuce's, spoken t( by 
Mr. Baber. 

A Archbishop Usher tells us that, in 1429, ane 
of these Testaments cost 21. 14$. 8d, (170 groats,) 
which is as much as would now buy forty Testa- 
ments : (Lewist 25 :) but this is a Tery inadeqaate 
Tie w of the matter. By Raignier's tables a quartar 
of wheat, in 1425, cost 5$, Sd, (17 groats.) The 
price of the Testament was therefore ten quarters 
of wheat, or about 301,, a sum which wonikl pur- 
chase at least 400. 

« This edition is by Strype called the New Tes- 
tament tranalated by Hotchvn ; (that is, Tyndale ;) 
Fuller calls him Tyndal, aGas Hichins. (Memor. 
i. 113. Fuller, ▼. 284. ^37.) The reason for this 
name is as ibllows : Hugh, baron of Tyndale, of 
Langley Castle, Nortbiunberland. escaped from 
the field of battle when the Yorkists ware over- 
oome by the Lanoastnans,iost his utle and estat*, 
and took refuge in Gbucestershire under the as- 
saiBMliiameofHtttGfaiDS. Fre&ee to Um reprmt 
of .the New TestaiMDt. WUliam Tyndala.WM 
the grandsoa of the baron. 
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ceived to mean that it was not borrowed 
from any other source, which is hardly 
true, unless the expression be received 
under great latitude of interpretation, as 
the translation bears evident marks of 
having been in some degree taken from 
the former, though many expressions in 
it are varied. The book is dedicated to 
the king, in consequence of the direc- 
tions which he had given for translating 
the Scriptures, and the favour which he 
showed towards the undertaking gene- 
rally : for, upon the remonstrance of the 
clergy, who objected to Tyndale's trans- 
lation, on accDunt of the supposed here- 
sies which it contained, it was ordered 
to be destroyed ; and the king directed 
that a more correct version should be 
formed for the use of the people. Cover- 
dale, however, was not peculiarly suited 
to the task, as he was uifacquainted with 
the original languages, and translated 
from such different Latin and t)utch 
copies as he could procure. 

(a. o. 1.637.) The edition which passes 
under the name of Matthew's, is partly 
taken from Tyndale, partly from Cover- 
dale ; and was put forth under this ficti- 
tious name, probably by John Rogers, 
who wished to conceal himself, through 
the fear of persecution. It was of this 
Bible that an impression of 2500 copies 
was burnt at Paris, in 1538, by the in- 
quisition, though Francis had given 
leave for its being printed there. 

1536. (a. d. 1539.) The Great Bible,* 
lished under the patronage of Cran- 
mer, is rather another edition of that 
called Matthew's than a new one ; and 
has acquired the name of the archbishop 
from a preface which he wrote to the 
second edition, as well as from the sup- 
port which he gave to the publication. 
Cranmer, indeed, intended that this work 
should undergo a thorough correction ; 
and for that purpose, having required 
the aid of the convocation in 1542, he 
proceeded to apportion the several parts 
to the different members ; but found so 
much opposition among the bishops, 
that he persuaded the lung to refer the 
matter to the universities, a step which 
might have produced some good effects, 
if the next parliament had not proved so 
favourable to the other party as to coun- 

> It is from tluB venioii that the pnlms in the 
Pimyer Book we taken* with very iKght vuia- 



' teract all these deskfDB." A Bible, i«cm[^ 
I nised by Richard l^vemer, was publiM- 
ed also during this year, which is so 
much altered as almost to merit the title 
of a new translation. He had bebaged 
to Cardinal's College, in Oxford, and 
was subsequently taken into the protec- 
tion of Sir Thomas Cromwell, afkerwaids 
earl of Essex, under whose patronage 
he executed the work. Upon the fall of 
Cromwell, he was for a time imprisoned 
in the Tower, but speedily restored to 
the favour of the kin^. He was famous 
for his great knowledge of Greek. 

$ 537. (a. d. 1560.V The refugees as- 
sembled at Geneva auring the reign of 
Mary, employed themselves, among 
other useful pursuits, in forming a new 
translation of the Bible from the oriffinal 
languages. The persons said to have 
taken part in this work are Coverdalet 
Goodman, Gilby, Whittingham, Samp- 
son, and Cole ; to these are sometimes 
added Knox, Bodleigh, and Pullain. 
The work, as might have been expected, 
was in part new and in part a revision 
of the old translation. Little need be 
said to prove its excellency, since, on 
comparing them, we should find that the 
present authorized Bible differs but little 
from it ; and that those who engaged in 
the two subsequent versions, frequently 
adopted expressions taken from it into 
their own work. There are many mar- 
ginal notes and flosses subjoined, which 
occasionally pomt out the political bias 
in the minds of the composers : a cir- 
cumstance which induced James I., dur- 
ing the conference at Hampton Court, to 
say that it was the worst* of all the trans- 
lations: one instance, among many, 
where the judgment of that monarch 
was overcome by his kinfifly prejudices; 
for it is certainly better than any before 
it. It was much used in private fami- 
lies, but never authoritatively introduced 
into the church.* The division into 
verses was first adopted in this Bible.' 

9 See ^ 222. > Faller, z. 14. 

< N. B. It is Bometimet called the B l eac h es 
Bible, from Genesie iii. 7, where Adam and Eve 
are said to have sewed fig-leaves together to make 
themselves breeches. 

s The Old Testament was divided into eectioiM 
and verses, marked off by points, perhaps as early 
as the time of Ezra ; a method adopted for the 
sake of interpreting it from Hebrew into Chaklee. 
The division into chapters is of much later date, 
and was made by Hugo de Sancto Caro, or Car- 
dinalii, whf^eompoaed the fint Conooidsiios to ths 
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' f 688. (a. d. 1666.] Wben a new edi- 
tion of the Great Bible* was required fot 
the use of parish churches, in the reign 
of Etizabeui, Parker was unwilling to 
pot it forth again without endeavouring 
to correct all the errors which had been 
obsenred in it ; and for this purpose em- 
ployed a certain number of divines Uy 
aid him in the task of making it as per- 
lect as possible. As the majority of the 
persons employed were bishops, the 
Bible itself has been ordinarily denomi- 
nated the Bishops' or Parker's bible, and 
18 the one which formed the basis for the 
last or authorized translation. The per- 
sons engaged in It were Alley, Davis, 
Gtamdys, H^me, Orindal, Parkhurst, Cox, 
and Quest, all bishops ; besides Peerson, 
Beeeon, Pern, Cole, and Groodman. This 
may more property be called aoorrected 
edition of the Great Bible, for nothing 
was altered nnless from the fear that it 
m%ht give occasion to an error. A large 
preface is prefixed to it,* as well as several 
titles, one of which forms that of the 
degrees of kindred within which matri- 
nM>ny is forbidden, inserted at present in 
QUI Commop Prayer Book. 

$ 689. The Roman Catholics, finding 
tlmt of the numerous copies of the Bible 
some mast of necessity fall intd the hands 
of members of their communion, wisely 
determined to put forth a translation of 



their Own, The New Testament was* 
printed at Rhemes in 1682 ; the whole 
Bible at Douay in 1609. It is made from 
the Vulgate, and abounds with expres- 
sions in which, from retaining the words 
of the original, the sense is scarcely in- 
telligible to an ordinary* reader. The 
persons who were deeply engaged in the 
work were Cardinal AUen, Greg. Mar- 
tin, and R. Bristol ;* others ascribe the . 
version of the New Testament to William 
Reynold. The work was accompanied 
by marginal notes by Thomas Worthing^ 
ton ; and in order to recommend its adop- 
tion, Greg. Martin published an attack 
on the translations in general use in this 
country, and was answered by Fulke. 

$ 640. In consequence of certain ob- 
jections raised against the Bishops^ Bible 
m the Conference at Hampton Court, a 
new translation was agreed on, and every 
step taken which could render it worthy 
of our church and nation. The king 
called upon the principal divines of the 
nation to assist in carrying on the work, 
and invited all who had any acquaintance 
with the subject to lend their aid with 
regard to such texts of Scripture as they 
ha^ found to be incorrectly rendered in 
the former translations.- The number 
of persons engaged in the work itself 
amounted to forty-seven,* who were di- 
vided into six committees, and sat at 



VslCits. (IMO.) It hMB been uied in the Hebrew eince Rab. Nathan made hie Concordance, 1445. 
Robert Stepbem divided the Kew TeetaqoeAt, and his son Henry printed it so. (1551.) (Prideaoz, 
Conn. iL 84, IbL. L 266.) 

1 Strype*i Parker, i: 414. ' Printed in Strype's Parker, No. 84. > Newoome, 89. 

* The tnuMbtors were divided into six classes, and were to nijMt at Westminster, Cambridge, and 
OzfMd. (Lewis, 31D.) 

These met at Westminster. 
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Westminster and the two uniyersities. 
The different portions of the Bible were 
assigned among them, but each portion 
was, on its completion, subjected to the 
other committees for examination ; and 
in case of any difficulties, a final com- 
mittee was to be formed for their discus- 
sion. In order that the clergy so em- 
ployed might not be unrewarded, all 
persons possessed of any ecclesiastical 
patronage were urged to bestow what- 
erer happened to fall vacant on some of 
the translators, and the king exhorted 
ecclesiastical bodies to be liberal in con- 
tributing money for the support of the 
undertaking. The rules laid down for 
the performance of the task were judi- 
cious. As little alteration as possible 
was to be made in the Bishops' Bible ; 
and whenever this did not agree with the 
original text, recourse was to be had to 
former translations. No notes were to 
be affixed beyond what the literal expla- 
nation of the Hebrew and Greek words 
adopted into the text might require ; and 
a few marginal references, and only a 
few, were to be appended. The com- 
missions were issued in 1604 ; the per- 
sons appointed entered on the work 
itself in the spring of 1607,* but the 
Bible was not printed till 1611, so much 
time and caution was used to prevent 
inaccuracies. 
Above two hundred years have now 



elapsed aiiice thw reTiew of the Bible ; 
and the church haa snbaeqnently eon- 
tented itself with discoTermg ii»accur»- 
cies, without attempting to coned thenu 
The whole question of a<new translatioB 
is one of considerable delicacy ; but the 
opinion of Archbishop Newcome, 8up> 
ported as it is by the coneunent testi- 
mony of nearly thirty dhrinea of con- 
siderable weight, together with his own 
judicious remarks, which was given to 
the world almost forty yeaia ago, ought 
not to have remained without due and 
public attention. If ptmdential reasons 
forbid the publication of a new Tenkni, 
yet surely there could be no dangei 
m the correction of such mistakes as aie 
obvious to ail men, ^for some passagM 
are scarcely intelligible,) and of such 
as are acknowledged Vy ail who are 
acquainted with the oriffinal langnagei. 
These amendments might he in^odaoHi 
into the margin, and sanctioned by au- 
thority, so that they mi^hl be used it 
the discretion of the minister; a sBs^ 
which would at least prepare the way 
for thehr ultimate introducticni into tb 
text, and show a wish to make ose tf 
the growing knowledge of the coaatqr 
for the improvement of the services m 
the church. Our present translation m 
probably, the best in existence ; yet tka 
circumstance need not prevent the tk 
tempt of lessening its imperfections. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TH£ REIGN (^ CHARLES I. 1625| TO 1649. 
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$ 66L (a. d. 1625.) In the period 
4>f. higtory on which we are about to 
eater, it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the 'portions which belong to the 
civil or to the ecclesif^tical historian. 
T^i^ interests of church and state are so 
intimately blended that they admit of no 
real separation ; yet the multiplicity of 
i^SairSy in this eventful reign, renders it 
absolutely necessary that much should 
be omitted, and that a decided line 
should be drawn between the two. 
Strictly speaking, perhaps little can be 
referred to the church alone, but during 
the whole of the earlier government of 
Charles, churchmen npt only influenced 
his councils to a great extent, but the 
influence which they possessed tended 
greatly to overthrow the monarchy, and 
to swallow up the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment in its train. The causes which 
had contributed to transfer to the church 
much of the popular odium which was 
due to the civil government, npt only 
continued to exist, but some accidental 
circumstances tended to augment the 
evil ; it must therefore be our first object 
to enter on the detail of these, that we 
may understand how the church and 
monarchj fell together, and haw each 
assisted in promoting the destruction of 
the other. 

$ 552. Montague,* ih an answer to a 
Roman Catholic book,* had made some 

■FullM.zL 119. 

' ThiB book which be smwered was cpUed, A 



concessions which oflended many Pro- 
testants, and when attacked, had de- 
fended himself b^ publishing an appeal 
to the king, which tended only to ,iaf 
crease the storm. When objections 
were raised against these books in the 
House of Commons, the king injudi* 
ciously advocated ^the cause of the 
writer, till deterred from doing so hy 
the displeasure which this conduct 
created amoncr his subjects. 

The necessities of the court induced 
those who governed to have recourse 
to many expedients for raising money, 
and as these depended for their success 
on the strength of the royal prerogative, 
whatever augmented it became pecu- 
liarly acceptable to those in authority. 
Mainwairing,' who was one of the 
chaplains to the king, preached and 
printed two sermons on this subject, 
(1628,) which ffave great oflence to the 
Commons, and he was severely pu- 
nished. Montague was held to bail in 
^tQOO/. ; (the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment vprooably prevented further pro- 
ceedings against him;) Mainwairing 
was fined 1000/., and declared incapable 
of holding preferment, or of preaching 
before Jhe court. Yet both these i^eii 



Gag for the New Goapel; his answer, A New 
Gag for an Old Goose. He published also a 
treatise on the invocation of saui^, and a work 
evtttM AppeUo ad €^t§arem, CoHier, ii. 736, gtvts 
a full account. Nmd's Puritans. 
* Fuller, a. 1S9. Collier, ii. 743. 
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were subsequently made bishops. The 

Sunishments which had been thus in- 
icted by the commons, were perhaps 
tyrannical, but it argued in the court a 
great contempt for the opinions of the 
nation, when the animadversions of the 
parliament were to prove the road to 
preferment, and naturally connected the 
church, in the minds of the people, with 
the party which was adverse to the civil 
liberties of the subject. These may be 
regarded as accidental circumstances, 
yet they strongly mark the temper of 
the times, and the inclination of the 
court to convert the church into an in- 
strument for enlarging its power, a de- 
sign which was more strongly displayed 
on other occasions. 

$ 553. When in the year 1626 the 
court,* on the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, adopted the method of forced loans, 
in order to meet the necessities of the 
state, the king sent a circular letter to the 
bishops, instructing them to urge their 
clergy to show their zeal in promoting 
these objects through their sermons ; a 
step which, if successful, could not fail 
to give the clergy a close connection, in 
the eyes of the people, with the abuses 
under which so many real friends of 
liberty were c^roaning. Laud was pro-* 
bably the author of the plan, as weU as 
employed to draw up the letter ; and 
indeed the whole of his policy went 
upon the idea that he was benefiting the 
church by making churchmen contri- 
bute to the direct support of the state, 
and thus divesting them of their spiritual 
character. Connected as church and 
state must be, we cannot entirely se- 
parate them ; but the very notion of a 
' priesthood, set apart for the service of 
God, seems to imply that, as far as 
such a separation is possible, it should be 
maintained. Laud was probably an 
honest and pious man, but he seems 
not to have seen that the improvements 
which he was sincerely anxious to pro- 
mote were incompatible with the go- 
vernment which he endeavoured to 
support; since arbitrary authority, in 
either church or state, must have the 
tendency of corrupting those who com- 
mand, and debasing those who obey. 
The steps hy which the House of Com- 
mons were mclined to assert their right 

1 Heylin't Uad» 163. 



of paying no taxes which they had not 
imposed on themselves, appeared to 
Laud to sap the foundations of govern- 
ment, and to ^ive the subject an mdired 
power over his prince ; in attempting, 
therefore, to obviate this difficulty, he 
appealed to the people through the 
clergy ; but in so doing, he made the 
latter appear to the eyes of their flocks 
to be the tools of the court. 

$ 554. When more cburehmm were 
admitted into the privy-council, and the 
same individuals became members of 
the Star Chamber and of the Couit of 
High Commission, it was not HDnatural 
that the people should connect in their 
own minds the two latter courts, as con- 
stituting one and the same aothoritj, 
and thus the odium attached to either 
the one or the other, combined to create 
a hatred against the church. *«The 
Star Chamber* was a court of very an- 
cient original, but new modelled bj 
statutes d"" Henr. Vll. ch. 1, and %V 
Hen. VIII. ch. 20, consisting of diveii 
lords, spiritual and temporal, being privy 
counsellors, together with two judges 
of the courts of common law, without 
the intervention of any lury- Their 
jurisdiction extended legally over rioli, 
perjury, misbehaviour of sheriffi, and 
other notorious misdemeanors, contraij 
to the laws of the land. Yet this wit 
afterwards, as Lord Clarendon inforan 
us, stretched to the asserting of all pio- 
clamations and orders of state : to tb 
vindicating of illegal commissions, and 
grants of monopolies ; holding for ho- 
nourable that which pleased, and for 
just that which profited ; and becomiof 
both a court of law to determine civu 
rights, and a court of revenue to enrkk 
the treasury ; the (privy) coancil table 
by proclamations enjoining to the people 
that which was not enjoined by the 
laws, and prohibiting that which wtf 
not prohibited ; and the Star Chamber, 
which consisted of the same persoM 
in different rooms, censuring the hte^A 
and disobedience to those proclamation 
by very great fines, imprisonments, tri f- 
corporal severities ; so that any disre 
spect to any acts of state, or to the pe^ 
sons of statesmen, was in no time 



penal, and the foundations of rut| 
never more in danger to be destroyeo. 

3 Bladutone*! CommentariM, hr. ch. 11 
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The severity frequently exercised by 
this court most have been sufficient to 
excite a great dislike to it, had all its 
acts been legal ; in many cases they in- 
flicted the punishments of whipping, 
branding, cutting off the ears, and slit- 
ting the nose ; and this, not on thieves 
and vagabonds, but on writers of poli- 
tical and reli^ous pamphlets,* and some- 
times to gratify private malice ; for the 
intexeirt of the court was readily called 
into action^ whenever the character of a 
privy counsellor was attacked. 

$555. The Court of High Commission 
had been created by the eighth clause 
in the act of supremacy ;' and during 
the reign of Elizabeth, considerable cor- 
ruptions and much oppression had ori- 
ginated from it ; but when many of the 
laity were made parties in the contest 
about ceremonies, it became in several 
dioceses a source of very serious hard- 
ship,* and irritated the body of the 
people against the whole government 
of the church. 

The faults also of Laud were, by a 
species of reasoning which is not un- 
commonv reflected on the body to which 
he belonged; and the general anger 
a^nst the court, which arose from the 
diasolation of so many parliaments, one 
after another, was in a great measure 
directed against him. This dislike was 
increaned by the treatment experienced 
by two churchmen, who, though high 
in situation, were oppressed b^ the 
eoart, and subjected to the malice of 
their enemies. Williams, bishop of 
Lincoln* and lord keeper of the seals, 
was deprived of this latter office from 
the enmity of the duke of Buckingham, 
(a. D. 1027 ;) and Abbott, archbishop 
of Cantefbury, suspended from exer- 
ching any ecclesiastical functions, be- 
caase« according to Fuller,* he had acci- 
dentally killed a gamekeeper some 
jemm before. He had, however, ever 
anice continued to perform the duties 
of his office, had been cleared from all 

egnlarity by a commission which was 



< Fuller, zi. 136. M 428. 

* Mrs. Hoicbinton gays, i. 129, (8to. edit.) auch 
**€t the puritans*' aa could not flee, were tor- 
tttated in the biahops* Gourts ; fined, whipped, pil- 
loried, impriaoned and suflTered to enjoy no rest, 
OD that death waa better than life to them. How- 
%ver exaggerated, thia muat have been in acme 
aia0ee true. 

« Collier, iL 735. * xL 1S7. 



formed for this purpose soon aAer the 
accident took place,* and no mention of 
this reason is made in the commission 
by which he was suspended. His real 
ofience, probably, consisted in his re- 
fusal to license a sermon of Dr. Sib- 
thorpe,^ who had preached in favour of 
the legality of loans. The effect of 
these severities was, as might have been 
expected, to create a further ill-will 
towards the court and Laud, and a ge- 
neral sympathy in favour of the sufferers. 
$ 556. (a. d. 1692.) Another cause 
of discontent" arose in the suppression 
of the feoffees for impropriations. The 
poverty of the church had induced many 
persons to contribute money for the 
purpose of obviating this evil, and twelve 
feofl!ees were constituted for carrying 
this pious subject into execution, whicn 
was to be efiected by the purchase of 
impropriate rectories. They consisted 
of four divines, four lawyers, and four 
citizens, who acted without any legal 
authority, or charter of any sort, and 
large sums of money were raised for 
furthering their ends. The first check 
which was given to this society, arose 
from a sermon* preached at Oxford in 
1630, wherein the preacher inveighed 
vehemently against those who managed 
its concerns, accusing them of carrymg 
on their own political plans under the 
mask of religion. They were said to 
retain all the impropriations so pur- 
chased in their own hands, and not to 
transfer them to the livings to which 
they had belonged ; to employ the pro* 
ceeds in maintaining factious preachers 
in market towns, and in supporting si- 
lenced ministers and their families. Such 
an establishment was liable to be turned 
to the very worst of purposes, but, if 
well directed, might have produced 
much good ; and it was said that White,^^ 
one of the feoffees, privately offered 
Laud to submit the whole to his lord- 
ship's direction ; vet the fear of what 
might happen induced those who di- 
rected the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
kingdom to bring the matter into the 
Exchequer, where the incorporation wab 
overthrown, the property forfeited to 



• Collier, ii. 740. 

J In Collier, ii. 740, there ia aome account of 
thia aermon ; lee too Rapin, ii. 259. 
> Fuller, zi. 136. • Haylia's Land. tlO. 
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tlie crown, and the feoffees ■id>jected 
to such punishment as the Star Chamber 
chose to inflict : this last part, however, 
was never carried into effect. Had 
Laud, bv joining in this society and 
putting himself at its head, attempted 
tp guide, instead of opposing it, the re- 
sult might have been very beneficial to 
the church and creditable to himself; 
as it was, he, for the time, carried his 
point, and violated the better feelings 
of those who could hardly perceive the 
danger, however real it might be ; and 
in the end, the bitterness which was 
thus created tended to destroy what re- 
mained of the establishment, 

$ 557. Notwithstanding the counte- 
nance which the church of England 
had given to the decrees of the synod 
of Dort, the opinions of the Arminians 
ao gradually prevaUed among the higher 
<^Iergy, particularly among those who 
had tae disposal ot preferment, that to 
entertain sentiments in favour of Cal- 
vinism was the greatest bar to the ad- 
vancement of any clergyman. Bishop 
Morley, when chaplain to Lord Camar-^ 
von,* was asked by a country gentle- 
QxaA who wished to know something 
of their doctrine, ** What the Arminians 
held ?" " They hold," says he, " the 
best bishoprics and deaneries in Eng- 
land;'*' a bon mot, which sufllciently 
shows how far party feeling was al- 
lowed to prevail on every subject, and 
will partially account for the bias which 
the religious nart of the community, par- 
ticularly the lower clergy, took agamst 
the equally strong prejudice of the court ; 
and it should be remembered that there 
is an anti-Calvinism which is as much 
at variance with the doctrines of the 
church of England and with Scripture as 
the decrees of the synod of Dort can be. 

(June 14, 16^.) Early in the reign 
the king had issued a proclamation' 
enjoining his subjects, particularly the 
clergy, to abstain from all innovations 
with regard to religion ; aad ih order to 
co-operate with tlus injunction, (1628,) 
a declaration^ was prefixed to a new 



I Chrendon^t Life, 90 or 26. 

3 The ^t is alluded to in the remonstrance 
which was made to the kins by the House of 
Commons, 1628. (ColUer*s Bist. U. 744.) 

• HeyKn*s Uwl. IM. 

* Sparrow's Collection, 87. There is a copy of 
tail original editkm, 1628, in Christ Chnrca Li- 



edition of the Thirty-nine Articlea, in 
which all persons were forbidden t6 
interpret them in any but the gnunma^ 
tical sense i and it is no small proof of 
the temper of the times, that this was 
deemed to be in favour of the Axminian 
side of the question,' and that the Cal- 
vinists were about to petition against it. 
Yet the conduct of the court did not 
correspond with this apparent tempe^ 
ance in its declarations, for when Bishop 
Davenant* (March, 1631) had preached 
on the subject of predestination, and in 
so doing offended the kinff, he was 
brought before the counciT, and se- 
verely reprimanded for that which, 
according to his own answer, was done 
in ignorance, and perfectly in accord- 
ance with the published injunctions of 
the court. Something of the same sort 
took place with regard to some preach- 
ers in Oxford, on which Fuller observes, 
'* The expulsion of these preachers ex- 
pelled not, but increased the difierences 
m Oxford, which burnt the more for 
blazing the less; many complainiog 
that the sword of justice did not cut 
indifferently on botn side8« but that it 
was more penal for some to touch, thsa 
others to break the kind's declaration." 
The natural eftect of all this waa to rea- 
der every one who entertained CalTia- 
istic opinions hostile to the court, and 
to make them connect a dislike to the 
ffovemment of the church with tlie 
hatred which they bore towards dis 
state. 

$ 558. The Sabbatarian controversy, 
too, contributed to injure the cause, of 
the church in the minds of the people. 
During the period in which the Romu 
Catholic religion had prevailed in thv 
country, much laxity had existed wzA 
regard to the day set apart for God*i 
service, « laxity which fiad been cod- 
tinned during the reigns of Elizabedi 
and James^ by the practice of the couit, 
though a sentiment of diaapprobatioi 
against such proceedings seeau grsdt* 
ally to have spread throughout tne ni- 
tion. The Question, indeed," involred 
a considerable number of heads, whick 
were variously argued, but the chief 
difference of opinion consisted with «- 
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gaid to the inmnner in which this day 
OQffht to be obseired. 

While one party admitted of no other 
term for its designation than that of the 
Sabbath, this appellation was the abo- 
mination of another ; and moderate and 
indifferent persons called it by the se- 
Teral names of Sunday, Sabbath, or 
Lord*8 day. 

Its begmning and duration formed 
another subject of dispute ; some con- 
fined its continuance to the time occu- 
pied by the serrice of the church, and 
others were as strenuous in enjoining a 
strict observance of it from the Satur- 
day evening till the following night. 

One party founded the institution on 
the sole authority of the church, others 
attributed the change in the day to the 
appointment of the church founded on 
apostolic usi^e, while the original dedi- 
cation of one day in seven rested on the 
command given by the Almighty at the 
creation : this contained virtually the 
question of the legality of any alteration 
in the day, and it appears that the 
church of Geneva had once thought of 
adopting Thursday as their day of rest. 

But the point which was agitated 
with the j^eatest warmth, was as to the 
manner m which this day ought to be 
kept holy. The advocates of the greatest 
atnctness would allow of no amusements 
but walking, while the maintainers of 
the contrary opinion devoted those parts 
of the day which were not occupied by 
religious services to every species of 
enjoyment. The ordinary amusements* 
in country parishes were called church- 
ales, clerk-ales, and bid-ales, besides the 
revels or feasts of the dedication of the 
diurch: they were merry-makings, cou- 
nting of drinking and sports, particu- 
larly dancing, which took place either 
Bw'ery Sunday or on particular occa- 
aions. Such meetingfs necessarily led 
to disorders, and the religious part of 
die community, in their anxiety to re- 
press them, occasionally fell into the 
opposite extreme,* and in their animad- 

■ Neml*a Puritans, ii. 214. 

' '* Some preacher* went so &r aa to maintain, 
fkal to do any work or servile bnsinese on the 
Loid's dav, is as great a sin as to kill a man or to 
sonmU adolterft tkat to throw a bowl, to make 
a ftmu or dress a wedding dinner on the Lord's 
dVf i* u gnat a sin as for a man to take a knife 
an cot hia ehihl*s throat That to ring more belle 
than one on the Lord's day, is as great a sin as to 
And I know sbo a town of my 



versiona on the unruly, became uncha- 
ritable towards those who differed from 
themselves, and unjustly severe on the 
lower orders, whose excesses might pro- 
bably have been checked without any 
open interference in the magistracy. 

$ 559. In 1603 Chief Justice Richard- 
son, at the request of the magistrates in 
Somersetshire,* ordered the Sunday-ales 
and wakes to be suppressed, and direct- 
ed that the order should be read by the 
clergy in their several churches : an 
interference with ecclesiastical matters 
which the archbishop, whose influence 
was now supreme, highly resented. 
The iudge, therefore, was brought be* 
fore the privy council, and commanded 
to rescind his order at the next assizes* 
To correct this spirit of what was called 
Puritanism, the king, probably at the 
suggestion of Laud, issued a proclama- 
tion which is generally known by the 
name of the Book of Sports. It con- 
tained a proclamation^ which had been 
formerly issued by James I., and was 
accompanied with a declaration, that 
the kin^ would not allow any curtailing 
of the liberty of his poorer 8ubject8» 
with regard to their amusements on 
the Sunday. The clergy were enjoined 
to read this in their churches, a com* 
mand which became a stumbiin^block 
to many sincere men. Some,' indeed* 
approved of the contents, others paid 
a partial obedience to the injunction 
by reading the proclamation, and im- 
mediately repeating the fourth com* 
mandment, or preaching on the due 
observance of the Sabbath; wbile others 
utterly refused all compliance with tha 
order. Among the bishops there was 
a great difference in the severity with 
which they animadverted on those eler* 
gymen who had been guilty of nefi^lect 
in this particular. Some deprived those 
who persisted in their refusal; others 
declined becoming the accusers of their 
brethren ; while much moderation was 
exhibited by a third class, who exer- 
cised severity on a few only of the most 
obstinate refusers. 

acqoaintance, the preachers there brought the peo- 
ple to that pass, that neither haked nor roast meat 
was to be found in all the parish for a Sunday's 
dinner throaghoat the vear, ' &o. fte. (P rs fass 
to Prideaux on the Sabbath.) 

> Ru8hworth*8 Coll. ii. i. 191. 

« Rushworth's Coll. ii. L 193, % 519. 
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$ 660. Tho subject itself is one on 
wluch so few directions are contained 
in the Scriptures, that much latitude of 
opinion might naturally have been ex- 
pected with regard to it. Its name, 
perhaps, and its exact duration, are of 
less practical importance ; but the na- 
ture of the institution, and the manner 
in which it ought to be observed, are 
of the greatest consequence. The 
generally received opinion, and that 
which tallies best with the institutions 
of the church of England, seems to be, 
that the dedication of one day in seven 
to the service of God is part of the 
moral law ; that the change of this day 
from Saturday to Sunday is sanctioned 
by the custom of the apostles ; and that 
the Christian's liberty will allow of any 
method of keeping this day which an- 
swers the command of abstaining from 
work and of keeping it holy. Amuse- 
ments in the abstract contain nothing 
which need infringe on this holiness; 
yet it is obvious that some amusements 
will so far unfit the mind for religious 
duties, that they mujst be totally mad- 
missible; that to persons situated in 
different spheres of life a different 
rule may be applicable; and that all 
recreations which ofiend against the 
religious scruples of our brethren ou^ht 
out of charity to be avoided. In this 
case, therefore, it seemed an act of great 
impolicy, to say no worse, to make the 
clergy exhort their parishioners to join 
in dancing, leaping, vaulting, archery, 
and May-^ames; amusements which 
were little likely to promote the spirit- 
uality of the Sabbath employments, 
even if we grant that they were not 
actually wrong: and the issuing such 
a proclamation must have had the tend- 
ency of alienating from the govern- 
ment the affections of all those who had 
any doubts on these points. The efiect 
in Somersetshire^ seems to have been, 
that the laity were petitioning to have 
these disorders on the Sabbath put 
down by authority, while the high 
church party requested that these 
amusements might remain ; a state of 
things which, if it produced no other 
consequence^ must have raised a very 
unfavourable impression in the breasts 
of the people concerning their spiritual 
guides. 



$ 661. Had this proclamation con- 
fined itself to its proper provincey-^ad 
it condemned in general terms the pro- 
fanation of the Lord's day, while it 
forbade magistrates to punish any who 
were not engaged in umawful pursuits, 
the object o? the king might probably 
have been furthered; for on these 
points the law, as it now stands, seems 
to be well calculated for procuring a 
due observance of the Sabbath. While 
gross violations of propriety are punish- 
able as misdemeanors, pragmatical in- 
terference in the amusements of the 
people is prevented by the silence of 
the law, and every sincere observer of 
thd Sabbath is at liberty to influence by 
his example and advice others who are 
less strict in their practice ; a species 
of persuasion which is at once the most 
efiectual, and in which every step is 
sure to be accompanied with the moral 
improvement of tnose who make it.* 

$ 662. (a. d. 1637.^ A piece of se- 
verity* exercised on tnree members of 
the learned professions, produced more 
efiect in spreading a genera] hatn?d 
against Laud and the government than 
the victims of this severity perhaps 
deserved. Prynne, a common lawyer, 
Bastwick, a physician, and Burton, a 
clergyman, had each of them published 
pamphlets offensive to the court, and 
when brought before the Star Chamber, 
they severally put in pleas of such t 
nature as were not admitted. The 
prisoners, therefore, were convicted as 
not making any defence, though they 
wished to be allowed to plead for them- 
selves, and were condemned to lose 
their ears in the pillory, to be im- 
prisoned in remote places during plea- 
sure, and fined 6000/. each. Prynne 
was also branded. Such a punishment 
produced much more irritation than if 
they had been sentenced to death ; and 
it so happened that, af\er having been 
sent to Guernsey, Jersey, and Scillvi 
they were, upon the assembling of the 
Long Parliament, brought back in tri- 



' There are two acts of parliament during lin 
iffn affainM profaning the l>rd*8 day; 1^ rh.l 
rbids hull-bailing, bear-baiting, interludes, oon* 
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mon plays, and other unlainmii exercifei tai 
pastimes; people are forbidden to go out of ibdr 
own parishes (or any amusements. 3^ ch. il Ctf- 
riers and wagoners are forbidden to trsTd <m tki 
Sunday, and outchers to kill meat. 
* Full«r, zi. 151. Heylin's Laud, 398. 
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nmph* to the ikmce of the court. 
Their faults, which were great, were 
OTerlooked in the indignity of their 
paniahment ; and the hlame was thrown 
on the church, hecause each of their 
libels had heen directed chiefly against 
the bishops and their gov^emment. 

$ 563. Williams,who was a turbulent 
man,* afler having been deprived of the 
office of lord keeper, for which he was 
probably unfit, had resided at his epis- 
copal house at Burden, where he al- 
lowed of greater freedom in talking 
about the government than was well 
suited to his situation. He was indicted 
in 1687 for betraying the king's secrets, 
being a privy-counsellor, a charj^e which 
Was soon dropped as being frivolous ; 
and another brought against him, of 
suborning and tampenng with wit- 
nesses. Whether innocent or no, he 
endeavoured to escape by ofiering to 
make a composition with the king, in 
which he was prevented by some of his 
enemies, and sentenced to pay a fkie 
of 8000/., and to be imprisoned during 
the king*8 pleasure. In this transaction 
Laud took an active part, and the 
bishop afterwards complained that he 
had not been allowed to impugn the 
testimonies of the persons brought 
against him, who, as being king's wit- 
nesses, could not be excepted against ; 
that Secretary Windebank bad caused 
all those who would have given evi- 
dence in hii favour to be imprisoned 
under royal warrants till the trial was 
over; ana that those pleas of his, which 
the court was ashamed to set aside pub- 
licly, were overruled in private. An- 
other charge was brought against him 
while he was in the Tower, which, for 
the severity of the punishment and the 
absurdity of the crime, rivals any thing 
recorded in history. Lambert Osbols- 
ton,soi]ae time student of Christ Church, 
master of Westminster-school, and pre- 
bendary of that church, had been much 
favoured by Williams, who was dean 
there, and taking part with him in his 
enmity against Laud, he on some occa- 
sion wrote to the bishop a letter which 
contained the foUowmg sentence :' 
••The little vermin, the urchin, and 
hocus pocus, (Laud,) is this stormy 



I Folkr, B. 155. He]rIin'fLMid,943. 
•Fnlkr, 165. 



Christmas st true and real variance 
with the Leviathan," (Lord Treasurer 
Weston.) This was found among 
Williams's papers when his house was 
searched, and the bishop was sentenced 
to pay another fine of 8000/. for not 
having presented this libellous letter to 
some justice of the peace : and Osbols- 
ton condemned to pay 5000/., to have 
his ears tacked to the pillory in presence 
of his scholars, as well as to be deprived 
of all his preferments. The personal 
part of the sentence he escaped by 
flight, and his sufferings made him 
afterwards a favourite with the com- 
mons, till the madness of their proceed- 
ings induced him to join the kioff. 
More, perhaps, has been said on this 
point than it deserves ; but it must ever 
appear not only to affix a deep stain on 
the character of Laud, but to furnish a 
proof of the personal insecurity under 
which every man must have lived ; and 
show how impossible it was that such a 
government should continue, when a 
prime minister could be guilty of such 
open tyranny. 

$ 564. As the events connected with 
the liturgy in Scotland may be said to 
have formed the first step in the civil 
war, and to have contributed much to 
give the rebellion a turn so peculiarly 
hostile to the church of England, it will 
be necessary to look back into the history 
of the Reformation in that country, and 
to touch on some points to which no 
previous allusion has been made, in 
order to comprehend the whole under 
one view. The alterations in the church, 
which had taken place in that kingdom, 
had been carried on in opposition to 
the bishops, who had of\en made them- 
selves the instruments of the persecti- 
tions inflicted on the friends of the 
Reformation; a circumstance' which 
rendered the mass of the people inimi- 
cal to the order. The nobility, loo, 
were equally hostile to bishops, since 
the avarice of the upper ranks had 
contributed greatly to introduce the 
Reformation, with the view of dispos- 
sessing the ecclesiastical owners of 
their property; and the tenures, there- 
fore, by which these possessors held 
their newly acquired domains were 
very doubtful. Elizabeth had fostered 
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tbe uiimosities of the people and the 
apprehensions of the nobles, for the 
purpose of keeping up a party in Scot- 
bna ; and, under the nominal plan of 
introducing a conformity between the 
churches of the two nations, had been 
seeking her own interests and promot- 
ing divisions amone the Scotch. The 
general assembly had, from the first, 
assumed to itself a oonsiderable power, 
independent of the government ; and in 
1666 had decided on the adoption of 
the Geneva discipline, which virtually 
destroyed the spiritual authority of the 
bishops, though they retained m some 
measure their lands and their seats in 
parliament. The properties, indeed, 
and the higher situations connected 
with the abbeys, were generally in the 
hands of laymen, but the bishoprics 
were still filled by ecclesiastics. The 
authority possessed by the bishops va- 
ried at different times, depending in a 
great degree on the policy of the suc- 
cessive regents and favourites of James. 
Till 151>2, the assembly had generally 
rejected episcopal interference,* and the 
court retained sufficient power to pre- 
vent the legal establishment of the 
presbytery. In that year, however, 
this step was effected, and soon after, 
in consequence of a tumult in Edin- 
burgh connected with the presbyterian 
ascendancy, the life of James was en- 
dangered ; an event which gave him a 
continual dislike to that form of church 
government and a decided preference 
to episcopacy, independently of the 
consideration of the political influence 
which the votes of the bishops furnished 
to the court. He obtained for -the 
bishops, in 1597 and 1600, a concession 
of their right to sit in parliament ; but 
this was fettered with such restrictions 
as rendered the spiritual authority of 
the order almost nugatory,*-' and they 
accepted what was granted, though 
they never seem to have conformed to 
the stipulated conditions; and when he 
came to the throne of England he 
formed the wish of reducing the two 
churches to a uniformity of discipline 
and service; a wish reasonable indeed 
in a king of Great Britain, and in cor- 
respondence with the desires of every 
friend of the two countries, but the plan 

I Guthi|t>MeiiKHn, 4. ' Rapin, iL 299. 



was not likely to tncceed tmleat «t- 
tempted by honoumble and Ikir raems. 

$965. (a. D. 1610.) In the assemMy 
at Glasgow* he so contriTed to collect a 
body suited to his own yieMrs^ that he 
carried all his points in favour of episco- 
pacy, and presently set up a coim of 
ecclesiastical commission. Episcopacyy 
therefore, now began to rahi gronndf* 
and James was very careful in the se- 
lection of the men whom he advanced, 
consulting the older bishops, and bring- 
ing forward sHch men only as were 
suited to promote the real interests of 
the church. It was by these steps that 
the assembly of St. Andrew's was en- 
abled tQ consult about introducing a 
liturgy, (1617,) which some of its mem- 
bers began to form, or rather to copy 
from the Prayer Book of the church of 
England ; and the assembly of Perth* to 
establish the five points connected with 
the Yites and ceremonies of the churcL 
(1618.) James would probably have 
gone further, had not the difficulties 
with regard to his daughter's kingdom 
prevented his doing any thing which 
might embroil him at home. 

§ 566. On the accession of Charles !.• 
(1625,) the presbyterians addressed a 
petition to him, but found that he was 
not at all disposed to comply with their 
wishes ; the interests of ihe anti-episco- 
pal cause, however, were kept up by 
the appointment of a secret fast, whica 
was observed, at stated periods, amon^ 
their friends throughout the kingdom. 
(16:W.) When the king visited Scot- 
liand, they had prepared a petition, 
which they purposed to have presented 
to him, hod he not forbidden the earl of 
Rothes to do so : and the next year, 
Lord Balmiranoch, having this petition 



3 Rapin, ii. 299. * Guthry. 13. 

^ '1 heae articles arc, from their number, which 
was five, sometimes mistaken tor the Fi\'e Ar- 
ticles of the synod of Don, with which they sit 
in no wav connected. They are printed in Spotlit 
wood's Hist, of Scotland, p. 538; Neal's Pan- 
tans, ii. 101 ; see also Wor&wonh's Eccl. Biof. 
V. 298. 

The Ist enjoins the posture of kneeling in it- 
ceiving the Lord's Supper. 

The 2d allows of pnvate oommunion in cue 
of sickness. 

'ihe 3d allows of private baptiom m CMe d 
danger. 

The 4th enjoins the use of eatechising and ooi- 
firmation. 

The 5th enjoins the obtervation of Mt^ 
and festivals. 

« Guthry, 7, &c. 
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In hn pOMettioA, which he imprudently 
showed to a friend, was imprisoned, and 
most unjustly condemned to die,* (1094,) 
a sentence which, though immediately 
lemitted, made him forever an enemy to 



the power with which they were in- 
vested. The ruling party was, fOr the 
time, generally the most in fault, as 
having the greater means of doinff 
wrong ; and from 1010 to the date of 



the court, and induced him to combine ' these events, the country had been o]>- 
with others, who saw the danger to ' pressed by the episcopalians, and their 
which the lives and oroperties of every | opponents were in secret brooding over 
one must be exposed under so arbitrary j their discontent and the prospects of 
a ^vemment, and to form plans by ■ revenge. 

which the chiefauthority might be trans- §5^7. (a. d. 1037.) It was at this 
ferred into their own hands. | time, and under these circumstancest 

These circumstances had enrolled the ' that Charles' endeavoured to introduce 
lovers of civil freedom among the ene- i the new liturgy. He had originally in- 
mies of episcopacy. The prejudices of i tended to sencl down the English Cem- 
the common people were against it, and I mon Prayer Book, but the advice of 
the lower clergy exerted their influence I some of the Scotch bishops had induced 
to increase this dislike ; the nobles were | him to aher this plan, and to substitute 
afraid that their titles to the church pro- one which might belong peculiarly to 
perty which they held, would be called themselves, though it corresponded verj 
m question,* and to this was added a nearly with that of the church of Eng. 



considerable irritation among them, par- 
ticularly in the earls of Traquair and 
Aigyle (then Lord Lorn)* by the ap- 
pomtment of the archbishop of St. An- 
drew's to the chancellorship, and the 
advancement of other churchmen to high 
civil offices. Fuller* insinuates that the 
bribery which James had carried on 
amone the lending presbyterians now 
ceasea, and that this, among other causes, 
contributed to the subsequent opposi- 
tion ; and whetfier this were so or no, it 
is difficult to determine how much blame 
attaches to Charles I. in all these pro- 
ceedings. He had been much less care- 
ful than his father* in appointing proper 
men to the several sees as they became 
vacant, and in the selection of those 
whom he chose he had been guided 
by personal favour, as well as the hope 
of promoting his own political ends ; and 
" ' much influenced by Laud, who 



land.5' This was drawn up in Scotland," 
chiefly, in all probability, by Weeder- 
burn, dean of the Chapel Royal, Edin- 
burgh, but overlooked by Laud, Juxton, 
and Wrenn. In the year 16JJ5 certain 
canons^ had been sent down to Scotland 
as the first step in the intended altera- 
tions ; and these, without any other 
sanction than that of a proclamation 
from the king, directed throughout that 
the forms of the liturgy, not then pub- 
lished, should bo used. If the king had 
possessed a right of imposing canons 
and a liturgy without the concurrence 
of the church, a right quite incompati- 
ble with the political existence of any 
church, this method of proceeding would 
have been very impolitic, as it could 
only irritate the nation, and prepare 
them for resistance whenever any tu* 
mult should give them an opportunity 
of showing their dislike. The discon- 



fancied that the advancement of church- 1 tented party had long been in corres- 
men into the higher oflices of state was pondence with the nonconformists in 
likely to benefit the cause of the church. England, and they well knew the 
Bat the great evil in Scotland was, that . strength which their friends possessed 
party was allowed to trample on law in that country. The persons who 
and justice, so that men sought for Uvere chiefly engaged'" in promoting this 
power in self-defence; and when fur- 1 step, with regard to the canons and 
ther disturbances arose, neither the one liturgy, were some of the Scotch bish- 
side nor the other had any other prin- ops who had been most lately raised to 
ciples than those of using to the utmost ' their office, and who, having been ad- 



1 Oathry'B Mem. 9. 

> See an Abetnct of the Acts of the Scotch par- 
fiunent which afiected this species of property, 
piisril during this session. (Collier, ii. 755.) 

* Gutfary's Mem. 12, and Collier, ii. 770. 

4 zi. 163. * Gvthry, 14. 
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7 See App. E. History of the Common Prayer, 
^748.4. 

8 Collier, ii. 767. • Heylin's Land, 896. 
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▼anced b^ interest, not dependent on 
the older bishops, nerer cordially joined 
with them, but hurried on the introduc- 
tion of the Liturgy without foreseeing 
the danger. Laud' had frequeptly urged 
them to take care that their proceedings 
were according to the law of Scotland, 
which he did not pretend to understand ; 
but they, supposing probably that the 
power of the court and th^ archbishop 
would carry them through in a point on 
which the king's heart was much set,' 
and neglecting the advice of the older 
bishojps, prepared the liturgy and pro- 
cured its adoption without any of those 
authorized forms with which it ought 
legally to have been received. 

$ 568. When, therefore, it was first 
read at Edinburgh, (July 23,) it is not 
wonderful that it was received with so 
much tumult that the lives of those 
who performed the service were endan- 
gered, and that there was no readiness 
on the part of the macfistrates or no- 
bility to defend the insulted prelates, or 
to punish those who were guilur of the 
disturbance. The enemies of episco* 
pacy rejoiced in these failures, and the 
mass of the nobles, and those in au- 
thority, were not sorry to observe the 
overthrow of a project which had been 
carried on without their advice, . by 
churchmen, of whose exaltation into 
civil offices they were peculiarly jea- 
lous. Those among the lower clergy 
who were friends to episcopacy, and 
who probably would have shown them- 
selves in.greater numbers, if the interests 
of the bishops had been managed with 
any prudence, were offended that the 
introduction of the liturgv had been 
carried on without their adf vice, or the 
forms which were necessary to render 
it le^al, and therefore little disposed to 
befriend or support steps which were 
thus imprudently taken. After several 
applications had been made to Tendon, 
Hamilton, as commissioner from the 
king, ultimately rescinded all that had 
been done, convoking a general assem- 
bly at Glasgow, and calling a parlia- 
ment for the next sprin^^. He is gene- 
rally' accused of duplicity and cunning 
in all these transactions, and there is 
some evidence apparently against him ; 



I but his line of policy was in reality 
I much sounder than that of Laud, and 
' his'fidelity seems adeoUately established 
by his subsequent sufierinffs and death. 
' It is obvious that any friend of the court 
! of Charles L would nave been esteemed 
a traitor, who had given that advice 
I which we should now deem to have 
been for the real advantage of the kinff 
and the nation ; and be it remembered^ 
that the marquis of Montrose,* who 
was undoubtedly a patriotic royalist, 
was at this time on the side of the cove- 
nanters. This appellation was assumed 
by those who were enemies to the Litur^ 
gy and to the arbitrary power of the 
throne, from a solemn league and cove- 
nant' now framed, and to which the 
subscriptions of all those who approved 
of the cause were affixed. Hardly any 
steps could have tended more strongly 
than this. to mix up church jpolitics witn 
civil : for, among the various objects 
of the confederacy, the second was to 
root out prelacy, t.. e., church govern- 
ment by archoishops, bishops, their 
chancellors, commissaries, deans, deans 
and chapters, archdeacons, and all 
other ecclesiastical officers depending 
on that hierarphy ; and the third, to 
preserve the privileges of parliament 
and the kingdom. Tne proceedings of 
the assembly at Glasgow,' (1638,) were 
such as might have been expected. 
The church nad been tyrannized over 



1 Hojrlin't, 326. 

' Ovttaqri 34-48-109. 



3 Quthry, 16. 



< Guthiy, 32—49. 

» N. B. — There were two covenanU : the 6rtt 
signed by James I., 1580, and the one here'men- 
tioped. They are far from corresponding. They 
are printed in the Confession of Faith, &&, ojf 
the assembly of divines at Westminster. TUs 
may be found in Fuller, xi. 201, and in many 
other historians : the abstract of it is aa follows: 
The pre&ce declares the deplorable state of reli- 
gion m the three kingdoms to be the origin of this 
act. in which, after the custom of this and ot^ 
godly nations, they enter hito the following cove- 
nant: 

1. " That they should reduce the church of 
England and Ireland to the same model •• that 
of Scotland. They agree — 

2. '* To extirpate popery, prelacy, and aopar- 
stition, and to establish gooUneas. 

3. ** To defend the rights of parliament and the 
liberty of the kingdom, the person and authority 
of the king. 

4. '* To discover and mudsh all malignanti, 
hinderers of reformation, o&c. 

5. " To preserve the peace of these kingdoms. 

6. *' To defend and assist all those who havs 
entered into the covenant. 

7. " To humble themselves for the sins of tht 
natioa, and to try to refonn tbson." 

• Goihiy. 41. 
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for a time, and when aUowe,d to express 
its feelinffSf broke down all barriers, 
continued its sessions after it had been 
le^ly dissolved by the king's com- 
missioner, and went on to rescind at 
once all that had been established since 
1605, t. e., episcopacy, the articles of 
Perth, the canons, and liturgy. These 
steps naturally and necessarily led to a 
civil war. Leslie was appointed tp the 
command of the army which they le- 
vied ; the ^tle of Edinburgh fell into 
their hands, and the king was forced to 
treat, and make peace with his rebel- 
lious subjects. 

$ 669. The same steps had been 
leading silently to the same result in 
England. The power exercised by 
Laud not only disgusted the nobility, 
who might be deemed his rivals, and 
who found themselves supplanted by 
churchmen, but the severity exercised 
by some of the bishops on their non- 
conformist brethren, was likely to ren- 
der the lower and more numerous por- 
tion of the members of the establish- 
ment hostile to the government of the 
- church, and consequently not friendly 
to that of the state which upheld it. 
When Laud was made archbishop,^ 
(1633,) he pressed conformity, and at- 
tended much to the ceremonies of the 
church, so that a preacher was censured 
for saying that the night was approach- 
ing, since shadows were growing so 
much longer than the bodies, and cere- 
monies regarded more than the power 
of godliness. In his eagerness m this 
respect, he not only enforced those 
ceremonies which had been appointed, 
^ but took great delight in increasing the 
' number of them. He had put up a 
j crucifix on the altar' in Westminster 
I Abbey at the coronation ; had used 
considerable pomp in the consecration 
of churches, adopting an office* com- 
posed by Andrews, bishop of Win- 
chester, which corresponds almost en- 
tirely with the service of the church of 
Rome ; had directed the communion 
tables to be surrounded with raik, and 
the communicants to approach the altar, 
and caused various genuflexions and 
bowings to be used on entering and 
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leaving the church. Most of which 
ceremonies were in themselves very 
innocent, and* it was natural, at a time 
when the neglect of them was grow- 
ing into fashion, that a man of Laud's 
views should studiously observe them ; 
but it was madness to suppose that the 
enforcing them would cure the evil, or 
fail to irritate and augment the disorder* 
Pure Christianity, when placed near 
fanaticism or formalism, will ordinarily 
soon gain the ascendant over either the 
one or the other ; but extremes are little 
likely to produce, a cure to their oppo- 
site evils. 

$ 570. Laud, however,* was not con- 
tented with putting in force the existing 
laws, or practising such ceremonies as 
he himself approved; but when, in 
1640, Charles was compelled to call a 
parliaiamt, which he so soon dissolved, 
to the regret of all good men, the con- 
vocation which was then assembled 
proceeded to frame a body of canons, and 
continued their session beyond the ex- 
istence of the parliament. Those ca- 
nons were put forth to the world at a 
moment when every one was ready to 
cavil at the acts of legitimate authority, 
and under circumstances which might 
have rendered them Questionable at 
any other time, inasmucn as it was pre- 
sumed by many, that upon the dissolu- 
tion of the parliament its sister assem- 
bly ceased at the same moment. The 
convocation was in fact now changed 
into a synod, in which capacity, to use 
the words of Lord Clarendon,^ it ** made 
canons, which was thought it mi^ht do ; 
and gave subsidies out of parliament, 
and enjoined oaths, which certainly it 
might not do ; in a word, did many 
things, which in the best of times might 
have been questioned, and therefore 
were sure to be condemned in the 
worst; and drew the same prejudice 
upon the whole body of the clergy, to 
which before only some few clergymen 
were exposed." 

The canons themselves are such as 
prove the violence of those who framed 
them, who must have been actuated by 
despair or fatuity to select such a time 
for theirpublication. They enact* that 
every oflSciating minister shall, on some 
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One Sunday in every quarter, insist on 
the divine right of kings, and on their 
prerogatives, in which the power of 
taxing was indirectly implied. That 
the day of the king's inauguration shall 
be carefully observed. They were 
Teiy severe against papists, Socinians, 
and all sectaries. In order to support 
the establishment, an oath was imposed 
aninst innovations, in which every 
^ clergyman, or person takiiiff a degree, 
was to swear " that he would not con- 
sent to alter the government of the 
church by archbishops, bishops, deans, 
archdeacons, &c. ;" a form sufficiently 
equivocal, and which acquired for the 
oath the name of the «* et cxtera oath." 
It was ordered that the communion 
table should stand as in the cathedral 
church ; that it should be railed in, and 
the people approach the holy table 
when they received ; and that on enipr- 
ing and quitting church thcjshouldjfl 
OTOJs ance . "Every preacher wasliirected 
to enforce in his sermons, twice every 
year, conformity to the rites and cere- 
monies of the church of England.^ 

The effects of such a proceeding were 
obvious. The state of the question 
between the king and the people at this 
moment was, whether they should bo 
governed constitutionally by law, or by 
me arbitrary proceedings of the court : 
whether they should possess the right 
of taxing themselves, or whether the 
security of their properly were to de- 
pend on the necessities of those who 
governed them : whether the petition of 
rights were to be observed or no. Who- 
ever, therefore, among the clergy had 
followed these canons, as to their spirit, 
must have taken a part in the great 
question at issue, in favour of the court. 
The words indeed of the canon are very 
cautiously chosen, so as to assert in 
general terms only the right of kings to 
tribute, custom, and aid, while the pro- 
perty of the subject is secured, a posi- 
tion which no Christian will deny ; but 
the question was, whether the king had 
a right to collect that tribute as he 
pleased, and to dispense with the laws 
of the countT}'. 
$ 571. It is difficult to give a distinct 

1 Walker, in his SnfTeringa of tho Clergy, p. 7, 
•apposes that these canons are now as much 
binomg as those of 1603 ; in this he is mistaken. 
See % 756, or the Act IS^* C. U., cb. 12. 



; Tiew of the feelings of the country with 
regard either to church or state, without 
entering into a protracted ditcuanon, 
\ which must be little suited to this woik; 
I but as it is impossible to undeistud the 
; condition of the kingdom without doing 
j so, a brief outline must be attempted 
I Every real friend to his country, who 
i understood the circumstances under 
which England was then placed, must 
have desired a reformation, both in 
church and state. The power of the 
king was so ill defined, that it was 
scarcely possible for an honest man to 
have served him without great compunc- 
tion ; and however little Charles mirtt 
have wished to play the tyrant, it b dif- 
ficult for a king to restrain his mhusters, 
if arbitrary power be once placed in 
their hands. Such a power indeed might 
be easily borne by the people, were it 
not for the ramifications to which it is 
liable ; for a monarch, unless he be im* 
bendingly severe on his immediate 8C^ 
vants, becomes, against his will, a tyrant 
to every one of Sis subjects who is ex- 
posed to the arbitrar)' government of 
those whom he trusts. The Court of Ec- 
clesiastical Commission had frequeDtlr 
exercised severity, and sometimes erect 
ty, on those who were called before it, 
and the people had indistinctly mixed ap 
the idea of tne church govcmmont under 
which they groaned, with episcopacr 
and the higher offices in the church, ft 
was this which gave rise to the supposed 
necessity of imposing the et csstera oath; 
and the very nature of that oath tended 
to countenance tlie error. Laud and hit 
party were justly alarmed at the spiift 
of innovation which they beheld ; andm 
their attempts to maintain what was val- 
uable, they were too fearful to aUowtliat 
an}*^ part of the fabric was unsound, and 
endeavoured to defend the whole, cop 
ruptions and all. The honest party, ob 
the other side, who were anxious for lh« 
correction of abuses, found that they hd 
no hopes of accomplishing their pro* 
jected reforms, except by breaking dowi 
the barriers of what was in itself excel* 
lent ; but which they were forced is 
couple with the evils which they wished 
to remedy, because the same defeoes 
was thrown around both : nor can it W 
doubted, that the enemies of the ecck- 
siastical constitution rejoiced to peicain 
the church thus imprudeotly connected 
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with die errors of the state. The three 
pttties, therefore, in the kingdom, with 
reference to the church, were, 1, the 
high church party ; % those who were 
desirous to see the church reformed, and 
the excessive power of the hierarchy 
diminished ;* and, 3, those who were 
eager to estahlish the preshyterian go- 
Temment at the expense of the higher 
offices in the church. This latter party 
was at first in all probability very small,' 
till political circumstances augmented 
their power, and threw the preponder- 
ance into their hands ; but the impolicy 
of which Laud was guihy, consisted in 
alienating the moderate party, and driv- 
ing them into the interests of the enemies 
of the state. The same observations 
will apply with almost equal truth to (he 
political parties which existed in the 
Kingdom : and indeed the whole discus- 
sion appears to belong to the state rather 
than to the church. Episcopacy, pres- 
bytery, and independency, were made 
the watchwords of parties ; but the real 
question throughout was a political one, 
and took its reDgious aspect rather from 
the connection with Scotland, than be- 
cause the parties in England were con- 
tending about the government of the 
church. The politics! reformers attacked 
the church, partly because a churchman 
was govemmfi^ the country, partly be- 
cause the feelings of the people were 
irritated against the power of the church 
as an engine of oppression, and partly 
because the votes of the bishops gave a 
preponderance in the House of Lords to 
the friends of the Court. The mass of 
the country wished perhaps that the 
episcopal authority should be curtailedi 
but there was probably no general ob« 
jectioB to episcopacy itself. 

$ 073. Such seems to have been the 
state of parties when the Long Parliament 
was assembled, (Nov. 6th,) and one of 
its earliest acts was to appoint a com- 
mittee of relinon,* consisting of the 
whole House: this subsequentlybranched 



■ Baxter says, (life, i. 33,) " Almost all those 
tfterwards called presbvierians wete before ooti- 
frmwis;'* and, 35, *'tbat tlioae who were the 
haaour of the parliament, were previoualj con- 
fermists. It was an episcopal aoid Grastlan par- 
Snnem of ooftformistf that took vp arms m Eng« 
Ind againat the U^;'* (iii. 140;) ««Uier knew 
bat one presbjterian in the House of Commons." 
' . * Clarendon, ii. 283. Heylin'a Land, 903. 

•Walker's Mt 63, 61 



off into divers sub-committees, one of 
which took the appellation of '' the com- 
mittee for providing preaching ministers 
and removing scandalous ones."^ The 
practical effect of these committees was 
to intimidate the clergy, as well as to 
bring them into disrepute ; for the mere 
fact of being brought before a tribunal, 
usually called *' the committee of scan- 
dalous ministers," could not fail to load 
the obnoxious clergyman with a certain 
degree of obloquy. The crimes which 
were ordinarily charged on the unfortu- 
nate delinquents who were brought be- 
fore this mock court of justice, were with 
regard to those ceremonies which by 
law they were bound to observe : and 
the reformers who were forward in main-^ 
taining the sanctity of the law, when the 
other party violated it, were guilty of the 
same injustice when power fell into their 
own hands. Indeed, one great misfor^ 
tune during the whole struggle was, that 
neither side could feel secure under the 
protection of the laws : the royal pre- 
rogative had first taught the people that 
all bands were too weak to secure their 
liberty ; and when the day of retribution 
came, the popular faction sought to make 
themselves safe by overturning the 
whole power of their adversaries. 

$ 573. The chief attacks aja^nst the 
church, during the early session of this 
parliament, aimed at destroying its civil 
authority; because, when that was ef- 
fected, no one could expect to find any 
great difficulty in overthrowing the whole 
fabric of the establishment. It is per- 
haps in the abstract desirable, that men 
peculiarly dedicated to the service of 
Qod should possess as little temporal 
power as possible, for every act wherein 
coercive authority is used must tend to 
destroy the infiuence of our spiritual 
advice, which is the proper province of 
the clergy : but he must be very igno« 
rant of human nature, who supposes 
that property can fail to confer power* 
or that the attempt to take away the 
power, which is alone able to defend iU 

< The several chainnen of these committees, hf 
whose names they are freuaently designated, 
were, White, Corbet, Sir Robert Harlow, Sir 
fidward Dering. 

White's was probablv the same as that for plan* 
dered ministers, formed to provide for saeh godly 
ministers as had safiered tbroogh the king's ssl- 
dBsry: it was nieknamad *'iim eommittM fior 
• ^- • " Walker, Saff.6»-« 
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can be made without creating an insc- 
cnrity to the property itself. The attack 
began by a general outcry against the 
temporal power of the church ; the lord 
keeper was ordered to leave out the 
clergy from the commission of the 
peace ; and a bill was brought forward, 
though without success, to deprive the 
bishops of their votes in the House of 
Lords. Sir Edward Dering, indeed, pro- 
posed one which would have destroyed 
at once bishops, deans, and chapters ; 
but the question was moved rather as an 
experiment to try the House, than from 
any idea that it would pass. The 
clamour, however, which was raised by 
the mob without, and the countenance 
which they received within the House, 
at length dfove the bench to a step^ 
which led to their final exclusion ; for 
towards the end of the year, the popu- 
lace of London became so violent against 
episcopacy, and threatened the lives of 
the bishops with so much vehemencei 
that, having been forced one night to 
fly from the House by stealth, they met 
together, and signed a protest against 
any of the proceedings of the House of 
Lords during their forcible and involun- 
tary absence. This document was put 
into the hands of Lord Keeper Lyttle- 
ton,' in order to its being produced when 
it had been approved by the king ; but 
he unadvisedly, if no worse, brought it 
forward at once, and the poor bishops 
were sent to the Tower on a charge of 
high treason; a charge so absurd in 
itself,* that one of the lawyers friendly 
to the parliament declared, that they 
might as well have been accused of 
adultery. They were there detained for 
some time, till deprived of their votes, 
and presently after of their property. 
The hardship of these proceedings is 
described in a very Christian manner by 
Bishop Hall, in the tract here referred to. 
Tho coercive power of the spiritual 
courts had been before taken away by 
the act which deprived the High Com- 
mission Court of its authority, when its 
sister power of the Star Chamber had 
justly experienced the same fate. The 
destruction of these two courts was an 
act which well deserved the blessing of 



> Fuller, xi. 186. 

« Hacket's WUliams, iL 178. 
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posterity, and we cannot but lament thai 
these prosperous beginnings were so 
soon clouded by tyranny and oppres- 
sion; but it was by the popularity of 
such acts that the parliament acquired 
its power, till the wickedness of some 
of the members, and the weakness of 
the king, broke down the barriers of 
right and wrong, and admitted all the 
miseries which the rebellion introduced. 

$ 574. These steps met with less op- 
position than might have been expect- 
ed from a nation which, on the wnok, 
seemed favourable to the church ; bat 
it may be observed, that they extended 
only to the diminution of the power of 
the hierarchy, and not to its utter de- 
struction. Many friends of episcopacy 
might be glad to see the bishops dispos- 
sessed of their votes in the House of 
Lords, and no friend of religion could 
be sorry to witness the downfall of ths 
High Commission Court ; and this was 
the ultimate point which received ths 
sanction of the king. When the war 
broke out, the parliament soon found 
the church, particularly the higher 
members of the establishment, not only 
faithful in their allegiance, but earpett 
in tho cause of loyalty ; and the coate- 
Guence was, that they werf^ forced ta 
destroy them as partisans of their ene- 
my ; and many more clergymen* wen 
dispossessed of their preferments as ma- 
lignants than as scandalous raiDisteti. 
Tnese circumstances ruined individoal 
clergymen, and weakened the body; 
but in all probability the adverse i«^ 
tion would never have been able 10 
alter the constitution, and thus to anii* 
hilate the church of England ai i 
church, had not the hopes* of bringing 
over the Scotch to their cause, olth 
mately induced those who were anxioot 
to carry their political objects at sny 
rate, to consent to the establishment « 
a presbyterian government. 

$ 575. It may be expected that sooie* 
thing should here be said of the growA 
of a faction which converted the n^ 
narchy into a republic, and a church 
governed by bishops into a presbyteij; 
that some account should be given of 
the means whereby these steps wen 
accomplished : but aAer having detailed 
most of the false measures which ooa* 
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nected the church with the downfall of 
Ae Btate ; after having premised that 
th6 gorernment was such as no wise 
mtaa could wish to support, While those 
who were at the heaa of it resisted all 
legitimate reform springing from par- 
liamentary discussion, it need hardly be 
added, that the instruments correspond- 
ed with what might naturally have 
been expected. Factious lecturers and 
preachers will never be wanting where 
there are violent parties in the church, 
and reasonable causes of complaint. 
Demajgogues are the production of 
every country and period, but they are 
only dangerous when the sober and 
thinking part of the population are dis-^ 
contented. The strong arm of poWer 
may put them down, kr the moment, 
but a strong arm, unless supported and 
Bonrished by a healthy body politic, 
will tend but to weaken the system, 
through its unnatural exertions. The 
nation, by observing abuses, became 
orerheated and restless, and the court 
dared not feel the pulse of the public 
by calling a parliament, till the fever 
was too violent to admit of ordinary 
remedies. The concessions made by 
die kine in the difierent acts of parlia- 
ment wnich he passed, might have satis- 
fied the kingdom, had they been offered 
at an earlier period, wheA they would 
have been received as a favour; but 
being, as it wer^, torn from his grasp 
by the violence of the Houses, the very 
facility with which they were yielded 
made those who had obtained them 
doubtful whether they wer6 sincerely 
granted ; and the leaders of the com- 
mons, with the view of securing their 
own safety, demanded that the militia 
should be intrusted to such men as they 
cotkld confide in, t. e., to themselves ; 
and because the king wisely refused to 
resign this last- bulwark of the throne, 
they put themselves in a posture of de- 
fence, and began the civil war. 

$ 576. As the fate of the church de- 
pended for a time on the state of the 
war. It may not be amiss to exhibit a 
brief outline of its progress, particularly 
as the complicated nature of such a^ 
warfare must render it difficult to ac- 
quire an accurate notion of what took 
place as a whole.* 
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A. D. 1642. August 25. The royal 
standard was raised at Nottingham,*^ 
under most unfavourable prospects'; 
but the loyalty of the nation soon put 
the kin^ at the head of a respectable 
force, with which he encountered the 
earl of Essex at Edge-hill, and gained 
a considerable advantage over him. 
(Oct. 23.J This gave the royalists the 
command of the centre of the kingdom, 
and established their head-quartera at 
Oxford, a town peculiarly well suited 
for carrying on the war, as well firom: 
the influence of the place itself, as the 
associations fixed in the minds of many 
of those who were destined to take a 
part in the contest. It was, too, from 
its central position, in a military point 
of view, an acquisition of no slight im- 
portance. His majesty afterwards ad- 
vanced towards London, ^Nov. 13,) and 
was engaged for some days at Brent- 
ford ; but the citizens, supported by the 
remnant of Essex's army, contrived to 
defend the ground Whicn they had oc- 
cupied, and he was forced to retire to 
Oxford, leaving a garrison at Reading. 

$ 577. (a. d. 164*3.) In the next spring 
the parliament were able to recover 
Reading, but the general appearance 
of the contest was decidedly against 
them. In the west. Sir R. Hopton had 
made himself master of the open coun- 
try, and proceeded to aid the royal 
forces in taking Bristol; (July 25;) and 
had not the king foolishly wasted time 
in the sieffe of Gloucester, there would 
probably nave been no array sufRcient- 
ly strong to prevent his marching to 
London. This delay, however, allowed 
the parliament to collect a considerable 
body of troops; and when (Sept. 6)' 
they advanced towards the royal army, 
the siege was raised, and the first battle 
of Newbtiry (Sept. 20) subsequently 
fought, which obliged the king, thougn 
he was not beaten, to retire upon Ox- 
ford, instead of prosecuting the cam- 
paign. 

i 578. (a. d. 1644.) In the beginning 
of the next year the Scotch army began 
its march southward. They had been 
urged and invited so to do by commis- 
sioners sent down for this express pur- 
pose,, who, on their return to London," 
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huMghi back with them the solemn 
mgue and covenant* which the Scotch 
were particularly anxious to enforce on 
their £nglish brethren. The English 
wished to have made a civil alliance* 
but the presbyterians would consent to 
no terms witnout the alteration of the 
church government; and the necessi- 
ties of the parliament induced them to 
consent to this unreasonable proposal. 
tJp to tbis period, the war was m favour 
or the king, and in the beginning of this 
very year, the relief of Newark, (March 
32,) by Prince Rupert, and bis other 
successes, made the general aspect con- 
tinue so, till the loss of York, after the 
battle of Marston Moor, (July 2,) re- 
duced the whole of the north of Eng- 
land under the power of the parliament. 
The marouis of Newcastle had been 
exerting nimself in the preservation 
of the mterests of the king, not only 
against the forces which were raised in 
me north of England for the parliament, 
but against the Scotch army, under Les- 
lie, and was besiec^d by them in York. 
Prince Rupert had succeeded in throw- 
ing relief mto the place, and all might 
have done well, nad he been wise 
enough to have been contented with 
this ; but in his hasty anxiety to gain a 
victory, which, if won, could produce 
little effect, he put the whole to the 
issue of a battle, lost it, and, with it, not 
only York, but the whole of the king's 
interests in that part of the country. 
This blow miffht have been fatal to the 
whole cause, had it not been balanced 
by the surrender of the forces of the 
earl oC Essex,^ in the west, who, having 
proceeded too far in that direction, was 
cooped up at Fowey, (Sept. 2,) in Corn- 
wall. As for himself* he was obliged 
to retire by sea ; his cavalry cut their 
way through the enemy, and his foot 
were made prisoners. But even this 
success on the part of the king was on 
his return towards Oxford counteracted 
by the second battle of Newbury, (Oct. 
S7,) where the earl of Manchester and 
Waller met him ; and after a very brisk 
encounter, in which both sides suffered 
much, and scarcely any advantage was 

red by either, it became evident that 
royalists possessed no decided su- 
periority over their opponents. 

iNiil'sFiini«is,nk89. 



$ 679. The &te of the war was even 
now, in a ^at degi^e, undecided, as 
far as fightmg was concerned ; but ths 
parliament had learnt their faults, and 
discovered the remedy for them, wh3e 
the evils which accompanied the army 
of the king daily increased. The dis- 
cipline of the troops of both parties had 
from the first been exceedmgly bad. 
The royal army was composed of a 
gallant band of armed and mounted 
gentry, who at fhe moment when they 
charged were every thing which a ge- 
neral could desire ; but at other times 
subject to very little control, and almost 
ungovernable when they had met with 
success, or experienced a reverse of 
fortune. The stem severity exhibited 
by the puritans induced the royalists to 
despise even the form of godliness ; so 
that to be religious, and a gentleman, 
became, in the opinion of the multitude* 
contradictory terms : the chief officers 
themselves were guilty of the grossest 
vices, particularly of drunkenness ; and 
the lawless proceedings of the troops 
alienated the minds of many of the 
people from the royal cause ; a state of 
things which engendered contentipn 
amonfi^ those who should have governed, 
and disobedience amonff thosie who 
should have obeyed. The soldiers of 
the parliament were collected chiefly 
by tne hopes of pay, and when they 
had gained advantages in the field, they 
were apt to turn them to their persons 
profit, a species of fault which was much 
more easily cured than the disorgani- 
zation which prevailed among the other 
party ; while the appearance of strict 
religion which was maintained among 
them, answered many of the purposes 
of military discipline. But the aitera- 
tipn whicn now took place in the ma- 
nagement of the interests of the parlia- 
ment, produced an entire change in the 
whole face of their affairs. 

§ 580. Essex had probably wished to 
become the arbitrator of the war* ralher 
than to conquer the king ; he foresaw 
that the complete success of either party 
must lead to the destruction of the con- 
stitution ; this produced a want of deci- 
sion in his counsels, and led to disgrace 
in the field, while his ill success per- 
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haps contributed much to the facility ' 
with which the self-denving ordinance , 
passed. The country had long been ' 
scandalized by the interested manner in j 
which offices were assigned to the mem- , 
bers of the two Houses, and the act | 
which received this denomination con- 
listed in a vote which disabled all who 
sat in either House from holding any 
situation of power or emolument. The 
step was on many grounds necessary, 
since the parliament #as even now be- 
coming intolerable from its tyranny and 
selfishness ; but enabled those who were 
secretly promoting their own advance- 
ment, to remodel the army according to 
their own wishes, and to raise up a 
power which ultimately overcame the 
party which employed it. It is difficult 
to account for the ease with which Crom- 
weU retained his command in the army, 
together with his seat in the House, un- 
less indeed we conclude that he was the 
secret contriver of the whole : but the 
wisdom of this arrangement soon be- 
came evident ; for when the army in its 
new state took the field, it was obvious 
that the prospects of the royal party 
were annihilated. Fairfax seems to 
bare possessed much military talent, 
bat to have been too honest a man to 
enter deeply into the cabals of the re- 
bellion ; ne kept his men in order, beat 
his enemies when he met them, and was 
erer ready to give them, when beaten, 
the best terms which the interest of his 
own party would allow. Cromwell 
was equally food as an officer, but he 
nnderstood human nature, and was 
willing to leave no stone unturned to 
accomplish the object which he had 
probably now begun to entertain. He 
nad clearly seen from the first that an 
imbodied gentry* must easily surpass 
in the field troops composed of mecha- 
Dica and servants; but he perceived, 
and taught the world, that religion, 
tinctured with fanaticism, was a more 
powerful motive of action than a sense 
of honour ; and that the love of free- 



I In this contest the ffenenliiy of ilie nobility, 
__O0t of the knwhts and gentry, adhered to the 
king* and were followed bv their tenants and the 
poorer aort of people ; with the parliament were 
fbe amsHer part of the upper orders, and the 
§raater of the tradesmen, freeholder, and middle 
ant of men, panicularly in manufactaring cor- 
porationa, together with tboae who were more 
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dom, with which the yeomen of tha 
country were then inspired, was at lea|| 
as powerful a stimulant as the desire 
of dominion, which animated the nobi- 
lity and royalists. He had always shown 
that he was no friend to half-measuresi 
and his talents had given confidence to 
those whom this circumstance united to 
his interests ; when, therefore, the self* 
denying ordinance had cleared away 
many who were looking to a compro- 
mise, the opposite party might succeed 
in continuing the command to one who 
had taken no prominent part in the bu- 
siness of the House, and who was knowa 
to possess so much skill as a soldier. ^ 

i 581. (a. o. 1G45.) The campaign 
of Fairfax' was short and brilliant: 
he proceeded from London in the spring, 
threatened Oxford with a siege, but 
soon followed the motions of the kinff. 
Charles finding himself unexpectedhr 
in the neighbourhood of the enemy, it 
was determined to risk a battle; and 
the precipitancy of Prince Rupert* as 
on many other occasions, contributed to 
lose the battle of Nasebv, (June 14,) 
a loss which destroyed all the prospects 
of the royalists. Fairfax now proceeded 
to the west, and rapidly reduced every 
thing under his command. This so 
utterly dispirited the king, who had 
been wandering about as far as Wales, 
and had returned to Oxford with little 
hopes of assistance, that the next spring 
he put himself into the hands of the 
Scotch, and sent an order to the gover- 
nor of Oxford to surrender the place, 
and the war was terminated in favour 
of the parliament. The fate of tha 
royal cause had indeed long been de- 
cided by the mutual jealousies widi 
which this party was distracted. The 
mass of those who composed the court 
were contending for honours, and in- 
dulging in mutual disputes, when the 
enemy was preparing to swallow them 
up ; and Charles had never energy or 
firmness enough to take the command 
of the whole into his own hands, or to 
place it at the disposal of any other 

' The whole of thia war ia fiilly detailed m 
Sprigge*8 Anglia Redtviva, a work which ia aome- 
times attributed to Nathaiiiel Fiennea. It ia ob« 
aerred by Baiter,(Life, p. 49,) that the c 
of Fairfax now omitted the worda, " m ( 
of the king*a peraoa,'* and so chMOgpd the i 
of the war. 
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efficient person. The headlong gallantry 
if Prince Rupert was of serions incon- 
Tenience to the cause, but by no means 
80 injurious as the want of confidence 
in himself, under which the king la- 
boured, and wliich prevented him from 
assuming that authority which mi^ht 
hare restrained the turbulence of his 
party ; nor is it rash to assert, that his 
majesty would probably have directed 
his 6wn counsels as well or better than 
any other individual engaged in the con- 
test, had he only been decided and firm. 
, $ 682. It is difficult to conceive the 
/ state of a country more wretched than 
^ that of England during this period. 
There was war raging in every comer 
of the land ; the movements of the ar- 
mies, indeed, were comparatively con- 
fined, but the preparations for the con- 
test, and the bitterness of it, were spread 
over the whole. Ther* was much of 
Turtue marshalled oh both sidesv and 
both sides were supported by a host of 
selfish and interested partisans. The 
first exertions of the parliament were 
the struggles of freemen too eager to 
Tindtcate t%eir rights; but they acx»n 
omstepped the bnes which freedom 
should nave dictated, and violated every 
principle of justice in murdering Lord 
Strafford, under the form of a bill of 
attainder; and impeari^ing Laud of 
treason, of which he was undoubtedly 
innocent. Lord Strafford had been guilty 
of such an exercise of arbitrary power 
and tyranny* as might fairly have dis- 
qualified him from holding any sub- 
sequent command. He had himself 
trampled on law : the lesson was easily 
learnt by his opponents ; and Charles, 
by givyig way to the unjusti^able bill 
f for his attainder, and p^jg^tuating the 
parliament, imbittered the remainder of 
nis own life ; and, by consigning his 
friend and servant to the block, pre- 
pared the scaffold for himself. The 
ease of Laud was different from that of 
Strafibrd, both in his criminality and in 
his sufferings. The difficulty of esti- 
mating the character of Liud consists 
in our being unable to determine the 
standard by^ which his conduct is to be 
measured. If we regard him as a 
Christian bishop, the picture wiU be in 
many respects sadly deficient ; to look 

I See tome excellent obBenratioiit on this trial 
k Phillipe*t State Triala. 



upon him merely as a statesman, is to 
degrade the sacred office with which 
he was invested ; to yiew him only as a 
man, is to divest him of sU that is worth 
examining, and to pass sentence con- 
cerning thpse particulars on which God 
only is the judge. On whateyer ground 
he IS placed, the opinions and the pre- 
judices of the writer can har41y fail to 
mix themselves up in the estimate : none 
but a churchma]w;ould write a life of 
Laud, and few churchmen are suffi- 
ciently free from the same feeling as 
prevailed in his day to form the estunate 
fairly. A temperate life of the arch- 
bishop would be a most valuable acqui- 
sition to the Church History of our 
country. 

$ 583. Laud was a man of an upright 
heart and pious soul, but of too warm a 
temper, and too positive a nature, to be 
a good cQurtier, a good rule]r» or perhajps 
a good man. The great objects which he 
had in view were such as every honest 
man would approve ; but his method of 
pursuing these objects produced much 
of the misfortunes with which these lub- 
happy times were marked. The tigii|i> 
wherein he liyad were fraught with tBo 
utmost difficulty, and the experience of 
past ages had given those who wem 
engaged in governing the kingi|HiMV 
clue which might extricate them frofii 
these difficulties. The nation had ar- 
rived at that point wherein it was neces- 
sary that it should become free or be 
enslaved. A powerful p^ovemihent, such 
as that of Elizabeth, might have delayed 
the catastrophe, or have tlMj^m the 
country backward into a lower moral 
and intellectual condition, by riveting 
the chains of slaverj^ ; but an arbitrary 
government cannot exist with an en- 
lightened pao^e, and a government V 
could hardljr^ifS to be arbitrary, which 
possessed two such courts as the^ Star 
Chamber and the High Commission. 
The church was attacked on all sides ; 
but it is more than piobable that the 
temporal power of the higher members 
of it was tne chief cause oi these attacks. 
Laud saw the danger, and in order to 
defend the establishment, and to give it 
strength, he tried to advance chimhmen 
into dfficso of power and authoijjfift. La 
Scotland' the archbishop of St. Andrew's 
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I throuffh his means made lord chan- 
cellor, and seyeral of the hishops privy 
counsellors ; with this view he himself 
became a commissioner of the treasury ; 
and when he had made Juxon lord 
treasurer, he writes in his diary,^ " And 
now, if the church will not hold up them- 
selves, under God, I can do no more.'* 
The consequence was, that the church 
became hated by the people ; and a body 
possessed of property which is generally 
disliked, can hardly be preserved in times 
of civil commotion. Laud foresaw per- 
haps the danger to which religion would 
be exposed, if the violent decisions of 
the Sjrnod of Dort' creneially prevailed : 
he foresaw petfaaps the tendency towutls 
the presbyterian government, which the 
Calvinists were creating, and he en- 
deavoured to counteract it by advancing 
those only who were in their theologicu 
sentiments opposed to this party: thereby 
concentrating against the high churcn 
all the strength of those who differed 
from him on the five points, and who 
could never hope to obtain anypromo- 
tiooy unless the whole principm of the 
inijjit^ho had now the ascenaancy were 
ovihomed." Moderate churchmen, who 
were suspected of favouring Calvinism, 
we» dciTen into the party which Liaud 
#feriiL'tiyJ|f to destroy, and added to its 
strength ; and there was a further danger, 
that every religious man would be called 
aCalvinist, and thus forced to rank him- 
self as hostile to the archbishop. 

Laud perceived that there was a grow- 
ing disinclination to ceremonies, and in 
oraer to ttahedy the evil, he enforced 
them with severity. He was acb arbi- 
trary and stout man, and he dared anj 
one to^ oppose his aatihority: and this 
unfortunately converted unimportant 
trifles into serious matters oi dispute. 
The nonconformists were i^babl^ the 
more guilty of the two parties, in giving 
importance to ceremonies ; but they who 
punished them were certainly not wise in 
enticing the observance of outward 
rites, till obedience was converted into a 
real scruple of eonscience. By a singu- 
lar combmation of these several causes, 
it se happened, that religion appeared to 

«B.53. ->^, " ^%sm 

* when a new Utt of chaplaiiw wm made oat 
Ibr tbo ooort. Land was directed to mark thorn 
amnlly with an O or P, as hemf orthodox or 
paSn. (Colfiir'aaatii.799.) 
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be marshalled against the stability of the 
royal government, and that men were 
led to believe, that they were engaged 
in the cause of GK>d, while they were 
taking measnres which must tend to 
throw down and destroy the authority 
which God had given to the king. As 
a minister of the crown. Laud oeheld 
with dismay an influence which he knew 
not how to control, and was alarmed at 
the growing power of the parliament ; 
so that he did his utmost to prevent the 
necessity of assembling any future one, 
and justified himself in his own mind, 
because he fancied that the king had 
performed the whole of his duty, in 
naving sufliciently tried the temper of 
that assembly. When, therefore, the 
archbishop found that the parliament, if 
assembled, insisted on the redress of 
abuses before they would grant any 
supplies, he exerted himself in raising 
money by every means within his reach. 
As his policy thus became arbitrary, he 
found no lack of persons who were ready 
to advocate and promote his plans t and 
it happened, as it always will happen in 
such eases, that he imagined his foryvard 
instruments to be following their own 
zeal, while they were but observing his, 
and trying, from ii^terested motives, to 
gain his favour by outstripping the 
energy of his meaaares : of course such 
supporters fled from him, when the hour 
of difficuhy arrived. In one sense his 
proceedings were legal, for he endea- 
voured in every case to observe the law 
so far as to have it on hie side ; but he 
had no scruple in making the law bend 
to his wishes. 

$ 684. The charges of treason which 
were exhibited against him are too 
absurd to meril much iiscussion. He 
had doubtless tried to render the govern- 
ment as arbitrary as he could, not to 
overthrow the constitution ; he had en- 
deavoured to alter the church of Scot- 
land ; and these were suflicient reasons 
why the people of England might dislike 
him as a prim^ minister, but amounted 
no more to treason than to any other 
crime. Of many o£ the oflTencea with 
which he was charged, he was tindoubt- 
edly innocent ; he was free from the very 
thought of bribery, and hostile to the 
pretensions and errors of the church of 
Kome : but because he did not wish to 
^terminate Roman Catholics, he was 
T 
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called a papist; because he approved 
of some of the ceremonies of the Roman 
tituai* he was esteemed anxious to intro- 
duce her peculiar tenets into the king- 
dom. He probably^ wished to effect 
some sort of compromise with that 
church ; a step, perhaps, little to be de- 
sired, provided Christian charity prevail 
between the members of the two com- 
munions, and less to be hoped for, while 
she maintains her claims to supremacy 
and infallibility; and so sensible was 
that court of his friendly intentions' 
towards peace, that he was twice offered 
a cardinal's hat. But if he were guilty 
of ten times as much as this, it was no 
treason. He had made himself justly 
obnoxious to the dislike of the true 
friends of civil and religious liberty, and 
he was persecuted even unto death by 
men who had learned to disregard both 
the one and the other. He had often, 
perhaps, perverted the course of justice ; 
but the course of justice was never more 
sadly perverted than when he was con- 
signed to the block. In his conduct as 
a man there was much of littleness, 
much of unchristian temper. In his 
diary there is a constant reference to 
dieams and other portents ; and his treat- 
ment of Williams and Osbolston," as well 
as of many others, precludes the possi- 
bility of supposing tnat he was not influ- 
enced by personu feelings of revenge. 
In his defence he generally argues that 
the act objected to him was the common 
decision of the council, and sometimes 
justifies himself as having been guided 
b^ the king : this method might secure 
hmi against any legal punishment, but 
could never furnish lum with a fair 
excuse, since the influence of such a 
prime minister must have been more 
than adequate to sway the council ; and, 
at all events, to luring forward such a 
defence takes from him the character of 
A hero, with which the circumstances in 
which he was placed might naturally 
invest him. As it was, be did not save 
his own life; and had he taken up a 
higher line of defence, had he justified 
his general conduct, on the grounds of 
those violences which had since verified 
the predictions of his own fbrebodiag 
mind, he would have maintained a post- 
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tion which sound reasonera might be- 
lieve to be untenable^ but which every 
one must have acknowledged to have 
been nobly taken up. After all, how- 
ever, he was a great man, in heart and 
intention sincerely a friend to the church, 
and a noble patron of learning. Had he 
fallen into other times, his character 
might have shone as one of the brightest 
luminaries of our country ; had he pur- 
sued a different line of policy, and en- 
deavoured to soften down the asperities 
of party feeling in that reformation of 
church and state which was absolutely 
required, he might have been held up 
as the preserver of the establishment ; 
whereas he was, perhaps more than any 
other individual, the secret cause of its 
destruction. He was possessed of enor- 
mous power, and, as he feared the popu- 
lar nature of innovations, he threw the 
full weight of his influence into the op- 
posite scale, and endeavoured to prevent 
them. He must not perhaps be regarded 
as the enemy of real reforms,^ but he did 
not perceive that the spirit of the times 
mifi^ht be guided, but could not be con- 
trolled ; and that reforms which proceed 
from those in authority are almost always 
safe, and generally beneficial; so tliat 
he continued to support abuses till the 
whole fabric of tne state was ^ over- 
whelmed in their ruin, and he himself 
buried in their downfall. Laud was 
never so great as while labouring under 
the oppressions of the parliament; he 
bore all their unjustifiable conduct (and 
few men have been treated worse) with 
a quiet composure, which -his genuine 
religion afforded ; and thanked God for 
havmg given him patience to endure 
that which his providence had laid upon 
him. 

$ 585. The proceedings which have 
been already described extended only to 
the destruction of what had previously 
existed in church and state. The royal 
authority was first resisted and then 
thrown down by tho power of the sword. 
The bishops had been first frightened 
from sitting in the House of Lords, and 
then, under the form of law, deprived 



* See the initructioini eent forth by hk edvioe, 
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of their Totes. When the war began 
they were declared delinquents for 
continuing their fidelity to the king, 
robbed of their property, and at lengUi 
extirpated by the same ordinance (Jan. 
IMS) which destroyed all cathedral 
eatablishments.. A proposal had been 
made by Archbishop Usher ^ in 1641, 
when the first committee on church 
afibira was formed, to constitute such a 
species of government as should em- 
brace the advantages possessed by 
episcopacy as well as the presbyterian 
form. The clergymen, churchwardens, 
and sidesmen, were to compose a body 
for the direction of the parish. Chore- 
piscopi, or bishops rural, were to be 
eatabiished in every rural deanery, 
who should hold monthly assemblies. 
These were to be subjected to the 
power of the diocesan synod, and tbat 
|a the provincial or national convoca- 
tioD. This system would have given 
the authority of a body to the discipline 
#f the church administered by them ; 
and the bishop or his delegate would 
in each case have been the legitimate 
fiesident of the several boards; this 
yiaa, however, never took effect. 

The desolation which had been caused 
hj the war was peculiarly felt with 
ttspect to the appointment of ministers 
who might fill the vacant cures ; and as 
. the bishops could not attempt to supply 
the deficiency thus created, the parlia- 
ment were obliged to frame some sort 
of church government which might 
succeed the one destroyed b^ them. 
They coold hardly venture to interfere 
with the affairs of the church without 
the sanction of sonie sort of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, and they therefore had 
Rconrse to a body which, from the 
anomalous nature of its constitution, 
was not likely to raise any very decided 
' opposition to such plans of amendment 
' as they might think fit to adopt. With 
' diese yiews they called together the 
; general assembly of divines at West- 
l minster»* a collection of men connected 
; with the ministry* who might form a 
coancil for the parliament on such sub- 
jects pertaining to the church as might 
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be proposed to them by the two Houses. 
They were not a convocation summoned 
according to any of the forms or princi- 
ples which regulate that body. They 
resembled not the presbyterian synodf, 
for there was not even the semblance 
of their beinc^ elected by their brethren ; 
I but consisted of such persons from the 
I several counties as the members of the 
I two Houses chose to congregate for 
their own assistance in spiritual and 
■ ecclesiastical matters. The clergymen 
thus convoked amounted to about one 
hundred and twenty, and to these thirty 
lay members were added, consisting 
of ten peers and twice as many com- 
moners, who possessed an equal share 
in the debates, and equal votes with the 
former. Many of the members who 
were thus called on to join a party at 
open war with their sovereign declined 
any connection with their proceedings ; 
but the majority, being all nominated 
by the two Houses, lent their assistance 
to the cause of rebellion, and the places 
of those who did not engage in this 
affair were quickly filled up by the 
superadded members. They met for 
the first time in Henry Vllth's ch^el, 
on Sunday, July 1st, 1643. 

$ 580. The members of whom this 
body was composed may be divided 
into three heads; the episcopalians, the 
presbyterians, and the independents. 
The first and last indeed formed but a 
very small part of the namericai force 
of the assembly, and this small number 
was soon diminished by the secession 
of the episcopalians, who were virtually 
excluded by being called on to take 
the Solemn League and Covenant ; for 
though an alteration was made in the 
terms of that document* for the purpose 
of reconciling the friends of a moderate 
episcopacy, yet it was obvious that no 
one who had any regard for the church 
of England could long continue to act 
with men who were bent upon destroy* 
ing her sacred fabric root and branch. 
The contest, therefore, lay between the 
presbyterians and independents, and 
the numerical superiority possessed by 
the former rendered the struggle of the 
other party hopeless from the very first ; 
a preponderance which the coalition 
with tne Scotch exceedingly augment- 
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ed. These two parties agreed in their 
aversion to the jurisdiction which the 
bishops had held over them, but they 
were little suited to any real co-opera- 
tion. 

$ 587. The presbyterians maintain 
that their discipline is derived purely 
from the conduct of the apostles, as 
exhibited in the word of God, and chal- 
lenge a divine authority for their plat- 
form, with an exclusive dogmatism, 
which nothing but an express com- 
mand of Omnipotence could sanction. 
According to their hypothesis, every 
parish forms a little republic of its own. 
The minister and lay elders constitute 
a body politic for its domestic govern- 
ment ; a certain number of these, by a 
delegated authority, compose the classi- 
cal assembly, which, in its turn, sends 
members to the provincial synod. 
These are under the superintendence 
of the national synod, and that in its 
turn is subject to the cecumenical. 
The system is well framed for giving 
considerable energy to its decrees, and 
for maintaining a due subordination 
among the several bodies, but is liable 
to great abuse by the power which is 
thrown into the hands of the individual 
clergyman ; and had this discipline ever 
been introduced without any of those 
checks which could restrain its opera- 
tion, the people of England would soon 
have learned that the episcopal juris- 
diction,^ which they had reduced, was 
little to be compared with the tyranny 
of that which they had established.* 

$ 688. It is less easy to give any dis- 
tinct account of the independents, since 
the name comprehends every species 
of Christians who hold the same opinion 
of the independence of each separate 
body of Christians. According to this 
hypothesis, wherever a congregation is 
assembled, into which the several mem- 
bers are admitted, and from which an 
exclusion may take place, there will 
exist a full and independent church, 
neither connected with, or dependent 
on, any other body of Christians. There 
is perhaps in the abstract no absurdity 
in this tenet, but the slightest knowledge 
of human nature would show, that no- 
thing but an immediate guidance from 
heaven, or the perfection of the indivi- 

1 Collier's Church HiM. iL 866. > See ^ 591, ». 



dual members, could ke«p out the gross- 
est heresies firom societies thus consti- 
tuted : and there are p<$rUlil^ fetv errors 
which may not be detected unong those 
who have denominated themselves in- 
dependents. Liberty of conscience was 
the standard around which they rallied ; 
and when the more sober ind«|>endents 
found this assaulted by the presbyte- 
rians, they were forced to suifimon to 
their aid the assistance of every sepsp 
nttist, however strange his opinions 
might be. Nor, when supported by 
this force, would they have had any 
probability of success, if the temporal 

Eower which the presbyterians assumed 
ad not rendered their form of ecclen- 
asticd government incompatible with 
the dominion ^hich Cromwell was en- 
deavouring to establish. 

There was another faction, which, 
though not directly advocated as a party 
in the assembly, found very able sup- 
porters among individuals on both sides, 
and met with the strongest co-operation 
from the prepossessions of the mass of 
those who were invested with civil author- 
ity. The Erastians were so called from 
Thomas Erastus,* M.D., a native of Ba- 
den, whobecameprofessor at Heidelberg. 
They maintained that the clergy shouM 
be possessed of no coercive power, that 
they might persuade the vicious, and 
try to reform the profligate, but that 
every species of punishment, whether 
civil or religious, should be vested in 
the civil magistrate alone. 

§589. The first task in which the 
members of the assembly were engaged, 
was the alteration of the Thirty-nine 
Articles ;* and they bad proceeded as 
far as the fifteenth, when the political 

s FuUer, xL 21S. 

* The Anklet in their altered state are priittcd 
in the Appendix to Neal, (toI. t. p. liii.) No. 7. ii 
columns parallel with the original A nicies. TW 
chief differences are, III. The *' detent intobeU" 
is ezpUuned as ''heiiMt under Um dominioo d 
death.*' VI. All memfani of the Apocrypha m 
omitted. VIII. On tht ikMa Crtcds, is vbdlf 
omitted. IX. ** Vary fin gone ftom orifnal 
righteousness/* is chaMsd m " wholly depiM 
of.*' XL The imputaiMa of Christ's obedinMe 
and satisfaction to us is introduced : and that God 
will not forpve the impenitent. XIII. *' Imph 
ration of his Spirit" is rendered, " regeneration of 
his Spirit." ** They have the nature of sin" ii 
rendered, '* they are sinful." N. B. This bil 
change of expression takes place 'in the oiitfL 
The several clauses in these Articlea are aeeoa- 
panied with referenoM to the texts on which thif 
are founded. 
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connection with Scotland, and the arrival 
of commimonen from that country, im- 
posed the aVPenant upon the nation: a 
step which ci^ed a necessity for much 
greater changes* and turned their atten- 
tion to the new^modelling of the whole 
of the church government. 

The jpost important question,^ and 
one which was agitated with the great- 
est warmth, was respecting the nature 
of congregations generally, as forming 
the essential difference between the 

Sresbyteril^ls and independents. In this 
iscussion Lightfoot and Selden joined 
with the greatest earnestness, and 
brought forward their great learning, to 
show that the church at Jerusalem must 
have consisted of more congregations 
than one, and that the appeal from the 
church of Antioch would never have 
been made to that at Jerusalem, had 
they esteemed themselves an independ- 
ent community. It is almost unneces-. 
sary-to add, that the presbyterians car- 
ried their point; and, indeed, it is 
difficult to. conceive any ixational esta- 
blishment founded on independent prin- 
ciples. The presbyterians' wished that 
the divine right of their own form of 
church government should have been 
officially recognised, but this absurdity 
was obviated oy a judicious motion of 
Whitelock, which recommended it gene- 
rally, without touching on this deucate 
Question. Whatever might have been 
tne decision of these divines, it was pro- 
bable that Erastian principles' must 
have prevailed, at least in the House of 
Commons ; for, when the ordinance for 
suspending ignorant and scandalous per- 
sons from the Lord's supper was passed, 
an appeal from the decision of the elders 
was allowed to take place,* which ulti- 
mately fell under the cognisance of the 
parliament ; and all members of either 
House were, in such places as they re- 
sided, ex pffidQ tiiexs of the competency 
of the candidalea for admission mto the 
offices of th« <elHI|riL. This point was 
more immediiteljr. tantfht into discus- 
sion* by the neruwitj ofordaining some 
ministers, in order to fill up the vacan- 
cies which various circumstances had 
occasioned in the church. Many of the 
orthodox divines had been driven from 



* Lightlbot*8 Genuine Remainf , p. xxr. 
s Ned's. Pur. iii. 286. < IbkL m. S4a 
« Ibid. 346-S48. 'Ibid. 196. 



their cures,^ and the bishops, who had 
alone power to ordain new ministers, 
were all opposed to the proceedings of 
the parliament. The House had at first 
committed to the assembly an authority 
for approving of such ministers as were 
nominated by the patrons to the several 
cures, but they soon found that a much 
more extensive supply was required; 
while their interest plainly pointed out 
the wisdom of introducing their own 
friends into situations which were likely 
to prove so influential on the opinions 
of the public. When, therefore, there 
appeared much difficulty in settling 
any thing definitely, an ordinance was 
made, which conveyed to the assembly, 
pro tempore, the power of ordaining. 
The same ordinance was subsequently 
continued for three years, and then 
made perpetual. 

$ 590. The works which this assem- 
bly gave to the public are the more 
interesting, because they have been 
retained as the authorized guide to those 
of our countrymen who still adopt the 
presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment. They consist of a Directory for 
worship and ordination; of a Confes- 
sion of Faith ; and two Catechisms, the 
larger and the shorter. Besides these, 
there is a form of presbyterian church 
government agreed upon by the assem- 
bly, but never authorized. 

The Directory, as its name imports, 
does not itself contain a form of prayer, 
but gives the outline of such a service 
as every minister is lei\ to himself to 
frame : a method which apparently 
ofiers some advantages, when the per- 
son officiating is possessed of any very 
peculiar talent for such compositions, 
but even then must always make tho 
congregation depend on his abilities in 
a way far beyond what is desirable ; but 
in the ordinary course of things, is liable 
to most serious objections, and must 
virtually tend to prevent all public de- 
votion, since either the individual will 
relinquish the plan of extempore com- 

Eosition, by constantly using a form of 
is own, (and this can hardly be ex- 
pected to be so good as one composed 
by persons selected for the purpose,) or 
his varying expressions will be apt to 
confuse the less enlightened part of his 
hearers. 
The points on which the Directory 
t2 
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essentially* differs from the service of 
the church of England are, that the 
lessons are read consecutively from 
Sunday to Sunday, and the Apocrypha 
is entirely omittcS. The use of spon- 
sors in baptism, and of the ring in mar- 
riage, is dispensed with ; in the visitation 
of the sick nothing is said of confession 
or absolution ; and the burial of. the dead 
is accompanied with no religious rite. 
The rules about ordination are peculiarly 
indefinite ; and the power vested in the 
hands of the presbytery seemed to lie 
Open to the admission of almost any one, 
provided he would take the covenant, 
and could satisfy his examiners of the 
evidence of his calling to the ministry, 
and of the grace of God which was m 
him. It is not, indeed, stated how this 
last particular is to be ascertained, and 
there must always be great danger of 
hypocrisy, when men become the wit- 
nesses of their own qualifications on 
points which admit of no definite proof. 

The chief peculiarity of the doctrinal 
works is the prominence with which 
the tenet of predestination is brought 
forward. The Confession* of Faith of 
the assembly, however, is not exactly 
the same as the Articles published by 
the parliament, for only a part of it was 
authorized by them.' 

§ 591. The recommendations of the 
assembly* with n»gard to church govern- 
ment, are imbodifd in a tract which has 
been mentioned as published among 
their other works, and which, though 
approved of by the church of Scotland, 
never received any authority from the 
parliament. According to this, the offi- 
cers of the church consist of pastors, 
teachers, other governors, and deacons. 
There seems no other differonce be- 
tween the two first, than as they mark 
out different duties of the same office. 
They constitute the only individuals 
who, m ordinary language, are called 
ministers, and are invested not only 

« The woT(l efsenfinlhf is used, since, nnder the 
directions given in ihe Directory, the church of 
England service might bo employed, except in 
the!>e particulars. 

« Ncal, iii. 320. 

• These works arc frequently to be met wifh in I 
a small 24mo. vol. neatly printed. The Solemn \ 
League and Covenant, o^ well as the former cove- ' 
nant, form a part of the same little book. The 
Directory is also printed in the appendix to Ncid, 
No. 8, p. Ixiii. 

« See ( 587. 



with the power of W$ASAf^ Imt oom- 
bine in their persona a jodicial aathof- 
ity, and, in conjunction with the elden, 
possess the right of expelling from the 
sacrament. It is in this that the chief 
difierenee consists between the episco- 
palian sjid presbyterian form of church 
government,* with regard to discipline 
over the larity. The minister of the 
church of England may exclade, for 
the time,* an offending brother from 
the sacrament; but then he is bound 
(within fourteen days, by tihe Rabfie 
introduced after the Savoy ConfereBce] 
to inform the bishop, who is to proceed 
against the offender ; so that it will be 
necessary for the clergyman so repel 
ling to have good grounds for all hi 
does, and to be able to prove Ida charge. 
Whereas, hy the preebytetian aatho^ 
ily, the minister, together with the lay 
elders, is the judge of the propriety of 
such excommunication, and it remains 
with the offending party to appeal to 
the higher tribunal of a superior court, 
of which the clergyman in question 
may happen to be an influential mem- 
ber ; at all events, the person expelled 
will have to prove the original excom- 
munication to have been wrong, and 
be subject to the onus probandi. ThWt 
whatever might have been the tyranny 
of bishops, the people would hare 
gained little by erecting a bishopric in 
evpry parish. The other governors, or 
lay elders, were to compose a kind of 
council for the pastor, and are copied 
from the institutions of the Jewisk 
church. Deacons^ were, in strict con- 
formity with their original appointment, 
persons selected to lake care of the tem- 
poral wants of the indigent, a sort of 
overseers of the poor.* 



^ In episcopal goTemment the bishop is jodga; 
in Presbyterian, the minister and elders. li lo 
episcopalian clergyman quarrel with any of bit 
parishioners, ho cannot excomnriQtiicaie tbsB 
without proving them suilty l>efare a court, ont 
which he has no control, aaid which has a cootisl 
over him. The presbytsrmn may c i commBa- 
cate propria jure, and tne putr excommuiieairi 
must appeal, and the appeal will, in each caw, it 
to a court of which the clergyman may beaiMB* 
her, and therefore a judge in his own came. Tli 
whole question of exoommumcaf ion is one of fi*st 
difficulty. Some good may arise from it in pre- 
venting scandal ; but very little with resard ts iki 
oflending party. See Bazter*s own Life. 1 91 

' Rubric for the Lord's Supper. 

' Acts vi. 

" For further particuhuns concerning the pni^ 
terian discipline, see % 587, and a note m Ripitf 
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i 509. Thk Ibfm of chureh gfoyera- 
ment was nowliere established except 
in Lfondon and Lancashire, and was 
nerer invested with such authority as 
its friends demanded, since an ultimate 
appeal lay to the parliament. This was 
rendered absolutely necessary from the 
power which the church would other- 
wise have possessed, and which, had it 
been allowed to exert all the civil influ- 
ence of which it was capable, might 
haTo proved as tyrannical to the repub- 
lic aa it did to James I.« while he was 
subjected to its sway in Scotland. It 
is curious to observe the earnestness 
with which its advocates attacked this 
rettrietive check, which the parliament 
won wise enough never to take off. 
The assembly of divines petitioned 
against il ; the Scotch sent commission- 
ers and remonstrated,; but the amend- 
ments of the latter were burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman, and 
the assembly were informed that they 
had incurred a praemunire, by discuss- 
ing subjects which were not proposed 
to them by the Houses, and were re- 
qnested to prove, from Scriptdre, that 
the authority which they claimed was 
a ju9 divinum, and clearly established 
by the word of God. We have before 
seen the probable argument in favour 
of episcopacy,^ which, if not perfectly 
convincing, is at all events much 
stronger than that for the presbytery, 
inasmuch as the voice of all authentic 
history concurs in establishing the fact, 
that at an early period bishops were a 
distinct order in the church, a point 
which the other party can never esta- 
blish in favour of presbyterian ff(/vern- 
ment without them. And thougn these 
queries ^ule jure divino^** were an- 
swered by some individual ministers 
assembled at Sion College, yet they 
remained with the assembly without an 
answer, till the whole fabric was de- 
stroyed by the prevalence of independ- 
ency. 

$ 898. The tendency of the system 
of tho independents was such, that un- 
der it no established religion could exist 
in the state, since every teacher, who 



ii. 297 ; printed also in NcaK iii. 323; or the bar- 
den of iflBachar, printed in the PbcBniz, ii. 260. 
There is a Compendium of the Laws of the 
Charch of Sooilaod, publiahed 1830, in Edin- 
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not deficient in life and good mo- 
fals, might assemble a congregation 
wherever he pleased ; and every so- 
ciety, having the means of excluding 
an offensive member from its commu- 
nion, might be deemed a church to all 
intents and purposes. Any member 
of any religious community, who was 
ejected from one society, might enrol 
himself in another ; so that the coercive 
dii(cipline of the church was reduced to 
a mere nothing. It must be remem- 
bered that the church of England pos- 
sesses in the bishops' courts a very 
considerable authority for the reforma- 
tion of manners ; that, at the period of 
which we are speaking, this was con- 
stantly exercised ; and that the Court 
of High Commission, by supporting and 
aiding the minor courts, and sometimes 
by superseding their authority, ren- 
dered the ecclesiastical discipline for- 
midable, and in some cases oppressive. 
In the presbyterian rovemment the 
authority was placed m lower hands, 
but by no means diminished ; and in 
both cases, civil punishments were the 
consequence of neglecting ecclesiastical 
censures. The point at issue, then, on 
the part of the independents was, whe- 
ther there should be any coercive disci- 
pline at all ; and it was perhaps natural, 
that an army, which had conquered the 
king, shoulcl not quietly surrender them- 
selves to the rule of their priests. Reli- 
gion, real or pretended, had contributed 
much to preserve the discipline of the 
army ; and they who in the field guided 
the sword of the flesh, took upon them 
in the camp to use that of the Spirit, so 
that almost all the good officers of the 
parliament army became, by degrees, 
great preachers. The presbyterian 
form of church government is very 
republican, and it was partly from this 
reason that the republican party in 
the state favoured its establishment, 
though they never allowed it to possess 
an authority independent of themselves. 
When the army had subdued the king, 
the republicans wished them to lay 
down their arms; but, in the division 
of spoil among robbers, it is difficult to 
say nay to him who has the power in 
his own hands. The presbyterian mi- 
nistry favoured the form of government 
which was best suited to themselves, 
and which their party deemed the legi- 
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timate authority of the eduntry ; but the 
army, with their preachers, were ready 
to say, ill spiritual as well as temporal 
concerns, *« Who shall be lord over us ?'* 
It is impossible, as it was b^ore ob- 
served, to state the exact nature of in- 
dependency;^ every separate church 
may vary, but the principle of it is to 
destroy the existence of any priesthood 
B\ aU* The presbyterian establishment 
continued till the Restoration, though 
it was shorn of its glory, and the bonds 
of its union and strength were broken. 

The only place where the independ- 
ents* had the power of establishing a 
ohurch government of their own was 
in Wales; but what was there done, 
wa^ accompanied with so much mani- 
fest dishonesty, that it can be hardly 
admitted as a specimen of their princi- 
ples.' 

$ 604. Liberty of conscience was the 
aim of the independents, who wished 
also to subject the ministry to the power 
of the state. They may be identified 
with the army to a certain degree, as 
the presbyterians became the same body 
with the republicans ; and the struggle 
which remained lay between these two 
confederate bands. The king, by sur- 
rendering himself to the Scotch, who 
were combined with the presbyterians, 
became indirectly the prisoner of the 
parliament, till the army got possession 
of him through the violent seizure of 
his person by Cornet Joyce : both these 
parties possessed many individuals- who 
were anxious to restore tranquillity by 
re-establishing a limited monarchy ; but 
the violent partisans, who ruled their 
several proceedings, could hardly hope 
for safety, if the king were restored, 
and must at all events have lost that 
influence which they had acquired. 
Anxious, therefore, for the destruction 
of Charles, the difficulty which re- 
mained consisted in the means whereby 
this object might be efiected. The his- 
tory of his escape from Hampton Court 
is so enveloped in obscurity, that the 
utmost we can do is to conjecture the 
real cause of it. The leaders of the 
army, who had for the time treated 
him with considerable civility, now 
wished for his death, and for a pre- 



1 Ned, iv. 172. 

a Walker't SnfieringBof the Clergy, i. 147—169. 
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text on which tbay might found thenr 
change of conduct towards him: for 
this purpose they alarmed his fears, 
and facilities for his escape were afford- 
ed to his friends, of which U^ey 4ook 
advantage ; while the general vigilancy 
of their guards made the flight from 
the kingdom almost impossible. It 
was thus, perhaps, that he left Hamp- 
ton Court without the knowledge of 
the army, but was deceived in the 
hopes of finding a ship ready to convey 
him away. It was thus that he fell into 
the hands of the governor of Carisbrook 
castle, and was detained as a prisoner 
till his removal for trial. It was neces- 
sary for Cromwell that the king should 
be removed. It was necessary for the 
army that they should not allow the 
king, by joining with the republican 
party, to annihilate the influence of the 
soldiery; and they cared perhaps less 
for the fate of Charles than for their 
own interests: had he escaped, they 
would have little regarded it, provided 
he did not join the parliament and the 
republicans. 

$ 505. The moderate republicans 
foresaw their danger, and were anxious 
to re-establish the king.^ The Scotch 
would have consented to his restoration, 
because they perceived the risk they 
ran of failing a prey to the Bjpi^lish 
government, whatever it might VSTand 
they were ready to adopt either loyalty 
or rebellion, provided their own inte- 
rests were promoted. But Charles be- 
lieved that the episcopal government 
of the church was the one which the 
apostles had established, and he had 
sufiTeted too much by taking one false 
step (the death of Lord StraflTord*) ever 
to adventure his soul on another act 
which was in direct violation of his 
principles. Had Charles consented to 
adopt the presbyterian form of church 
government, the party which was treat- 
ing with him might possibly have been 
strong enough to restore him to a nomi- 
nal throne ; at least he had good reason 



< Many of those who had contributed to this 
catastrophe, now saw the lensths into which tbef 
had been earned, and exerted themselves to hin- 
der the event when it was too late. Forty-seven 
of the presbyterian ministers in London presented 
a petition to General Fairfax and his council of 
war, wherein they boldlif and plainly rebuked • ■ 
victorious army, and pomted out the viUany m 
their proceedings. (Collier, ii. 859.) 
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to believe this, and his resistance on 
this point obviously led to his death. 
The decision of the king on this ques- 
tion was by no means the effect of ob- 
stinacy, but of a thorough conviction, 
arising from a very perfect understand- 
ing of the argument. He was twice 
engaged in the dispute, and it fortu- 
nately happens that his papers are 
preserved. 

In the first, Mr. Henderson,* who 
was deemed a learned and a moderate 
presbyterian, was sent to satisfy the 
ting's doubts, while he was prisoner in 
the Scotch army at Newcastle, (May 
89-^uly 16th, 1646.) The arguments 
of the king are nearly those which are 
before stated, ($ 460 ;| the answer of 
Henderson appears to oe SLpetUioprin- 
cmi, and an avoiding of the question. 
There is not throughout a single argu- 
ment on the jus divinum of presbyte- 
lian ordination ; (that is, an argument 
to ahow that episcopal ordination is not 
as conaistent with the word of God as 
piesbyterian ;) and this was what they 
virtually maintained in their sermons 
when they attacked episcopacy. The 
ar^anient really is this. The point is 
not settled in Scripture, the expressions 
of which are not contradictory to either 
hypothesis ; the prcsbyterian hypothe- 
su flRSBConsistent with ecclesiastical his- 
lorj^ which hypothesis therefore is the 
most probable T All Henderson says 
is« It is not settled in Scripture. Tra- 
dition is inadmissible into theological 
■Tgument, or the papists must carry 
the day." Episcopacy has obviously 
4oae much harm to religion ; therefore 
it ought to be cast out. Had he been 

E* aaing for the reform of episcopacy, 
argument would have been good, 
*^ therefore it ought to be reformed.** 
One query of the king received no an- 
swer ;* VIZ. : What warrant is there in 
the word of God for subjects to endea- 
vour to force their king*s conscience, 
and to make him alter laws against his 

wiiir 

The discussion at Newport* (Sept. 18, 



I Kins CImrlef I. Works. 75—90. 

1 This is a poeition which the member of the 

jiharoh of England woald never grant. We are 

'ft^y to meet the Roman Catholics on the ground 

'*' tradition, when the meaning of that term is 

hily settled. 

I Letter, i. 76. _^ 

4 King CbarlM's Works. 619-646. 



1648) is mora fully drawn an, on the 
side of episcopacy, inasmucn as his 
majesty was here assisted by Usher, 
Sanderson, Sheldon, and Duppa, where- 
as in the other case all was done by 
himself : the presbyterian argument is 
well stated, but labours under the same 
difHculty ; it avoids the real question. 
That in favour of episcopacy is not 
perhaps so sound as the king's at New- 
castle; they assert that episcopacy' 
may be sufficiently proved from Holy 
Scripture ; a position which a presby- 
terian would indubitably deny ; and 
which cannot probably be carried be- 
yond the point that it is in no wise in- 
consistent, but rather agrees with the 
account there given of the church of- 
ficers. Charles does not insist on the 
divine right, but puts these three ques- 
tions," to which no answer was made : 
1. Did Christ and his apostles appoint 
any one form of church government ? 
3. If so, may this be changred by hu- 
man authority? 3. Was this govern- 
ment episcopal or presbyterian f' 

» letter, ill. 2, 616. 

' Letter, iii. 9, 620, and 646. 

7 'I'hc whole question of episcopacy, w debated 
by the prcsbytcrians, is frcqiiciiily confused, from 
not distinguishing between the order of bishoRS 
and their jurisdiction. If it be granted that 
bishops are a distinct order, it docs not follow 
that they nre to be the sole governors in the 
church. I'hey arc so. perhaps, too much in the 
church of England, and the rcitult lins l>ccn, not 
that they now tyrannixc over the inferior clergy, 
as in the early days of the church of Kngiand, for 
in the present times the furoc of public opinion 
will Bufificiontly prevent this ; but that ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline among the clcrsnr has been destroved 
by the counteraction arising from the risk of tneir 
lyrannixing. Bishops, in most coses, where a 
clergymen is concerned, are by law the tola 
judges, (at least their courts are, and the world 
does not know that a bishop's court is not the 
same thing as a bishop.) I'hey are forced there- 
fore to shrink from tfic apncnrance of being un- 
just, and tlicy may more trulv perhaps be accused 
of not exerting the power wlncn they possess. In 
many cases the expcni>e of doing their duty is eo 
enormous, and the difficulty of proving charges, 
though notorious, so great, that he must be very 
ignorant of human nature who hastily passes cen- 
sure on bishopA in this particular. If a certain 
number of clergymen^ chosen independently of 
the bisliop, were appfunted as his assessors and 
council, murh of the personal responsibility would 
be taken off. and the opinion of the public would 
support ecclesiastical discipline, whereas it is now 
frequently arrayed against it on most false grounds. 
(See some observations on this head in p. 34 ^ 
Church Reform, by a Churchman.) Something 
of this sort is directed in the 31st Canon with re- 
gard to ordinations \ though, perhaps, it has hardly 
ever been pmciically adopted bv any bishop. 
Here, according to our canon, the powtr oTa 
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The whole of these two discussions 
it well worthy the attention of any one 
who- is tnzious to examine into this 
point, and will leave on the mind of 
the reader a strong impression of the 
goodness and sense of the king. He 
seems to have comprehended the ques- 
tion fully, and to have acted upon it 
honestly, though it cost him his crown 
and his life. For when no concessions 
could he ohtained from him, the party 
who wished for his death hecame suffi- 
ciently strong to perpetrate the mur- 



biahop is limited ; for he ought not to ordain with- 
out the presence of the dean, archdeacon, and 
two prebendaries, or at least four parsons, masters 
of arts, and allowed preachers ; nor (35) without 
tbe candidates having been previously examined 
in the presence of at least three of them : a step 
which would greatly diminish the odium of reject- 
ing candidates for orders. The neglect of this 
canon has not been to render bishops arbitrary in 
rejecting candidates for orders, but to admit im- 
proper persons into the church. In manv cases 
the freenold of a clergyman is implic4iica in the 
question of his conduct, and God forbid that any 
man's propetl^ in England should bo left un- 
guarded; but It is surely but fair to the flocks 
over whom we are appointed to watch, that if wc 
neglect our duty, ana can be convicted brforc a 
jury of our fellow l)ene6ced clergymen, wc 
should be removable by law, without entailing 
a vast expcHRe on the bishop, who only dot's h'\» 
duty in dismissing an offending clergyman. The 
presbyterian church obviously possesses the ad- 
vantage in point of discipline; but there is no 
reason why these advantages should not be trans- 
planted into a church wTiich shall at the same 
retain the apostolic order of bishops. Archbishop 
Usher's (^ 585) plan would have combined many 
of the advanteges of these two forms of govern- 
ment ; and probably the only hopes which wo mn 
reasonably entertain of ever seeing ecclcsiostical 
discipline over the clergy effectually re-establij>hcd, 
(which God of his great merry grant,) must arise 
from adopting something of this sort. A bishop, 
who was disposed to do so, might introduce much 
without any change of the laws ; for the con»ii- 
tution of our parish offices, rural deancricsi, arrhi- 
diaconal and episcopal visitations, are all founded 
upon a principle which, while it made the bij>hop 
the heau and source through which the jurisdic- 
tion of the church was derived from the thntnc, 
presumed that much of this auihoritv was excr- 
daed by the united influence of the clergy tbem- 
■elves, who would thus become the guardians 
and judges of the conduct of their brethren. 
(Herbert, in his Country Parson, ch. xix. p. 62, 
considers visitations as clergy councils.) Th6 
churchwardens and sidesmen form a sort oi a 
pariah council for the clergyman; the dean-rural 
WBB formerly the overseer of his deanery. The 
visitations might answer the purposes of peculiar 
and general assemblies of the diocese, while the 
eonvocation might form a national synod. All 
biit the last might, to a certain degree, be esta- 
blished in his own diocese by any bishop who 
choeo it. 

Tbe kingdom has, for the last two hundred 
years, been making rapid strides in every species 
of improvement, and a corresponding alteration in 
th« laws on erery lubject has taken place : during 



der; and he was brought to a mock 
trial, which exhibited his patience, his 
Christianity, and the injustice of his 
oppressors; and his death sealed the 
testimony of his uprightness as a roan. 
$ 590. Charles had the misfortune of 
being educated in a political school little 
likely to enable him to see the line of 
policy which it was wise for him to 
adopt. When the majority of the in- 
fluential part of society have made up 
their minds as to the necessity of any 
alteration in the government, prudent 



this period, nothing baa been remedied in the 
church ; a few acts of parliament have reguhied 
some of its temporal concemsj and obviattd some 
evils, but the clergy have never been allowed 
ofHcially to state the disadvantages under which, 
as a bodv politic, we labour ; or to aaggeic tbi 
methods by which these evils might probably be 
cured ; and if the temper of the mass of chmdi- 
men be little suited to enter on such discussioiit, 
as is sometimes asserted ; if there be greater M 
in discussins the question of aheraiions tban io 
continuing the abuses under which we liboor; 
the fault IS attributable chiefly to those who have 
long closed our national assembly, and to tbe 
waiit of discipline which the circumstances of oar 
country have created. The state of the cfavrdi 
of England at present is that of a perfect toleniioa 
of religious opinioris, co-existent with anestahldb- 
mcnt ; a form, under God's providence, probably 
the most likely to foster real Christianity ; bit 
the temporal advantages whi<'h the catabliMment 
possesses are, perhaps, more than count erbabnoed 
by the total inability of our church to regabte 
any thing within herself, and the great wint of 
discipline over the clergy. (We roust eicrpi, 
indeed, that which public opinion has estabbbed.) 
In those points which are regulated by acti of 
parliament, the odium of putting them in force ie 
thrown on the bishop alone, when freqwnilf 
there is no such necessity; while the absurd at- 
ture of our ecclesiastical laws renders every ipe- 
cies of discipline over the loiiy not only nugatoryi 
but, when it is exercised, frequently unchri^nui 
ridimiloufl, and in many cases very oppressive. la 
all this, the fault is not in tbe clergy ; but, aha« 
wc bear the btainc, arc made obnoxious to rr- 
pronch. for faults among ourselves M-hicb there is 
no power to punish : afid liable to censure on ac- 
count of laws which ought to have bf«n tbre- 
gaied long ago. but over which the clergy have 
no control. A.s to pc'rlepia5)tical disi ipline owf 
the laity, it ran hardly exist where universal dis- 
scnr is tolerated ; and it may be a great qoesiioB, 
whether, in the prissent staie of society, iti it- 
C8tahlishn)cni would promote tlie canse of vitil 
religion ; a clergyman who does his duty my 
n>prove in private an erring broi her; may waia* 
may admonii^h him of his faults; nnd it maybe 
doubted whether any other authority is wisely ia* 
trusted to us ; whether the temptation toovenHp 
our duly, from persimal consiacrations, roayM^ 
more tlinn outweigh the probable good eflecf of 
I such power. As it is at present, ezcomimuBca* 
I lion bears with it such tcmble civil penalties, tbtf 
I it can hardly be used in a Christian maiuMr* 
I With regard to discipline among ouradTCSr 
I there can be no doubt that it is much wanted; 
I and may God grant it us, aa it shall aeem good 
I to him I 
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concession may disarm innovation of its 
Tiolence, may counteract its ill effects, 
and may guide the stream of opinion, 
though nothing can arrest it. The same 
stream may thus produce fertility as it 
passes, wmch, if left to the direction of 
the thoughtless and wicked, who form 
a large portion of every society, would 
have produced all the evils which the 
most fearful could anticipate. The 
people of Elngland had come to the de- 
cision, that they had the right of taxing 
themselves, and of being governed by 
law.* The friends of the court dreaded 
to admit the first, and were unable to 
concede the latter, unless the first were 
previously fi^ranted ; and Charles, hav- 
mg learnt from his father that the only 
source of legitimate power lay in the 
crown, regarded all opposition as a spe- 
cies of rebellion, and tried to govern 
without parliaments. A general com* 
bination was formed against the court ; 
the court was composed of many un- 
wise, of many dishonest individuals, and 
when it came to act against the people, 
it was inadequate to the task. A church- 
man at the head of the ministry tried to 
excite the church in defence of the sup- 
posed rifi^hts of the crown, but he had 
Sreviously divided that body by his en- 
eavours to promote his own theolo- 
gical party ; and while the more digni- 
fied part of the establishment generally 
aided with the king, there was a strong 
party who were ^willing and ea^er to 
humble the superior members of their 
own order, whom they regarded as their 
oppressors,, and to destroy the higher 
omces in the church, and those prefer^ 
ments from the attainment of which they 
found themselves excluded on account 
of religious opinions, which the govern- 
ing ascendancy deemed unorthodox. 

$ 597. When the first parliament of 
1640 was assembled, good men had 
reasonably formed great hopes from its 
moderation and prudence, and its disso- 
latipn was accompanied with the uni- 
▼ersal sorrow of the ^ell-affected ; the 



^f ^Tbis is ID fact the aubetance of the petition of 
lighta. (Ra^n, iL 270.) It ia there declared, That 
the right of impofdnff taxes belonsa to the parlia- 
mant ; that this had oeen infringe ; and that vio- 
lence had heen oifiered to the subject bj tmprisQO- 
ments. the quartering of soldiera on dnrere coun- 
ties, and issuing commissions of martial law. This 
was presented m 1688, and a viiy fsneral 
retunied toil. 



friends of the government saw no other 
hope than in assembling dovftbetf and 
no one could expect that mA a step 
could be free from great dangier. The 
violence of the Long Parliament soon 
drew from the affrighted court what 
might easily have satisfied its prede- 
cessor ; but the ease with which con- 
cessions were made, and the warmth of 
those who demanded them, convinced 
all who were thus implicated, that they 
could not trust to concessions so made, 
or secure their own personal safety, 
except by throwing down and trampling 
on the crown : and the want of confi- 
dence in the court which the country 
entertained, enabled them to do so. 
When subjects, begin to force a govern- 
ment, to yield is dangerous, to resist 
often impossible, and that which, if 
granted with a good grace, might have 
conciliated a large portion of the king- 
dom, became so inadeouate to satisfy 
those who had obtained it, that the very 
concession could on their part be guard.- 
ed only by further demands. The sole 
ground on which the conduct of the 
parliament can be justified, is, that they 
could not trust the promise and conces- 
sions of the king ; and if this could be 
established, they had no alternative but 
to submit their necks to the hazard of 
the block, or to take the militia into 
their own hands. It was so much their 
interest that a general opinion of the 
insincerity of Charles should prevail, 
that the fact of its prevailing does not 
at all prove its truth ; yet there is some 
strong evidence against the king. He* 
calb the advice for peace, given him 
by the two Houses assembled in Ox- 
ford, " the base and mutinous motions^* 
of his "mongrel parliament;" an ex- 
pression which, coupled with many 
others in his letters to the (jueen on the 
treaty at Uxbridge, makes it very ques- 
tionable how he might have acted, had 
he gained the superiority in the war* 
Yet, after all, these may be petulant 
terms, elicited by anger, or by tendet- 
ness to the prejudices of his wife, or he 
might have seen more deeply into the 
undoubted insincerity of the parliament; 
but it can hardly be imagined that ht 
would intentionally have violated those 
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bills, to which his assent was affixed ; 
and at all events the security of the 
people was better guarded by their 
power of refusing illegal supplies, than 
nis safety could have been secured, had 
the militia been in the hands of the par- 
Kament. The real danger seems to 
have consisted in the weakness of mind 
rather than in the dishonesty of Charles, 
for no one could trust that a determina- 
tion once formed might not be imme- 
diately changed. He had listened to 
the proposals of Strafford,* when that 
minister advised him to establish a per- 
fect tyranny, and had continued to trust 
him as his adviser; he had surrendered 
up the same man to the violence of his 
enemies, when he ought to have de- 
fended him ; and can we wonder that 
the world should be induced to believe 
that Charles wos not worthy to be 
trusted? It was probably this same 
want of firmness and self-confidence, 
which rendered the issue of the war so 
disastrous ; which first ruined the disci- 

Eline of his officers, and then exposed 
is army to defeats His failings led to 
a catastrophe which might probably 
have been avoided, had he been a worse 
man ; at least the evil day might longer 
have been delayed. His virtues were 
tried and exhibited by the difficulties 
and misfortunes to which he was sub- 
jected, and have gained him the appel- 
lation of a martyr." Had he lived when 
the constitution was more fully esta- 
blished, he would probably have proved 
a constitutional and good king ; had he 
lived when the country was less pre- 
pared to assume its share in the govern- 
ment of itself, he might have been 
found a better king than his father ; as 

> Ludlow*8 Mem. iii. 322, or third edit. 262. 

' It is perhaps unfortunate that this appellation 
should ever have been aflized by auihonty. He 
was in one sense a martyr to the defence of the 
church of England, and in his death exhibited 
strong proofs of his sincere Christianity. Nor is 
it less to be lamented that the observance of the 
fifth of November, the thirtieth of January, and 
the twenty-ninth of May, has not been legally dia- 
oontinued, since it can only have the effect of pro- 
tracting animosities and continuing P&rty feeung, 
which It should bo the office of a wisegovemment 
to^ destroy as much as possible. The services 
might be changed by the crown ; they are not 
sanctioned by an v act of parliament. It is curious 
that Sancroft, wno drew up the office for the thir- 
tieth of January, uses, in a letter to his father 
written at the tmie, expressions more strong than 
any which he has introdoced mto the services. 
a#»>ir43.) 



it was, his weakness lost him his crown 
and life, while his firmness prevented 
the church of England from being swal- 
lowed up by fanaticism, or changed to 
a Presbyterian form ; a fate which would 
probably have attended her, had he 
^ coalesced wUi either the army or the 
republicans* 

In this great struggle, when the vir- 
tues, vices, and energies of every man 
were put to the severest test, there are 
few whose history will bear more near 
inspection than that of this virtuous man. 
There were others who were wiser, 
better, and neater, but his faults were 
the errors of a judgment which did not 
sufficiently rely on itself, and followed 
the prejudices in which he had been 
brought up, or which were instilled into 
him by others ; his virtues were his own, 
and tne fruit of his sincerie religion. 
There is perhaps no ^ater proof of the 
honesty of his intentions, than the fact* 
that the best vindication of him whidi 
his friends could publish after the Re- 
storation, consisted in an authentic copy 
of his letters, speeches, and pubh'c acts. 

$ 598. Something has been alieadj 
said with regard to the sufTerings of the 
clergy, who were on both sides exposed 
to great cruelty. Those evils which the 
friends of the parliament endured, were 
generally the rudeinsults of unauthorized 
violence. The lan^age of the loytl 
party^ had applied tne name of puritan 
to those who would not conform in 
church matters, and the rabble, taking 
up the term, comprehended under it aU 
wno were disposed to greater strictnea 
in life or preaching, and who thus became 
the objects of popular odium^ when the 
fury of the war let looSe the multitude 
against every one who had any thing to 
lose. This circumstance drove many 
persons to join the parliament, who bid 
otherwise no inclination to take any pait 
in the war. The sufferings of the royal- 
ists arose from illegal acts of tyrannj, 
carried on under the semblance ofjustiee, 
in which the evil passions of individnab 
were allowed to imbitter penalties in 
themselves sufficiently grievous. It 
must be granted that the parUamenU 
when they had recourse to arms, coaU 
not in prudence allow the loyalist deigf 
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to retain their situations as teachers, but 
the means which they took to dispossess 
them were rery unwarrantable. They 
who sat as jud^es^ were often the pro- 
moters of the charges which they were 
to investigate, were frequently incom- 
petent to such offices, and justly sus- 
pected of receiving money from the 
prisoners who were brought before them, 
as well as from those who succeeded to 
the vacant benefices. The accusations* 
which were made against the clergy 
were, besides offences of a moral nature, 
generally the observance of ceremonies, 
and malignancy ; and it is wonderful 
that in such a scrutiny no more instances 
of vicious lives and conversations are 
recorded.* In the cases adduced by 
Walker, some of the clergy are charged 
with rery ridiculous crimes; with de- 
serting their cures, for instance, when 
the parliament had driven them away. 
One is blamed* for singing a most ma- 
lignant psalm, another for reading^ a 
most malignant chapter ; for walking in 
kis garden on a Sunday; because his 
dog caught a hare on a Sunday. But 
wbn the ordinance for taking the cove- 
Bant was passed, (Feb. ^, 1 (M4,) and. 
the use of the Directory enjoined, (Jan. 
8i 1646,) these two handles of ejection*' 
mperseaed the necessity of any othor, 
iiid the task of sequestration became 
plain. ' The class of witnesses wlio were 
admitted, consisting of offended pari^th- 
ioners or informers encouraged by the 
committee ; the fact, that at first these 
witnesses were not examined on oath, 
that they were not confronted vi'ith the 
accused, for fear of discouraging them, 
that they were often received without 
•ny scrutiny^ — all mark a dishonesty of 
intention on the part of the parliament, 
which the necessity of the case may ac- 
count for, but can by no means excuse. 
The parliament pretended to advocate 
the cause of the subject, and they were 
guilty of gross and unnecessary acts of 
oppression. What could be more arbi- 
tnry than to compel men who had long 
nsea and admired the Common Prayer 



I Wallier*s Sufieriiiss, 80, 90—94. 

« Ibid. 97—103: 

'. White, chairman of the commiitco. published 
■•A Century of Scandalous Mi isUT^" or the a<r- 
cnnt of the hundred worst coses which he could 
nlaeL I hare never aeen it. 

« Walker. 83. • Ibid. 93. « Ibid. 106. 

' Neal*s PnritwM, iiL 106. 



Book, to desist from its use? to force 
men to take the covenant, who had been 
bred up in episcopacy, and helieved in 
the sacred nature of its institution ? In 
July, 1646," when there was some ap- 
pearance that the parliament and the 
army would quarrel, the ejected clercry 
presented an ineffectual petition to me 
Ling and Sir Thomas Fairfax, statins', 
**that they have been put out of their 
freeholds by the arbitrary power of com- 
mittees, whose proceedings have usually 
been by no rule of any known law, but 
by their own wills ; of whose orders no 
record is kept, nor scarce any notes or 
memorials whereby it may appear when, 
by whom, or for what, your petitioners 
are removed ;" and then recapitulating 
some of the before-mentioned hardships. 

The provision which was made for the 
families of those who were ejected, was, 
after some delay, settled at a fifth of 
their preferment ; but this was assigned 
with many restrictions, and frequently 
obtained with much difhculty ;' nor does 
it appear to have been ever extended to 
the members of cathedral churches* 
The want of any abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of these committees has ren- 
dered the task of estimating the numbers 
of those who were ejected exceedingly 
difiicult ; but the attempt has been made 
by C^auden, who states it as his opinion 
that between six and seven thousand 
clergjmen were ejected. Walker's*® cal- 
culation goes higher, but these compu- 
tations are probably much beyond the 
truth." 

§ o'.K). The accounts respecting the 
universities" are much more ample. In 
1G42, Lord Holland obtained an order 
from the House of Lords, which was 
backed by one from the earl of Essex, 
that the property of the university of 
Cambridge should be respected : the 
place, however, had been already ran- 
sacked; and subsequently, in conse- 
quence of the loyahy exhibited by many 
of the members, who sent assistance in 
money and plate to the king, Oliver 



8 Walker. 145. » Ibid. 100. »« Ibid. 199. 

" Tbe ground of ihi<) probability is. that Gao- 
den*s calculation is founded on his assertion, that 
"one-lialf the clergy wore seques'ered." No 
very certain datum; and the index in Walker 
contains only 1337 nannes. and some of these 
occur twice. 'l*he number 8000 is derived from 
White, the author of the Contary. 
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OlromweU came down there, and the 
tewn was conrerted into a i^arrisQn for 
the seven associated counties; a step 
which exposed the academicians to every 
species of minor oppression, an annoy- 
ance which was not at ail discouraged by 
those in authority. 

In Jantiary, 1648, the regulation of the 
unirersity was committed to the earl of 
Manchester, and ample powers were put 
into his hands. He commenced his 
operations by ejecting all who were 
absent, and who did not appear within 
twelve days, (a period of time too short 
even to summon many of them,) and 
proceeded to get rid of all whom he dis- 
Uked, by proposing to them the covenant 
for their acceptance. It is supposed 
that between five and six hundrea were, 
during the rebellion, ejected from this 
university alone. In filling the vacant 
places, statutes and oaths were disre- 
garded, and in some cases fellowships 
were left altoc^ether void, while all who 
were admitted to any situation were ex- 
amined by the assembly. The favour 
which was afterwards shown to Cam- 
bridge was granted for the purpose of 
establishing a rebellious university, since 
the parliament had early discovered that 
the university, as it was, would never 
rebel. 

$ 600. (a. d. 1647.) Oxford, during 
the continuance of the war, had fur- 
nished the court with a safe and OOiir 
fbrtable retreat ; it had been fortified n 
1644, and surrendered not till the go- 
vernor had received an order to that 
efiect from the king, who was then a 
prisoner with the Scotch. The members 
of the university and citizens had borne 
arms in the royal cause, and the terms 
which were obtained were at least ho- 
nourable to her defenders ; but the day 
of visitation at length arrived. 

In order to pave the way for the com- 
missioners,* seven divines, who were 
firiendly to the new order of things, were 
sent down, and were most reifular in 
preaching at St. Mary's, while the sober 

£art of the university retired to St. 
lary Magdalen church. They opened 
also ^ place for theological disputation, 
which was nicknamed <'the scruple- 
shop,*' and there met with much dis- 
turbance from one Erbury, an inde- 

> WaUier't Sofieringt, ll^ I 



Sendent, who silenced the pre tb y te tiaa 
ivines, by asking them, ** py what a«* 
thority they taught ?" for they dared not 
confess their episcopal ordination, and 
had no other to adduce. When the 
commissioners of visitation were ap- 
pointed, (May 1,) the university put forth 
reasons why they could not assent to the 
covenant and its appendages, a tract 
which was chiefiy drawn up by Sander- 
son and Zouch, and printed in the ap- 
pendix to the small edition of Walton's 
Life of Sanderson.^ It is a bold and 
unanswerable pamphlet, and distinctly 
tells the parliament, in respectful terms, 
that they were *• usurpers and tyrants." 
and that " the members of the university 
neither could nor would obey them." 
The reception with which the commis- 
sioners met, corresponded with this be- 
ginning. They found their authority 
despised and themselves ridiculed, and 
could do nothing till the arrival (Sept. 
27) of a new commission in the king's 
name. Fell, dean of Christ Church, 
who was then vice-chancellor, and the 
other heads, when they appeared before 
the commissioners, demanded their au- 
thority ; and when the commission was 
shown, they questioned its authenticity. 
The most obnoxious opponents, how- 
ever, were by degrees sent prisoners to 
London ; but the commissioners did not 
find themselves able to eflTect their pur- 
pose, till they were supported by a 
guard of soldiers ; and even then Mrs. 
Fell would not quit the deanery at Christ 
Church, but sat still in her chair till she 
was lifted bodily into the quadrangle. 
The orders which were inserted by the 
commissioners in the buttery-book at 
Christ Church, were next morning found 
to have been erased by the students, and 
every step which they made was gained 
merely by force. • They expelled from 
the university five hundred and forty- 
eight inferior members' who rejected 
their authority, and were only driven 
out by the interference of a file of sol- 
diers. Most of these suffered great 
misery, and continued faithful in their 
loyalty; and from their numbers, and 
the influence which educated men can- 
not fail to possess, may probably have 



' There is a full abstract of it in Collier, ii. 849; 
it is printed at lenffth in the 8to. edition of Wid- 
ton's Lives, Oxfora, 1884, at the end. 
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greatly asBisted m adyancing the Betto- 
xation* 

Many of those who filled up the 
vacancies thus created were hrought 
from Cambridge, where they had re- 
sided since the regulation in 1643; 
but the best places fell to the lot of the 
visitors. . The university, when new- 
modelled, became bounteous of her 
honours, conferring degrees on the 
chief instruments of the rebellion, and 
subsequently electing Oliver Cromwell 
as their chancellor. It might have been 
expected, that the persons^ now intro- 
duced into the two universities would 
have corrupted the soil so eflfectually 
as to have prevented the growth of any 
ffoodly plants for a long season; but 
Uie Biestoration found them as full of 
sound learning and piety as of obedi- 
ence and dutv ; a fact which leads us 
to conclude that the description of the 



Crsons then introduced, as given oy 
ird Clarendon, must be much over* 
charged. Nor must it in fairness be 
forgotten, that the names' of Ward and 
of Wallis were then added to our uni- 
versity, that the Royal Society sprung 
from her misfortunes, and that orientiu 
literature' never flourished more than 
during the usurpation. It is by exam* 
ining circumstances such as these that 
we discover the real importance of 
sound learning and of establishments 
for religious education ; for be it ever 
remembered, that the royal cause found 
nowhere more determined and active 
friends than in Christ Church; and 
that South,^ when as monitor he read 
the Latin prayers in Westminster 
school, on the day of the execution of 
Charles I., prayed publicly for his 
murdered sovereign. 
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$ eOl. (January 31, 1649.) Tn his- 
tory of England during the usurpation, 
is more or less the general history of a 
country which has thrown down legiti- 
mate authority instead of reforming it : 
and corresponds with everv reformation 
which has been carried on hy the people 
alone. It is a struggle for political 
power on the part of those who have 
Deen oppressed, who misuse their au- 
thority when they have acquired it, 
and drive the nation to wish again for 
the government which they had previ- 
ously cast out. The necessity of refer 
mation will he first visible to tho^e who 
sulSer most hy existing abuses, and the 



> Ckisiidon, ft. 74. 



desire of it, therefore, must spring from 
the people ; but it can hardly produce 
good unless it be managed by the upper 
orders, by men who are so situated as 
to perceive the advantage of institutions 
which, however useful in themselves* 
have become, from mismanagement, lia- 
ble to serious objections. Tne charges 
raised against such establishments are 
often so peculiarly apparent to those 
who are most injured by them, and so 
exaggerated in their eyes, that they 
cannot estimate the benefits which 
might be derived from their proper use. 
The desire of correcting real evils had, 
in the beginning of the struggle, not 



s Neal's Puritans, m. S96. 
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only combined a large portion of the 
most valuable individuals in the nation, 
but had concentrated the good wishes 
of the majority of those who took no 
outward share in the contest. The 
necessity of any war, and its commence- 
ment, may perhaps be attributed to the 
unwillin^ess of the court to reform 
abuses tjll it was too late ; but when 
the parliament took up arms, many 
honest friends of liberty conscientiously 
joined the king. The strength of the 
nation, however, still sided with their 
representatives, and the heroic devotion 
and gallantry of some of the royalists 
was overpowered as much by the errors 
and selfishness of their friends as by the 
energies of their adversaries. When 
the monarchy was subdued, the presby- 
terians and moderate party wished to 
re-establish it upon certain conditions ; 
but the interests of those who had 
learned their own influence and who 
hoped to raise themselves in the general 
ruin, prevented the adoption of any 
moderation. The army had conquered 
the king, and the republic was m the 
hands of the army, that is, of those who 
knew how to govern and direct it. The 
views of these persons were naturally 
turned towards such policy as was likely 
to render themselves powerful, and a 
state of confusion was that which they 
must have desired. 

$ ()02. Cromwell knew that some 
successful fi^eneral must be the governor 
of England, and he put himself at the 
head of the Irish army, where his suc- 
cess surpassed all that he could have 
himself expected. The campaign was 
that of an experienced general at the 
head of a veteran army, opposed by 
men who were unskilled in war and 
devoid of resources for carrying it on. 
His progress was marked with extreme 
cruelty towards the natives, and was so 
rapid that the whole country was virtu- 
ally reduced, when the affairs in Scot- 
land during the next year demanded 
the presence of the general. When 
Fairfax refused to take the command 
against the presbyterians and Scotch, 
he placed Cromwell at the head of the 
military force of the repubb'c, and the 
victory at Dunbar made him formidable 
to friends and foes. Charles II. had 
consented to try his fortunes in Scotland 
and to trust himself to the presbyterians, [ 



[Clur. XIV. 

who would not reeeiiv him till he had \ 
taken the covenant, and publicly ac- 
knowledged the sin of his father in 
marrying into an idolatrous family, and 
in sheddmg the blood which had already 
flowed during the war. (a. d. 1660.) 
As if the forced profession of what he 
did not believe, and a public act which 
made him dishonour his parents, were 
likely to render him a good king, or 
friendly to a body which had tyranni- 
cally imposed these conditions upon 
him ! but so it was, and so does selfish- 
ness ever defeat its own ends. Had 
the Scotch, at Dunbar, aroided an 
engagement with Cromwell, that gene- 
ral might probably have been obliged 
to retire with disgrace ; but, incited by 
their ministers, the Scotch gave up the 
advantages which they possessed and 
were totally defeated. (Sept. 3.) Upon 
this, Charles retired to the north, leav- 
ing Cromwell master of Edinburgh and 
the south, and was crowned at Scone 
on Jan. 1, 1651, finding himself treated 
more like a king after this reverse of 
fortune which oppressed his nominal 
friends. 

In the spring, the royal army took vp 
its position at Stirling, and when Crom- 
well had thrown himself into their rear, 
they marched as rapidly as they couU 
into England, where they were ulti- 
mately defeated at Worcester. (Sept. 
3.) The king indeed himself escaped, 
but the royal party was entirely broken. 

§ 603. Cromwell was now m reality 
the governor of England; but before 
he could put himself forward as invest- 
ed with this authority, it was necessary 
to make the army and the country dis- 
satisfied with the Long Parliament. This 
was far from a difficult task ; for their 
own selfish conduct had already ren- 
dered the act of their dissolution accept- 
able to most parties, and the necessity 
of increasing the navy during the war 
with Holland, (1652,'^ alarmed the army 
with the prospect or being disbanded. 
Had Cromwell called a free parliament, 
it is impossible to decide what might 
have been the result ; but nothing could 
be further from his intentions : he ap- 
pointed a parliament of his own nomi- 
nation, whose foolish proceedings^ made 



^ Cromwell probably called the Barebone ptr- 
liament for this very purpose. Nothing bat iIm 
neceant J of the caae ooald mtiafy the natioii wtk 
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tweir one more contented when the 
mask was ultimately thrown off, and 
he was installed (Dec. 16, 1653) as 
Protector of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. His successive mock-parlia- 
ments, and his finally relinauishing the 
hope of being king, which he had long 
fondly cherished, mark the spirit of 
liberty which still prevailed in the 
country, and prove the opposition 
which was raised against his authority, 
and the talent with which he conducted 
the government* His vigilance and 
. activity rendered him safe from every 
danger but that of assassination, and 
of this he was much afraid.^ 

$ 604. The secret of his government 
was, that he balanced parties against 
each other, without offending any. of 
them more than he could help; and 
that he chose men who were suited to 
the situations in which he placed them, 
and ready to co-operate in his plans. 
His object was that his government 
should be as strong as possible, and 
therefore it was his interest that it 
should be well conducted; but while' 
abilities advanced few under him, he 
selected those who would never ques-^ 
tion his commands, and zealously pro- 
mote his welfare ; and his own welfare 
was closely connected with the well- 
being of the country. Under such a 
man* this phm was productive of much 

his .appouUuMm ; bat when th^v nw that thb 
ptfluu^t was obviously aneqml to the task of 
fovermnf , and the choice teemed to lie between 
anarchv or a protector, reasonable men might pre- 
fer the- latter. In the Barebone parliament it was 
pat to the vote whether parish mmisters shoold be 
pot down; and though the motion was thrown 
out, many persons miffht be alarmed at the dan- 
ger in whicn the eatahushment was placed. (Bax- 
ter's Life. L 70.) This was exactly what Cromwell 
dss i rsd, that he might appear to come forward to 
save the natioo from thia dilemma. 

> The nominal copstitution which was esta-. 
bKshed by the instrument of government was as 
follows: A parliament shall be called every three 
vean by the protector; the firm, ^ Sept. 3, 1654. 
No psrwamept to be dissolved till it has been sit- 
ting five roonthf . Such bills as are oflered to the 
proteelor by the parliataent, if not confirmed by 
mm ID twenty dajrs, to be laws without him. Bm 
ooonefl shall not exceed twenty-one, nor be less 
than thhrteen. Immediately after the death of 
Cromwell the council shall choose another pro- 
tector before they rise. No protector after the 
prsoent shall he general of an army. The pro- 
tector shall have power to make war and peace. 
The protector and his council may make lawa 
which shall be binding on the subject during the 
intervals of parliament (Rapin, h. 591 ; wUte- 
h)ek,571.) 

s Piifeet Politidaii, 88a 
80 



good to the kingdom in general. He 
noticed all persons who were eminent' 
in any way, and attached them to him- 
self by appropriate encouragement ; but 
in his appointments his object was to 
select the man for the situation, and 
he was fortunately unfettered by those 
parliamentary interferences which must 
prevent most ministers from foUowinflp 
his example. Justice between man ana 
man was fairly administered, which was 
far fVom being the case previously, and 
England was never more respected by 
foreign nations. Cromwell gloried in 
being the protector of Protestants, and 
is reported, by Bishop Burnet,^ to have 
formed a plan of establishing a sort of 
Protestant " propaganda*' society* at 
Chelsea, which was never carried into 
execution. When the Yaudois* were 
driven from their valleys by the court 
of Turin, (a. d. 1665,) the remonstrances 
of England to Cardinal Mazarine and 
the diike of Savoy procured for them 
more lenient treatment; while a sub- 
scription was raised which amounted^ 
in this country, to 37,000/. : so again, 
when in a tumult at Nismes it appeared 
that the Protestants' had been ill used, 
his interference was so prompt and de- 
cisive, that Cardinal Mazarine had just 
reason to complain, thoa^h he dared 
not refuse to comply with it. 

$ 605. The character of the protector, 
as dmwn by Baxter,^ b perhaps as fair 
as any which can be found : and it must 
be remembered, that Baxter was far 
from being his friend. He describes 
him as beginning his political life from 
religious motives, and collecting around 
him a band of men who were actuated 
by the same principles: when, however, 
they had shown the power of these quali- 
ties in gaining a superiority over others, 
they were themselves overcome by their 
own ambition. There was much per- 
sonal danger to those who had opposed 
the king in arms, in case he should ever 
retover his authority ; and they gradu- 
ally persuaded themselves, that thry 
were seeking the good of the kinpfdom, 
as well as their own, in his execution ; 
deeming themselvesr according to their 
own false notions, called upon to use a 
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power which God had put into their 
nands. In order to accomplish this 
end, it was necessary to destroy the in- 
fluence of the Scotch and the preshy- 
lerian party, who favoured a limited 
monarchy : and to form a coalition with 
chose who were fit instruments for car- 

r' [g these plans into execution. In 
these steps, Cromwell became en- 
tangled with difficulties ; and having 
tecourse to dissimulation and art, his 
success rendered him selfish, and swal- 
lowed up all the virtues with which he 
began his career. There is, however, 
oae feature in the character of this 
Hsurper, which must be a palliation to 
the worst of his faults, even to his hy- 
pocrisy, if indeed any thing can palliate 
this vice ; I mean his unwillingness to 
shed blood. Surrounded as he was by 
attempts against his life and govern- 
ment, he kept the royalists in check, 
without destroying them; and thouc^h 
politically a vehement persecutor of the 
church of England, it is probable that 
his antipathy arose rather from the ac- 
tive zeal of churchmen in the cause of 
their banished monarch, than from any 
other reason. They were always plot- 
ting afi^inst him, yet he sacrificed but 
few of them ; and counterplotting by 
means of spies for the safety of himself, 
he contrived to save them also by the 
same expedient.^ The instances which 
would be adduced to controvert these 
positions, would be the decimation, and 
the declaration forbidding any clergy- 
man to teach or officiate; but surely, 
aAer the repeated instances which the 
loyalists haa given that they could not 
be trusted, it was not a hard measure 
to make those who had borne arms on 
the side of the king pay one-tenth of 
their incomes, to secure the authority 
which they wished to destroy. For the 
other measure less can be pleaded, and 
indeed nothing but necessity can at all 
justify it ; but it was never acted upon 
generally, or enforced with any degree 
of rigour. 

Cromwell looked upon churchmen* 
as his mortal enemies, and treated them 
accordingly: and he had quite sense 
enough to perceive, that if he suffered 

> See a cnnoos aocount of his good ibftvne in 
Drocnring apiee. (CltreiidoB*t Ltf», it 14, UL, 

iWdJnr»s8vfi:C.L19i. Clsmitoi, tt. €94. 



them to officiate publicly, or to teach 
and keep school, they would dissemi- 
nate their loyal principles. The cir- 
cumstances which preceded these acts 
were the dissolution of the parliament, 
which had shown such decided dislike 
to the protector, the rising of Penmd- 
dock in the west, and the discovery of 
other plots against the government. 
He now, therefore, wanted to intimidate 
the royalists as a body, and to show 
them that every attempt to disturb the 
tranquilhty of his government would be 
visited on their own heads. 

This character of Cromwell may to 
some persons appear to be too favour- 
able ; but where shall we find a usurper 
who so much promoted the good of bis 
country ? where shall we discover one 
whose ambition was stained with to 
little bloodshed ? 

$ 006. The church of England during 
this period had ceased to exist as a 
church; many of its individual mem- 
bers still continued their mtnisterial 
functions, but the mass of benefices were 
filled with men who, holding presby- 
terian opinions, had been obtruded on 
the livings by the election and appoint- 
ment of the inhabitants, or by the inte- 
rest of those who co-operated with the 
existing government. The assembly 
of divines at Westminster* had endea- 
voured to establish by law the jus divi' 
num of the presbytery, but in this they 
were foiled ; nor does this form of church 
government^ appear to have been per- 
manently established, except in London 
and Lancashire, and even there to have 
been subjected to the civil power. 
(1648.) As a body, the presbyterians 
were generally favourable to a limited 
monarchy, and before the king was 
murdered, they presented petitions to 
Fairfax* and the army, urging them to 
prevent this fatal act ; but having thrown 
down the law, which had been made 
for the defence of the whole people, 
the republicans found that they had 
forged their own chains, and w^re now 
unable to throw them ofi!*. 

The original idea of the parliament* 
seems to have been to establish a pres- 
bjrterian church with toleration, and to 
commute tithes; but the opposition 
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which the presbyterians made to the 
proceedings of the government inclined 
the supporters of it to more Erastian 
measures; and rendered them almost 
as adverse to the presbytery as to the 
episcopacy of the church of England. 
The presbyterians refused to pray for 
the government, and the government in 
their turn imposed the Engagement, 
(Oct. 11, 1649,) which fell with nearly 
equal weight on all who were friends 
to monarchy. Persons' holding any 
situation in either church or state were 
obliged to subscribe an engagement,' 
that '* they would be true and faithful 
to the commonwealth as it is now esta- 
blished, without king or House of 
Lords :" and many of those who in the 
covenant had promised to defend the 
king's person, were now ejected for re- 
fusing what Walker* calls *'the inde- 
pendents' covenant." The presbyte- 
rians had joined in throwing down the 
church, partly, according to their fre- 
quent complaints, because the clergy 
were too much connected with civil 
concerns ; but wherever they had ob- 
tained any influence, it was evident that 
their object was to take away temporal 
power from the bishops, which they had 
no objection to see retained by the pres- 
bytery. Upon this plea they had ex* 
cited the Scotch to join in the rebellion. 
They had accompanied and governed 
the armies, had preached and prac- 
tised treason, while they vilified the old 
establishment ;* and now the same arts 
were turned against themselves; for 
when it became the object of those in 
authority to frame a new government, 
as well as to throw down the t)ld one, 
they found it necessary to lessen the in- 
fluence of the presbyterian preachers. 

$ 607. The standard of religious liber- 
ty was raised in opposition to the pres- 
bytery, a liberty and toleration which 
extended to every form of worship ex- 
cept those of the Roman Catholics and 
the church of England; the^ one, be- 
cause they called it idolatrous; the 
other, because they dared not expose 
the minds of the people to the operation 
of tuch an engine in favour of the royal 
family as this must have proved, had 
its use been permitted. 



> Bazter't Lifoi I 64. Nebon't Bdl, It. 
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The arrival of the king in Scotland 
created much less commotion in Eng- 
land than might have been expected ; 
for when he proceeded towards this 
country, it was obviously as a last re- 
source, and not at the head of a victo- 
rious army, and few people wish to join 
a desperate cause : but there were some 
presbyterian^ in London who were tried 
for having communicated with his 
friends, and the government, wishing 
to intimidate the party, stifiered Mr. 
Love,* an active ministef, to be exe- 
cuted. (Auff. 22. 1651.) It is curious 
to remark the effect of this event ; meti 
who were not shocked* when many of 
the prisoners taken at Worcester were 
sent as slaves to the West India islands* 
deemed the commonwealth destroyed 
when Mr. Love was beheaded ; so little 
able are even sensible men to form a 
correct judgment in moments of excite** 
ment. The presbyterians may from 
this period be said to have had no poli- 
tical existence as a church ; they were 
favoured more than any other body, 
and were at once numerous and power- 
ful, but they had no final power of ex- 
cluding from the sacrament, or of pu- 
nishing ofienders. The bill* which did 
away with all penal statutes against dis- 
senters, virtually destroyed church dis- 
cipline over the laity, and the presby- 
terians would^ have been contented with 
nothing less than a coercive power over 
their lay brethren.* The same step 
took place in Scotland^ by the mere 
authority of the general ; for Monk dis- 
solved the presbytery of Aberdeen by 
military force, when they were about 
to proceed to pass sentence on the laird 
of Drum, and he would allow of the 
imposition of no oaths or covenants be- 
sides those which were enjoined at 
Westminster. 

$ 608. In Wales* a method of pro- 
ceeding was adopted very different from 
what took place in England. Many of 
the livings were sequestered by a bill 
(Feb. 23, 1649) for the propagation of 
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* The fifth and sixth provincial assembly held 
in Sioii Collefe in May and Norember, 1649, as- 
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the gospel in Wales, and their reve- 
nues placed at the disposal of certain 
commissioners, by whom itinerant mi- 
nisters were sent over the face of the 
country ; men generally inadequate to 
the task, and probably often possessed 
of livings^ as well as the stipend of 100/. 
per annum, which was allotted to them 
for their missionary labours. There 
seems to have been a good deal of dis- 
honesty on all sides, and some of the 
commissioners are asserted to have 
amassed considerable property.' The 
delegated authority thus ^iven to the 
itinerants invested them with no minis- 
terial function ; and as some of them 
appear to have been laymen, in many 
cases ignorant mechanics, they must be 
rather deemed licensed teachers and 
preachers than ministers. A petition' 
was ultimately presented to the parlia- 
ment against them, signed by 15,000 
hands, but it seems to have produced 
little good ; this mismanagement, how- 
ever, was so notorious, that an investi- 
gation took place after the Restoration, 
of which the result is unknown. 

$ 600. It may be asked, how any 
church establishment could exist at all, 
where there were no ecclesiastical go- 
verning authorities, and where the rights 
of presentation to livings were so totally 
violated ; but the parliament was not 
inattentive to the maintenance of the 
clergy, for, besides the continuance of 
tithes,^ the money, raised by the sale of 
the bishops' lands, and of tne tenths and 
first-fruits, was assigned to commission- 
ers to provide greater incomes for the 
smaller livings ; and the proposed ob- 
ject of this ordinance was, that no living 
should be allowed to remain of less an- 



1 Walker*8 Suflf. i. 159. 

3 Neal, iv. 104, denies the man of this state- 
ment ; but I have ventured to follow Walker, 
whom I find borne out in port of this statement by 
Calamy, in his preface to the Abridgment, xii. 
The fact is, that the plan was framed on the prin- 
dple of the independents, who virtually did away 
with all ordination ; and Neal, whose principles 
are independent, is but too apt to defend any thing 
which coincides with his own opinions. The con- 
tradictions in the portion of historr, on which we 
are now enjg[aged, strongly remind the reader of 
Baxter's (Ufe, p. 135) observation, "The pro- 
digious lies which have been published in this age 
m matters of fact, with unblushing confidence, 
even where thousands or multitudes of eye and 
ear-witnesses knew all to be false, doth call men 
to take heed what history they believe." 

* Walker's Suff. l 167. « Neal, iv. 13. 



nual value than ION. The assembly 
of divines at Weslminster formed at fint 
a nucleus of church government ; and 
Cromwell subsequently created an au* 
thority for this purpose in the establish- 
ment of the Triers. An ordinance^ was 
passed, (March 20, 1054,) appointing a 
committee of thirty-eight persons, nine 
of whom were laymen, whose business 
it was to examine all who were nomi- 
nated to any ecclesiastical preferments: 
but a clause was inserted expressly pro- 
viding that their approbation shouki 
not be construed into any solemn setting 
apart of the candidate for the ministry. 
They were vested with extraordinary 
powers, far beyond what had ever been 
granted to the bishops; and as they 
sat in London, the mere fact of being 
forced to appear before them must have 
proved a vast expense and trouble to 
the clergy, had not this evil been partly 
obviated" by their frequently granting 
commissions in order that mdividuali 
might be examined in the country. 
Their proceedings were often most a^ 
bitrary and very absurd. There are 
some examinations given by Walker^' 
which turn entirely on abstruse points 
of divinity, in which the candidate is 
obliged to bear testimony to his owb 
qualifications and the s^race of God 
which is in him ; a method which can 
hardly fail to end either in hypocrisy or 
the rejection of the candidate. Under 
such a system of examination, they 
might refuse persons nominated to lit- 
ings on account of their political opi* 
nions, without any danger of discovery; 
and this is the excuse which Neal* 
makes for their proceed inc^s. Their 
commission originally extended to those 
who had been admitted into anv bene- 
fice during the last year, as well as to 
any future presentations; but when 
(Aug. 28th) the ordinance* passed for 
ejecting scandalous ministers, they he- 
came more than ever a political engine, 
and attacked under the same authority, 
and as if cfuilty of the same oflence, the 
notorious^ profligate, the friends of the 
Common rrayer Book, and the enemies 
of the present government, who, in die 
eyes of the rest of the country, wefs 



» Walker, i. 150, 170. Neal. iv. 93. 

• Baxter's Life, 72. 
7 Suff. i. 174. 

* Hist. Piiritanii, iv. 97. • Walktr, L m 
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confounded in the same obloquy.^ Se- 
Tere« howeTer, and unjust as the con- 
duct of the Triers was, it fell far short 
of the ultimate declaration of the pro- 
tector,* who forbade all persons to em- 
ploy any of the delinquent (t. e, roya- 
list) clergy, even as tutors to their child- 
ren. The extreme severity of this 
measure seems to have prevented its 
execution for any length of time ; but 
Cromwell refused to rescind it, though 
solicited by Archbishop Usher,' who 
was eainest in his pergonal requests to 
him. The protector seemed at first 
willing to grant that they should not be 
molested, provided they meddled not 
with politics ; but his council urged him 
to concede no liberty to men who were 
implacable enemies to himself and his 
government.^ 

$ 610. The pretext by which he had 
cbiefly ^ined his power was that of 
universal toleration, and in all proba- 
bility there was more of real freedom 
in religion under his government, than 
at any other period previous to the reve- 
lation ; but the exclusion of the church 
of England, which may be accounted 
Ibr on political principles, was not the 
only exception to the toleration which 
was professed. In the instniment of 
ifovemment* by which the chief author- 
ity was delegated to Cromwell, the free 
exercise of their religion was guarantied 
to all ** who professed faith in God by 
Jesus Christ," (Dec. 156;),) an expres- 
sion which the first parliament assem- 
bled by him determined to contain no 
less than **the fundamentals of reli- 



> See the details of some proceedings of this sort 
beld at Abingdon, Berks, upon Pocodk, Hebrew 
Pi q fes aor at Oxford and rector of Childrey. 
iTwell'a Life of Pocock, p. 162 and 185.) The 
sfaaneaare,— 

■** r. I'hat be had frequently made use of the 
dolattom Common Prayer Book as he performed 
brine aervice. 

"2. That he was disaffected to the present 
lower." &.C. &.C. And when he had disproved 
lU tbese accusations, he, who was one of the most 
■mmed men in Europe, would have been turned 
nil for ignorance and insufficiency, if his friends 
loffn Oxford had not come and shamed the com- 
aisMoners into justice. 

9 Walker, i. 194. 

■ Parr'a Life of Usher, 75. Wordsworth*s 
5ecl- Biog. Y. 374. 

^ Gauden, afterwards bishop of Exeter, wrote 
I petitionary remonstrance, presented to Oliver 
^ronriwell, to the same effect. (Wood's Ath. 
1 614.) 

• Buier's Life, 197. 



gfion/' (Sept. 8, 1654.) And *w 
mittee of divines was formed to draw op 
in terminis <' the fundament^ of reli- 
gion." They were far from agreeing 
m their opinions, and some were anxious 
to insert many propositions which suited 
their own ideas, and would exclude the 
Roman Catholics and Socinians. Bax- 
ter wisely reasoned against this narrow- 
ing the bounds of the original expres- 
sion : but the labours of the committee 
were rendered abortive by the dissolu- 
tion of the parliament. (Jan. 22, 1655.) 
So little indeed did these advocates of 
freedom understand its real principles, 
that John Southworth," a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, was executed for the exercise 
of his sacerdotal functions, nor were the 
severe laws against Roman Catholics 
abrogated. In the parliament 1656<-7, 
a new oath of abjuration^ was framed, 
which not only denied the authority of 
the pope, but rejected the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and other tenets of 
the church of Rome, and a refusal to 
take it subjected the individual to severe 
penalties and losses. There was at one 
time a " project for extending liberty of 
conscience to the Roman Catholics,* 
and consultations were held among the 
members of the government for the pur^ 
pose of granting them security of person 
and of the remainder of their property 
after composition, as well as for pro- 
viding a safe living for a prelate who 
might exercise his functions ; but the 
loyahy of the Roman Catholics was 
alarmed at the idea of compounding 
with the usurper, and they communi- 
cated the circumstances to the exiled 
court, where a slop was put to the wholes 
The Jews," too, petitioned for toleration* 
and leave to carry on trade in England, 
and the protector seems to have been 
favourable to their views ; but a council 
of divines, lawyers, and merchants, 
whom he consulted on the point of 
conscience, on the legality of their ad- 
mission, and on the political wisdom of 
the measure, were so adverse to the 
step, that the idea of it was relinquished : 
but it appears*® that many individuals of 



• Butler's Rom. Cath. il 407. 
T Neal, iv. 144. 

• Bailer's Rom. Cath. ii. 418 Thurloe's Sl 
Pap. i. 740. 

• Neal, iv. 136. 

• Collier's Church History, ii. 869. 
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this religion did settle in London upon 
•uflerance, and that they had a burying- 
gTOund of their own in 1657. 

$611. If it be asked how the paro- 
chial duties were performed during this 
period, a variety of answers may be 
expected, corresponding with the views 
of those whom we consult, and changing 
in the different parts of the kingdom to 
which we may turn our eyes. If we 
may believe Baxter, religion never 
flourished more than durine this period ; 
but his testimony is hardly admissible 
as conclusive on this point, and even his 
own history affords instances of the 
contrary. As it is very difficult to form 
a general opinion on the subject, it may 
not be uninteresting to insert such de- 
tails as may furnish us with some slight 
data on which to ground our conclusions. 

(a.d. 1611.) The town of Kidder- 
minster* was about to petition against 
their vicar as a scandalous minister, and 
he, to escape tliis obloquy, consented to 
give sixty pounds per annum to a lec- 
turer, who should be appointed by the 
chief inhabitants, and they chose Mr. 
Baxter. During the civil war, the dis- 
turbances of the town obliged the new 
lecturer to fly from it, and he joined the 
army for some time in the capacity of a 
chaplain. When the successes of the 
war had thrown the power into the 
hands of the parliament, the living of 
Kidderminster was sequestered, and the 
temporalities placed at the disposal of 
the principal inhabitants, in order that 
they might ]:rovid.e themselves with 
preachers. After some lime, they could 
only prevail on Baxter to continue as 
their lecturer, with a salary augmented 
to one hundred pounds ; but when there 
was a danirer of their bein^^ called to 
account for the disposal of the money, 
they secretly conveyed the instrument 
of sequestration into Mr. Baxters house, 
and he continued to hold it, in order to 
screen them from inquir}'. 

§ 612. Being thus seated in his living, 
Baxter® called on such of the inhabitants 
as voluntarily chose to do so, to signify 
to him their willingness to be under his 
ministry and di^^ciplinc ; and thus, with- 
out rejecting the rest of the parishion- 
ers, whom he admitted, as strangers, 
occasionally only to the eucharist, and 



' Baxter'i Life, 19. » Ibid. 91, 157, 167. 



to the baptism of their rliililrit, lie did, 
as it were, gather a chorch in his own 
parish. His object in this method of 
proceeding was, to mark the difierence 
between those who were, and those 
were not church members ; for he found 
that many of his flock could onlv thus be 
kept from separation, when they pe^ 
ceived an outward line drawn between 
themselves and their less godly neigh- 
bours. About 600 out of 1600 adults 
conformed to his discipline, and the rest, 
without being excommunicated, lived 
in outward unity with the church mem- 
bers, and might join them upon the 
same terms whenever they were dis- 
posed to express such a wish. Over 
those who w^ere thus immediately sub- 
jected to his'discipline, Baxter exercised 
a spiritual authority, which, according 
to his own account of it, proved very 
beneficial to their higher interests. He 
rarely excommunicated any one, bm 
frequently admonished and reprored 
them. In order to carry on this work 
with greater solemnity, a meeting of the 
neighbouring clergy* was formed on die 
first Wednesday- in every month, to 
nmnage the discipline of the parish ; and 
the next day the clergj- assembled for 
their own discipline, and for mutusl 
edification ; and numerous lectures were 
established on differt^nt week-days for 
the promotion of religion. These as- 
sociations were not confined to any par- 
ticular party in the church. Their 
terms of agreement were, to join for the 
exercise of such discipline as h was 
agreed on by presbyterians, episcops- 
lians, and independents, that paston 
ought to exercise ; nor do the decisions 
of these meetings seem to have bound 
the individual minister any further than 
as they expressed the opinion of ihf 
body. The success which attended 
them in the neighbourhood of Kidde.*^ 
minster was considerable, and many 
other districts and counties adopiei 
something of the same sort ; as Cum- 
berland,* Wilts, Dorset, Hants, Somer- 
set, Essex ; and a society of the same 
description was formed at Dublin. This 
association of Baxter's* was compoi 
chiefly of men who, strictly speaking, 
were connected with no party ; for dieie 



> Baxter's Life, 84. 
Mbid. 145. 
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were no dpd presby teriana in the neigh- 
bonrhoody the strict independents did 
not coK^perate, though they did not dis- 
approve of what was done, and few 
episcopalians had much communication 
with them ; it was formed of men who, 
without joioinfi^ any party exclusively, 
wished to do their duty as ministers of 
Christ. 

$ Old. In passing a judgment on such 
& proceeding, it is almost impossible for 
the writer to divest himself of his own 
feelings or prejudices, and as difficult to 
form any accurate opinion from the prac- 
tical result, at this distance of time. 
Baxter* seems to have been a very zeal- 
ous Christian minister, <and to have 
sought and promoted the service of our 
great Master ; but, during his whole life, 
to have been too fond of governing, and 
too unwilling to be directed. In his 
parish he did that which I believe the 
pastor is directed in Holy Scripture not 
to do ; he tried to draw an outward line 
between the godly and ungodly, to sepa- 
rate the tares from the wheat; it is a 
subject on which the judgment of God 
can alone be sufficient to decide rightly, 
and whenever it is attempted by man, it 
will be apt to render the servant of God 
proud of his own spiritual attainments, 
and to drive away the careless from re- 
ligion. That such parish discipline 
would produce some good,' there can be 
no doubt ; but it may well be questioned, 
whether the private admonitions of a 
clergyman, and the occasional inter- 
ference of the civil magistrate, may not 
on the whole promote the cause of real 
religion with greater advantage. God 
knoweth. At all events, the judicial 
character thus conferred on the clergy 
must be likely to do them harm in their 
own minds. 

The beneficial effects of the meetings 
of ministers must depend solely x)n the 
way in which they arc carried on. 
Whenever they are assembled by au- 
thority, they are likely on the whole to 
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> It should be remembored that Baxter was 
episcopally onlained in the church of England, 
and was always friendly to episcopacy as an order 
in the church. 

3 Baxter (Life, 96) says that, as iar as he saw, 
there was a great deal more religion, and a propor- 
tioDate fruit of good living ; but he is a witness in 
Ilia own cause, and might not have had anyo|>por- 
Uinitf of observing the good efiecta of admonition 
eviiad on without coercion. 



be useful* (though, as oar visitations are 
now conducted, they cannot be said to 
produce much good.) But whenever 
such meetings are formed of a part only 
of the clergy of the district where they 
are held, thev can hardly fail to foster 
divisions, to keep up diflerences rather 
than diminish them ; and if so, it may 
be feared that they will do more harm 
than good. In an age, however, when 
there was no appearance of ecclesiastical 
discipline in the church, any attempt at 
establishing it must have had its value ; 
at that time, from the number of ejected 
and silenced ministers, it was necessary 
to supply the deficiency by instructing 
the new workmen who were thus sud- 
denly sent into the vineyard, and perhaps 
these steps might then have proved use- 
ful, though the plan, at anotner period« 
would have been open to objections. 

§ 614. If Baxter* was wrong in draw- 
ing a line of separation between the dif- 
ferent members of a society of Christians, 
the independents were much more to 
blame in their strictness, with regard to 
admission into church membership. 
They required not only a profession of 
belief in Christianity, and of willingness 
to submit to discipline, but generally 
demanded some sort of evidence of the 
influence of the Holy Ghost on the mind 
of the candidate who desired to be re- 
ceived into the communion of their 
churches. They prevailed in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, more than in the rest of 
England, a circumstance which Neal* 
attributes to the proximity of those coun- 
ties to Holland, which had afforded a 
refuge to, many of the banished secta- 
ries, and from whence they returned, 
when toleration allowed them to revisit 
their native land. 

As the independents gradually in- 
creased, they became anxious to have 
s.ome connection among themselves, and 
wished to possess a common band of 
union, without destroying the independ- 
ence of each particular church, which 
constitutes their peculiar tenet. This 
object was accomplished in 1658, when 
they published their declaration of faith,* 
formed after a conference held among 
themselves at the Savoy, and which was 
drawn up so much on the plan of the 



* Life, 143. « Hist. Puritans, iv. 172. 

• Hist. Puritans, 174. 
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confession of faith of the divines at West- 
minster, that the doctrinal works of that 
assembly have generally been adopted 
by the congregational churches. Their 
chief difference consists in the govern- 
ment of the church, wherein they are 
entirely democratic. The church of 
England theoretically places the power 
of church discipline in the bishop, as- 
sisted by his dean and chapter, or by 
certain other assessors. The presbyte- 
rians place this authority in the presbyter 
and elders, or in assemblies of these, 
making each presbyter the bishop of a 
small diocese. The independent seems 
to esteem ordination a mere appointment, 
on the part of the congregation, of one 
person who shall officiate m public, and 
leaves the authority of discipline in the 
church itself, regulating even excommu- 
nication by the vote of the majority. 

During the same period the presbyte- 
rians^ carried on as much of their in- 
ternal government among themselves as 
they pleased, or indeed could, when di- 
vested of any coercive power, and held 
their meetings for the purpose of dis- 
cipline and ordination. In 1655 they 
published' some directions about cate- 
chising, in consequence of two cate- 
chisms published by Bid die, a Socinian. 
These directions' do not differ much 
from the canon on the subject, and seem 
to have been required on account of the 
neglect of that useful method of instruc- 
tion, a neglect originating in the preva^ 
lence of sermons, and the fancied supe- 
riority of preaching. 

$ 615. But the whole of this account 
is that which the puritans give of them- 
selves. If we consult Isaac Walton, 
whose testimony may be presumed to 
incline to the opposite party, we shall 
find a different description.* He speaks 
with regret* of the former honesty and 
plain dealing of the people, now ex- 
chanc^ed for cruelty and cunning. Of 
the frequency of perjury among men, 
who had so of\en sworn to obey every 
succeeding government as it was estab- 



» Hiat. Puritans, iv. 74. > Neal, iv. 121. 

• Wordsworth's Ecc. Biog. ?. 351. 

4 Lord Clarendon (Own Life, ii. 39, 8vo. ; 21, 
fol.) gives a pathetic account of the dissolution of 
domestic ties during this period. Children dis- 
obejred and neglected their parents, and the con- 
nection between master and servant was at on end. 

* Life of Sanderson. Wordsworth*! Ecc Biog. 
T.463. 



fished. He wB| tell ml* ihat the «ir 
mon peoole wy i made so * giddy vii 
restless, unmgli the falsehoodf^ end mis- 
application of Scriptnie, of those who 
wished to prove that God ifnm on their 
side, that they had perverted aA notions , 
of religion, trusting in election« which 
produced no fruits of grace. That in 
many parishes, where the stipend wu 
small, there was no one to officiate, 
while the strictness of some incumbents 
cut off a portion of their flock from par- 
taking in the sacrament of the eucharist. 
It may indeed excite our wonder that 
any friends of the church of England 
should have been able to continue their 
services under the multifarious persecu- 
tions to which they were exposed ; and 
more so,'that any fresh members should 
desire to enter the pale of her ministry, 
undersuch disheartening circumstances. 
Yet the lives of Sanderson and Bull 
furnish us with instances of both the 
one and the other. Sanderson was 
fortunate enough, from having been 
exchanged as a prisoner for Dr. Clarke, 
and from his own judicious conduct, to 
be allowed to retain quiet possession 
of his living of Boothby Pagnel ; and 
Bull, by taking a small cure which no 
one cared to have, was suffered to ofli- 
ciate without interruption. In both 
these instances, the chief difficulty con- 
sisted in the use of the Common Prayer, 
which was forbidden with a strictness 
which marks its value ; and both these 
worthy sons of a persecuted church 
gave way so far as to comply with the 
existing authorities, while in their mi- 
nistration they preserved the spirit of 
its services.' The case of Bull* is per- 

• Wordsworth's Ecc. Biog. v. 512. 

^ There is an interesting account of the manner 
in which Sonderson conducted himself about the 
Common Prayer, in his * 'Judgment concermng 
submission to Usurpers.'* printed amonff some 
tracts at the end of the first edition of Wahon's 
Life, 12mo., which is partly introduced into ibe 
life. (VVordsworth's Eccl. Biog. v. 496.) He 
used it till the soldiers come and tore it to pieces; 
and even then, in all the occasional senrices when 
ibey were not in church. When complained of, 
he determined to give up the Common PrajreTf 
rather than desert his poet : he gives an abstract 
of the prayers which he esed, nreserving the pe- 
titions while he varied the woras. Bull did venr 
much the same. On one occasion, (Life, by Ne(> 
son, p. 34,) he baptized the child of a dissenter, 
saying the service by heart from the Commoo 
Prayer, and then the good people vrere mwck 
pleased with every thing but toe croM. 

•Life, by Nelson. 
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iHpi more worthy of motice.- He was 
'tabced with a presbjterian ^divine to 
finiali hk edncation* wbiok had been 
iDterrupted.hy his refusing to take the 
•ngagemeat at Oxford. The perusal 
of iioflker» Hammond. Taylor, and 
Ofotiui, which were lent him by the 
•on of his . tutor, directed him to Seek 
for episcopal ordination. This he was 
fortunate enough to obtain b^ means 
of Dr. Skinner, the ejected bishop of 
Oxford, who resided in his former dio- 
cese, and secretly conferred the same 
fay our on many others also. Bull thus 
became an active minister of the church 
of England, at a time when few could 
hare hoped for her temporal restora- 
tion. 

% 616. The majority of the true 
members of the church of England 
must have spent their time in seclusion, 
and generally under considerable pri- 
rations ; for their activity in favour of 
the throne had been too marked to suf- 
fer the usurping power to tolerate them ; 
and it is more than probable that their 
tranquil endurance of these persecu- 
tions created a strong bias towards the 
church and king during the whole of 
the usurpation. Many persons who 
were not adverse to republican princi- 
ples, could not but feel the crueltv of 
forbiddiog qnen to use by themselves, 
or in families, such prayers as they 
preferred. The picture* of Fell, Alles- 
tree, and Dolben, meeting in private to 
celebrate those services which a govern- 
ment, ffloryiog in the name of religious 
toleration, dared not allow them to per- 
form in public, was not then confined 
to the canvass, and known only to those 
who are familiar with the portraits of 
Oxford. The subject of it must have been 
one of frequent occurrence, and have 
spoken volumes in praise of the offices 
which they loved, and of the tyranny 
which precluded the use of them. No 
one can see a good man suflfering for 
the sake of that which he believes to 
be the truth, without feeling a respect 
and admiration for him ; and among 
the human means whereby the doctrines 
of Christianity hsve been sptead and 
fostered, none has produced more ef- 
fect than the example of persons pa- 



1 A well-known picture in Christ Church HalL 
See also Wood'e Athene. FeU, John, iv. 201, 
•£t.b/BUn, 

81 



tiently submitting to hardships for con- 
science' sake. 

The exceptions to these observations, 
concerning the tyranny used towards 
the clergy of the church of England, 
are perhaps more numerous during the 
reign of Cromwell than might have 
been expected from the tenor of the 
laws, or the proceedings of the govern- 
ment ; and it is likely that the protector 
winked at the indulgence which many 
among the governing party must will- 
ingly have granted to their friends, or 
those whom they respected among the 
royalists. Seth Ward procured the 
chantership of Exeter for Brownrigge," 
the silenced bishop of that see, and G. 
Hall, afterwards bishop of Chester, was 
employed as a preacher in London dur- 
ing Cromwell's reign; and doubtless 
many other instances of the same sort 
might be found. Bates, who was phy- 
sician to the protector, says, that the 
use of the Common Prayer^ was even 
allowed in houses and private conven- 
ticles. 

Many of the royalist clergy, during 
this season of distress, found retreats in 
the houses of their friends, and carried 
on those studies which prepared their 
minds for future exertions, and solaced 
them during their involuntary inactivi- 
ty.* Oriental literature, which had 
been fostered under the munificent 
hand of Laud, produced its fruit when 
that prelate had ceased to preside over 
its cultivation. The supenority of Po- 
cock^ in this department continued him 
in his two professorships of Hebrew 
and Arabic at Oxford, though deprived 
of his canonry of Christ Church ; and 
the polyglot Bible of Walton,* together 
with Castell's Lexicon, would, if evejT* 
other proof were wanting, satisfy us of 
the eminence to which our countrymen 
attained at this period. Nor should it 
be forgotten that Cromwell had the 
merit of patronising this latter work. 

% 617. In the account of this period, 
it will be necessary to say something 
of the fanatics who were iiow nume- 
rous, and who had rendered themselves 

3 Wood'e Athena, by Bliss, iv. 248 ; iii. 819. 
» Neal. iv. 92. 

* See the lives of Hammond, Ssnderson, Po- 
cock, Walton, Spratt*s Hisumtv of the Rojral 8o- 
detv. Frewen, Sheldon, Wood's Athens. 

• TwelTs Pocock, 136. « Todd*t Waltoo. 
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conspictioaB during the previous dis- 
tractions of the country. We may in- 
deed derive some information as to the 
founders and the origin of some of j 
these sects ; but the history of fanati- 
cism is so much th^ same in all coun- 
tries and times, that it is difficult to 
mark any real peculiarities with regard 
to the several forms under which it 
shows itself. Religious fanaticism ge- 
nerally arises from some real neglect, 
or misconduct, in those who ought to 
be the guardians and teachers of reli- 
gion. The age which preceded the 
times which we are considering, abound- 
ed with too great an attention to cere- 
monies ; it is not necessary to the argu- 
ment to trace out the origin of the 
fault ; according to our individual sen- 
timents, we may conclude that the pu- 
ritans neglected the form of religion 
too much, or that the high church party 
insisted on them too strongly ; but cer- 
tainly forms were regarded universally 
in too important a light. The conse- 
quence of which was, that the relaxa- 
tion of government which the rebellion 
necessarily produced, allowed every 
fanatic to exhibit his own peculiarities ; 
and ill-judging persons, who had before 
observed that too much attention was 
paid to forms, hastily rejected every ap- 
pearance of order, and disseminated 
the dictates of their own feelings as 
the motions of the Spirit of God.* 

$ 618. (a. d. 1649.) George Fox" was 
a sincere Christian and harmless sort 
of person, who, having long indulged 
in mystic and solitary reveries, com- 
menced the task of instructing the 
world by means of a divine light pecu- 
liarly imparled to himself, which led 
him ^ despise the ordinary benefits of 
education, an advantage which, from 
the lowness of his birth, he did not 
possess. The license of the times ena- 
bled him to spread his opinions, and 
procured him followers, whose absurd 
irregularities of conduct would, at ano- 
ther period, have brought inevitable con- 
tempt on any denomination of Chris- 
tians, and exposed the Quakers* to just, 



> See the Story of the Soldier and the Five 
Lights at Walton. (Colliefa Hiat. ii. 861.) 
^Neal*8 Piiritana, iT. 29, &c. 

* Tbia name waa given them by Gervaa Bennet, 
a jnatice of the peace at Derby, becauae their 
Hrrr^'"f was naoally attended with convulaiTe 



though often too terere pnnishmeiiti. 
In the history of these times, it is pecu- 
liarly difficult to distingoish between 
the misconduct of individuals belongs- 
ing to a sect, and the tenets of the sect 
itself; and in speaking of quakerismy 
we must use more especial caution, for 
the sect seems to have had no land- 
marks, which might point out the limits 
necessary for judging fairly about it. 
Every enthusiast, who pretended to an 
internal revelation, held their distin- 
guishing tenet ; and every man who, 
in his enthusiasm, rejects revelation and 
reason, must appeal to a supernatural 
communication. The quakers were, at 
this time of toleration, in one sense, 
persecuted ; for all men who throw 
down the boundaries of civil and reli- 
gious society must be restrained by 
those who wish to maintain them, and 
such restraints are, by partial people 
and the su^^rers, denominated perse- 
cution ; but to speak of things by their 
right names, Fox, and some of his fol- 
lowers,^ as well as certain anabaptists, 
attempted to interrupt the authorized 
services of the churches, and were 
often hardly dt^alt with, but were ne- 
cessarily punished. Thoy virtually set 
at naught the civil magistrate, and 
when those in authority used severity 
towards (hem, they were called sufler- 
ers in the cause of Christ : in many 
cases, the severity was unjustifiable, 
but toleration was even then really un- 
known, and modemlion is the oflsprin^ 
of quiet times ; and when the limei 
became more quiet, the quakers became 
more reasonable. Many of their suf- 
ferings were owing to themselves alone; 
thev refused to pay tithes and to take 
oaths ; and it must be a toleration hardly 
desirable which will allow men to de- 
fraud any one of his legal rights, or be 
contented with subjects who will not 
comply with the established lawsoftbc 
land. The punishments were ofiea 
cruel ; but the sufferers generally de- 
served punishment, for they began Iff 
injuring their brethren. 

If the doctrine of an inward light be 
so modified as to me'an no mors this 
the necessity of divine aid, it becomes a 



shakinga of the body. (NemI, iv. 33.) Ow w 
man came into the church qoiie mkad. (Dii 
iv. 139.) 
« Baxter's life, ii. 180. 
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tenet of cetliolic Christianity ; but when- 
ever it ia allowed to be paramount to 
the Scriptures, and to set aside the 
express commands of Holy Writ, as in 
the instance of the sacraments, it is dif- 
ficult to say how it can be esteemed 
compatible with Christianity; yet this 
is a matter of opinion, and cannot justi- 
fy cruelty or persecution. We must 
not confound in our ideas the present 
quiet and peaceable persons who are 
called quakers with the fanatics of this 

Criod ; the term, like that of mtthodi$U 
8 comprehended a vast variety of 
men who have entertained an equal 
diversity of opinions- 

$ 019. This same observation will 
apply to the anabaptists, a name which 
may comprehend any denomination of 
Christians who are averse to infant 
baptism, and who will therefore deem 
a subsequent admission by baptism 
necessary, in cases where persons have 
been originally presented at the font as 
infants. We must therefore rank un- 
der the same appellation the fanatics 
of Munster,* the Memnonites of Hol- 
land, and the anabaptists of England, 
who were, some of them, quiet Chris- 
tians, while others held those pernicious 
doctrines which must tend to render 
the name of Christianity contemptible ; 
pretending to be guided by an mward 
light, they despised the cudinary advan- 
tages of knowledge andrlearning, and 
were frequently most abusive in up- 
braiding such ministers as exerted 
themselves in their professional call- 
ings. 

The antinomians, too, disturbed the 
church during the usurpation, inveigh- 
ing against the necessity of obedience 
to the written law of Gk>d, and ultimately 
destroying the distinction between good 
and evil. 

The family of love* made all religion 

I Moflheim*! Eccl. Hiit. iv. 103. 423. 

' Thb wrt owes iti origin to Henry Nieoltt, • 
inercer of Delph, who bitmched his enora about 
154a Thar ^«ra brought to £nffknd, probabl^r, 
by one Vitells. about 1574. They connited m 
tM rejoetion of infant baptiam ; of the divinity of 
Chritf ; of the depravity of human nature. The 
Familiata aeem to have entertained little objection 
to the church of Rome, or any denomination of 
Chriatiatia, provided they held the doeciine of 
** love/' which Iraa to perfect human nature, and 
tm eetabKah God'a hewrenly kingdem oa eartii. 
Their opiniona difieted littfe frooi itot of the 
floo-wiUen in Q«i«i Mary's tiiM. 8se die 
to Strype. 



to consist in an inward love to Christ, 
and were guilty of so many abomina- 
tions that Baxter* calls them infidels ; 
but these were not a new sect. 

The fifth-monarchy men expected the 
coming of Kin? Jesus, during whose 
reign they should themselves be made 
kings and priests ; they were men who 
were sincere in their hatred of the 
tyranny which they had experienced ; 
who looked forward to bring reforma- 
tion to perfection, but overlooked the 
means by which these ends might be 
promoted. They made good soldiers 
under the command of Cromwell, but 
threw down the fabric which they had 
erected as soon as the guidance of his 
superior genius was withdrawn. 

In speakinpr of such men we are per- 
haps wrong in using the term sect at 
all ; these opinions were held by many 
persons at this time, but constitute of 
necessity no line of separation: they 
ever have been held, and ever will bie 
so, while mankind suffer themselves to 
be directed blindly, and influenced by 
beings as subject to errors as them- 
selves; fanatical teachers will always 
find fanatical followers ; but the license 
which tolerated them, and which was 
the dawn of that liberty of conscience 
which this country now enjoys, was 
then productive of much confusion. 
Men had not learned to difler in opinion 
without disputing on their difierencest 
nor had toleration taught them that to 
disturb and vilify those who disagree 
with us in doctrine must always be a 
real offence against Christian charity. 
Undoubtedly at this time the interrupt 
tions to the public service were not 
unfrequent ; and the extension of vital 
Christianity seems to have been greatly 
prevented by the contentions among 
those who differed in their religion* 
opinions. 

$ 6W. While speaking of the morality 
of this period, we must not forget that 
no government ever put forth severer 
statutes* against immorality, or tried 
more strenuously to promote Christiani- 
ty as far as the words of an ordinance 
could promote this object. The same 
bill which did away the penal statutes 
for not attending the parish church, 
enjoined that every person should fire- 
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qpent some place of religious worship 
or preaching ; and notwithstanding all 
the previous ordinances about the ob- : 
servance of the Sabbath, they forbade j 
the neglect of the LordVday, and of j 
any other days set apart for humiliation ; 
or thanksgivmg, under heavy penalties, 
which extended also to magistrates or 
constables who failed in exertinff them- 
selves to prevent such irregularities. 
Adultery and incest were made punish- 
able with death ; the same punishment 
was attached to those who were twice 
convicted of keeping a house of ill-fame; 
and every breach of morality of this 
description was exposed to great se- 
verity. Swearing was subjected to a 
fine, and the entertaining blasphemous 
and execrable opinions was punishable 
by imprisonment, banishment, and 
death. The laws too against actors* 
were put in force, and persons attend- 
ing plays were liable to a fine of five 
shnlings, so that none appear to have 
been acted for the space of twenty 
years. 

$621. (Dec. 1656.) The ordinance 
against heterodox opinions was far 
from being allowed to remain inactive ; 
for James Naylor,' a fanatic more 
worthy perhaps of a madhouse than 
of the honour of being converted into a 
confessor, wa^ severely punished by a 
vote of the House of Commons, and 
subjected to much the same cruelties 
as the Star Chamber might have in- 
flicted ; he was whipped, put in the 
pillory, and imprisoned. Fry, too, a 
member,' was expelled from the House 
for prof^sing Socinian opinions, and 
Biddle tried for his life upon the same 
plea. This error, like many others, 
spread prodigiously, and we have the 
testimony of the assembly of divines at 
Westminster themselves,* who, when 
consulted as to the punishment to be 
inflicted upon blasphemy, desired that 
it might be severe, since it was growing 
fast. The externals of religion were 
undoubtedly observed with greater 
strictness, but it seems impossible to 
conceive but that the violence of the 
civil war must have tended to destroy 
real religion ; and however some excep* 



> Neal, ill 402; hr. 246. 'Ibid. iv. 139, &e. 
• Wood*t Ath. m. 705, 599. 
« Lightfoot't Geo. Rom. 49. 



tions may induce us (o alter the baknee 
in our mind»— for the opinion of Bax- 
ter must have its weight — it can hardly 
be supposed that, upon the whole, the 
religious and mo^ principles of the 
kingdom could have been advanced, or 
could have failed to be grievously cor- 
rupted by the political state of the 
country. 

$ 622. (a. d. 1653.) One of the laws 
of the Barebone parliament* made mar- 
riage merely a civil contract, much in 
the same manner as is now the case in 
Scotland, excepting that more notoriety 
was given to the performance of the 
ceremony. The parties were forced to 
have their banns published three timet 
at church or in the market-place, and 
they were to profess their mutual desirs 
of being married, in the presence of a 
magistrate, in order to render the union 
legal. This act was ratified in 1660, 
but the parties were then permitted to 
adopt the accustomed rites of religioiiy 
if they preferred thera. 

In a country where a universal tole- 
ration of religious opinions is allowed 
under the same government, there u 
more wisdom in this ordinance than aD 
men will be willing to admit. Marriage* 
is an institution not only anterior to the 
preaching of Christianity, but independ- 
ent of it. Most nations have connected 
it, more or le^ with religions ceremo- 
nies, and no Christian can hope for 
happiness in this state of life, unless it 
be entered into in the fear of Qod, tad 
with the divine blessing ; but a goveia- 
ment which extends its protecting hsD^ 
over all religions, and contains among 
its subjects persons of all persuasions, 
may well say, " The contract shall be 
civil, and the religious part of it leA to 
the choice and opinions of the parties 
contracting." By following a contrary 
system, we have among ourselves tlK 
absurdity, that the ecclesiastical comts 
have the sole judgment with regard to 
marriages, while m cases in which the 
Scriptures obvious^ly admit of a divorce, 
these courts have no power to fumah 
that redress for the infidelity of his wife 



> Neal, iv. 67. 

* See Judge Hale's judsment abont the ■*• 
riaffeof Quaken: he wonkl doc allow h le bt flt 
aode, thooffk performed wiihoat the legal fam- 
(Life bv Bnniet. Woidnrattli's rinwliwl 
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which oar Sarioar expressly grants to 
the husband; and the injnred party 
must have recourse to a civil authority 
of so ezpensiye a nature that unless he 
be rich it is useless for him to think of it. 
$ 028. Among the difficulties to which 
the church of England was exposed at 
this period, there appeared to be j^eat 
danger that the succession of bishops* 
would be interrupted, and the following 
circumstance directed the attention of 
the exiled court to this point. The 
church of Rome had renewed the story 
of the Nag*s Head* ordination, and ap- 
pealed to the declaration of Morton, 
Dishop of Durham, who was said to 
haTe asserted it in parliament. Mor- 
ton, who was still alive, though very 
old, published an authenticated denial 
of his having done so, which excited 
the remaining bishops to prevent any 
repetition of the same evil.* Many 
methods of avoiding it were proposed, 
bat there remained much difficulty as 
to the consecration, the mere act of 
which would have been dangerous to 
the^ bishops engaged in it ; and the par- 
ties were not agreed as to the steps by 
which it should take place. The court 
was unwilling to resign the real power 
of nomination, and there were no chap- 
ters remaining to whom a congi d*plire 
could be sent, and to consecrate without 
such an election was displeasing to 

' NmI, iv. 206. 3 See ^ 409. 

* AlkMree wu much emploved in ihit negotia- 
igm iNrtween the bUhopi and tm* court. (WoiKi*f 
Alb.) .So WM Barwick. Bmnliill wm oooMiited 
«o tlie nbject. 



many of the elder bishops. Lord Cla- 
rendon wished to feign a total lapse to 
the crown, but this implied a real power 
of election in the chapter, which the 
court did not wish to establish. And 
the idea of consecrating them as bishops 
of sees in Ireland, where the king nomi- 
nates without the form of an election^ 
dissatisfied the English prelates. The 
event was, that the restoration prevent- 
ed the execution and necessity of these 
contrivances. 

$ (ItM. The restoration was probably 
brought about by a variety of combin- 
ing causes. Since the death of Oliver 
Cromwell there had been no perma- 
nent government, and the people, weary 
of anarchy, were ready to receive witn 
joy any power which bore the appear- 
ance of a settled authority. They were 
now undeceived in their hopes of tast- 
ing the sweets of real liberty under a 
republic, and had experienced the ty- 
ranny of a military usurper. Tho 
prcsbyterians, generally favourable to 
monarchy, were now smarting through 
the license which the independents had 
brought in, and disposed to run any 
hazards rather than continue under the 
rule of men who had done violence to 
all their principles. They were per- 
haps at this moment prejudiced more 
strongly against the independents than 
against the church of England; and 
Monk, joining the presbyterians, and 
taking advantage of the tide which he 
could hardly nave resisted, had the 
merit of deceiving everybody, and per- 
forming an act of honesty. 
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$ 060. (May 29, 1660.) The restora- 
tion of Charles II. took place with such 
rapidity, and from sucn a variety of 
causes, that as no one individual can 
be said to have guided the event, so 
every one seeraecf at the moment sur- 
prised at it. The presbyterian party 
nad undoubtedly a very large share in 
promoting the return of the king, and 
while the republicans neglected to de- 
mand any defences or safeguards for 
the civil freedom of the . state, their 
friends in the church were equally 
wanting in foresight with regard to ec- 
clesiastical matters. It may be doubted 
whether such an attempt would have 
succeeded, but it may appear extraor- 
dinary that they did not make it, unless 
we consider that they had seen their 
prospects of reform, both in church and 
state, prove delusive ; and that they 
fancied themselves too strong in the 
nation to allow of their being trampled 
on by the mere introduction of a court ; 
little aware that the majority of the 
people were not friendly to the strict- 
ness which they had endeavoured to 
introduce into the administration of 
both, and that a large portion of every 
society will, from possessing no princi- 
ples of their own, generally side with 
the governing party. 

§ 651. But before we enter into any 
details of the history, it will be neces- 
sary to guard against mistakes with re- 
spect to the persons whom we designate 
by the name of presbyteriana, or rather 
to state the reason why this term will 
be inconvenient during the period which 
we are now examining. By the term 
ffubyttrian we generally understand 



an anti-episcopalian, one who is hostile 
to the order of bishops as an ecclesi- 
astical order ; now tne mass of those 
men, whose subsequent ejectioD fonns 
the great feature m the eariy part of 
this reign, were not anti-episcopaliasi. 
They liad no objection* generally to 
having a bishop, but they wished so to 
tie his hands, that his chief aothoiity 
might consist in the council of presbf- 
ters with whom they aurroanded him, 
and who were to be elected by die 
clergy themselves. They wished for 
the establishment of such a form of 
ecclesiastical government as would, in 
the state, satisfy a republican; one 
who mi^ht be contented to have a king, 
provided he were to be nothing bcvond 
the chief magistrate of the republic. 
Of course, therefore, the republican 
and presbyterian party were closely 
connected by principles ; and -hsTag 
found themselves borne down by the 
independents, and army, they glsdlj 
had recourse to a legitimate goven- 
ment, under which they imagined thai 
they should be too strong to incur the 
danger of persecution. 

$652. Charles, who was fully aware 
of the strength of this party, and bow 
much he owed his return to their co- 
operation, treated their divines wilk 
marked respect ; he admitted then to 
friendly intercourse in HoUand, sod oi 
his arrival in this country appointed 
several of them to be his chaphm' 
and some of them preached before bim* 
On his first landing he spent a Sondtj 
at Canterbury, and the service st the 
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cathedral was carried on ia his presence 
with all the decent ornaments which 
belong to oar church* and which had 
now heen laid aside for nearly twenty 
years. Many of the clergy had re- 
qdested the king to dispense with these 
ceremonies, lest they should offend the 
people : but he told them very plainly, 
that while he allowed others to follow 
their own opinions, he saw no reason 
why the same tiberty should not be ex- 
tended to himself; and this course of 
proceeding was properly observed at 
White -Hall. It was the policy of 
Charles to be on good terms with this 
party, nor is there any reason why 
we should doubt the sincerity of those 
kind expressions which he used towards 
them : but it was almost impossible that 
any sincere coalition should continue 
between elements so discordant as a 
puritanic (Clergy and a dissolute court ; 
bat both prolMtbly were injured by tbe 
vtter separation from each other which 
afterwards took place. 

$ 658. The parliament or convention, 
winch had recalled the king, contained 
a great many individuals belonging to 
the party of which we are speaking, who 
#ere friendly to a monarchy, and not 
hostile to the episcopacy ; but who had 
no wish to see either the one or the 
other raised so high as had formerly 
been the case. They confirmed^ the 
clergy in their benefices, provided they 
bad been ordained before Dec. 25, 1669, 
and had been admitted, since 164% into 
their livings upon a legal vacancy ; and 
tried to create as little alteration as pos- 
nble, provided the incumbent had not 
inroured the king's death, nor shown 
liitiself adverse to infant baptism. They 
xmfirmed the leases made by colleges 
ind hospitals, and legalized all mar- 
imgen which had from time to time been 
lolemftized according to existing ordi- 
lances. In mil these acts they made no 
listinction between orders which had or 
lad not been episcopaliy conferred, and 
leemed anxious to tranquillize the nation 
dfter the disturbances under which it had 
»een suffering. They passed, too, a bill 
»f indemnity for all but the regicides, 
nd appointed the observance of the SOth 
»f January and the 20th of May. 

All acts, however, of the present as- 
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sembly laboured unoer one unavoidable 
difficulty, that their legality might sub- 
sequently be called in question, unless 
confirmed by a parliament summoned by 
the authority of the king : again, all such 
men as had in their own persons served 
the royal cause, or whose fathers had 
done so, were, by the writ of summons, 
excluded from bein^ elected to sit in 
this convention parliament, a particular 
which had, in numerous cases, been 
neglected, so that many of those who 
most favoured the royal prerogative be- 
longed to it, though they formed not the 
majority. Upon these several consider- 
ations, it was deemed preferable that 
the convention should be continued no 
longer than was absolutely necessary, 
and it was dissolved therefore before the 
20th of December. 

$ 654. The return of Charles II. had 
appeared so to coincide with the general 
wish of the people, that all opposition 
seemed to vanish before the universal 
desire for the re-establishment of legiti- 
mate authority ; but the real difficulties 
which attended this event were con- 
siderable, and if not enough to endanger 
the safety of the government, were quite 
sufficient to render the situation ot the 
king far from enviable. 

The army formed a body too powerful 
to be consistent with any secure govern- 
ment, and was composed of many men 
who, though wise enough not to oppose 
outwardly the progress of events, were 
little satisfied with them. There must 
always be a great unpleasantness in dis- 
banding so large a force ; soldiers who 
could be pleased at their own dismissal 
must be very unlike any other human 
beings; since, having had the destiny 
of the nation apparently in their hands, 
they are compelled to dissolve the union 
which has rendered them powerful, and 
to descend in private life to a station ne- 
cessarily far below what they have pre- 
viously held. But in this case probably 
many of the officers miffht with justice 
suspect, that they had been made the 
tools of the exaltation of Monk, and of 
the conseouent degradation of them- 
selves. When they met the king on 
Blackheath,* they were perhaps one of 
the finest bodies of men who had ever 
been assembled on British ground ; they 

~> Skiimer'rLiie of Monk, 342; Bvnet'f Own 
Time, l 874. 
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were now necessarily to be disbanded, 
and there was little or no money to pay 
them. 

$ 655. The friends of the crown were 
far from being united. The older roy- 
alists had suSered so much from their 
repeated discomfitures, that they were 
unwilling to run unnecessary risks ; and 
the late attempts, on the rising of Sir 
George Booth,* had brought forward 
many men who had before no preten- 
sions to royal favour ; so that the royal- 
ists themselves formed a heterogeneous 
mass, the older ones despising those 
who had but lately embarked in the 
cause, and who in their opinion had 
contributed nothing to the Restoration ; 
while those whose late activity had ex- 
posed them to sufferings, to which they 
had been unaccustomed, magnified the 
utility of their own exertions^ and dis- 
dained the caution of the older friends 
of the monarchy. These differences 
were the more insufferable to the king, 
because from the very first ..he found 
himself assailed with solicitations for 
preferment which he had no ability to 
grant, and which his own personal fa- 
cility prevented him from refusing with 
ease. Abundant applications were made 
during the first days of his return to 
England, and such persons were most 
importunate in their demands as had 
merited advancement the least. 

$ 658. But the greatest difficulty con- 
sisted in the state of the church. The 
bishops had been driven from their 
places nearly twenty years before, and 
nad generally retired mto the obscurity 
of private life. The generation who had 
grown up in the church were at once 
active and influential, and had found 
themselves not only unfettered by supe- 
riors, but had many of them been ad- 
mitted into much mdirect power, and 
had always been taught to regard the 
deposed hierarchy as tyrannical and 
antichristian. They had universally 
possessed a ^ood deal of authority in 
their own parishes, and looked forward 
in the re-establishment of bishops to 
being deprived entirely of these advan- 
tages. It was impossible, therefore, that 
they should regard the restoration of 
episcopacy, toc^ether with the monarchy, 
with any friendly eye. Out of the bench 



. of bishops nine only surviTed the Resto- 
ration ; most of these were tnnskted to 
! better bishoprics, and made room for the 
I appointment of new ones ; thirteen were 
consecrated during the autumn and win- 
' ter, and four in the January following ; 
' the latter sees had been left open, m 
, hopes that such leading members of the 
' nonconformist party as were not adverse 
I to episcopacy would accept them. All 
beneficed clergymen who had been de- 
prived during the usurpation, became 
again possessed of their benefices at the 
li^storation, and all property, ecclesia^* 
tical or civil, which had been illegally 
sold, reverted to its right owners ; a state 
of things which, though perhaps neces- 
sary, was very unlikely to excite a fi- 
vourable feeling towards those who wen 
thus restored. There was a large and 
forced transfer of property ; a circum- 
stance wiiich cannpt fail to create dis- 
satisfaction. The iacomer alwa3rs sup- 
poses that he has been injured, and tlia 
person ejected feels that he is deprived 
of what he had deemed hia own. All 
ejected heads and fellows of colleges 
were restored by an order of the loids,' 
(June 4th ;) and aj^er twenty years 4>f 
confusion, many individuals were ia- 
jured at the Restoration, who had shared 
in none of the guilt of the usurpation. 
$ 657. But as far as we may be al- 
lowed to form an opinion on such a sub- 
ject, the restoration of the episcoptl 
authority was that which most ofienaed 
the generality of the church. The point 
at issue was in reality that of parish dis- 
cipline. In the church of England ths 
spiritual power is lodged* in the hands 
of the bishop ; the clergyman of a pansh 
may admonish, and, if he cannot reform, 
may suspend from the communion till 
he can have recourse to the bishop's 
court ; but he has no power of his own 
to inflict any spiritual punishment. He 
cannot compel any of his flock to corns 
before him in a judicial mannei. Thii 
sort of jurisdiction had been generally 
exercised during the usurpation, and the 
minister held no communion with those 
who despised his authority ; he miril 
in fact excommunicate any one im 
neglected his summons* though such a 
sentence bore with it none of those o^ 
fensive disabilities which attend on ez- 
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communication as inflicted by a bishop's 
court ; but then such a power gave a 
fearful influence to the parish priest'. 
The nonconformist party, were anxious 
to continue this species of discipline ;, 
and he must know very little of human 
nature who fancies that any man, espe- 
cially a younfi^ one, would readily relin- 
quish an authority of this sort.* The 
battle was indeed never fousrht on exactly 
this ground, but an exammation of the 

Eoints at issue in the debates about the 
turgy,* will easily convince us that 
this was the real object of attack and 
defence. 

$ 656. The tactics of the two parties 
were as follows : the episcopalians feared 
that bishops would be converted into 
presidents of a coUec^e of presbyters, 
and therefore their object was to depy 
all authority to the presbyter, and to 
kssen his influence, by convincing the 
world that there had been much of evil, 
and no good, in the late innovations 
introduced into the government of the 
church ; and this object would be pro- 
moted by showing that no alterations of 
any kind were necessary. The rising 

feneration would be sure to side gra- 
ually with the goveminc^ party, and it 
might on this ground be deemed unwise 
to remedy even real evils, since such a 
ftep might induce the mass of the peo- 
ple to doubt of the soundness of the 
whole, when the advocates of the old 
constitution acknowledged that some 
things might admit of improvement. 
This line of policy was so obvious, that 
the eyes of the majority of the episcopal 
party must have been open to it, and 
their proceedings seem to have been 
founded upon some such principle. 

$ 660. The bbject of the other party 
was to show that change was necessary ; 
that the power possessed by the bishops 



I 8m Salden'i Table-Talk, Ezcommunicttkm, 
$ 4. " Tbej ezcommonicate for tbret or four 
tfaiBigi ; nuuttn oonoernin^ adultenr, tithes, wills, 
tiCf which is the civil pmiiabment tlie etete allows 
fcr saeh fiuilla. Ifabisbopezcommtiiiicateaiiuui 
fcr what he ought doc, the judge hae power to 
absolve, and puniah the bishop. If ihev bad that 
jariadietioo from God, why ooea not the church 
eieommuniGate for murder, for theft f If the 
ehril power might t^ke away all but three things, 
why may they not take them away too f If ihb 
aioommunication were taken away, the pMabyien 
would be i|niet; it is that they have a mind to. it 
ia that they would lain be at," dM. Ses also 
r observation of his, l€75, >• 
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had prevented the exercise of whole- 
some discipline, and that the govern- 
ment of the church of £ngland still 
required further reformation. If it could 
be sho^wn that the established church 
was not formed on the best model, the 
conclusion seemed natural, that some 
modification of episcopacy ought to be 
substituted in the place of the present 
church government. At the same time 
it was of the greatest consequence that 
the party should appear to be united-— 
that they should hold together — that if 
they were to fall, they might be over- 
whelmed as a body. They probably 
thought themselves stronger than they 
really were, and they knew that if di- 
vided they must become insignificant. 
The dilemma from which Baxter and 
his friends had to extricate themselves 
was this : if they asked too much, many 
individuals of their own party would 
say, that they were not prepared to 
separate from the church of England* 
because she refused to grant more than 
what they themselves deemed abso- 
lufely necessary. If they asked too 
little, their opponents would have to 
object against tliem, that men who pro- 
fessed to be governed by Christian prin- 
ciples were ready to destroy the peace 
and unity of the church for such trifles 
as these. 

$ 660. In order to get a clear view of 
the Savoy conference, the arena on 
which this contest was carried on, it 
will be necessary to take a short view 
of the events which preceded it ; for it 
is not impossible that the issue of the 
conference was nearly decided, before 
the members who composed it had 
actually assembled. 

(April 14, 1660.) The king, in his 
declaration from Breda, had used the 
following expressions with regard to 
toleration:* "We do declare a liberty 
to tender consciences ; and that no man 
shall be disquieted, or called in question, 
for differences of opinion in matters of 
religion, which do not disturb the peace 
of Uie kingdom ; and that we shall be 
ready to consent to such an act of par- 
liament as, upon mature deliberation, 
shall be of&red to us, for the full grant- 
ing that indulgence.** The nonconform- 
ists, when they beheld this disposition 
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in the king, and the temper of the House 
of Commons, were naturally led to ex- 
pect conceasions from the goyeming 
party, and mduced to express thehr 
wishes as to the points which they 
desired to he changed, hy presenting a 
petition to the king. 

$«61. They state that they agree 
with the church of England* in doctrinal 
truths, and the substantial parts of wor- 
ship: and that they differ only about 
the ancient form of church government, 
the Liturgy, and ceremonies. They 
request, 1. That encouragement maybe 
given to private religious exercises. 
2. That each congregation may have 
a resident and efficient pastor, and that 
scandalous ministers may be ejected. 
8. That personal profession of faith 
may be required er all communicants, 
and that no one be confirmed without 
the approbation of his pastor. 4. That 
the Lord's day may be kept holy, with- 
out unnecessary divertisements. They 
state that they have no objection to a 
balanced episcopacy, but complain, I, of 
the extent of dioceses, which rendered 
a personal superintendence impossible : 
% of bishops depyting their authority to 
officials who were sometimes kymen ; 
8, of their occasionally assuming the 
Bdle power of ordination, and exercising 
arbitrary power in articles of visitation, 
Ac. In order to obviate these evils, 
they request, that Archbishop Usher's 
reduction of episcopacy maybe adopted ; 
that bishops suffiragani or chorepiscopi, 
may be chosen by the presb3rters ; that 
^e associations* may not be so large as 
to make the discipline impossible ; that 
no subscriptions or oaths of obedience 
be required ; that bishops be not allowed 
to act, except according to canons to be 
agreed upon and sanctioned by act of 
parliament. 

They do not object to a Liturgy, per 
$e, provided the minister be not so con- 
fined to it as to be prevented from exer- 
cising the gift of prayer ; they request 
that the Common Prayer, being justly 
objectionable, may either be revised, 
and that certain scriptural forms, to be 
used according to the discretion of the 
midistet, may be added to it, or that a 
new one be composed. 

'B anff's Life, iL S33. Hietory of NoDoooibr- 
iidiy, I. 



With regard to eeiemonies, they re- 
quest that the obaervance of holyaayst 
kneeling at the Lord's Supper, the use 
of the surplice and of the cross at bap- 
tism, as well as bowing at the name of 
Jesus, may not be imposed on any who 
scruple them : that such ceremonies as 
have no foundation in law, as erecting 
ahars, bowing to them, d^., may be 
discontinued. 

$ 662. (July 8^ 1660.) To this peti- 
tion the bishops made a formal reply, 
arguing that none of these alterations 
were necessary, and not declaring what 
concessions they were prepared to make: 
they state — 

That the laws* have already provided 
for the four first requests, as far as is 
consistent with the good of the church ; 
that the bishops desire that these par- 
ticulars may be effectually reriiedied, 
but are unwilling that private conven- 
ticles and other abuses should be intro- 
duced under colour of tbeM ; that the 
laws with respect to the Sabbath are 
already mote strict than in any other 
reformed church. 

That the diocesaft form of ffovem- 
ment has always existed in the church ; 
that the personal cure of souls is the 
office of the ^presbyter, and not that of 
the bishop ; and that when the diocese 
is large, the law has provided for the 
appointment of suflragans ;^ that thete 
is no objection to delegating authority; 
and that though bishops have always 
exercised ecclesiastical power, yet that 
they have done so with the assistance 
and advice of presb3rters, as of their 
deans and chaptersi who were probably 
appointed for this very purpose ; and 
that the law will remedy illegal acts of 
bishops as well as those of others. That 
with regard to Archbidwp Usher's re- 



> Baiter*! Life, 242. 

« 96» Henry VIII. ch. 14. An act far l 

tion aad conpecration of soffranms within tlnl 
realia. There are twenty-ni pTacea imntioiMd, 
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Th» arehbiahop or bishop ia to present two per- 
aona t o the king, of whom he ia to nominate one 
to be atitnai^n. The anthoriiy of auch anfftana 
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■btHnot exceed, on pain of prcemunin, Thaae 
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aeming. Thia act waa repealed 1. 2 Phibp and 
Mary, ch. 8, and rerired !• Elii. ch. 1. BMiopa 
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of 1604. It l^old be very deairabia that in popa- 
lona dioceaea they ahoold be appointedaow ; t} 
aaama no kgal laaaon why tliay laay not be. 
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[action, it may be a freat question, 
rhether it were not rather composed 
fnth reference to existing animosities, 
han as his own final and deliberate 
choice ; that the election of suffragans 
I already rested in the crown; that 
hey understand not the term associa- 
ians;^ and that the use of oaths and 
promises of obedience is expedient. 

That the Liturgy appears suited to 
ts object, and tolerably free from ob- 
ections ; that custom allows of the use 
if extempore prayer before sermon; 
hat they are ready to alter any thing 
vhich shall be shown to be justly oflfen- 
ive, and object not to a reformation of 
he Liturgy according to his majesty's 
fish. 

That the ceremonies arc in them- 
elres not objectionable ; and that to 
hange any of the laws about them 
rould be as likely to offend many sober 
arsons as it would be to gam over 
liose who contend for such matters. 

Baxter* himself drew up an answer 
9 this reply, but no use seems to have 
een made of it. 

$003. Some of the nonconformists 
.ow contended, that it was useless to 
iroceed with any discussions, when it 
ras evident that no good could possibly 
esult ; but Baxter urged them to go 
n, while there was even the most dis- 
int hope of promoting peace, and they 
rere confirmed in this view of the sub- 
let by a promise from the king, that 
e would act the part of moderator he- 
reon the contending factions, and sig- 
ify his ideas of what concessions could 
e made, by putting forth a declaration 
rhich should be submitted to the in- 
pection of both parties, before it was 
•ublished to the world. When the 
raft of thia declaration was put into 
lie hands of the nonconformists, many 
nimadversions were passed upon it, 
ttd a second paper was drawn up for 
be purpose or being presented to the 
ing, but contained so much which was 
lore likely to cause divisions than to 
iTomote peace, that it never passed be- 
ond the hands of the chancellor. It 
ras the work of Baxter, and though 
runed of some of its most objection- 
ble passages by the interference of 
/alamy and Reynolds, yet its sup- 
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pression was jadicious. One of the 
ar^ments' in favour of a moderate 
episcopacy is, that its adoption would 
save those who had taken tne covenant 
from the sin of perjury, since they had 
there sworn to root out prelacy only, 
and not episcopacy. The chief de- 
mands are, for a power of control over 
the bishops, and a jurisdiction over theii 
flocks, to be granted to the presbyters ; 
that the Common Prayer should not 
only be reformed, but even very mode- 
rately imposed ; and that the ceremonies 
should be left indifferent. Complaints 
are also made, that no minister can be 
instituted without renouncing his pres- 
byterian orders, and being re-ordamed, 
subscribing the oath of canonical obedi- 
ence, and reading the disputed part of 
the XXth article. 

$ 004. The nonconformists^ were now 
desired to state what alterations in the 
declaration they deemed absolutely ne- 
cessary ; but since most of them were 
inserted in the document itself, as it 
was subsequently published, less notice 
of them seems to be required.' (Oct. 
22.) Three days before the publication 
of the declaration' there was a meetinr 
at Worcester House, the residence of 
Lord Clarendon, where, while many 
of the questions were discussed in a 
conversational manner, Lord Clarendon 
drew out a petition for toleration, which 
had been presented by the anabaptists 
and independents, and asked the advice 
of the divines who were present con- 
cerning it, wishing probably to cast on 
the presbyterians the odium of a refusal, 
if they who demanded such concessions 
in favour of themselves were unwillinfi^ 
to allow of toleration to others. Both 
parties were silent for a time, till Bax- 
ter, fearing lest, through their silence, 
the petition should be granted, and that 
the indulgence thus obtained would be 
extended to the papists, spoke against 
it ; so little were the principles of tole- 
ration understood: indeed, a state of 
things differing entirely from that of 
the present day, almost prevents us 
from estimating fairly the scruples of 

* Buter's Lifo, 267 ; Eiit. of Nonconformitx, 
10, &c. 

* Buter*8 Life, 275. 

* They may eadly be traced by coiii|Mmi« Col- 
lier** EccL Hiat. p. 874; and Baxter's Own Uk, 
275, 259. 

•Baxter's Life, 277. 
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the uonconfonniBts themselyes. When 
we regard them as factious in their 
opposition to the ceremonies of the 
church, as in truth we must do, we 
forget that they had no liberty of join- 
ing a dissenting congregation. 

$ 665. (Oct. 25.) In this declaration 
the king^ professes that he purposes to 
promote godliness, to encourage public 
and private exercises of religion, to 
prevent the abuse of the Lord's day, 
and to cast out scandalous ministers. 
That he will endeavour to appoint good 
bishops, who shall be preachers, and 
that, where the dioceses are large, they 
shall be assisted by suffragans. That 
no bishop shall oraain or exercise any 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction without the 
assistance of presbyters. No chancel- 
lor or official shall, as such, perform 
any spiritual act of authority ; nor an 
itfchdeacon do so, without the aid of 
six presbyters, three chosen by the 
presbyters of the archdeaconry, and 
three nominated by the bishop. 

That cathedral preferments shall be 
filled by good men ; that a number of 
presbjTters elected by the presbyters of 
the diocese, and equal in number to those 
members of the chapter who shall be pre- 
sent, shall assist the bishop in all eccle- 
siastical functions, ordinations, dbc. ; nor 
shall any suffragan bbhop ordain with- 
out the presence of a sufficient number 
of presbyters elected by their brethren. 

That confirmation shall be carefully 
performed with the consent of the 
minister of the parish ; none shall be 
admitted to the Lord's table without a 
profession of faith and obedience, or 
who has been guilty of scandalous 
offences. 

That rural deans, to be appointed as 
heretofore by the bishop, shall hold 
monthly meetings, with three or four 
ministers of their deanery, for disci- 
pline, and present to the bishop such 
as they cannot influence by persuasion. 
The rural dean shall superintend the 
education of the children in the dean- 
ery, seeing that the respective minis- 
ters do their duty in preparing them 
for confirmation. 

That no bishop shall exercise any 
arbitrary power, nor impose any thing 
but accoroing to law. 

> Colliar*f EccL HiiL flL 874. 



That a commission shaU be appoint- 
ed to review the Liturgy and to make 
additional forms, which shall consist 
of an equal number from both sides. 

In the mean time the king prays all 
ministers to adopt as much conformity 
as they can, promising that none shall 
be punished for the want of it ; allow- 
ing them to use or neglect the cross in 
baptism, while parents who difier in 
this particular from their own minister, 
may procure another who agrees with 
them, to christen their children: that 
bowing at the name of Jesus shall be 
left free, and the use of the surplice be 
considered optional, except in cathe- 
drals and colleges. That the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy shall suffice) 
instead of that of canonical obedience 
and subscription ; and that persons in- 
stituted or taking degrees shall sub- 
scribe to those only of the Thirty-nine 
Articles which are doctrinal. 

$ ,666. This declaration contains such 
ample concessions to the wishes of the 
nonconformists, that one is led to doubt 
the sincerity of those who drew it 
up ; for whatever might haye been the 
wishes of the king, if indeed he regard- 
ed the matter at all, it was obvious thit 
no parliament was likely to pass into 
an act measures which would probably 
displease the majority of the episcopal 
divines and their adherents, and so mt- 
terially change the constitution of the 
church. The only immediate effect of 
this declaration was partially to deity 
for a season seventies against the non- 
conformists ; for the influence of the 
court prevented the execution of the 
act of uniformity of Queen Elizabeth: 
but when endeavours were made,'(Nov. 
6th,) on the motion of Sir Matthew Hale, 
to pass it into a bill, it was thrown oaii 
and the conyention was soon afier dis- 
solved. (Dec. 29th.) Both Houses, is 
well as a large body of the London 
clergy, presented addresses' of tbanhi 
to his majesty for his gracious conces- 
sions ; and Baxter, who had preriouslr 
despaired of finding any thing yielded, 
which might enable him to remain in 
his miaistr^, was so pleased, that he 
made up his own mind to exert all his 
influence in promoting uniformity. It 
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about this time that the offer of 
bishoprics* was made to Calamy, Bax- 
ter, and Reynolds, who alone of the 
three accepted the preferment.* Cala- 
my had been an antiepiscopalian, and 
it was naturally conceired by hia 
friends, that his accepting such a situa- 
tion would be a disgrace to his former 
professions, and to the cause of the 
presbytery; but Reynolds and Baxter 
bad always been friends to moderate 
episcopacy, and if the declaration of 
the king could be passed into a law, 
there seemed no jeason why they 
ihould decline being placed on the 
bench; and Baxter, in his letter to 
Lord Clarendon,' says, that his chief 
reason for refusing the promotion, was 
the hope that he should more effectually 
ad ranee the cause of peace, by retain- 
ing a station where his arguments in 
favour of episcopacy could be liable to 
none of those suspicions to which they 
must be exposed, were .he himself ex- 
alted into the office for which he be- 
came the adyocate. 

$667* (a. d. 166L) In compliance 
with the last clause in the declaration 
of the king, a commission consisting of 
twelve bishops and twelve noncon- 
formist divines was appointed, (March 
85th«) to whom nine of each party were 
joined, in order to supply the places 
of those who might be prevented from 
attending^ They^ are instructed to 

1 BazMr*! Liie, 881. 

s Other prefenoents were at the Hiiiie time of- 
lined to eeveral of the same perty. Echard, 781. 

• Bexter*e Life, 288. 

4 The whole htstory of this conference ii con- 
laiMd m Bexter'e own Life, 303— 369» and the 
Hieiory of Nonoonforniit;r. I am not aware of 
any dngnal account of it from ihe party of the 
biibopa. There are some obeerrationa about it 
i^ Bqnwt'a Own Time. The comroiaaionera 

A. Frewen, abp. of York. 
G. Sheldon, bp. of London. 
J. Coains, bp. of Durham. 

. J. Warner, bp. of Rocheater. 
H. King. bp. of Chicbeater. 
H. Hinchman, bp. of Samm. 
G. MoHey, bp. of Worceater. 
R. Sanderaon, bp. of Lincoln. 
6. Lanj, bp. of Peterborough. 

B. Waltoh, bp. of Cheater. 
R. Sterne, bp. of CarKale. 
J. Gauden, hp. of Eieter. 
Ed. Reynolda. bp. of Norwich. 
A. Tuokney,D. D. 

J. Conant,D. D. 
W. Spuratow, D. D. 
J. Wallia, D. D. 
Th. MantoD, D. D. 



" reriew the Common Prayer,* and to 
make such alterations therefn as shall 
be thought most necessary ; and some 
additional forms in the Scripture phrase 
as near as might be suited to the na- 
ture of the several parts of worship," — 
** comparing the same with the most 
ancient liturgies which have been used 
in the church, in the primitive and 
purest times." " To take into serious 
consideration the several directions, 
rules, and forms of prayer, and things 
in the said book of Common Prayer 
contained, and to advise and consult 
upon and about the same, and the se- 
veral objections and exceptions which 
shall now be raised against the same ; 
and if occasion be, to make such rea- 
sonable and necessary alterations, cor- 
rections, and amendments therein, as 
shall be agreed upon to be needful and 
expedient for the giving satisfaction 
unto tender consciences, and the re- 
storing and continuance of peace and 
unity in the churches under our pro- 
tection and government. But avoidmg, 
as much as may be, all unnecessary 
alterations of the forms and Liturgy 
wherewith the people are already ac- 
quainted, and have so long received in 
the church of England." 

Their place of assembling was ap- 
pointed to be the lodgings of the bishop 
of London in the Savoy, and the com- 
mission was to continue in force for four 
calendar months, till the 25th of July. 

$608. Their first meeting did not take 

Edm. Calamy, B. D. 
R. Baxter, Clerk. 
A. Jackson. 
Th. Ca«e. 
Sam. Clarke. 
M. Newcomen. 



The Supemum^rariea ^ 
J. Earle, dean of Weatminater. 
P. Heylin, D. D. 
J. Hacket, D.D. 
J. Berwick, D. D. 
P. Gunning, D. D. 
J. Pieraon, D. D. 
Th. Pierce, D. D. 

A. Sparrow, D. D. 
H. Thomdike, D. D. 
Th. Horton, D. D. 
Th. Jacorab, D. D. 
W. Bates. 

J. Rawlinson. 
W. Cooper. 
J. lightfoot, D. D. 
J. Collins. 

B. Woodbridge. 
R.Drake. 

•Bazter'alilb, aoi. 
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place tin April 15th, and then Sheldon, 
bishop of London, informed his oppo- 
nents, that as the bishops had no wish 
for any alteration, the first step must be 
a statement in writing, on the part of 
the nonconformists, of all which they 
desired might be altered or inserted. 
This proposal was contrary to their 
wishes and expectations, since they 
hoped by mutual communication to dis- 
cover how far concessions might be 
practicable ; but was peremptorily in- 
sisted on by the bishop, who declared 
that nothing could be done till all the 
exceptions, alterations, and additions 
were brought in at once. This step 
was likely to produce diflerences of 
opinion among the nonconformists them- 
selves, and to fitighten the bishops into 
rejecting every proposal, when- they 
beheld the extent. of what was required 
to be chanc^ed : and it may be pre- 
sumed* to nave been adopted by the 
bishops for this very purpose, as it is 
hardly consistent with the instructions 
of the commission. Nor must it be for- 
gotten, that three weeks had been lost 
between the date of the commission and 
the first meeting ; a delay which could 
hnrdly have been accidental. The office 
of drawing up the additional forms was 
assigned to Baxter, who had been most 
anxious on this point, and the statement 
of the objections to the Common Prayer 
was intrusted to a committee ; but Bax- 
ter was so much more rapid in his pro- 
ceedings, that he not only composed a 
form of prayer of very considerable 
length, but brought in a table of objec- 
tions almost as large as that of the com- 
mittee. 

§ (5(30. It will not be easy to assign 
any good excuse or reason why Baxter 
should frame a form of prayer entirely 
now, when the commission only ex- 
tended to some additional forms; he 
could hardly be foolish enough to sup- 
pose that the bishops would adopt it, 
while the mere act of offering it could 
not fail to irritate them. He himself 
says,* that he wished to leave a standing 
witness to posterity that he and his 
\ friends were not adverse to a settled 
form ; and as the composition was his 
own, he was probably induced to think 



1 Burnetts Own Time, I 309. 
•Life, 306. 



more highly of the work than it de- 
served.* The method which he pur- 
sued in its composition, was to follow 
the general plan of the Lord's Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments ; nor can 
it be denied that it is an extraordinary 
production, considering the time he was 
occupied about it, which did not exceed 
a fortnight. It abounds in a copious 
and flowing style, full of Scripture me- 
taphors ; but to those who lore the close 
and simple forms of the senrices of onr 
church, and their correspondence with 
the brief and distinct petitions which we 
meet with in Scripture, it will appear 
to be by no meaiis free from the worst 
of faults, that of preserving the phraseo- 
logy of the Bible, and applying it in an 
indefinite and perplexed manner, which 
to an educated man of a poetical turn 
may prove edifying, but must be ge- 
nerally unintelligible to the mass of anj ^ 
congregation^* 

§ 670. Upon consideration, it was 
thought more prudent to send in the 
objections to the Common Prayer, be- 
fore this document was offered, and 
they were delivered on the fourth of 
May : and this liturgy,^ when it had 
been subjected to the examination of 
the committee, and undergone some 
trifling alterations, was presented to the 
bishops, and accompanied with an ad- 
dress which bore the title of a petition 
for peace, a denomination which it ill 

> He says, (Life, 335,) when speaking of an ob- 
jection raised against granting ttie minister leave 
to pray '* in these words." **or to this serife," 
which is always the case in this form, (hat if tUi 
clause, " or to this sense,** had been dashed oat, 
it had been beyond exception. And again : '* Tbey 
(t. e. the nonconformists) oflier also sucb fprma u 
more unquestionable (than the Common Prayer,) 
as to their cengruity to the word of God. oiid lo 
the nature of tM several parts of worship.*' (Hirt. 
Nonconformity, 201.) It is printed in tne History 
of Nonconformity, 52, &c. 

* Among many other objectionable points ii mj 
bo remarked, that the confession runs into parti- 
culars which could hardlyever apply to the int* 
jorit;r of those present. The following metapbon 
are mtroduccd ; " Justice may run down as water, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream.'* '* Ob. 
habitation of justice and mountain of Iholiness!" 
In the directions about the sermons, it u orderrdi 
that the preacher shall speak '*fn>ro ftiih tod 
holv experience in himself,** "with conrinctni 
evidence and persuading importunitv ;*' objrcii 
which, however desimble, are hardly attaimbh 
by means of a rubric. He calla a godfaiber. noit 
sponsor, but a proparent. Surely a man mutt bt 
very ignorant of human nature, or veryperrmib 
who attempts to recondlft Ugh-charcunen by 
these means. 

•Life, 334. 
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deaenred. It was drawn up by Baxter, 
and read aloud to the bishops, who, ac- 
cording to his own observation about it, 
would never have yielded to this pro- 
posal, had they all known how long and 
how ungrateful its contents were. It is 
drawn up in a strong and nervous style* 
of oratory, which, while it advises mo- 
deration, seems rather to threaten those 
who neglect it than to pray for it. His 
argument is, that his brethren dare not 
conform about things which they esteem 
far from indifferent, for fear of God's 
wrath. He talks of their tenderness 
for the honour of Christ, speaks of the 
unmerciful impositions of the bishops, 
even if that for which they stood were 
of God, and ur^es them, instead of 
pressing conformity because it was law, 
to join with the nonconformists in pe- 
titioning the king and parliament toat 
it might be no longer law. He reminds 
them of the number of ministers who 
must suflfer, of people who must grieve 
even for their souls, because their 
teachers could not submit to the burden 
of re-ordination, subscription, and the 
ceremonies ; and appeals to their readi- 
ness to sufier in their worldly interests, 
as a proof of the sincerity of their pro- 
fessions. These arguments would be 
irresistible, if there were no such feeling 
as that of prejudice in the world ; but 
surely the nonconformists might fairly 
have questioned whether their own zeal 
for changing what was established in 
the church were quite free from evil 
motives. Men*s passions often carry 
them against their interests. The di- 
lemma to which they would reduce the 
lishops would turn with equal force 
against themselves ; for if they would 
but comply with the orders of the chu rch, 
ivh ich had been no new imposition, they 
might avoid all these evils ; and the 
bishops might say with equal truth, that 
they dared not innovate. The great 
evil, however, of the address was, that 
he who wrote the petition for peace did 
not try to conciliate. 

$ G71. The objections raised against 
the Common Prayer* arc so numerous, 
and many of them of so little importance, 
that it would but weary the reader to 
State them at length, while it is difficult 



> Hiat. of Nonconformity. 2S7. 
' Baxter'! Lifis, 316. Hist, of Nonconformity, 
153. 



to classify or abridge them 'without 
omitting something which may be 
thought important. They premise tnat 
it is desirable that no matter of mere 
opinion be left in a general formulary, 
for fear of causing diviisions ; and re- 
quest that, as the Prayer Book was 
originally framed with a view of com- 
prehendmg the Roman Catholics, it 
may now be altered so as to satisfy 
those who diflfer only with regard to 
ceremonies. On this point they re- 
quested that the use of the surplice, of 
the cross in baptism, of kneeling at the 
sacrament, of the ring in marriage, as 
well as all subscriptions about them, 
might be left indifferent; and that the 
rubric concerning the dresses might be 
omitted ; that the observance of saints* 
days might be optional ; and that such 
expressions as implied any propriety 
of fasting in Lent might be erased. 

Under the second head we must ar- 
range such points as bear indirectly on 
discipline ; and here, with regard to the 
Lord's supper, they wished that the 
cointnunicants should be required to 
give longer previous notice of their 
intention of receiving ; and that none 
should be admitted to the table, who 
did not make a public profession of 
faith and obedience ; and that, in order 
to give time for this, the exhortations 
should be read on the Sunday before, 
and not at the time of celebration.* 
That the rubric, instead of enjoining 
every one to receive three times in the 
year, should direct that the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper should lake place 
at least so often ; that the rubric about 
transubstantiation should be restored; 
and that, in the visitation of the sick, 
the curate should be left at liberty to 
adniinister or refuse the Lord's Supper, 
according to his discretion. 

In baptism, they requested not only 
that a longer previous notice should be 
required, but that no minister should be 
forced to baptize the children of atheists, 
infidels, heretics, or unbaptized persons, 
nor of those who were excommuni- 
cated, fornicators, or otherwise noto- 
rious and scandalous sinners. That 
godfathers should not be required, but 



* N. B. — The admonition which is now read 
on the Sunday before, wan, till the laat reyiew. 
read in the service itself: this point was changed 
in GOMoqusQca of the objections now raised. 
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that parents, or proparents, should 
make the answers in their own names. 

That such expressions in the services 
as seemed to imply that all the congre- 
gation are regenerated or converted 
should he changed, as well as the ruhric 
which asserts the undoubted salvation 
of all baptized children dying before 
the commission of sin.^ That in Con- 
firmation the children should not be 
admitted without the consent of the 
minister; that the expressions in the 
Burial of the Dead, and the Churching 
of Women, which cannot properly be 
used of every individual^ should be 
altered to more general terms. 

In remodelling the Prayer Book, as 
a form of public devotions, they re- 
quested that, in order to give a unity to 
the whole, the frequent breaks and in- 
terruptions might be omitted. That 
the Litany, for instance, instead of be- 
ing composed of many separate peti- 
tions, might be consolidated into one 
long prayer, and that the same plan 
miffht be adopted with regard to other 
collects and prayers, and in reading the 
commandments ; by doing which many 
repetitions, which occur in the services, 
might be avoided, particularly the fre- 
quent use of the Lord's Prayer and the 
Gloria Patri, &c. It was desired that 
greater liberty of altering the prayers, 
and of introducing even nis own, might 
be conceded to the ofRciliting minister ; 
and, besides numerous verbal emenda- 
tions, that the new translation of the 
Bible might be adopted in the texts 
quoted in the Prayer Book, and that 
none of the Apocrypha might be read 
as lessons. 

§ 672. After some time, the bishops 
sent in an answer^ to the nonconform- 

1 It 18 curioas that this rubric was originally 
placed as a part of the service for Confirmation, 
to prevent people from esteeming baptism incom- 
plete without that rite. "That no man shall 
think that any detriment ehnll come to the child- 
ren by deferring their confirmation." This ob- 
ject is not now answered, while the expression, 
••certain by God's word,*' might as well as not 
be applied to a proposition which, however true, 
must be proved by reasoning on the analogy of 
God*8 dispensations, and not from any one or 
more texts of Scripture, adduced directly in its 
confirmation. Baxter's (Life, 428) observation on 
it is, •• It is strange that when in^nt baptism it- 
•elf is commonly said by these men to be a tradi- 
tion, and not commanded or found in Scripture, 
that yet they find it certain by the word of God, 
that baptiied infants are saved.** 

> I am not aware that this answerof the bishops 



istSt in which they ohsenre that the 
most efiectual method of 8howii^|[ra- 
titade to the king ws^^d be to ^ntfiy 
with his wishes in c6nforming*i^/the 
Liturgy, a step which at the same time 
would be most likely to promote the 
peace of the church. That humility 
on the part of the governed would ^in- 
duce them to respect their ruleftv Vj . 
obeying what was ordered ; while to 
pretend to scruples, without prorio; 
the points at issue te be unlawnil, ww 
virtually to destroy all law ; and that 
if scruples were to be consulted, those 
of the conformists ought not to be db^ 
regarded, who would jiiatly be oflemM 
at unnecessary alterations. That the 
Prayer Book had been drawn up wilk 
great care, and nothing introdoced into j 
it which might not be proved to be 
taken from the word of God, or the 
practice of the primitive church ; that 
if any thin^ of this sort could be pointed 
out, the bishops themselves wished to 
see it changed; but that it could BOt 
be necessary to make innovations for 
the sake of satisfying those who were 
themselves the cause that the services 
were disliked. That there must be 
some general rule with regard to cere- 
monies, in which, except under peculiar 
circumstances, the majority of any so- 
ciety must be bound to obey the judg^ : > 
ment and decisions of their superiors, ]] 
since offence unnecessarily taken bja y 
weak brother could be no reason for 
abrogating the general law of God, 
which established the duty of sabordi- 
nation ; that the ceremonies alluded to 
were in themselves ancient and unob- 
jectionable, and that the observance of 
Lent, and the saints' days, had been a 
universal practice in the church, and 
ought not now to be rejected. 

In the Lord's Supper, the bishops 
seem to have been ready to grant so 
much as would allow the curate more 
time for admonition, and to have quietlj 
passed over the rest. They abate no- 
thing of the rubric concerning receiv- 
ing three times in the year, and ur^ 
the ministers to try to prevent the ob- 
fitness of the communicants by their 



is anywhere printed at length. I belisfs ihi 
whole of it is quoted by Baxter, as be answefi il: 
(Hist. Nonconiformity, 187, &.c.:) from whnot I 
have taken it A copioas abstraet is giw kf 
Collier, iL 879. 
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mm exeitioM. They add, that in bap- 
iiiik jhM^ much power ought not to be 
tjtjjialjin handt.orf the curate, lest, he 
iq[^if«ae it undnuriubly towards the 
hildreB, whose right to bajiitism does 
lait depend merely on their parents: 
liat the iise of ffodfathers* h ancient, 
ni aeed not he Faid aside. 
,That''<ihe use of the term regtnerar 
SNi' 18 according to the Holy Scriptures, 
od lintee the cnild can- do nothing to 
Wer the efficacy of the sacrament, it 
I charilably to 'be presumed that the 
aptismis effi»ctual. That in speaking 
Tolhen who are not notorious oflend- 
E|y (for these indeed are already ex- 
Med,) chatity denominates them such 
^ev ought to be. That, in confirma- 
ta, tne laonsent of the minister is very 
roper, b«t atill ought not to tie down 
le hands of the bishop, in case he 
;es fit to administer the rite without it. 
That the responses, which are ob- 
»cted to as interruptions, afe very 
leful in keeping up the attention and 
Kciting the devotion of the congrega- 
on, and consistent with the practice 
r the eatfy Christian and Jewish 
burches. That the connection of the 
rayen seems to be good, and that 
lere is no reason why the different 
Itributes of God should not be brought 
I before particular petitions, each end- 
ig with an address through the merhs 
nd mediation of Christ. That the 
fioria Patrij as a short confession of 
le Trinity, cannot be a burden to any 
liturgy, and that the Lord's Prayer 
ccurs nowhere above twice in the 
ime service. That the concession of 
renter liberty to the officiating minister 
ould destroy the very object of a set 



> It may be obienred that the nonconrormiffta 
• probaoly nearer to the custom of the primi* 
« chareb, in their requetis, than the present 
brie See Bingham^a Ant. Index, Sponwirs. 

> It ia unfortunate that sufficient attention has 
< been paid to the diflTerent senses of this word. 
individiiak aaaign to it a secondary meaning, in 
lieh it waa not intended to be used in the bap- 
mal eervice, their objections to thin service are 
e to themselves. Probably no sincere member 
the church of England ever thought that all 

ptised persona were living under the influence 
the Spirit of God, or that the mind of any one 
■U be effectually turned to God, except through 
s operation of the Holy Ghoat ; and when this 
Ida down, there ia no great theoretical diflbr- 
ee between thoae who diaagrea on this point, 
le ooUect for Christnaa day is the beat com- 
nt on onr beptiimal aerTice ■• to this pertieular. 



form of prayer. That it ia not neces- 
sary to exclude the reading of the 
Apocrypha, since the sufficiency of 
Scripture does not supenede the neces- 
sity of other instructions, as of ser* 
mons, dbc. 

This answer is terminated by a list of 
concessions, which, after all, are not con- 
siderable, and will be noticed in the His- 
tory of the Common Prayer;' but it 
may be remarked, that three of these / 
promised alterations were never intro- j 
duced; viz., the insertion of the whole ( 
of the preface to the Ten Command* < 
ments in the communion service, *' I am ^ 
the Lord thy God who brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt," &c. ; in the mar^ 
riage service, the change of the word, 
"with my body I thee worship," into 
"I thee honour;" and in the burial ser- 
vice, the omission of the epithets " sure 
and certain" hope ; the two lost of which 
seem to be desirable, nor am I acquainted 
with any reason why they were not ef- 
fected. 

$ 673. To this answer of the bishops, 
the other party sent in a long reply,* 
containing the chief arguments which 
may be adduced on the several topics, 
but drawn up in so violent a tone, that 
it could only tend to widen a breach 
which was already too large.* When 
this paper was presented*^ to the bishops, 

5 % 719, «. ^ Hist, of Nonconf. 183. &c. 

* 'J'he preface was written by Calamy, and 
fliates the points in which the biphops had not 
made any concessions. (Baxter's Litie, 335.) The 
answer itself was composed by Baxter, but ia too 
long, and enters too much into detail to admit of 
any abridgment which shall convey an adequate 
idea of its contents. It takes up one hundred and 
ibrty-two closely printed 8vo. pages: hecallaita 
plain answer — it is, alas, far too phiin to do any 
good. He says (Hist. Nonconf. 198) in it, **LoTe 
and tenderness are not used to express themaelves 
hy hurting and destroying men for nothing :'* ** we 
force not all to use spectacles or crutches. (Ibid. 
233.) because some are purblind or lame.'* He 
calls the Common Prayer **a dose of opium, 
(ibid. 213,) which is likely to cure the disease of 
divisions by extinguishing life, and uniting all in a 
dead religion." He says, "Take- all the world 
for aaints, (Ibid. 316.) and use them accordingljr, 
and blot out the doctrine of reproof, excommuni- 
cation, and damnation from your Bible.** It is 
impossible that he could have even hoped for good 
frtim such expressions. He adds, ** You are all 
(Ibid. 322) unacquainted with the subject of which 
you speak.** ** The world (Ibid. 324) will see that 
mdeed we differ in greater things than ceremonies 
and forms of prayer.** " All tends to take awaj 
the diflerence (Ibid. 325) between the preckHuiMl 
vile, between thoae that fear Ood, and tiMl iesr 
him not." 

• Baxter's life, S35. 
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Baxter observed, that they seemed of- 
fended at its length ; and as he suspected 
that no 6ne, except those who were com- 
missioned to answer the papers, ever 
read them, he strongly urged that the 
few remaining days might be employed 
in friendly disputations. When this 
point was conceded, he tried to induce 
nis opponents to state their objections to 
his own form of Liturgy, but could not 
obtain his request ; for the bishops main- 
tained their vantage ground, and desired 
that they might see the necessity of any 
alteration clearly established, before they 
proceeded to discussions as to the nature 
of them. This disputation was com- 
mitted to Drs. Pierson, Gunning, and 
Sparrow, against Bates, Jacomb, and 
Baxter ; but the proceedings were car- 
ried on with so much confusion, that no 
good result could be expected from it. 

Towards the end of the debate Bishop 
Cosins brought forward a proposal as 
coming from some considerable person, 
by which an end might be put to the 
dispute, if the nonconformists would 
state what they considered to be ** sinful" 
in the Common Prayer, and what they 
deemed " expedient to be altered," To 
this proposal Baxter presently sent in an 
answer, wherein he mentioned eight 
particulars as sinful.^ 

1. That no minister might be admitted 
to baptize without using the cross. 

2. Or to exercise any oflice, if he dare 
not wear a surplice. 

3. That none be admitted to the com- 
munion, that dare not knccl. 

4. That ministers are forced to pro- 
nounce all baptized infants regenerate. 

6. To administer the Lord's Supper 
to unfit persons, and they forced to re- 
ceive it. 

6. To absolve the unfit in absolute 
terms. 

7. To give thanks for all whom they 
bury, " as brethren whom (Jod has de- 
livered and taken to himself." 

8. That none may preach without sub- 
scribing a declaration, that the Book of 
Common Prayer and Articles containeth 
in it nothing contrary to the word of 
God. 

There were, indeed, two more, which 
he omitted at the request of his col- 
leagues : the imposition of the Liturgy, 



> Baxter*! I4fe, 341, dtc. 



and the subscription of canonical obe- 
dience * 

$ 674. This step naturally oftnded 
the bishops, who justly reasoned, that if 
the thing imposed were not in itself 
contrary to the word of God, the iropo- » 
sition of it could hardly be sinful, how- 
ever inexpedient an mdiTidual might 
esteem it. The disputation was su^ 
quently carried on in a ayUogistic fom, : 
and the only point clearly demonstrated 
seems to be, the absurdity of expectioff ' 
to settle differences of opinion by siicE 
a method. Baxter appears to have been 
far too metaphysical in his distinctioDi; ' 
and though the fault, in a great measure, 
lies in the attempt itself,* yet his perti- 
nacious denial of what to most men mut J 
appear to be true, will induce us, pe^ I 
haps, to believe that he mistrusted hit \ 
own conviction of the sinfulness of the i 
impositions. , 

Through these numerous delajs* t 
which were perhaps created on pnrpoie 
by the episcopal party, and certainll 
much augmented by the temper with 
which Baxter carried on his part of the 
dispute, the time which was ajs^ned 
for the conference had expired, and til 
that was effected was, that the bishops 
had consented to some unimportant tl- 
terations ; the nonconformists had »hown 
what they wished for, in the modificatioa 
of the church ; and both parties had be- 
come exasperated against each other. 

§ 075. After the termination of the 
conference, the nonconformist divine** 
waited on the lord chancellor, who id- 
vised them to draw up an address to hii 
majesty, containing an account of ill 
that had taken place, and requested thai 
he might himself first see it. He seeai 
to have been most oflTended with Baxtei^ 
and to have thought that if he had nr^ 
his proposals with temper, and a spirt 
of conciliation, all might have been veL* 
And, indeed, Baxter appears throaghoit 
the whole transaction to have given ip 
the hope, and with it, perhaps, aiioert 
the wish, of reconciling the two parti» 
He earnestly desired peace* but it 
only on his own terms, and he 



3 Walton's Life of Sandenon; WorirMii 
Ecc. Biog. V. 529, &c. 

« Baxter's Life. 364. . 

* Lord Clarendon observed that if Bnur V ^ 
been as fat as Dr. Manton, all might lMft|OM* ^ 
waU. Baztar'a lifir, 364. >r 
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concede nothing to his opponents. With 
this feeling, it soon became his object to 
render the dispute, in the eyes of the 
world, as favourable as possible to his 
own party, and to leare a clear testi- 
mony to posterity,^ that the bishops had 
rejected that which, in his opinion, was 
essential to Christianity. He readily 
put himself forward in the contest, with 
the view of screening his brethren from 
the animosity of the bishops, and es- 
teemed it a cause for which he -could 
comfortably suflTer, being no less dis- 
posed to become a willing martyr in the 
cause of charity than he would have 
been in that of faith, had he been called 
to the trial. One cannot but admire the 
heroic temper of such a man, but we 
must be very cautious not to mistake all 
these feelings for pure Christianity. In 
this case, they were doubtless mixed up 
with much which was Christian ; but 
Baxter never once thought of sacrificing 
in the cause of Christ that which a good 
man values most highly of any thing in 
this world, the good opinion of his own 
party, and the admiration of his friends ;* 
had he yielded all that in his conscience 
he could yield, the more violent mem- 
bers of his party would perhaps have 
counted him a traitor to their cause, but 
the peace of the church of England 
would probably have been promoted, 
and the service of real religion have 
been advanced. 

$ 670. When we view the whole ques- 
tion, at this distance of time, it is impos- 
sible not to wish* that several concessions 



1 Baztor*B Life, 306. 

2 (Selden*! Table Talk. ** Changing Sides,*' 
% 4.) '* Whan the pope oflbred Luther any pre- 
ferment in the churcfi which he chose to have, 
Lather anavrered, if he had offered half as much 
at firat he would have accepted it ; but now he 
bad gone so far he conid not come back. In truth, 
be &d made himself a greater thing than they 
eottid make him: the German princes courted 
him; he was to become the author of a sect, ever 
after to be called Lutherans. So have our 
pieacbera done that are against the bishops ; they 
am made themselves {greater with the people 
than they can be made the other way.** 

* If the whole services had been shortened ; the 
mominjg aervice so arranged, by a new rubric, per- 
bape, that there might nave been more unity m 
the varioua parte of which it was composed, and 
repetitions had been thus avoided, particularly with 
regard to the Lord's Prayerr— if there h^ been a 
diatinrt invocation for the aid of the Holy Ghost 
to aaaiat our prayers, an extenaion, perhap«, of the 
latter part ot the Absolution, in the commence- 
taent of the duty of the dajr ;— had the method of 
dMiibotiiig the elements in the I«ord*s Supper 



had heen made, on points which, while 
they affect not the doctrine, or discipline, 
of the church, have been, and are, offen- 
sive to many who conscientiously adhere 
to what is ordered ; and which, had they 
been granted at the period of whicn 
we are speaking, might probably have 
tended to conciliation. But the failure 
in the success of this conference must 
be attributed chiefly to Baxter. He was 
anxious to give the priest a negative 
power over his bishop ; that there should 
be a certain number of elected presby- 
ters, without whom the bishop should 
not be allowed to perform certain offices. 
The declaration had conceded the point, 
and Baxter wished to introduce some- 
thing of this nature into the rubric ; and 
he was not contented that the power of 
the priest over the people should be con- 
fined to persuasive government alone ; 
and when he began to argue on the 
point with the bishops, he became warm, 
and used expressions which would have 
been more wisely avoided. 

$ 077. The question about discipline 
is one of opinion ; one in which men 
may arrive at very different conclusions 
without adopting very discordant prin- 
ciples. Discipline is probably best 
preservjed by vesting the supreme au- 
thority in the hands of the immediate 
governors, subject only to an appeal to 
a higher tribunal and to the control of 
public opinion. Discipline is different 
from government. The object of dis- 
cipline is to make the body subjected 
to it as effective as possible; of govern- 
ment, to render the members governed 
as free and happy as can be contrived. 
But almost every body of men partakes 
of two characters, and must be subjected 
to discipline as well as government. A 
country which does not submit to both, 
will soon find itself overpowered by 
some neighbouring state which has 
been trained to combine its forces and 



been altered, in case of a large Quraber of com- 
municants, a custom which man)r clergymen 
have, from necessity, been forced to introduce ; — 
had the godfathers in baptism answered in their 
own names, or had a rubric been inserted , explain- 
ing the nature of the promises which they make : 
—had the words, " with ray body I thee worship," 
" in sure and certain hope ;*' and, '* it is certain 
from God's word,'* in tfie several services, been 
changed ; — had the reading the Apocrypha been 
discontinued, and the tables of lessons new framed ; 
the Prayer Book would probably have been 
equally edifying, and leaa liable to objections. 
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to be directed in its operations by dis-j 
cipline. And no one in England can ^ 
help feeling that discipline should never 
be separated from the principles of 
gOTemment; that every member of 
even the army or navy* when subjected 
to a court martial, is still an English- 
man, to whom the laws of mere disci- 
pline cannot be applied strictly without 
injustice. 

From the connection between church 
and state which exists in this country, 
the discipline of the church of England 
18 of a most complicated nature, and 
can hardly be regarded as either disci- 
pline or government, but must be 
viewed as a mixture of both. The dif- 
ferences between those who advocate 
or oppose reformation in the constitu- 
tion of our church, chiefly arise from 
this circunistance, that the one regard 
the matter as a question of discipline, 
the other as purely of government. 
The early state of the Christian church 
required discipline rather than govern- 
ment; and the difficulties with which 
they were surrounded rendered the 
preservation of discipline among Chris- 
tians of a given society comparatively 
easy. Baxter's idea of a parish was, 
that the members of it should be under 
the control of some minister, to whom 
they voluntarily submitted, and perhaps 
some of the opposite party mi^ht have 
looked upon the church establishment as 
simply a branch of the body politic; 
but surely it b to regard the church of 
England very superficially to confine 
our notions to either of these views.* 

$ 678. It is highly desirable that the 
external circumstances of a clergyman 
should, as much as possible, enable 
him ** constantly to speak the truth, and 



1 If the right of presentation^o a living belong 
to an indivldaal, and tha diaciplSne exercised by a, 
biabop wrongfally deprive the clerk presented to it 
of bia freehold, the patron receiTea an iniury f(^ 
which he ought to have a remedy from the cinl 
eourt. And yet, avrely the bishop ought to be 
muarded in the exercise of his diacipune, or he oiay 
be prevented from doing hia daty oonscientioinly. 
llie adjustment of this ia the raal difficulty with 
m;ard to diadpline over the clergy. The diacipliiie 
OTor the I0y m a total^ difimnt queatioD. 



boldly to rebuke tice,** without his 
suffering for the truth*8 sake ; and it 
cannot be imagined that any inter- 
ference of the bishop's authority at all 
tends to prevent this freedom of action 
on the part of the inferior members of 
the church ; and it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether the use of a judicial 
power vested in the parish priest would 
advance the cause of vital Christianity. 
As far as the hortative influence of pri- 
vate admonition, there can be no doubt 
that it was then, and is now, open to a 
conscientious minister of God> word to 
speak the most unpleasant truths to 
any erring members of his flock ; yet 
certainly no wise government will in- 
vest a spiritual person with such author- 
ity as. will be likely to induce him to 
tyrannize over his brethren. The 
minister of the gospel nossesses an 
authority which is not aerived from 
man, and for the use of which he is not 
accountable to the civil magistrate; 
but whenever he outsteps the limits of 
spiritual admonition, he will probably 
injure the cause of religion. If an^ 
civil disabilities be attached to ecclesi- 
astical censures, of the wisdom i>f which 
there is much doubt, surely it is mors 
reasonable to confine the power of in- 
flioling these censures on the people, to 
as few persons as possible, and» as far 
as can be, to remove it from the pastor. 
§ 679. When the conference* was 
over, the nonconformists drew up a 
petition to the king, containing a brief 
statement of what had been done, and 
an exposition of their principles. In 
this they declared, that/^|f' the civil 
magistrate commanded thanAich they 
believed to be wrong in its own nature 
and ofl!*ensive to God, it became theif 
duty to examine into the question care- 
fully, and, if unconvinced, to suffer 
patiently such penalties as were affixed 
to disobedience. This^ document, too, 
was drawn up by Baxter, but two of the 
most vehement passages had been pre- 
viously erased by the lord chancellor 
and the earl of Manchester. 
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J 1 701. lit reviewing the history of the 
arc of the Savoy conference, we' 
must certainly attribute it more to the 
nftture of the discussion itself than to 
any fault in the individuals who carried 
it VB. When men, entertaining opi- 
nions at total variance with each other, 
meet for the purpose of discussing 
dbem, unless they are possessed of ex- 
Craordisiary forbearance, the distance 
between them is likely to be increased 
rather tiiian diminished. The only 
method,' under such circumstances, 
from which any favourable result aould 
rationally he expected, would be, tf the 
more moderate persons belonging to 
the ruling party were selected, who 
had by private comrnunicaxion gained 
an insight into the points in which 
alteration was chiefly demanded, and 
were directed by their commission, and 
themselvfli^ disposed to concede every 
thing mI^^: might be given up with 
safety to the constitution of the church. 
Such concessions might then become 
acts of grace; w|tile angry irritation 
would be avoided: and if unanimity 
eould hardly be hoped for even from 
diia mean8,'yet the prorcedlng would 
i^pear likely to unite the more mode- 
rate members of both parties, (the only 
persons whose good on in ion is really 
worth ouitivating,) and leave the whole 
blame of the failure bn those who, after 
all, were determined to continue di- 
Tisions. Such, however, was j^ot the 
policy now adopted. ^ 

The comrocation was assembled' on 



1 Synodos AagKcMa, 60, Appendix. ^ 



May 8th, 1661, and its chief acts con- 
sist in a review and alteration of the 
Common Prayer Book, of which an ac- 
count is subsequently given," and in an 
attempt to remodel the canons. A com- 
mission under the great seal was read 
in the Upper House on June 19th, ip 
order to give them authority to. proceed 
on this work, and many consulrhtions 
were held on the subject, but after all^ 
nothing was ever done. The bishops 
appear to have framed articles of visi- 
tation for their own use in their dioceses,^ 
which were intended to be adopted iu 
common in both provinces. The same 
convocation continued to sit till Sept. 
1666, and as its proceedings were not 
very important m any other respect 
than in the alteration of die Common 
Prayer, it may be as well at once to state 
generally what was done in it. A form 
of prayer for the consecration qjf 
churches* was examined, but laid aside, 
though the drawing it up had been com- 
mitted to Cosins, and afterwards re- 
ferred to a committee of four bishops.^ 
A Greek an^ Latin grammar^ was 
also ordered to be prepared by Barwick* 
prolocutor to the Lower House, who 
was directed to consult any one except 
schoolmasters, the persons most fit to 
jmdge of it. A subsidy of foiir shillings 
on the pound,* to be raised in four years, 
was granted ; remarkable, as this W|^ 
the last occasion on which the clergT 
were taxed inihis^manner. The on- 
ginal object oflhe Eng&h convocation 

« fee % 749, <. » Synod. Ang. 107, 118. 

«5^^750. 'Synod. Ang. 114. 

•Ibid. 118. 
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seems to have been as much civil as 
ecclesiastical. They granted money to 
the crown, which was levied by eccle- 
siastical authority solely, till the reign 
of Henry VIII. ; from which period, 
each several contribution was confirmed 
by an act of parliament ; the sum paid 
depended on a poundage upon the value 
of each preferment, but the values could 
hardly have been those in the king's 
book, since this very convocationformed 
a committee for reviewing the book of 
subsidies. The bishops were the col- 
lectors.* During the usurpation the 
clerffy* had been taxed with the laity» a 
method which was probably found so 
much more convenient, that it was sub- 
sequently adopted. The change was 
effected by a private arrangement be- 
tween Sheldon and Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, without any specific act of 
parliament. In the act (16** 17° Car. 
ll. 1) which granted a royal aid of 
2,477,500/., § 30, it is enacted, that the 
spiritual revenues which become charge- 
able under it shall be freed from the 
two last years of the late subsidy. (1665.^ 
From this time the clergy' have paia 
the same taxes with the rest of their 
fellow-subjects, and voted for members 
of parliament ; an alteration, which, 
Vhether for evil or for good, has ex- 
tinguished the political existence of the 
convocation. 

$ 702. (a. d. 1662.) The event, bow- 
ever, which calls for the greatest atten- 
tion during this period, was the passing 
the act of uniformity. In order to form 
a correct idea of the operation of this 
act, it will be necessarvto observe how 
the law stood before and after the passing 
it, without reference to the changes 
which it introduced into the Prayer 
Book itself. At the Restoration, the 
act of uniformity of Elizabeth came 
again into force ; but the original ob- 
ject of this act may be said to have been 
essentially different from that which 
was now framed. The act of Elizabeth 
attempted to punish, and finally to ex- 
clude from the church, all ministers,who 
were not ready to conform with the 
whole of the rubrics and services. It 
enacted therefore that a conviction of 
refusing to use the Common Prayer, or 



< Strype*a Annals, v. 483. 
> Collier, Eccl. Hint. ii. 893. 
s Burnet's Own Time i. 340. 



of speakinff or preaching against it* 
should, in the case of a beneficed man, 
for the first offence be followed by the 
loss of a year's income and six months' 
imprisonment ; for the second, by de- 
privation and one year's imprisonment ; 
for the third, by deprivation and impri- 
sonment for life. If the offending cler- 
gyman were not beneficed, he was it 
first imprisoned for a year, and secondly 
for life. The act of Charles II. en- 
deavoured to exclude totally from the 
church all who were not friendly to the 
whole constitution of it. It enacted, 
therefore, that eyery beneficed clergy- 
man should be ejected ipsofaeio^ anle«, 
before the 24th of August, 1662, hs 
used the church service, and declared 
his assent and consent to every thioff 
contained therein. The process of 
ejectment under the law of Elizabedi 
would have been perfectly certain, if 
the parties prosecutmg were determined 
to carry on the suit ; nor could any con- 
siderable difilculty have attended tke 
conviction ; and indeed many bills were 
found against, the nonconforming c]e^ 
gy* before the new act came into ope- | 
ration; but a longer portion of time i 
would have been occupied in the se? end 
steps, and the asperity of the prosecotor, 
as well as the obstinacy of the prose- 
cuted party, might probably have girea 
way during the process; a circuo- 
stance which would have ill accorded 
with the wishes of those who now raled 
the church. The new law further en- 
acted that every person holding eccle- 
siastical or academical preferment, or 
teaching publicly or privately, shoald, 
before the same day* subscribe a deck- 
ration, ''That it IS unlawful to take 
arms against the king, on any pretence 
whatsoever T' *' that he will conform to 
the Liturgy ;'' and ** that no oUigatiot 
from the covenant lies upon himself, or 
any other person ;'' which last cliBie 
was not to continue in force beyood 
1682. This subscription was enforced 
under pain of deprivation, and of fiae 
and imprisonment in the case of unen- 
dowed schoolmasters and tutors. Tl» 
bill, which was drawn up by Keelin;/ 
afterwards chief justice, was framed 
with sucb strictness, that the tendency 



* Neal'g Puriranfi. iv. 310. 
»Bume(*8 Own Time, L 31S. 
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of it was to exclude as many of the 
former clergy as possible ; and the 
question, therefore, which really comes 
under discussion, is with regard to the 
policy of ejecting so many individuals 
at once, and the justice' of doing so on 
this occasion. 

$ 703. It may safely be conceded, 
that no national church can continue to 
exist, unJcss the officiating members of 
the establishment be friendly to the de- 
tails of its services. Whoever is hostile 
to them cannot be allowed to take part 
in the ministry. The proceedings there- 
fore which regarded those who were 
about subseauently to enter into the 
church, coula not from the nature of the 
question be unjust ; though the required 
subscriptions may possibly be deemed 
ttnpolitic, since whatever circumstance 
deprives a society of the assistance of 
any individual member of the body po- 
litic, is, 80 far as it extends, an evil. 

On the occasion of a restoration, every 
sound friend of social order will en- 
deavour to create as little alteration as 
possible. Nothing can restore to their 
former condition the families which have 
suffered in the struggle ; and though 
the illegal transfer of property can never 
be undone, yet a species of composition 
may be effected, which may be ac- 
quiesced in by both parties, though 
neither are perfectly satisfied with it. 
With these views, the acts of such ec- 
clesiastical bodies as hud continued to 
exist, though the members had often 
been unjustly ejected and displaced, 
were ratified ; and thus leases made by 
colleges and hospitals, dbc, were es- 
tablished. The property of tithes had 
aever been separated from the livings ; 
and with respect to the lands held under 
bishops or chapters, though the rcver- 
lions had been sold in perpetuity, yet 
these sales had probably been made at 
such rates as to leave the purchasers 
no great losers, after an occupation of 
nearly twenty years, especially as the 
very prices might have convinced them 
that the title was never very sound. 

I Tb« iastice of the qaeniion can only refer to 
those who were already in the church. Every 
ffovemment muat have the right toeay that it will 
be aerved under auch and auch conditiona, how- 
ever unwiae it may be to impoae auch conditiona. 
The aet at preaent only aaya. If you go into 
the church, yoa muat ooniiN'm to the mlea of the 
church. 



Add to which, that they who were able 
to make such purchases during the re« 
bellion, were little likely to be objects 
of pity at the Restoration. The leases 
therefore of these lands having, during 
the usurpation, generally fallen in, the 
churchmen who obtained the prefer- 
ments to which they belonged, had an 
opportunity of reletting them to their 
own advantage ; and the distractions of 
the times prevented the government 
from taking such advantage of these 
circumstances as might have substan- 
tially benefited the church, instead of en-, 
richmg these individual members of it.' 

' It ia difficult to convey an adequate idea of 
what is here meant, to thocc who are not weU 
aware uf the tenure ot ecclemastical property. 
During the prevalence o\ monastic eatabliahiiienta, 
the revenues uf many Iiv:n(;H wurc appropriated to 
the support of some montisiery, and tne membeis 
of thia body superintended the spiritual care of the 
parish. 'Inetic cures were by degrees generally 
converted into vicamges, or perpetual curaciea. 
held by one of the nienibcra of the convent, and 
the income assiirned to them by the society was 
proportionally slender, consisting of small tithea, 
or of a money puyment. There are even now 
some livings held on this ppecies of tenure. When, 
at the Reformation, these pieces of preferment 
either fell into lay hands, or wore transfened to 
other ecclesiastical bodies, the sum previously paid 
by the society became inadequate to the oecent 
support of a clergyman, who poaseased no other 
source of maintenance ; and the tithea. inatead of 
providing tor the payment of the ministry of ths 
place, enriohed a churchman who had no con- 
nfH;iion with it, or were granted to lay impropm- 
tors. A considerable portion of the property of 
some bishoprics, chapters, and colleges, depends 
on great tiihes, whicn tliey hold as impropriators, 
possessing frequently at the same time tne right 
of prenent'ation to thie living, which is a vicarage, 
or perpetual curacy. In other cases, the patrons 
of thelivincs are owners of the land, tithe free. 
Those lands, or tithes, when possessed by eccle- 
siastical l>odies corporate, are usually let out on 
Uvea, or on leases of twenty -one years, renewable 
every seven, ond the income of the body corporate 
depends on such renewals : but as these leasea had 
now generally run out, the legislature might fairly 
have obliged the newly-appointed ccc^stastiau 
impropriator to augment the living belonging to 
the property from which he was about to receive 
ao large a nne. (Burnet, Own Time, L 320, cal- 
culates the sum total of theae finea at a million 
and a half.) The king, indeed, made aome at- 
tempt to effect this; for in 1660 ho wrote a letter 
to bishops, deana, and chapters, signifying hia 
pleasure that small vicarages might be augmented 
to 80{. per annum, or to the half of the value of 
the rectory, wherever the whole value of it did not 
exceed the double of that aum : and it was sub- 
sequently enacted, (29^ Car. II. c. 8,) that aug- 
mentations made by ecclesiastical bodies, ainoo 
the date of the king*a letter, should be binding 
upon their succeaaora, provided the^ did not ex- 
ceed the value of one-half of the impropriation. 
Nothing, however, was efTccied with regard to by 
impropnationa: and indeed little can nerein m 
expected, till the aubject ii taken up with libsial- 
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$ 704. But the qaestion of the incum- 
bency is different ; before we can decide 
on this, it must be asked, whether it 
would have been safe to retain the mass 
of nonconformists within the pale of the 
church ; whether, if it were necessary 
to eject a large portion, it would not 
hare been wiser to do so as each was 
convicted of some act of nonconformity ; 
and^ thirdly, whether the very steps taken 
by the church did not tend to create the 
opposition which it seemed to endeavour 
to correct. It is exceedingly difficult to 
answer these questions clearly and dis- 
tinctly ; yet some observations may tend 
to throw light on the subject, and enable 
the reader to form his own opinion for 
himself. 

Churchmen during the usurpation had 
possessed so much power in the domestic 
concerns of each parish, that many indi- 
Tidual lajrmen, not only those who enter- 
tained enlarged views of Christianity, 
but the more numerous classes of the 
profligate and the careless, had long 
borne no friendly feelings towards that 
species of ecclesiastical policy which in- 
vested the ministry with this authority. 
And though the general tone of society 
had prevented any one from expressing 
these feelings openly, the prevident ex- 
istence of them could not fail to produce 
a strong effect at the Restoration. The 
presbyterians had hated the government 
of Cromwell for establishing toleration 
and the independents, and so contributed 
more readily to the recall of the king. 
The general body of the nation rejoiced 
in shaking off the chains with which 
their spiritual pastors had bound them ; 
and when the cnurch party began to per- 
ky by the church : and notwithstanding the mu- 
nificence of certain individoals at this period, m 
fittle was done, that Sancroft (Life by D'Oyly. i. 
1870 renewed ihe application in 1680, by writing 
to the several bishops and deans, urffing them to 
c6mply with the directions of the ling's letter. 
now sanctioned and rendered effectual by the act 
of parliament. This step was the more reason- 
able, as some of the worst instances of livings in- 
adequately provided for, are to be found among 
those which are held under ecclesiastical bodies. 
The extreme poverty which has been entailed on 
xoany of our livings, and which might now have 
bfeh remedied, is one the greatest evils which 
afflicts our church property ; and the subject is 
well worthy the serious attention of those who 
watch over the concerns of oar establishment. 

Binoe the former part of this note was origiirally 
^nted. an Act has been brought in by Archbishop 
nbwley (o enable ecclesiastical impropriators to 
fngaiam poor tivinga. 



ceive their own companUiTe atrength» 
and the favour with which the people 
gladly recurred to their parental govern- 
ment, they took too great an advantage 
of these circumstances. 
\ § 705. Had a. contrary line of policy 
been pursued ; had some further altera- 
tions been made in the Common Piaver 
Book ; had the old law been allowea to 
stand with regard to conformity; and, 
particularly, had a wish existed and been 
expressed by the upper orders amon^ 
the clergy, that union might be culti- 
vated in the church as much as potsihk; 
many of the more moderate noncon- 
formists would probably have joined the 
establishment. But the very declaration* 
contained in the act was obviously intro- 
duced to prevent the possibility of such 
an event. To say notning of the former 
clauses, who could assert that no obliga- 
tion lay on any one from having taken the 
covenant? An individual may rightlj 
deem himself not bound to the obsenr- 
ance of an oath in itself illegal; but 
who shall pretend that a presbyterian, 
who had voluntarily taken the oath, aad 
who believed in the superiority oif his 
own form of church government, might 
not be really bound by it, so flu as to 
use his influence, or to exert any other 
legal power of which he was possessed, 
to produce an alteration in the chutcht 
The point was one of much too great 
delicacy to be wisely introduced into a 
solemn declaration; but if the saying 
attributed to Sheldon be true, we need 
not trouble ourselves with such minatic, 
or question as to the object which ther 
who managed the afllairs in the churdi 
had in view.' *' When Lord Manchester 
told the king, while the act of uniformitj 
was under debate, that he was afraid the 
terms of it were so rigid that many of 
the ministers would not comply with it; 
Sheldon replied, *I am afraid they will' 
Nay, 'tis credibly reported he should sty, 
* Now we know their minds, we'll make 
them knaves if they conform.' " Doabl- 
less Sheldon might deem this line of 
policy, of ejecting all the nonconformislB, 
to be the wisest for the church ; but the 
events which have since occurred maic 
convince every man who can jadge of 
such questions, that intolerance is hat 
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another name fbr selfishness, and will 
generally defeat its own ends. 

$ 706. Of the justice of these pro- 
ceedings it is perhaps more difficult to 
form an opinion which will be generally 
approved. The church was then filled 
with men who, having been ordained 
without the imposition of the hands of a 
bbhop, and admitted by a usurping go- 
vernment, could, in one sense, have no 
legal claim to their benefices ; especially 
where they were intruding into the 

S laces of those who had been illegally 
ispossessed, and were still alive. Here, 
therefore, the just restoration of the one 
necessarily ejected the other ; but where 
the persons m possession of the prefer- 
ment had acted with the best intentions, 
and only obeyed that which was, de facto, 
the government, could it be just to eject 
them suddenly, without even giving them 
time to re-examine and chancy their 
opinions? At all events, could it be 
just to cast them out of all means of 
supporting themselves, and not assign 
them any portion of their benefices lor 
their support? The usurpinc^ govern- 
ment, when triumphant, nad allowed 
one-fifth' of the revenues to those whom 
it ejected for their loyalty ; for in most 
cases this was the real crime. The le- 

S'timate government turned out many 
yal, though nonconforming clergymen, 
and made not the slightest provision for 
them. 

It might be necessary, and therefore 
JQSt, to eject those who were essentially 
adverse to an establishment, into which 
they had gained admittance from cir- 
cumstances ; but the manner in which it 
was done must be designated as cruel. 
The difficulties were so great, that the 
wisest might doubt as to what line of 
proceeding it was best to pursue ; and 
while we blame what was done, it must 
be remembered, that our reasonings are 
founded upon much subsequent expe- 
rience; ^et, had the governing party 
acted with Christian charity towarm 



> As the truth of the facta, as well as the accu- 
racy of the reasoning, has been liere called in 
lOMtioii, the reader is referred to ^ 598, where 
Uw difiiciihy «f obtaining the fifths, aliowed by 
Jie goTemment, is fully admitted. And the re- 
riewer is requested to turn to Walker, p. lOS, 
arith regard to his own assertion, " that fifths were 
ntiver paid." I own, I wish I could change my 
apinion, as to the conduct of thoae who goTsmed 
ie church in the reign of Charles. 
34 



their brethren, had they merely done 
unto others according to the golden rule 
of our Saviour, much evil mieht have 
been obviated at the time, and that spirit 
of dissent from the church have been 
prevented, which even yet clings to 
trifles too ridiculous to merit the atten- 
tion of a moment. 

$ TOT. Had no new act of uniformity 
been passed, and the operation of that 
of the first of Elizabeth been delayed 
for a time ; had a portion of their pre- 
ferments been allowed to such of the 
nonconformist clergy as chose, in the 
mean season, to retire from their bene- 
fices ; the party who scrupled to conform 
would have been broken at least, and 
probably some of the most active and 
zealous of them might have contributed 
to support the establishment; but this 
was not the wish of the ruling party. 
And even if the policy adopted oy them 
was sound, it must be confessed that it 
was carried on in such a manner as to 
render the abstract justice of it question- 
able. Policy and justice are so linked 
by indissoluble ties, that one is never 
violated without infringing^ the other. 
In this case there were circumstances 
scarcely to be called accidental which 
added materially to the hardship. Many 
clergymen* never saw the new Book of 
Common Prayer till St. Bartholomew's 
day ; and of the rest, few were so fi^- 
miliar with the work itself, that they 
could at once estimate the nature of the 
alterations. In this respect the strict- 
ness of the act became a burden even 
to those who did conform ; indeed, some 
persons were ejected who subsequently 
conformed, and among the rest, Kidder," 
afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells.* 
St. Bartholomew's day itself, August 
IMth, was chosen,* that the ejected clergy 
might lose the tithes for the year, a se- 
verity which can admit of no excuse. 

§ 706. The causes which contributed 
to induce the ruling party to treat their 
opponents with so much harshness, 
were various. They had themselves 
been exposed to insult, to deprivation, 
and banishment, and misfortunes had not 

> Bumet*8 Own Time. i. 318. 
» Birch's Tillotson, 77. 

* An act paMed 1663, for the relief of such per- 
sons as by sickness or other impedimemt war* 
disabled from complying with the diractioiiaof ths 
act (NeaPs Pimtans, w. 356.) 

* Burnet's Own Time. L 317. 
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taught them to forgive. They deemed 
that the security of the church depended 
on their heing ahle to trample her op- 
ponents under foot. Pohtical preju- 
dices' were combined with their feelings 
w churchmen; for the nonconformists 
were many of them favourable to a 
republican form of government. And 
the uncertainty, as to its continuance, 
which hung over the power possessed 
by them,' excited a wish to take the 
utmost advantage of the superiority now 
afforded them. The pnnciples and 
beneiits of toleration were little under- 
stood, and men saw not that the real 
interests of themselves and their oppo- 
nents were the same. The friends of 
the papacy desired to increase the feuds 
among Protestants, that the oppressed 
party might join with themselves in 
obtaining an outward toleration of all 
denominations of Christians ; and if the 
project of bringing back popery into 
England were ever to succeed, it must 
be effected through the disagreement of 
those who ought to be unanimous in 
opposing its extension. 

§ 709. The inclinations of the king, 
after his declaration from Breda, cer- 
tainly disposed him to show kindness to 
the nonconformists ; but he was hardly 
perhaps bound by the letter of it to per- 
form more than he did.' The declara- 
tion^ stated, that he should be ready to 
consent to any act of parliament which 
might be offered him for that indul- 
gence ; he could not have foreseen the 
probability of a House of Commons dis- 
posed to tyrannize over the nonconform- 
ists ; and it should be remembered, that, 
unless the court had restrained^ them, 
they would have carried things much 
higher than they did. His second de- 
claration, Oct. 25, 1660, had breathed 
the same spirit ; and when the act of 
uniformity had deprived so many of the 
nonconforming clergy* Charles II. pub- 
lished another declaration, wherein, 
though he states his intention of ob- 
serving the act of uniformity, he pro- 
fesses a willingness to prant some in- 
dulgence to the weak. This declaration, 
though in itself perfectly illegal, bore 



' K>ipin, ii. 632. 
> Buriiei*8 Own Time, i. 306. 
< as0 an AddreM of ihe Commons, 1663. Com- 
plete H>Btory of Rngland. iii. 239. 

* Clarendon, Hist. Reb. iii. 747. 

* Burnet's Own Time, L 906. 



with it such marks and appearance of 
clemency as to render it less generally 
unacceptable, after the severity which 
had taken place on the 5Mth of August. 
$ 710. It is said, that on this day two 
thousand ministers resigned their pre- 
ferments. The act was drawn up with 
such strictness, that it left the duty of 
the nonconformist quite plain. A man 
who entertained any rooted objection to 
episcopacy, to the Liturgy, or to the 
doctrine of non-resistance, could honestly 
do nothing else than quit his prefer- 
ments ; and this large number evinced 
their sincerity by resigning all their 
benefices. Passion might perhaps hare 
been mixed up with their motives, for, in 
a time of general excitement, it requires 
much greatness of mind to be free from 
prejudice, yet no other test could more 
fully evince their sincerity. The par- 
ticular which probably created the great- 
est difficulty was that of re-ordination. 
A very considerable portion of these 
ministers had never received episcopal 
ordination; and though diversity of 
opinion had been entertained as to the 
validity of the ordinations of foreign 
reformed churches, the question was 
now decided with regard to the church 
of England ; for the act of uniformity 
allowed none, who had not been or- 
dained priest by a bishop, to hold pre- 
ferment or administer the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper. It is not wonde^ 
ful that men, who had long exercised 
their ministry,* many of them with great 
apparent success, and whose opinions 
had always been adverse to episcopacVf 
or, as they termed it, to prelacy, snould 
at once reject a proposal which implied 
a surrender of their former spiritual 
authority, in order that it might be afresh 
conferred. Bramhall in Ireland, to ob- 
viate this difficulty, proposed to use i 
form of re-ordination' which shooU 
^ supply what was wanting according to 
the cmMB of the church of England ;** 
thus waiving the real question, by raakinf 
a compromise to the opinions of both 
parties : a plan which Overall,' when 
bishop of Norwich, (1618,^ wished to 
have adopted in the case of Delaune, • 
French Protestant ; but then he wooM 
have used the words, " If thou art not 

* Baxter's Life, iii. 37. 

7 Neal's Puritans, iv. 314. 

• Birch*i TilloiMQ, 185. 
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ordained before." If something of this 
sort had been adopted, it would proba- 
bly have tended to reconcile many indi- 
riduals ; but the cases of persons who 
have held preferment in England with- 
out episcopal ordination are sufficient' 
to leave the question in some degree 
uncertain, and would have authorized 
perhaps a greater lenity on the present 
occasion. The question for the future 
was now settled by the act of uniformity, 
($ X. ;) and rightly so settled, if the prin- 
ciples previously laid down with regard 
to episcopacy be correct. 

$ 711. It IS of course impossible, from 
the limited extent of this work, to give 
any detailed account of the suflerings of 
the ejected clergy ; and we may hope 
that the evil was much lessened by tne 
general feeling in their favour which 
these very severities created.^ The offer 
of bishoprics had been made to both 
Calamy and Baxter, yet both these men 
were, on very slight grounds, subjected 
to the indignity of a common jail ; and 
the same sort of persecuting spirit, of 
which the act of uniformity may be 
deemed the commencement, but which 
was extended by the passing of several 
other laws, broke forth throughout the 
country ; so that every violent informer 
who could meet with magistrates equally 
violent, was let loose to exercise the 
worst of passions upon the nonconform- 
ing ministers, whose personal strictness 
and severity, perhaps unduly exercised 
when they were possessed of spiritual 
power, had rendered them the objects 
of the hatred of their neighbours. 

The remainder of the ecclesiastical 
history of this reign, if indeed it may be 
80 called, consists in the detail of the 
bulwarks with which the church of Eng- 

1 See % 454, ', where the question is diflctissod. 
See also • beautiful letter of niahop Hcbcr to 
Schmidt on the subject. (Lire, 8vo.iii. 411.) In a 
plaii of comprehension formed by Manum, Baxter, 
Wilkins, acid Burton, the words of orfhwiion ran : 
*' Take thoa le^al authority to piwdi the word 
of God and administer the sacramanta in any eon- 
aregation in England, where thon ehah be law- 
tolly appointed thereunto.'* (Baxter's Life, iii. 34.) 
Usher and Da^ennnt alone, among the bishops, 
allowed of the validity of the ordination of foreign 
Protestant diurchea. (Neat's Puritans, iv. 131.) 
The question is one of extreme delicary, on which 
good and well -informed men may well think dif- 
ferently 1 but the decision of Bisliop Heber is per- 
hapa aa near »s possible to the truth. He re-or- 
darned with the asacnt of the party re-ordained. 

* See chap. ix. in Calamy 's Life of Baxter, 
which givea a very full accotwt of iha matter. 



land, in her hour of triumph, endear 
Youred to fortify herself against all her 
opponents. She was endangered from 
the attacks of the nonconformists and 
the Roman Catholics, and her friends, 
not trusting to the force of her own 
excellence, sought to exclude every 
doubtful member of the Christian com- 
munity from possessing any power over 
her concerns ; and imagined that they 
should free her from the risk of being 
persecutod, by giving her the power to 
treat others with inhumanity. But it 
should hi? remembered that these laws 
have, in the season of difficulty, proved 
inadequate to her defence, which, under 
the blessing of God, has depended on 
the unanimity and zeal which any real 
attack on the constitution,either in'church 
or state, has never foiled to call forth ; 
and that these acts, with the exception 
of one of them, had long been virtually 
repealed in practice, before they were 
erased from the statute-book. 

§712. (a. D. 1001.) The corporation 
act' compelled every officer of a corpo- 
ration to take the oaths of supremacy 
and allegiance, as well as that concern- 
ing the unlawfolncss of taking up arms 
against the king, on any pretence what- 
soever ; and to make a declaration against 
the covenant : nor was any one to be 
elected to any office, unless he had 
received the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper, according to the rites of the 
church of England, within the year; 
thus virtually excluding all who dis- 
sented, from obtaining the influential 
situations in boroughs. (1003.) And 
the select vestry act^ prevented any one 
from holding the office of vestry-man in 
a corporate town, unless he would make 
the declaration against taking up arms 
and the covenant, and promise to con- 
form to the Liturgy. 

§713. The first conventicle act'»(ia64J 
subjected every person above the age ot 
sixteen, who was convicted before two 
magistrates of being present at a con- 
venticle, (di house where five persons 
or more, oeyond the inhabitants, were 
assembled for the purpose of religious 
worship,] for the first ofR»nce to a pe- 
nalty not exceeding five pounds, or im- 
prisonment for three months ; for the 



* 13" Charlea II. chap. I of the second i 
« 150 Charlea II. 5. • 16* Charlea U. 4. 
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second of ten pounds, or six months ; 
for the third, or any subsequent one, 
apon conviction before a court of as- 
iize, to the payment of one hundred 
pounds, or transportation. Conventi- 
eles mi^ht be prevented by force or 
broken into ; but the house of a peer 
might not be searched without the pre- 
lence of two magistrates. Cluakers 
refusing to take an oath, when lawfully 
called on, unless they admitted the le- 
gality of taking one, might be trans- 
ported. 

The second conventicle act,' (1^70,) 
which was passed when this had ex- 
pired, reduced the penalty to five shil- 
lings for the first ofTence of being pre- 
sent at a conventicle, and to ten shil- 
lings for all subsequent ones ; but im- 
posed a fine on the preacher of twenty 
pounds for the first, ahd forty pounds 
for all future offences ; and in case the 
preacher fled, it made any one present 
liable to pay a portion of his fine, not 
exceeding ten pounds, and subjected 
the owner of the premises to a fine of 
twenty pounds. One particular was 
peculiarly severe ; fori as the object of 
the law was to prevent conventicles, it 
was enacted that every clause should 
be construed most largely for prevent- 
ing them, t. «., against the prisoner. 
Proceedings were not rendered void by 
any want of due form. 

$ 714. (a. d. 1665.) The five mile 
act* subjected every nonconformist 
minister or clergyman, not having duly 
qualified, who should come, except in 
travelling, within five miies of any cor- 
porate town, or other place where he 
had been minister, or had preached in 
a conventicle since the act of oblivion, 
te a penalty of forty pounds, or six 
months' imprisonment, unless he would 
take the oath against ^ taking up arms 
against the king on any pretence," a 
proposition on which few men, what- 
ever might be their opinions, would 
wish to decide thus peremptorily, and 
to imbody their decision in an oath.* 



« 239 CharleB II. 1. « !?• Chariea II. 2. 

* Nothing can nore strongly mark the inutiKty 
of such &n otth thao the conduct of tho couotry 
towards lamas 11. Very few real Christians will 
hesitate to say, that haraly any provocation caa 
justifir'snch a proceeding : but he must be an 
ucautioua reasoner who would affirm that none 
EznwRM oMes are net pravidod ior in the 



Nor were these ministcra* or any per- 
sons not freouenting the church of £pg- 
land, to teacn a public or private school 
without incurring the same penalty. 

It unfortunately happened that the 
parliament* in Oxford, whither they 
had retired on account of the plague in 
London, were engaged in passing this 
act at the very moment when the non- 
conformist ministers were exerting 
themselves most strenuously in preach- 
ing and performing their other ministe- 
rial functions in the metropolis. Some 
of these, indeed, took the oath ; bat 
the majority continued their labours 
notwithstanding the penalties;^ while 
the force of truth, and the feelings of 
the people, prevented the law from 
being fully carried into efifect. 

$ 715. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that all these laws, tending to the 
suppression of the nonconformbts, were 
enacted without any exertions on the 
other side to obtain a greater indal- 
fi^ence for them. Many reasons^ which 
have been before detailed, made their 
suppression to be well received both 
by the court and the country, so thai 
for a long time such persons as pleaded 
folr toleration were but little attended 
to ; yet its friends were not remiss in 
endeavouring to relieve those whose 
sufferings they could not but commise- 
rate. 

(▲. D. 1609.) Lord Keeper Bridgman, 
and Wilkins, bishop of Chester,* at 
tempted to frame a bill, by which the 
more moderate of the dissenters mii?ht 
be taken into the church, and for tliii 
purpose Manton and Baxter were cod- 
sulted. They gave it as their opinion 
that Archbishop Usher*s scheme would 
comprehend all the nonconformists. 
That the king's declaration' would em- 
brace most of them, and that it would 
satisfy many, if they were allowed to 
exercise their ministry, by the removal 
of the most obj^ectionable points which 
had been imposed upon them. The 
object of Bishop Wilkins seems to hite 
been, to have made a comprehensioa 
for the more moderate nonconformists, 
and a toleration for the rest, not ei- 



• Baxter's Own Life, part iiL 8. 

• See also % 727. 

• Burnet's Own Time, i 439; BaxMi's lifii 
pan iiL 28. 
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eliding tbe Romaa Catholicst and pro- 
potab were made to this effect ; but the 
House of Commons were very adrerse 
to any such measures. 

rMarch 16, 1072.) When Charles 
puDlished his Declaration of Tolera- 
tion,* suspending all penal laws on ac- 
count of religion, promising license and 
places of worship to Protestants, pro- 
rided they met with open doors, and 
liberty of private worship to papists ; 
the commons presently declared the 
proceeding to be illegal, (Feb. 19, 
1073,^ but not before they had unani- 
mously resolred (Feb. 14) that a bill 
ahould be brought in to relieve dissent- 
ers, which received some alteration in 
the lords," but came to nothing, as the 
parliament was prorogued. It should 
be observed, that the friends of tolera- 
tion wished not for any comprehension. 
The papists desired that the tyranny 
exercised against the nonconformists 
might introduce a general toleration. 
The cdurt were anxious that the seve- 
rity Enforced by the commons might 
induce men to Ay to the king for pro- 
tection, and the interests of the secta- 
rians corresponded with those of the 
papists. Baxter* drew up some terms 
for satisfying the nonconformists, which 
be sent to Lord Orrery, at the request 
of Bishop Morley, who returned them 
with his own observations ; but the pro- 
ceeding led to the same result as the 
Savoy conference. 

(a. d. 1G74-5.) A second attempt of 
the same sort* was afterwards made, at 
which Drs. Tillotson' and Still ingflect 
met Baxter and other nonconformists, 
but the object was frustrated by the 
disinclination of the bishops. 

(a. d. 1081.) A severe law of Eliza- 
beth (23' 2) against puritans" was re- 
pealed by tne Houses, after some diffi- 
culty in the lords ; but the clerk of the 
crown omitted to ptesent the bill at the 
end of the session, as the king had no 
wish to free the nonconformist from the 
liability of being ill treated, and could 
hardly venture to reject the bill. There 
was also a bill of comprehension offered 
by the episcopal partVf but not sup- 
ported by the nonconformist interest; 



i Collier, ii. 895; Baxter's Life, iii. 99, 101. 
9 Rapin, ii. 668. > Life, iii. 109. 



1 Baxter, 151 



Bunwi's Own TiiM, ii. 968. 



• Birch's Tiilotaon, 4S. 



and before the end of the session, when 
the parliament was about to be pro- 
rogued, an extraordinary and moat 
unconstitutional vote passed the com- 
mons.7 " That the prosecution of Pro- 
testant dissenters, upon the penal laws, 
is at this time grievous to the subject, a 
weakening the Protestant interest, an 
encouragement to popery, and dan- 
gerous to the peace of the kingdom :*' 
a vote which was justly liable to ail the 
objections which were raised against 
the declaration of the king. 

(a. d. 1088.) The same object was 
again attempted by Archbishop San- 
croft just before the Revolution, and 
prevented by the toleration act." 

$ 716. These attempts, however, were 
altogether useless, as far as the imme- 
diate interests of the nonconformists were 
concerned. The act of uniformity had 
thrown them out of their profession, 
and reduced many of them to beggary; 
and though they were enabled to preach 
for a short period, durinj;: the toleration 
afforded bv Charles, and the interval 
between the two conventicle acts, yet 
these were but brief respites in a lonff 
season of oppression, till their continued 
sufferings, and the circumstances of the 
nation, had prepared the miads of most 
men for the general toleration which 
was uhimately introduced. The peo- 
ple of England, though favourable to 
the cause of the church, became ad- 
verse to the persecution of dissenters ;• 
some magistrates avoided issuing war- 
rants against them ; and Sir Nathaniel 
Hern expressed a common feeling, 
when he told certain bishops who 
were dining with him, *♦ That they 
could not trade with their neighbours 
one day, and send them to jail the 
next." 

$ 717. The hardships which the non- 
conformists endured naturally dispose 
us to sympathize with them ; but we 
must be careful not to regard all their 
sufferings as if endured for the sake of 
religion. The very severities of the 
laws produced, perhaps, much of the 
vehemence of those who were subject- 
ed to the effects of them ; but the readi- 
ness with which they rent asunder the 



^ Calamy'v Ahridinnent, 609. 

•D'Oyly'i Life. 396. 

• Calamy's Abridgment, 605, 607. 
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bonds of Christian unity, because deter- 
mined not to give up their own opinions, 
is worthy' of our strongest animadver- 
sions. Granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that every objection which they 
raised against the church was valid ; 
granting that our ceremonies were un- 
scriptural, our discipline imperfect, our 
impositions needless, they could not 
have deemed these reasons sufficient 
for seceding from the church, or. esta- 
blishing fresh congregations, if they 
had been guided by the true spirit of 
Christian unity and love.* Unfortu- 
nately, no attempt was made to discri- 
minate between the different classes of 
nonconformists, who were all, by the 
newly established laws, ranked under 
one common denomination. Baxter, 
who held communion with the church, 
who preached occasionally within her 
walls, and gave over to the use of the 
establishment a chapel' which he had 
erected, was treated ^vith as much, if 
not more severity than men who de- 
claimed against her institutions as idola- 
trous, and urged the duty of separation 
as strenuously as if they had been at- 
tacking the errors of the church of 
Rome. The warmth, indeed, with 
which Baxter had stood forward in the 
controversy, had marked him out as 
an object of rigour; and his sufferings 
from disease, as well as the laws, had 
rendered him very acrimonious in his 
expressions on the point at issue, and 
made his language that of a controver- 
sialist, and not of an humble Christian, 
who souqfht for peace. 

§ 718. The most unequivocal testi- 
monies against the nonconformists are 
to be found in the letters of several 
members of the reformed churches in 



' Thc-p are some excellent observations whii-h 
ber.r indirocily on this point itl .Selden's ToMe 
Talk. ** Conscience." "If we onco come to 
leave that ollf-loo^^n, os to pretend conscience 
fifirninst law. who knowB what inconvenience may 
follow 7 For thus, supnose an anabaptist comes 
and takes my horsr. I see him. He telU me 
he did according to his conscience ; his conscience 
tells him all thuics arc common among the saints ; 
what, is mine, is nis ; therefore you do ill to make 
siich a law. If any man takes another's horse, 
ho shall be hanged. What can I sav to this man ? 
he docs according to conscience. Why is not he 
as honest a man as he that pretends a ceremony 
established by law is against his conscience? 
Oerierally, to pretend conscience against law is 
dangerous ; in some cases haply we may.*' 

> Life, iiL 179, « 7. 



Holland and FraDce, who hesitate not 
to condemn most distinctly^ the separat* 
ing spirit which they exhibited.* The 
nonconformists esteemed these laws ty- 
rannical, in which every friend of reu- 
gious liberty will probably agree ; bat 
they deemed the tyranny of a Christian 
church, which suspencled them from 
the performance of clerical duties* a 
sufficient reason for breaking the unity 
of the church, and setting up separate 
congregations ; a step in which few 
moderate ChrisUans will approve of 
their conduct. Separation appears to 
be allowable only when a church is de- 
serted because it holds doctrines whick 
may endanger our salvation. When 
the question was not about the ^ f ««f," 
or the ** bene esse,^^ but only about the 
" melius cmc," they inflicted a wound 
upon our church, which time has not 
been able to cure ; and created inch a 
spirit of division among U8« that ^ 



is now hardly deemed a sin. ThakfauM ^ 
must be shared by those who'^HuMwd 4 
the laws, but the evil waa moat SnQie' ^ 
d lately produced by the secession of the ] 
nonconformists. The antipathy with , 
which the two parties viewed each 
other was gradually increased, as the 
struggle was carried on; till the one 
side esteemed their opponents schisma- 
tics, and they themselves were regarded 
as persecutors; while both gradaallr 
approached towards the character which 
their adversaries gave them. The one 
supposed that they could engender 
unanimity by fines and imprisonments, 
and the others exerted themselves in 
drawing away as many of their follow- 
ers as they could from the communion 
of the church. The moderate on boih 
sides deplored the existence and exten- 
sion of such evils, and the excesses of 
which both parties were guilty, daily 
augmented the ranks of the moderate. 
$ 710. Many of the same feelings ex- 
isted with regard to political questions, 
and these mutual errors gave rise to a 
set of men, who in our own days wouM 
have been denominated liberals, but 
who were then stigmatized under tha 
appellation of latitudinarians. The 
term seems to have been first applied 
at Cambridge, during the usurpation, 

* Tbsse letters are printed at the end of Sdl&Bl* 
fleet's Unreasonab le new of Sepaimiion. 
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to men whot hnring been elected into 
fellowships since the beg^inning of the 
troubles, were not so strict in their pre- 
judices as their neig^hbours ; who were 
accused of Arminianism, and a prelati- 
cal spirity and were denied preferments 
for this reason. These same persons, 
on joining the church, were not particu- 
larly fbrward in showing their zeal for 
it, by abusii^ those who had scruples 
about it. They were friends to the 
Liturgy, and unwilling that any essen- 
tial iterations should be introduced 
into it; and were adverse to the crude 
effusions and blasphemous familiari- 
ties, sanctioned under the name of ex- 
tempore prayer. They admired the 
moderation of the church of England, 
and were friends to liberty of con- 
science ; being ready to conform them- 
elvest th(*y wished that as little as 
Dssible should bo imposed as of ncces- 
lity. Although it is objected to them 
tbat tbcy M'crt! not sound friends to 
ihc i*Htablishnientt they could not help 
tirnmrining ihai the essentials of Chris- 
rtmttiiy are of as much conseauence as 
any Mternal cert? monies. Tney were 
accused of admitting innovations in 
philosophy, but they could not be led 
to imacrine that the church of England 
need fear any investigation of truth ; 
they thouscht that her greatest danger 
consisted m the chance that her defend- 
ers, armed with the ancient weapons 
only, might be called upon to encounter 
those who had adopted the new.* The 
appellation was of that nature, that 
many persons would be so denomi- 
nated, who held no very distinctive 
opinions on these topics ; and as this 
spirit extended itself to other depart- 
ments as well as the church, it paved 
the way in politics for our present 
constitution : in philosophy, for the dis- 
coveries of Sir Isaac Newton ; and in 
the church, for that liberty of con- 
science, which, through CJod's blessing, 
has been subsequently established. 
$ 729. Many of the laws which have 



introducing their own tenets, through 
the violence of which the two parties 
were mutually guilty. 

The Corporation Act disabled them 
from holding any situations in boroughs, 
(1672,) and the Test* threw them out 
of all offices, or places of trust or profit; 
for it enacted that persons filling such 
employments should not only take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and 
receive the eucharist according to the 
rites of the church of England, but 
make also a declaration against tran- 
substantiation. Any act performed in 
executing the office, after refusing to 
take the oaths or the sacrament, inca- 
pacitated the offender from prosecuting 
in any suit of law, and subjected kim 
to a fine of 500i, The law, however, 
which affected them most severely, was 
that which excluded them from both 
Houses of Parliament, by enacting,* 
(1(578,) that no one should sit or vote 
in either House till they had taken the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and 
signed a declaration against transub- 
stantiation, the invocation of saints, and 
the sacrifice of the mass, and added that 
this declaration was made without any 
mental reservation, or idea that it could 
be dispensed with by the pope. The 
penalty was a fine of 500/., and the seat 
of a commoner was rendered vacant, 
and the peer disabled from sitting dur- 
ing the parliament. The same penalty 
was incur^d by a popish recusant con- 
vict coming into the presence of the 
king or queen. The duke of York was 
excepted from the operation of this act. 
These enactments were nugatory with 
regard to a king who was determined 
to crovern without laws, and without a 
parliament ; but had one injurious ef- 
fect, that they tended to unite every 
friend of the Roman Catholic religion 
in firm adherence to the crown, when 
the crown was opposed to the liberties 
of the subject. 

§721. The warmth with which all 
parties regarded each other was kept 



beenalready mentioned, bore with equal , up, and the mind of the nation retained 
severity on the Roman Catholics ; but \ in this unnatural state of excitation, by 
the hopes of the members of this com- many plots, real and pretended, with 
munion were supported by the divisions I which the country was agitated. To 
among Protestants, and the prospect of , say nothing of other disturbances, 

Venner, and some fifth-monarchy men. 



> This account is taken from a tract publiahed 
in the PhoBniz, ii. 501. Seo also an article in 
Batter's Roman Catholics, iii. 141. 
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tbew London into a state of g^eat 
alarm, but were immediately suppress- 
ed. (1601.) Phillips, Stubbs, and two 
others, were executed (1002) for another 
conspiracy; and the year afterwards 
(1608) twenty-one conspirators were 
put to death in the north. But the 
plot* (1678) which caused the greatest 
agitation, was that with the discovery 
of which the name of Titus Oates has 
been so constantly connected, that it is 
generally known by the appellation of 
Qates's plot. He stated himself to 
have been engaged with the Roman 
Catholics, at home and abroad, and 
BOW brought forward the evidence of a 
plot framed in order to introduce the 
Roman Catholic religion into England, 
and to murder the king. For this plot 
ten laymen* and seven priests of that 
persuasion suflcred, and seventeen more 
were condemned to death, some of 
whom died in prison ; yet it is still a 
Question whether the whole of the evi- 
aence under which they were convicted 
were not fictitious. There can proba- 
bly be no doubt in the mind of any 
one that there was a plot generally to 
introduce the Roman Catholic religion ; 
and the conspirators, among whom 
were some of the most exalted persons 
in the country, might have been little 
scrupulous as to the means of effecting 
their object ; but whether the intention 
of murdering the king were ever seri- 
ously entertained is very problematical ; 
and Sir Waller Scott has, with his usual 
skill, taken advantage of the violence 
raised by this question, when he makes 
Charles say, " I can scarce escape sus- 
picion of the plot myself, though the 
principal object of it is to take away 
my own life." Men believed the evi- 
dence which was sworn to by the wit- 
nesses, and a jury which did so could 
not but convict the prisoners; but, un- 
fortunately, perjury was by no means 
uncommon at this period. The convic- 
tion of Gates himself, and the severity 
with which he was treated in the next 
reign, does not invalidate the evidence, 
because it proves too much, and only 
really shows the temper with which 
both parties could act when they were 
possessed of power. The excitement 



I Rapin. u. 688; Welwood'a Memoirs, 128. 
' Butkr*« Roman Catbolioa. m, 74. 



occasioned by this plot enabled Lord 
Shaftesbury to carry the bill which ex- 
cluded Roman Catholics from the *vt 
Houses, and we owe to it the passilig 
of the Habeas Corpus. 

$ 722. In order to counteract the fatal 
effects which this plot was inflicting on 
the Roman Catholics, a sham plot was 
contrived for the purpose of tnrowing 
the odium on the presbyterians and the 
heads of the country party ; but Dan- 
gerfield, who was chiefly concerned in 
it, discovered the truth ; and the attempt 
only tended to confirm the kingdom m 
its opinion of the danger from the Ro- 
man Catholics, and to create a greater 
dislike to them, while it contributed to 
convince all sober-minded persons that 
no one tould be safe under such a go- 
vernment, or guard against the effects 
of perjury and a prejudiced or packed 
jury; a truth which was more sadiv 
confirmed by the fate of Lord Riisseil 
and Algernon Sidney,'* who, whatercr 
might have been their guilt, were in all 
probability unjustly condemned ;* and, 
indeed, throughout the latter part of 
this reign, the law seems to have been 
made an engine rather for the oppres- 
sion of the subject than for his de- 
fence. 

§ 723. The circumstance, that the 
heir presumptive to the crown was a 
Roman Catholic, and anxious to intro- 
duce his own religion into the country, 
together with a well-founded belief that 
the king himself secretly belonged to 
that communion, could not fail to raise 
a very general idea that the stability of 
the church was in danger; but the 
whole of this question properly belongs 
to the civil historian. There was no 
probability that the Roman Catholics 
would be able to convert the Protest- 
ants, or establish their religion by any 
other methods than those which must 
first have destroyed the liberty of the 
subject; except, indeed, inasmuch as 



• Rnpin. ii. 729, 730. 

* The question of Lord Russaira suilt Memstt 
turn on the tniih of the evidence. A juryman wbt 
believed the evidence could hardly help ronvkriiv 
him. If a man meet a party frequently wbirh » 
plotting to overthrow a frovemment hy forrr. •i' 
18 present when aome of them are deapatcJwd ■ 
see whether the guarda may be sarpriM, natlf 
he muat, in foro cmucientim aa well aa legaii, kt 
guilty of treaaoo. I own I do not bebava ihf ffi- 
dence. 
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the violence with which the Protestants 
attacked each other, might induce the 
tj^yid members of their communion to 
ibppw themselves into the arms of the 
ckaich of Rome, and to seek to quiet 
their doubts nnder the treacherous se- 
curity of her infallibility. 

The real state of the question seems 
to be this. The Roman Catholics were 
more frieffldly to arbitrary power than 
the presbyterians ; they possessed a 
more gentlemanly religion, to adopt the 
idea of Charles II.; and the church of 
England lyin£f between the two, ap- 
proaching to the church of Rome in the 
imitation of ancient rites and ceremo- 
nies, and in her respect for antiquity, 
and coinciding with the rest of the 
reformed churches in her strict agree- 
inent with the Scriptures in point of 
doctrine, drew nearest to the former 
when the country seemed in danger 
from republicanism; but when the 
change in the face of politics marked 
out .the evils which were to be appre- 
hended from arbitrary power and the 
introduction of the Roman Catholic 
religion, the high and the low church 
parties joined to repel the threatened 
invasion, and raised the cry of "No 
popery." It is difficult, however, to 
suppose that either Charles or James, 
at this time, cared more for religion 
than as it affected politics, or that 
Shaftesbury soun^ht for any thing be- 
yond the establishment of his own 
influence, and the predominance of 
those principles which he had himself 
espoused. But these observations must 
not be extended to the country. When 
the feeling was excited, men entertained 
it according to their tempers. In the 
estimation of the sincere it was- a point 
in v/hich religion was closely concerned ; 
and as those who cared not for religion 
gave it the same denomination, it 
became one of those mixed questions 
which agitate the country with the 
greatest vehemence ; one in which the 
i^eligipus scruples of the people are 
apparently joined with their temporal 
interests. 

$ 724. It was for these reasons that 
the commons viewed with alarm two 
attempts which were made by the king 
to grant indulgence to those who differ- 
ed from, the church. (Dec. 26, ltfe2.) 
Chatles had published a declaration for 
8ft 



liberty of conscience,^ wherein, amoiu^ 
other things, he says, "That all his 
subjects might, with minds happily 
composed by his indulgence, apply 
themselves to their several vocations ;" 
and in his speech at the opening of 
parliament, he says, "And yet if the 
dissenters will demean themselves 
peaceably and modestly under the 
government, I could heartily wish I 
had such a power of indulgence to 
use upon occasions, as might not need- 
lessly force them out of the kingdom, 
or, staying here, give them cause to 
conspire against the peace of it.'' This 
step created so great a terror, that the 
commons voted an address against any 
indulgence to those who presumed to 
dissent from the act of uniformity and 
the religion established by law; and 
many reasons were assigned why such 
an indulgence was unadvisable, particu- 
larly since continual concession must 
at length lead to a general toleration. 
A similar attempt was made (March 
15, 1(^72) when the king' published a 
declaration of toleration which sus- 
pended all the penal laws on account 
of religion, and the result was the 
same. 

The presbyterians were as adverse 
as the church to toleration. The mass 
of the people and their representatives 
were unwilling to make concessions or 
to grant indulgence to the nonconform- 
ists, and even less favourable to the 
Roman Catholics ; while every true 
lover of his country must have been 
alarmed at seeing the king assume to 
himself a power which the disorganized 
state of the kingdom appeared to ren- 
der in some degree necessary, but 
which was inconsistent with the due 
observance of the laws, since all enact- 
ments must be nugatory if the crown 
can dispense with them. The Roman 
Catholics and the court desired that the 
severities exercised on the nonconform- 
ists should so dissatisfy the minds of 
sober men that they might all readily 
embrace a toleration flowing entirely 
from the crown ; the country party 
dreaded the assumption of such a pow- 
er; but till the difficulties which pre- 
ceded the Revolution had convinced 
the nation of the necessity of toleration. 
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no one seemed willincf to concede such 
liberty to others as ne justly claimed 
for himself. 

$ 725. The nonconformists are oAen 
praised for the disinterested readiness 
with which they declined accepting a 
.toleration granted to themselves, upon 
condition that the Roman Catholics 
should share in it ; but though we can 
account for such feelings, we can hardly 
applaud the liberality of men who would 
rather give up their own liberty in reli- 
fifious matters than suflfer their neigh- 
bours to worship God as they pleased. 
The exclusion of the Roman Catholics 
from places of trust, and from the two 
Houses, and the attempt to deprive the 
duke of York of his right of succession 
to the crown, stand on totally diflferent 
cprounds from the question of toleration. 
It must be the inherent right of every 
body politic to defend itself; if, there- 
fore, the constitution will be endangered 
by committing power into the hands of 
those who entertain opinions inconsistent 
with the safety of the state, the supreme 
authority of a kingdom must have a 
power of making such an exclusion ; it 
can only be defended on the plea of ne- 
cessity, and if necessary, it must be just. 
The common safet}' of the whole must 
give the captain of a ship the right of 
throwing the property of his passengers 
into the sea; but unless he can show 
that the safety of the whole depends on 
his doing so, he will have much difficulty 
in persuading his passengers to consent 
to the measure ; yet it may become his 
duty to take the responsibility of such an 
act upon himself. The policy and the 
justice of each of these proceedings are 
inseparable, and depend entirely on the 
necessity. All exclusion is, per 8f, an 
evil ; circumstances may render it the 
less of two evils ; but no Christian coun- 
try can have a right to hinder men from 
worshipping God according to their own 
fashion, provided it be done peaceably, 
and without disturbance to society. 

$ 726. It would be totally inconsistent 
with the plan of this work, to enter into 
any description of the policy of this 
reign. It consisted in a variety of con- 
trivances, by which the crown endea- 
voured to obtain money from a yielding 
parliament, and the bargains which the 
House of Commons made for each of 
its GoncessionB ; bargains, in which the 
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welfaane of one part of the commonitj, 
and the well-being of the whole, were 
sacrificed to the supposed interests of 
the rest. The money was no sooner 
obtained than it was squandered on the 
most unworthy purposes, and the liberty 
of the subject preserved, not by any con- 
stitutional stand, or carefulness m the 
parliament, but because the prodigality 
of the court always kept the Icing at the 
mercy of his people. 

§ 727. Among the yarious calaouties 
which attended this eventful reign, there 
are two of so marked a character, thit 
we can hardly omit the mention of them; 
particularly as they each tended to call 
forth the energies of the church and the 
nonconformists ; and furnished a shon 
s|)ace of time, during which the laboan 
of both were directed to the same im- 
portant object. 

The plague broke out in London, in 
May, 16fj6, and raged with greater or 
less violence till the fire put an end to 
its contagion. The upper orders, gene- 
rally speaking, fled, to avoid its ravages, 
and unfortunately some of the London 
clergy imitated their example ;' but their I 
places were quickly filled by the non- ^ 
conformists,' and the near prospect of 
death caused a strong efl^ect on the minds 
of many persons,* to whom the ministers 
of God's word addressed themselves. 
Writers who have described the crents 
; which attended this pestilence, speak of ' 
the religious impressions which were [ 
I generally produced on the people ; and I 
\ though there was a dreadful continuance 
j of vicious indulgence, which showed 
! itself in many cases, yet the effect was 
ordinarily much stronger on the other 
; side, and promoted the reformation of 
i morals. It might prove a useful specn- 
jlation to compare the efilects of such 
I visitations on heathen and on Christits 
countries.'* At Athens it produced u 

» Echard. 823. 

3 I'here died of the plague 68,596 prr«ORt vidii 
the bills of mortality. Amongr those wbo eicfid 
i theinselvea in this season of distrees, tbe.natf 
of the duke cf Alliemarie, Sheldon, arcftbiih# 
of Canterbury, and Lord Craven must noc beft^ 
gotten. Thomas Vincent, a Weetmintter mak^ 
of Christ Church, wrote an account of ii: ki 
suyed in London, and preached during the wMi 
time. 

> Baxter's Life, iii. 2. 

* See some ▼aluable ramarkt oo this lahieeiii 
Burton's History of the Second and Third imUf 
ries, p. 345, ▲. d. 253, and the aocoantof thic» 
duct of Cyprian and the rnhn biabops. 
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extraordinary excess of immorality of 
every description. In London, though 
^ross yice still in some measure pre- 
vailed, yet men were ordinarily turned 
towards religion; the churches were 
crowded by persons exhibiting every 
outward appearance of piety, and the 
very exclamations heard in the streets 
partook of a devotional character. No- 
thing but the pure and revealed word of 
God can impress upon the mind of man 
a real belief in a future stale ; and few 
who possessed a practical faith in this 
doctnne, could fail to be influenced by 
it, at least for the time, and frightened 
by such a tremendous warning into some 
species of reformation. 

$ T28. (Sept. 1666.) The fire of Lon- 
don was one of the most terrible afflic- 
tions which ever befell a devoted city ; 
and though the lives of the inhabitants 
were spared, yet their property was so 
generally destroyed, that the most active 
exertions on the part of the benevolent 
could not prevent a very considerable 

auantity of actual suffering. Many of 
[ie nonconformist ministers were espe- 
cially injured, sinee London formea a 
great bank of charity from whence their 
necessities had been supplied, and the 
present distress not only disabled some 
of those who contributed to their sup- 
porty but diverted much of the benefi- 
cence of the kingdom into a new channel. 
This visitation, however, did not produce 
the good which might have been ex- 
pected from it. The violence which had 
long exasperated the two parties in the 
church was far from being appeased ; in 
reflecting on these calamitous events, 
each threw the blame on their oppo- 
nents ; the one reprobated the schismatic 
terapeir of the nonconformists, the other 
declaimed ac^ainst the perjury and ty- 
ranny of the hierarchy,' but neither con- 
fessed their own oflfences. 

As eighty-nine churches were de- 
stroyed, and the great mass of the popu- 
lation remained, the nonconformists 
gladly exerted themselves in opening 
such meetings for public worship as 
could most easily be provided, ana the 
obvious necessity of the case prevented 
any opposition which might otherwise 
have been raised to such an attempt; 
but unfortunately the doctrines which 
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were then prevalent in the kingdom 
breathed not that spurit of reconciliation 
which might have promoted the cause 
of Christianity. It happened indeed 
most providentially, that several of the 
parish churches which were preserved 
were in the hands of the most mo- 
derate and ablest of the clergy of the 
day, as Stillingfleet, Tillotson, Out- 
ram, and Patric; but their exertions 
were productive of less good, since 
many of the nonconformists exhibited so 
great a dislike to the Common Prayer, 
that they either refused to join with 
conformable ministers, or at least to 
be present at the Liturgy and sacra- 
ments. 

5 729. The evil tendency of such 
schismatic notions, joined with much of 
disaHection towards the crown, which 
continued to increase during the whole 
of this reign, naturally produced a con- 
trary feeling on the part of the church ; 
and many churchmen, in their zeal to 
controvert what was wrong in these 
opinions, ran into the extremes of pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance, a doc- 
trine which, during the latter years of 
the life of Charles II., seemed equally 
espoused by the court and the pulpit, 
the bench and the bar.« (1683.) Under 
the impuke of this increasing zeal, the 
university of Oxford made a solemn de- 
cree, which passed in the convocation 
there on the same day as the execution 
of Lord Russell took place, and pre- 
sented it to the king, under this title," 
" The judgment and decree of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, passed in their convo- 
cation on July 21, 168:), against certain 
pernicious books and damnable doc- 
trines, destructive of the sacred persons 
of princes, their state and government, 
and of all human society;" in which 
decree they formally condemned twenty- 
seven propositions collected out of seve- 
ral modern authors. This decree is 
attributed to Dr. Jane, regius professor 
of divinity, who was in consequence 
made dean of Gloucester, and who, upon 
the Revolution, again sought for prefer- 
ment by changing his sentiments. The 
declaration was placed in the college 
halls, and remained there till, in 16^, 
it was displaced by those who had framed 
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it, on the arrival of the new govern- j 
ment.^ I 

$ 780. In reviewing the history of the 
reign, if it were attempted to describe 
the characters of all those who took a 
prominent part in the affairs of it, the 
task would require a volume for itself; 
but there is one man who must not be 
overlooked. 

Lord Clarendon showed so much 
wisdom in the treatment of the repub- 
licans, whose services he accepted, that 
it is difficult to understand why the 
same minister should have adopted a 
contrary policy with regard to the af- 
fairs of the church. Burnet's* account 
of this matter, therefore, may possibly 
contain some truth, where he states that 
the chancellor would have fallen into 
more moderate counsels towards the 
nonconformists, had he not been unwill- 
ing to disoblige the bishops, who had 
been very kind to him, in the affair 
wherein his daughter's honour was 
concerned ; and that his friend Lord 
Southampton was disposed to have been 
very moderate. In the transactions 
connected with the Savoy conference. 
Lord Clarendon does not appear to 
have been adverse to the nonconform- 
ists ; but the real state of the question, 
as it was gradually developed to those 
who were engaged in the government, 
may fully account for this difference in 
his conduct. At first he seems to have 
been equally ready to conciliate the 
enemies of the monarchy both in church 
and state ; but when he came to act, 
he found the characters of the parties 
80 dissimilar, that he was led to pursue 
a very different line of treatment to- 
wards them. The republican states- 
men were possessed of enlarged views, 
and were m many cases willing to fall 
in with the measures which the altered 
state of the kingdom required. The 
presbyterian churchmen were men of 
contracted notions, who would make 
no allowances for the opinions of others, 

> These proceedings were so justly offensive to 
•ome of the ^rounger students, who in those days 
published their satire in Latin verses, that many 
epigrams were written on him. Among the rest : 

Cum front! sit nulla fides, ut carmina dicunt, 
Cur tibi bifironti, Jane, sit ulla fides T 
again— 

Decretum 6aa aolenne, Decanus ut esses: 
tJt fieres rnesul, Jane, refigia idem. 

> Own Time, L 90S. 



or concessions from their own decisioDt* 
No one can examine the Bayoy con* 
ference, without being coDvinced that 
men of such tempers were unable to 
govern or to legislate for any church. 

A wiser policy might prooaMy baTe 
broken the party, and greater conces* 
sions would perhaps have conciliated 
many; but mankind had not then 
learnt, nor could thev foresee and 
know, the benefits which toleration was 
likely to produce. Lord Clarendon 
therefore thought, with others, that no- 
thing but severity could give aecnrity to 
the church ; and this idea predominated 
till the course of events convinced 
every one that divisions amons^ Pro- 
testants could neither give safety to 
the church or advance the cause of 
religion* 

$ 731. The fate of the lord chancel- 
lor was such as might have been natih 
rally anticipated ; his misfortune seems 
to have been, ^hat he did not retire from 
his pre-eminent station sufficientlr 
early. He had been raised too higi 
for a subject, and he could not hope to 
govern or to guide a man so vicioos 
as the king. When he found that hw 
power of acting rightly had ceased, be 
should have withdrawn from the scene; | 
but he esteemed himself bound to sop- 
port the measures of the court, thougk 
ne did not approve of thetn, and ui 
high station compelled him to take a 
share in whatever was done ; so tint 
though he concurred in the treatment 
of the nonconformists, we can haidlj 
be sure that he mi^ht not have adopm 
a more enlightened policy, bad he beet 
able to direct the government in all itt 
details. The c^eneral feeling of the 
country was probably the real cause of 
whatever was now done in this respect 
Baxter, in his own life, is often violeol 
in the blame which he throws on tke I 
bishops, for persecuting, with all tlie 
severity of the law, their nonconfom- 
ing brethren ; and particularites Shel- 
don and Ward.' These men weie 
both of them very inflnential peno« 
in the concerns of the charch, ui 
therefore the policy which was adopted 
must in some measure be referred ti . 
them ; but Baxter himaelf seems aettf 
to have possessed those extended ?ie*i 
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which could comprehend that men, who 
differed entirely from himself in their 
opinions* might still be sincere and 
oonscientious in their proceedings. 
These bishops were probably never 
guilty of any acts of severity, to which 
Uiose who approved of their line of 
policy would honestly object. They 
tried to reduce the nonconformists by 
force of law, and not by conciliation ; 
and many persons may eren now think 
that they were right, and that their 
principles were sound. Persecution 
of every sort is unchristian; but he 
must be very ignorant of human na- 
ture who presumes to assert that every 
one who wishes to persecute must be 
entirely unchristian. What would 
have been the fate of churchmen if 
(he nonconformists had predominated ? 
And yet there were many very good 
men among them. A spirit of tolera- 
tion is one which his own heart will 
never teach to any one : and it is only 
by degrees that nations learn the virtue 
of moderation. In looking at this point 
during the usurpation, and at the Re- 
storation, it would be useless and invi- 
dious to draw comparisons. Severity 
and injustice might nave been expected 
from rebels, even though driven into 
lebellion by oppression ; but where a 
kgitimate government throws off the 
Ihatering care which it should exhibit 
towards all its children collectively, and 
tries to uphold its own s«'lfish power by 
balancing against each other those whom 
it should endeavour to unite ; when the 
church, which we admire and love, 
takes part in this di:*gracerul strugirle, it 
cannot but point out to us the insufB- 
cieocy of the best of human policy and 
human institutions, and make us look 
ap to that power which has pn'served 
us, and which can alone vouchsafe to 
oontinue our existence. 

$ 732. Charles himself sought rather 
to escape from the trouble of governing 
than was anxious to tyrannize over 
others; his wish for arbitrary power 
arose from the delusive hope that it 
would free him from those disturbances 
to which he found himself continually 
exposed : he did not desire* to be like 
a grand seignior, but he did not think 
himself a kmg while a company of feN 
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lows were looking into all his actions* 
and examining his ministers as well as 
his accounts ; and he expected that, by 
balancing the church party against the 
dissenters, he might be able to hold the 
reins in his own hands ; he was rapa- 
cious in seeking money, for the sake 
of squandering it on his favourites ; and 
if the opinion of Coleman, secretary to 
his brother, may be trusted, there was 
nothinpT which he would not do for the 
sake of obtaining it. He conformed, in 
religious matters, outwardly with the 
church of England ;' and it may be a 
question whether he did not join the 
church of Rome rather for the sake of 
that fallacious ease which that sect 
could impart to his troubled and waver- 
ing conscience than for any better rea- 
son. He treated his wife as kindly as 
any man of his vicious habits could do, 
and he was the slave of his mistresses. 
His natural talents arc described as be- 
ing considerable ; and he was possibly 
a better politician than any of his mi- 
nisters ; but he was disgusted with busi- 
ness by Lord Clarendon, and latterly 
gave himself up to the guidance of his 
brother, who being, perhaps, at that 
time, OS bad a man, was certainly a 
much worse monarch. The circum- 
stance which must load Charles and his 
brother with a politicol infamy* which 
nothing can wipe away, was the man- 
ner in which they separated their own 
supposed inti'rest from that of their 
country- , B.'cause they could not ^o- 
V4'rn Enf'Iand according to their own 
wishes, tney were ready to become 
themselves the pensionaries of France, 
and to sell the interests of Britain, that 
they might obtain the means of en- 
slavinj( it. This project seems to have 
flowed" from James, rather than from 
Charles; but it is shameless enough 
even to have entertoined the idea. 

$ 7:W. The natural tendency of such 
a reign was to create a most stupendous 
degree of profligacy, moral and political ; 
and this fruit was produced in abun- 
dance. IVrhaps there never was a 
more disgraceful public act t bun the 
stoppage of the treasury, and certainly 
all authors ajjrec that this country was 
never more degraded in its moralityy 
than while Charles II. was king. Ra- 
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ligion, instead of reformbg ihese erik, 
was itself the most fertile cause of con* 
tention, and fostered eTery evil passion 
with which human nature is corrupted : 
grosa. profligacy will easily taint the 
breasts of the thoughtless and the 
worldly ; but religious discord takes 
away the savour from that salt which 
shoiild season the whole; at once in- 
fects whatever is most valuable in the 
community, and renders even the ex- 
pectation of amendment distant and 



uncertain. Fanaticism and a fidae dia* 
cipline had promoted the cause of hy- 
pocrisy and irreligion, and debauchery 
and vice followed in their train ; but 
party feeling seemed likely to have de- 
stroyed whatever portion of Christianity 
remained, bad not God ia mercy raised 
up a body of men, whom the very dan- 
gers and difficulties of the times tended 
to educate ; and whose virtues and ex- 
perience were msLtured by the opposition 
which they were obliged to encounter. 
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f 741. 1545. Hie King^B Primer, printed by authority. 

742. 1548. Communion Service. 

743. 1549. Fint Liturgy of Edward VI. published. . 

744. 1550. First Ordination Senrice published. 

745. 1552. Second Liturgy of Edward VI. 
Second Ordination Senrice. 

156a Liturgy of Elizabeth. 

1604. Alterations introduced by James I. 

1633, and Charles L 

1661. Last revision. Authorised Liturgy. 



746. 
747. 
748. 

749- ^, . 

750. Service for the Consecration of Churches ; political services. 



$ 741. In giving an account of the 
Common Phtyer Book, it will be more 
correct to describe it as a work com- 
piled from the services of the church of 
Jinne, or rather as a translation of such 
pdrdons of them as were free from all 
objection, than as an original composi- 
tion. The use of prayers in a language 
uninteUigible to the mass of the congre- 
gation is an evil so obvious, that when- 
ever men begin to judge for themselves, 
they must necessarily reject it ; and the 
first step which was taken by the church 
of England is, I believe, now generally 
adopted in that of Rome ; I mean a 
translation of those portions of the ser- 
vice which are most frequently i^ed. 
The book denominated the Kind's Pri- 
mer was, I believe, first published by 

1 Few references are here given, for most of the 
observations are made from collating the original 
editions. There is a nice tract on the subject in 
Sparrow's Rationale of the Common Prayer, 
drawn up by Downes. Wheatley and Nicholls 
may be consulted. A complete documentary 
history of the Common Prayer has just been pub- 
lished by my friend Dr. Cardwell at Oxford* 
History of the Conferences, &c., connected with 
the Common Prayer, by E. Cardwell, D. D. Ox* 
find, 1840. 



authority esrXy in the spring of 1545.' 
The object of its publication was to fur- 
nish the unlearned with such parts of 
the church service as were most re- 
quired, as well as to supply them with 



3 Before this, about 1535, a book called bv the 
same name, and written, or rather ooni|»loa, by 
Cuihbert Marshall, archdeacon of Nottibghan, 
was published, probably with Cranmer*s appro* 
bation, but without authority. (Sirype*8 E!ode- 
siastical Memorials, i. 335, ch. xjui., and CnnnMi^ 
i. 138.) It contains many independent tracts, ol 
which Strype gives a list ; possibly the Primer 
mwht have been allowed, to which Marsbdl 
aflSxed these additions. I have never seen the 
book. Strype calls it a second edition with diven 
additions, 4to. A Primer, 1545, to which I alloda 
above, is in the Bodleian. Wateriand on the 
Athanasian Creed, Works, iv. 2B2 a, speaks of i 
Primer set forth in 1539, by John, bisbop of Ro- 
chester, (Hilsey,) p. 2P5. 

In 1834 my late friend Dr. Burton pnblisbed 
three primers ; that of— - 

William Marshall . . 1535 
John Hilney .... 1539 
Henry VIII. . . . 1545. 

In the preface which he has given, there is all 
the information on the subject which he eoald 
collect. He proves the error of the account above 
given from Strype, and affords much new inform 
mafion on the us^ made of MarshaH's Primer in 
compoeing the ** Irtstitution of a Christian Man/' 
(or the Bishops* Book ;) Roman Catholic Primen 
were previously in use ; he mentions one aa early 
■a 1527. 
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the Creed, the Lord's Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments, in the vulgar 
tongue. This book was republished in 
the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth. 

It contains the Litany, varying but 
little from our present form, excepting 
that there are certain petitions request- 
ing ** the prayers of angels, saints, and 
martyrs,'* and " to be delivered from the 
tyranny of the church of Rome." The 
former of which was omitted in the 
Prayer Book of Edward VL, and both 
in that Elizabeth. In the Dirige, or 
service for the dead, all the Primers 
contain prayers for departed souls, which 
is the more extraordinary with regard 
to that published during the reign of 
Elizabeth, since this point had been 
altered in the second Common Prayer 
of Edward VI., 155!i^ and was never 
again introduced into the service of our 
church. 

$ 712. (March 8, 1548.) The second 
atep in framing a new Service Book re- 
ferred to that particular in which the 
church of Rome had introduced the 
l^reatest corruptions. When it was or- 
dained by act of parliament that the use 
of the Sacrament of the Lord*s supper 
in both kinds should be restored to the 
people, a short formulary* was drawn 
ttp for this purpose, to be used at the 
end of the Latin mass, in which the 
priest, having himself partaken during 
the previous ceremony, was directed 
subsequently to administer to the rest 
of the congregation both the bread and 
irinc. The service is from this circum- 
stance much shorter than that which 
formed a part of the Common Prayer 
in 1549, but most of the prayers and 
exhortations are the same ; both these 
contain one direction with regard to 
confession, which marks the temper in 
which they were drawn up. The people, 
when exhorted as at present to come to 
some minister of God's word, and open 
their grief to him, in case they find their 
consciences troubled, are urged to use 
mutual charity towards those whose 
opinions differ from their own as to 
private confession ; that neither they 
who open their sins to the priest should 
be offended at others who are satisfied 
with their own humble confession to 
€k>d ;^ nor these latter exhibit less for- 

> Printed in Sparrow's Collectioo, p. 13. 



bearance towards such as seek for fur- 
ther satisfaction from auricular con- 
fession. 

$ 743. (May 4, 1549.) But when the 
principles of general reformation were 
more fully acted upon, the whole ser- 
vice was put forth in English," and all 
men were thus enabled to join in the 
very words used by the minister of the 
church. 

The execution, however, of this work 
was far from being so complete as its 
first appearance might induce us to 
suppose. The original Common Prayer 
Book is, in all outward appearance, 
nearly the same as that which we now 
use, though its pages retain many of the 
particulars in which we differ from the 
church of Rome. In the funeral ser- 
vice there are prayers for the dead. 
The custom of anointing with oil is re- 
tained in the ofifice for baptism ; and in 
that for the visitation of the sick, in case 
the patient requested it. The outward 
sign of the cross is still retained in se- 
veral of the services where it is now 
omitted : so that on the whole this book 
forms a connecting link between the 
Missal and the Prayer Book.' 



a The persons employed in drawing it up i 

Cranmer, abp. oi Canterbury. 

Goodrich, bp. of Ely. 

Holbech, bp. of Lincoln. 

Day, bp. of Chichester. 

Skip. bp. of Hereford. 

Thirby, bp. of Westminster. 

Ridley, bp. of Rochester. 

Cox, dean of Christ Church. 

May, dean of St. Paul's. 

Taylor, dean of Lincoln. 

Hayns, dean of Exeter. 

Robinson, archd. of Leicester and dean of Dor* 
ham. 

Red main, dean of Westminster and master of 
Trinity, Cambridge. 

As to the sources from whence our Prayer 
Book is drawn, the reader is referred to a moet 
complete treatise on this subject by Palmer, pub- 
linhed at the UniTcrsity Press in Oxford. Since 
the publication of the 2d edition, these two Prayer 
Rooks. ^ 743, % 745, have been reprinted at the 
University Press, by my friend Dr. Cardwell. 

s The most material diflerences between the first 
Liturffy and that now in use were — 

1. The morning and evening service began with 
the Ijord*s Prayer; and the prayere for the king, 
royal family, and clerjy^, &c., were wanting at 
the end of it. The Litany was not ordered to be 
used on Sundays, and contained a petition to be 
delivered from the tyranny of the bishop of Rome. 

2. Each communion service be^n with an In- 
troit, or pealm, sung as the officiating ministein 
were proceeding to the altar, (a custom which m 
still retained in cathedral churches.) In the praise 
given for the saints the name of the Virgin wu 
especially mentioDed. The sign of the cross WM 
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$ 744. It is impossible not to remark I 
the prudence with which this book was 
drawn up. Almost the whole of it was 
taken from different Roman Catholic 
services, particularly those after the use 
of Salisbury, which were then g-enerally 
adopted in the south of England ; and 
the prmciple on which the compilers 
proceeded in the work, was to alter as 
little as possible what had been familiar 
to the people.* Thus the Litany is 

URed in the consecration of the elements; and 
there was a prayer that they misht be sanctified 
with the iSpirit and Word of God. The words at 
the presentation of the elements were only the first 
clause of those now used ; and water was to be 
mixed with the wine. This serrice varies much 
from the one at present in use, and the Decalogue 
forms no part of it. 

3. In the baptismal service a form of exorcism, 
in order to expel the eVil spirit from the child, was 
•till used I the child was anointed, and invested 
with a white sarment, or chrisbm, to denote the 
innocency of the profession into which it was now 
admitted. 1'he baptismal water was consecrated 
once a month, and the minister was directed to dip 
the child ihrice. 

4. The catechism formed a part of the office for 
confirmation, and wanted the explanation of the 
aaoraments at the end. 

5. The office for confirmation consisted merely 
m the laying on of hands with prayer, without 
any promise on the pan of the person confirmed, 
with which it now begins. 1'be sign of the cross 
was still used in it. 

6. In matrimony the sign of the cross was still 
retained, and money was given with the ring to 
the bride. 

7. In the visitation of the sick, allusion was 
made to Tobias and Sarah, from the Apocrypha. 
A prayer was added in case the sick person de- 
tired to be anointed, and he was to he signed with 
the cross. And it was further directed, that the 
same form of absolotion should be used in all pri- 
vate confessions. 

8. In the burial of the dead there were prayers 
lor the person buried, and for the dead gpnenilly. 
A particular service was added for the celebration 
of the fMirharisi at funerals. 

9. With regard to dresses, priests were ordered 
to wear the surplice in parif>h churches, and to add 
the hood when they officiate in cathedrals or 
preach. And in the communion, the bisliop w^s 
directed to wear besides his rochet, a surphce or 
albe. with a cope or vestment, and to have a 
pastoral staff borne by himself, or his chaplain. 
The officiating priest to wear a white albe. plain, 
wiih a vestment or rope. And the assisting mi- 
nisters fo appear in aibes and tunicles. RnbHc, 
Cotn. Service. 

10. With regard to ceremonies used bv the 
people, the foTlowing rubric occurred, which has 
been subsequently omitted. •* As touching kneel- 
ing, crossing, holding up of hands, knocking upon 
the breast, and other gestures, they may be used 
or left, as every mairs devotion scrveth, without 
blame ;" and it mav be observed that the reasons 
then drawn up ** why some ceremonies were ab- 
rogated and others retained, *' and which were 
then placed at the end of the Prayer Book, now 
Itandf as a preface. 

I Many partt of the tervicei which are not de- 



nearly the same as that in the 'Salisbury 
Hours, excepting that one hundred and 
sixteen addresses to the apostles, the 
Virgin, and different saints are left out; 
it only differs from that published by 
Henry VIIL in the Primer, by three 
addresses of the same nature, which 
were there retained ; and varies from 
our own in one petition only, "That 
we may be delivered from the tyranny 
of the pope/' The collects, epistles^ 
and gospels were almost entirely the 
same as those in the Salisbury Hours, 
and several ceremonies were retained* 
which have been since discarded* 

(Nov. 1549.) In the hitter part of this 
year, a meeting of divines* (probably 
the same as had been engaged in com- 
piling the Common Prayer) took place, 
for the purpose of framing an ordi- 
nation service, which was published in 
March of the next year, and, after some 
trifling alterations,' adopted into the 
Prayer Book, upon the review of it 
which took place in 1552. It corre*- 
ponds very nearly with that now in 
use, excepting that some of the portions 
of Scripture which are read are different, 
and the oath of supremacy has been 
changed.^ Its several parts are taken 
from that in use in the church of Rome, 
with the omission of certain ceremooioos 
observances, and the insertion of moit 
of the questions proposed to the candi- 
dates. 

§ 745. (a. d. 1552.) When a few 
J ears had enabled the Christian com- 



rived from the Roman Catholic service hoolui,a* 
taken from Herman's ConsQltation about RdtR^ 
matton. He wns archhishop of Cologne, and tht 
work was drawn up by Melancthon and Baotf, 
and translated into English in 1547. LanreDei, 
Barnpton Lectures, 440. 

' Burnet, ii. 109, fol., 265, 8yo. 

' DifTerencea between the ordinatioB lanMe, 
1549—1552. 

The service beean with an Introit. The dci* 
cona were to be oressed in albea, and theqqewk* 
read the gospel waa to put on a tasicle. Thi 
bread and chance were given into the priest's ban^ 
together with the Bible. In the conaecratioo « 
bishops the pastoral staff was used, and cominittii 
into his hand before the worda, ** Be to tht flock 
of Christ a shepherd.'' The archbishop bid iki 
Bible on the bishop's neck ; the other alteratioBi 
are merely verbal. The original edition wu n^ 
lished by Grafton. The copy in the BedMi 
librarv ie a reprint. 

* The smaller diflfcrences consist in the ahat" 
tion of some few words, and in the nibiiceoiwa» 
ing the ages at which dearona and prieats iDay bi 
ordained, correapoodiDg with the law of EliiaMik 
See % 435. 
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to examine the new Common 
Book, and some persons were 
itisfied with many of the ccre- 
irhich Were still retained in the 
it was determined to make a 
review of the whole, under the 
of Cranmer, with the assistance 
divines, the same probahly as 
inally compiled it. While this 
rogress, two learned foreigners, 
e .then in England, were con- 
i the subject, and their opinions 
lave coincided with, or to have 
d,^ the decisions of the English 
for most of the points objected 
cer* were subseouently amend- 
the sentiments of Peter Martyr 
o have been very similar to 
Bucer.* 

iirence (Bampton Lect. 247) leemB to 

tther these ioreignera had much in- 

h regard to the matter. 

, ii. 287, 8vo. Strype*a Cranmer, i. 299. 

erationa from the last, 1549, now made, 

Iowa : — 

lentencea, exhortation, confession, and 

with which the service begina, were 
uced. The idea of them ia probablv 

a form of prayer used by the church 
gh, and published in 1551 by Valeran- 
us, when this church was established 
bury. The use of the Decalogue, as 

public service, is probably due to the 
e. See Laurence's Bamp. Lect. 198; 
'a Eccl. Mem. IL i. 378. The Litany 
laed on Sundays. 

e communion service the Decalogue 
itroduced. The Intrott, the name of 
Mary, together with the thanksgiving 
Its, tne sign of the cross in consecra- 
(ivocation of the Word and the Holy 
:h accompanied it, and the admixture 
itb wine, were omitted. And the words 
sntation of the elements were only the 
ise of those now used. At the same 
iration concerning the posture of kneel- 
eiving the sacrament waa subjoined, 
ra not materially from that which now 
le end of the communion senrioe. It 

understand wh^ the invocation of the 

1 third Persons m the Trinity was left 
I been wisely restored in the American 
yk. 

ptiam, the formof exorciam, the anoint- 
child, the use of the chrisom, and the 
sraion, were omitted ; the water waa 
i for the occasion aa at present, 
mfirmation, the sign oi the cross waa 

itrimony. the aign of the croaa, and the 
old and ailver, were omitted. 
e visitation of the sick, the allusion to 
i Sarah, the anointing, and the direc- 
all private confessions, were omitted. 
le burial service, the prayera for the 
he ofHce for the euchariat at funerals, 
ed. 

rubric about the dresses waa, "And 
I be noted, that the miniater at the time 
imonioa and at all other liiiiea in his 
86 



This Praver Book, in fact, difiers 
very little from the one now in use, 
excepting that at the end of the morning 
and evening service the prayers for the 
king and royal family were wanting, 
and that the other prayers were then 
placed at the end of the Litany, and 
probahly not read unless that was used. 
The occasional prayers, too, as well as 
the thanksgivings, were wanting ; those 
for rain and fair weather occurred at the 
end of the communion service. 

$ 746. (a. d. 1560.) On the re^sta- 
blishment of Protestantism by Clueen 
Elizabeth, one of her first cares was to 
review the Common Prayer Book. 
The question which was agitated be- 
tween those whom she nominated to this 
task,^ was whether the first or second 
book of Edward VL should be adopted. 
Her own inclination would probably 
hare guided her to prefer the former, 
since it retained many ceremonies of 
which she was particularly fond ; but, 
upon examination, the second of Edward 
VI. was selected, and a few akerations 
were made in it.* 



ministration, shall use neither albe, vestment, nor 
cope; but being archbishop or bishop, he shall 
have and wear a rochet ; but beinga pnest or dea- 
con, he shall have and wear a surplice only. 

* l*he persons employed were, (Strype*s Life-of 
^ir Thomas Smith, p. 56,)-- 

Bill, master of Trinity. Cambridge, and after- 
wards dean of Westminster. 

Parker, dean of Lincoln, and afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

May, oean of St. PauPs, and afterwarda arch- 
bishop of York. 

Cos, dean of Ch. Ch. Oxford, and Weatroinater, 
and afterwards bishop of Ely. 

Pilkington, master of »t. John's, Cambridge, and 
sit er wards bishop of Durham. 

Grindal, bishop of London, and afterwarda arch* 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Whitehead, who had been chaplain to Cranmer. 

Sir Thomas Smith. 
Of these. May and Cox had been employed li 

the compilation of the work. In the Annals, 

Strype (Ann. i. 1 19,) adds Sandys and Giieat. 

* The changes specified in the act of uniformity, 
1* EliiabethiB, are, *' With one alteration or adoi 
tion of certain lessons, to be used every Sunday in 
the year, and the form of the Litany altered and 
corrected, and two sentencea only added in tho 
delivery of the sacrament to the communicanta. 
and none other or otherwise." Of them, tho 
changea in the lessons are not conaiderable. In 
the Litany the petition to be delivered from th* 
tvranny of the bishop of Rome was omitted, and 
that for the queen altered. And in the commu- 
nion, both the clauaes at the presentation of the 
el^menta. which had stood in the first and aecond 
of Edward, were put together, formiiig the wm^ 
now used. The elauae in the act oTanifemHiy. 
I*EIiiabMlia,mboiiidreaaeaii, "'"- " - 
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1 $747. (a.d. 1604.) During the reign 
/ of James I., in consequence of some 
; discussion at the conference at Hampton 
( Court, another review of the Common 
I Prayer was instituted, and a few changes' 
/ introduced with much judgment ; but it 
/ must not be forgotten that they pos- 
sessed no le^al authority, inasmuch as 
they. were only sanctioned by the royal 
proclamation under which they were 
published. 

5 ^'^^^ Laud* is generally accused of 
having made considerable alterations in 
the Common Prayer, for which he had 
no sufficient authority; and doubtless 
there are many words changed in the 
edition of 1638, as compared with that 
of 10^. If this had not been brought 
forward among ten thousand charges 
equally frivolous, ob a proof of treason, 
we might be induced to reprobate such 
unwarrantable proceedings as they de- 
serve ; but there is little evidence that 
Laud was the author of the alterations, 
and he expressly denies it^ in his own 
version of his defence.^ 



of the church, and of the miniBten thereof, shall 
be retained and be uaed, aa was in this church of 
England by authority of parliament in the second 
▼ear of the reign of Edward VI., until order shall 
be therein taken by the authority of the queen's 
majesty," by the advice of the ecclesiastical com- 
misaion, or of the metropolitan of this realm. I am 
not awnrc that any such order was ever taken by 
Elisabeth. And by the act of uniformity, Charles 
II. 14**, and the rubric, this is now the law of the 
land. See % 743, b. 9. The prayers for the king 
and clergy, which now otaiid at the end of the 
morning and evening service, were then first in- 
serted, out placed at the end of the Litany, and 
the declaration about kneeling, at the end of the 
communion, was left out. 

1 The rubric in the service for pirivate baptism 
was so framed, by inserting the term " lawful 
minister,** as to leave no doubt concerning the 
point that the church did not authorize lay baptism. 
See ^ 424, ^ In the church catechism that part 
was added in which the sacraments are explained, 
{drawn up by Dr. John Overall.) and certain 
forms of inanksgiving were now added, to corres- 
pond wi«h the prayers for finir weather, dtc 

' NeaPs Puritans, ii. 2S0, 

» Troubles and Trial. 357. 

^ Repides verbal changes which are of no mate- 
rial importance, the word priegt is in several of the 
tervires substituted for mmiMtert (not before the 
absolution.) and this, as at present, without any 
apparent rule; the word haa better be confined to 
■uch nffires aa are peculiar to the priesthood, 
while that of minister extends to all others, ex- 
cepting when the cure of souls is implied, where 
curate might be used, if such a distinctioD be 
necessary. 

In the prayer for the royal family the words 
"Almighty God, which hast promised to be a 
flubarnfthmaelect, and of their seed,** are changed 
to " Almighty God, the fountain of all goodoeM." 



$ 749. (a. d. 166L) Upon \h^ htii 
less termination of the 8aroy coitrvrviK 
it was determined tbut the fljicruttua 
the Commcn Prayer should be stibc 
led to the convocation vrhich m-oi \\ 
sitting, and a king's Utter, g'iviDE 
authority to proceed to this 
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In the servtoe for the £fth of Nave 
off I hoMi workers of iniquity, irho»a nS 
rubellion/^ Ate. is changed jmoi '* wha \m 
gion into rcb^^llipn/^ Alc, ; sti cjcpr(;6^jji) i 
mak«s :he sentence Appl}[ to the puriLan^ m i 
ai to the pdpiAlv. Hut it may be <itiKrviil 
the 6miI of Lhew two, the pfayer for 
fumtlyT waH miroduced merely by a pmrli 
of King JiimfS, and might thrrcfore bo ah 
Kintt ChaTlofl j «nd ibe ttrvwre for the f 
vcmbcr t? not appointed by act of p«tB 
Ibe day ia ordered to be kept holy, bui 
is auihorized. 

In the epistle for Putm Sunday the word *^■' 
the name oJ Jtsun wan ikL[f red ii> *" ai i'* acLLvr 
which, wbeihvr rigbi or wrong, i« nanviiocLr- ^r 
the autboriied and Geneva rtanslationht 

The Prayer Book lo aliered, difTtr^ bm 
from ibai which whb prepared for Sc 'V ■ -J 
iho olicrunona, trifling as t^cy are, nn< : 
of those who ^hen direcred (he public ■; 
kingdom^ aiid are iheretbre wcU u\': 
nouce^ In the labte of Jesaons^ m^h- 
taken from the Apocrypha are onr 
iScoieb Prayer Book* the tiatnw of li^ 
aainrs Hre introduced into the Calemi- 
word prBthvUr ia everywhere vubfltiiuu^ 1 
ofprieMt. The reading paalma loo art ta^ 
The received vetuoti of JSJl. Tbe^^rJ 
were probiibly all of ihem in arcordanr^ 
wiflbeB of The oat ion ^ and concUiaiory i 
tention. In the ndrainiatradon of t' 
per. which is I be only service in i 
Bidenible change took place, there ] 
paricubra falculoied to be very oScn^ivr 
8008 aoperahtioualy bostile to Rome, wb 
iho Btare of ihe people of i^coiUnd ai tW 

A quiet Chhai»an would perbapaob>ecif 
of ih«ae alteratjoua; but it wo» surely U^ 
lo bring hock a Prayer Book dcs^uu^ J l4»i> 
of that country, to a greater conform iry i»*in;L 
Lilurgy of Edward VI. and the RouuO I 
I he bread and wine an* U> bo '' oifertil i 
placed upon the Lord'a table. This yrtf 
ihe church milirani* and of conKcratioiin^ 
ro ihode of IMS; and the wordu prcimf 
the debvery of ihe dementaH art; ibe wf 
iboae in ibe Prayer Book of thar djita 
had been altered in the reign of Eliiabrrl 
of any toietake about transtuhaiantiaiu^ii. ) 
rubric the word ^rparal for the n^it k.in 
tarned ; in another, tnp uae of wafer4i i ' ^ ' ' 
mitted ; and \w ihfi praver wbkb oo*' Ui^n 
followB tbo Lord'* f^rayer after reonf 
which in ibe Scotch Prayer Book ts uW J 
(he exprewion^ *'we mav worihfly Tto ' 
mofll precious body and blood of tby S^hki 
introduced from ibat of 1549 : all i^hich a 
whether objectionable in ibemselTes ^ 
a decided want of atteoitot) to Uie feah 
coontry at tha time- It mav be 
remark* that a cuaiom,prcvafeni in mary 
in Rtiglandp of saying. ^' Glory he 
f^od." immediaidy before ihereadii 
for the day, is directed iii (he Sootdi T 
and woa perhapa then introduced, T 
« in ihia coimuy. 
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t upper bouse of conrocation 

dber 21. This convocation^ 

bTeviously employed in fram- 

Is^nrices for the twenty-ninth 

ad the thirtieth of January; 

fpTeptLTed a form of baptism 

I of riper years, the necessity 

had been created by the 

Bto which that sacrament had 

^ fallen during the usurpa- 

twhen the inutility of the con- 

Juul become apparent, several 

bhops had probably so prepared 

Uring the vacation that the work 

pidly on when it was brought 

in the autumn. Within two 

sr the king's letter was read, a 

tff the revised Prayer Book was 

ed to the lower house, and 

tie put into their hands on 

tT 27. The several offices 

tibsequently examined, and a 

' prayer to be used at sea intro- 

l but the whole was finished and 

ed on December 20.' 

were, it appears, some small 

pns made in the Prayer Book in 

ent, (1602,) while the act of 

ily was passing, which were 

' by both Houses, March 6, to a 

ee of three bishops, (August 

when this act came in force, 

amon Prayer Book, as it now 

r. became part of the law of the 

has been uniformly used in 

irch of England ever smce. 

eakin? of a work of this sort, the 

Qcy of which is acknowledged 

parties, it must be superfluous to 

^o any commendations, however 

eserved. If there be persons 

loubt of the propriety of the 

on with which it was originally 

into the world, as bcine "set 

the aid of the Holy Ghost,"" 

members of our church must 

j(od that among the many other 

1 blessings bestowed upon us, we 

I a Liturgy probably the most pure 

Dstolicaf which exists. The only 

^n which admits of any doubt, is. 



.dua Ang. A pp. 83. 

I convocation of York took little intereat in 
«ding8. At the requeat of Archbiahop 

' tbey gave a haaty aaaent to what waa 
j means of their proiiea. (Wake*a State 
5 hurch, App. No. 158.) 
i of Uniformity, Edwaid VI. £» 3« ch. 



whether some reasonable objections to 
it may not still be obviated; whether 
some verbal alterations may not bo 
made with advantage ; and a further 
amalgamation take place in the three 
services which are now generally used 
together in the morning, by which an 
unnecessary repetition of the same or 
similar petitions may be avoided.^ See, 
too, $ 800. 



* The moat important alterationa which now 
took place are : — 

1. The new or authoriied veraion of the Biblt 
waa adopted in it, except in the Paalma, the Tea 
Commandmema, and the aentencea in the Com* 
mnnion Service. 

2. The morning prayer waa printed aepaiata 
from the evening, such prayera aa are common to 
both being reprinted, and the laat five pravera in 
each were introduced from tlie end of the Litanf. 

3. The occaaional prayera which atood coa* 
nected with the Litanv were now divided from it. 
The prayera in the Efmber weeka were inaerted, 
(the latter of them from the Scotch Liturgy,) aa 
well aa that for the parliament and for all coiMUtaons 
of men : at the same time the general Thanks- 
giving and that for reatoring public peace at home, 
were added. 

4. Some few new coUecta were inaerted, acme 
changed, and verbal alterationa introduceid into 
many. Church waa generally aubetituted for eon- 
gregatun. 

5. In the Communion Service the ezhortatioiia 
were a good deal changed, and directed to be read 
on aome previoua Sunday or holiday, and comm a - 
nicanta were directed to give notice of their intea- 
tion the day before. The admonition about t 
Bubetantiation was again introduced, with 
alterationa from that of 1552. 

6. The aervice for the baptiam of thoae of riper 
yeara, and the form of prayer to be uaed at aea, 
were alao introduced i and, 

7. The laat five prayers in the Viaitation of the 
Sick. 

If it be aaked which of these changea were in 
compliance with the wishea of the nonconformiata. 
it may be observed that the whole of the first ana 
fifth were in conformity with their deairea,and the 
introduction of the general Thanksgiving and 
many verbal alterationa were aug^ated by them. 

8. The conaent of the curate la now required 
for confirmation, though the biahop may, if be see 
fit, confirm without it ; and thia rite ia not made a 
tine aua non for receiving the Lord*a aupper. 

9. The Absolution in the Visitation ot the Sick 
is left to the judgment of the curate, by the inser- 
tion of the clause (if he humbly and heartily deaire 
it.) 

10. In the Churchinff of Women, the aervioe 
mav now be performed from the desk, and the 
psalma are changed. The newly-married couple 
are not now required to receive the Lord's aup- 
per. The font la now to be placed conveniently, 
by the direction of the ordinary, and the worda, 
in the latter part of the Catechism, *' Yes, they do 
perform them by their sureties, who promise and 
vow them both in their namea," dec, are changed 
to, '*Becauae they promiae them both by their 
auretiea/' &c. 

Of tbeae, 5, 8, 9, increased the discretioiuay 

Eower of the curate with regard to adrooDitkHL 
ut afibrded him not any judicial anthority; ana 
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$ 760. Although the service generally 
used at the consecration of churches is 
possessed of no actual authority, yet as 
there exists a forin sanctioned hy cus- 
'tom, it can hardly he passed over with- 
out some hrief notice. Churches have 
heen dedicated to the service of God 
from the earliest periods^ and since the 
time of Constantine, (who died in 337,) 
some form of consecration has heen 
used for this purpose. The custom 
prevailed among our Saxon forefathers, 
and was continued hy the church of 
Rome to the Reformation. At that 
period of our history, unfortunately, 
more churches were destroyed than 
huilt. Bishop Andrews,^ who died in 
1636, had drawn up a form in English, 
taken chiefly, I helieve, from the office 
of the church of Rome, and this form 
was approved and followed (though pos- 
sihly not without some alterations) hy 
Laud, and most other hishops. (1630.) 
ft had heen the intention of the arch- 
bishop* to have prepared a service for 
this purpose in the convocation of 1640, 
but the circumstances which attended 
that assembly prevented the accom- 
plishment of this object. The subject' 
was again taken under consideration in 
the convocation of 1661, and the prepa- 
ration of a form committed to the care 
of Bishop Cosins ; and when presented 
to the house, it was referred to a com- 
mittee of four bishops for revision ; but 
nothing seems ultimately to have been 
done about it. In 1684 Bishop Spar- 
row published that of Bishop Andrews. 
In the year 1712, a form* of consecrating 



herein probably the real interests of Christianity 
were consulted. 
It may be worthy of remark, that there ha^e 



These two 
were 



been four Acts of Uniformity, 

1548. 2^ and 3« 
Edw. VI. c. 
1552. 5» and 
repealed in 1559. 1^ Elizabeths, 

whieh was not 
repealed in 1662. 14« Caroli II. 
These last two are often printed in the begin- 






ninff of the Prayer Book. 



[eylin*s Laud, 213. 3 Jbid. 441. 

' Synodus Anglicana, 107. 
* Bum'p Ecclesiastical Law, L 300. 



[Caip. X^I 

churches, chapels, and churchyards, or 
places of burial, was sent down from 
the bishops to the lower house of con- 
vocation on the 2d day of April, and 
was altered by the committee of the 
whole house ; which form, as it did not 
receive the royal •assent, was not en- 
joined to be observed, but is now 
generally used. It is printed in Bum; 
but every bishop is at liberty to adopt 
a form according to his own judgment, 
and bishops do frequently make slight 
alterations, but the service is Tirtaiuljr 
that of Bishop Andrews. 

There are at the end of the -Prayer 
Book four services, which, properly 
speaking, form no part of the booi 
itself. They consist of forms of prayer 
for — 

1. The 5th of November, die Gun- 
powder Treason.* 

2. The 30th of January, the Ma^ty^ 
dom of Charles !.• - 

3. The 29th of May, the Restoration.' 

4. The Queen's Accession.^ 

The first three of these days are hj 
acts of parliament* ordered ta be kept 
holy, but no service is specified as being 
appointed for them. The audiority by 
which they are here introduced, is mew^ 
an ofder from the king in council, re- 
peated at the beginning of every reign. 



' Some expressions in this service were ahficd 
by Laud, and gave sreat and unreasonable sflenct. 
At the accession of William and Mary, it i 



tered so as to apply to the Revolution, ass 
escape from popery. (Heylin's Laud, 418, i IM 

^ This was drawn up by (Bancroft, and approved 
by the convocation, 1661, through a commiiieecf 
four bishops, and eieht members of the knitr 
house ; it has received hardly any alterations Hxt 
that time. (D'Oyly's Life, i. 44. Syn. Au. €74 

'' This was approved by the committee o7 coi* 
vocation, 1661, and was originally adapted to cob* 
memorate the birth of Charles II., as well sstht 
Restoration ; at his death it was altered, and «oni 
further substitutions took place at the ssroe lint, 
in which mention is made of the rebeHkm, lai 
those concerned in it, in stronger terms than before. 
(D'Ovly's Sancroft, i. 116. 

*'Tne day of their inauguration has been m- 
rally observed by our sovereigns since the Reloai' 
ation, upon the same authority as any other dif of 
thanksgivinff, or fasting. The present service tf 
fers but little from that of Queen Anne, wbick 
was framed from that of James II. 

• 3« Jac. I. 12® Car. II. 14, 30. 
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DURING THE REIGN OF JAMES n. 1686 — 1686. 

751, 752. , Omniont of Jtmes II. 753. Acceflnon of James ; addroMes. 754. RoTenue, policy. 755. 
Cruelty of James. 756. He alarms his subjects ; letter about preaching. 757. Court of ecclesi- 
astical Commission. 758. Declaration for liberty of conscience. 759. Dispensing power. 760. 
Suflerings of the dissenters. 761. Attacks on the universities; Magdalen College. 762. Cam- 
bridge: Charter-house. 763. Follv of James. 764. Remonstrances of the Court of Rome. 
765. He tries to frame a {mrliament favourable to his plans. 766. Army ; Johnson. 767. Decla- 
imiion for liberty of conscience. 768. Difficulties of tne clergy ; the seven bivhops. 769. Sent to 

• the Tower. 770. Tried and acquitted. 771. Temper of the kmg nnd of the dissenters ; .Sancroft's 
attempts at a comprehension. 772. Progress ol the Revolution ; Jame^ atone ignorant of the 
preparations of the prince of Orange. 773. He retraces his steps by the advice of the bishops. 
774. 'I'he bishops refuse to sign a protest against the prince of Orange. 775. James finds that nis 
army will not aupport him, and flies into !• ranee, 776. Character of James; his talents and false 
notions of government. 777. His desire to introduce po|)cry, chiefly political. 778. He never 
submitted his own opinion to that of Rome; dishonest, imprudent. 779. Birth of the prince. 
780. Nature of the Revolution. 781. Conduct of the clergy. 



$ 751. (a. p. 1685.) The difficuliy of 
drawing a strict line between civil and 
ecclesiastical history, which has been so 
frequently stated, will appear perhaps 
more strongly in this reign than in any 
other. The contest which was decided 
in lfS88, is often regarded as one of 
merely a religious character; but if it 
were viewed without those strong pre- 
judices which are occasionally mixea up 
with it, it would probably be denomi- 
nated a political struggle, with which 
the interests of religion were closely 
connected, as they are indeed with most 
political questions. James had been 
early led to regard rebellion as the worst 
of crimes, and: his education, carried on 
in a French camp, had disposed him to 
conceive that obedience was the only 
Tirtue ; a circumstance which never al- 
lowed him to gain any just ideas of the 
civil rights of his subjects. Obedient in 
the extreme to the commands of the 
l^ing his brother, he expected the same 
deference to his own wishes, whea the 
death of Charles had placed him on the 
throne. He had been brought up with 
m high, perhaps a blind veneration for 
the church of' England; and when he 
came to examine the question for him- 
self, he could see no reason why the 
same sort of veneration should not lead 
him to the church of Rome. His con- 
version to that communion does not ap- 
pear to have depended on any examina- 
tion of the tenets of the two churches, 
but on his discovering,* "that neither 

Life of Jaimi II. i. 630. 



the church of England, nor Calvin, nor 
any of the reformers, had power to do 
what they did :" it was not whether the 
church of Rome were wrong in her 
opinions or doctrines, but whether those 
who seceded from it had any authority 
to do so. 

§ 752. The political tendencies of 
Popery and Protestanism very probably 
influenced him in his choice : " he loved" 
and aimed at absolute power, and be- 
lieved that nothing could introduce and 
support it but the Catholic religion, as 
the Rotnanists call theirs ; and this in- 
creased his zeal for it, and that zeal in- 
creased his disposition to arbitrary 
power : so that in truth his religion and 
his politics were partly the cause of each 
other, and indeed they cannot easily 
be separated. The Protestant faith is 
founded upon inquiry and knowledge, 
the Popish, upon submission and igno- 
rance. And nothing leads more to 
slavery in the state than blind obedience 
in matters of religion ; as nothing tends 
more to civil liberty, than that spirit of 
free inquiry which is the life of l^rotest- 
antism." Sentiments which fully bear 
out these general observations, are fre- 
quently expressed by James. In speak- 
of the bill of exclusion," in 1080, he says, 
" He was astonished that men of sense 
did not see that religion was only the 
pretence, and that the real contest was 
about power n«d dominion ; that it was 
the monarchy they designed to banish ; 

3 Note of Speaker Onslow's, in Burnet's Own 
Time, iii. 2, a. 
• Life of James II. L 594. 
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without which, the other banishments 
would give them little satisfaction." 

§ 753. This attempt which had been 
made to exclude him from the throne,, 
had not only confirmed him in all these 
opinions, but had made him the enemy 
of the Protestant cause ; while the per- 
tinacity with which the Roman Catholics 
supported his arbitrary measures, was 
as much due to the severity of the penal 
laws, and the intolerance of Protestants, 
as to the principles entertained by the 
members of that communion. Protest- 
ants first drove out the Roman Catholics 
from the pale of civil liberty, and then 
wondered that they were ready to sup- 
port arbitrary power, which could alone 
relieve them. While the bill of exclu- 
sion was in agitation, a very powerful 
party appeared adverse to the succes- 
sion of James ; but the latter years of 
Charles II., wherein the duke had en- 
tirely governed the country', had so al- 
tered the outward expression of opinion, 
that the alarms of the kingdom were 
displayed in the looks of the people, 
while their acclamations welcomed the 
new monarch. In his first speech, " he 
expressed* his good opinion of the church 
of England, as a friend to monarchy. 
Therefore he said he would defend and 
maintain the church, and would preserve 
the government in church and state, as 
it was established by law." These 
words were much repeated, and the 
common phrase Mas, ** We have now 
the word of a king, and a word never 
yet broken." Some of the addresses, 
however, which were j)resenled at this 
period, contained expressions' which 
ought not to have been misunderstood ; 
while others renewed their assurances 
of fidelity and obedience in such terms 
as, gratifying the wishes of the king, 
tended to delude him, And to influence 
the formation of his plans ; for he ex- 
pected that the high church party would 
comply with his desires, and allow him 
to proceed on his arbitrary principles. 

§ 754. James began his reign by levy- 
ing those duties on tonnage and pound- 
ajre which had ceased to be due upon 
the death of his predecessor; so great 
an inconvenience would have arisen 



* Burnetts Own I'ime, iii. 6. 

*The London clergy for instance talked "of 
their religion established by law, which was dearer 
fo them uian their lives." Baraet, iii. 7. 



from the interraption of this payment, 
that the measure was in itself unobjec* 
tionable ; but the manner in which it 
was done, by proclamation, without any 
appearance of deference to law, afforded 
no very favourable prognostic of his 
future conduct. The parliament,'"how- 
ever, as soon as it met, settled this upon 
him, and with it a larger revenue for life 
than had ever been possessed by any 
previous monarch, amounting to two 
millions per annum : at the same time 
an attempt was made, that the grant 
might be accompanied hy a petition for 
putting the laws in force against dissent- 
ers, as had been the case during the 
late reign ; but this was resisted in the 
commons. The early policy of the king 
was founded upon the hope that he might 
balance the high church party against 
the dissenters, and ultimately bring them 
to his own persuasion. This, however, 
was a method of proceeding from wbidi 
nothing but the blindness of James could 
have expected success ; and perhaps the 
victory which he obtained over the duke 
of Monmouth in the west, and the etil 
of Argjrle in Scotland, contributed to 
blind him, while it opened the eyes of 
his subjects ; for -the cruelties then eIC^ 
cised exceed belief. To say notbioff of 
those who suflfered* for their rebeluoB, 
and who had no right to expect mercy, 
there are among others two instances of 
old ladies who were executed for con- 
cealing fugitives. Thev both denied any 
knowledge of the guilt of those whom 
they protected ; but whether this were 
true or no. Lady Lisle was beheaded, 
and Mrs. Gaunt burnt, for doing thit 
which many a friend of the best goveni- 
ment might readily commit ; and which 
the feelings of the majority of the king- 
dom would certainly pardon. It miy be 
sometimes necessary to punish such an 
act, but no power on earth can prevent 
mankind from secretly applauding the 
action ; and every government is unwise 
which uses severity contrary to the better 
feelings of mankind. 

$ 755. James is occasionally excul- 
pated by throwing the blame on Jeflreys, 
yet James rewaiSed Jeffreys by imme- 
diately making him chancellor ; and he 
who could see his own nephew, when 



* Three hundred aad thirty were execated, wi 
eight hundred and fififi>five tranaported. HallMi 
iL 412. 
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he had detennined to execute him ; who 
could allow the duke of Monmouth to 
come into his presence, and yet behead 
him ; can little expect that he shall be 
freed from the charge of cruelty by trans- 
ferring it on his ministers. The vin* 
dictive spirit with which severity was 
carried on, and the insecurity which 
every one must have felt, from tne mani- 
fest injustice of several legal proceed- 
ings, particularly that against Cornish,^ 
r could not fail to alienate the minds of | 
F the generality of his subjects, till the j 
^ rapid strides made toward^ the intro- 
duction of popery roused the friends of ' 
freedom and religion. Indeed, James 
never concealed his preference for his 
own church, or left any room to hope 
that he would govern constitutionally, 
whenever he had obtained the means of 
doing otherAvise. He went to mass pub- 
licly on the first Sunday after his acces- 
sion ; in his address to his parliament in 
Scotland, he declared his determination 
to uphold the royal power in its greatest 
lustre ; and in his speech to the two 
Houses after the defeat of Monmouth, 
professed his intention of keeping up a 
standing^ army, and retaining certain of 
his officers,'' though disqualified on ac- 
count of their not having taken the test. 
Now, though an honest man will not dis- 

Suise his religious opinions, though an 
onest king will try to uphold the just 
rights of the crown, yet it is difficult not 
to be somewhat skeptical about the reli- 
gious zeal of an individual who, at the 
age of fifty, could not be prevailed on by 
the entreaties of his wife, or his con- 
fessors, to resign his mistress ;' and who, 
after a solemn promise frequently re- 
peated, of maintaining the government 
as established by law, seemed so far frOm 



I Oates wai probably justly convicted of per- 
jury, but the sentence that he should be whipped 
poblicly twice, that he should be imprisoned aur- 
ing the rest. of his life, and stand in the pillory lour 
(im^ during each year, was eicossively cruel. 
Dftngerfield^i sentence was most unjust. Ilis nar- 
ntnre of the Meal-tub plot, whether true or false, 
was ordered to be printed by the House of Com- 
monc; and to fine Williams, the speaker, for li- 
oenaiiig: the book, was unjustifiable. Mr. Cornish 
■uflfen^ for the Rye- house plot on every inade- 
quate evidence. See Kennet, iii. 442. 

a Kennel, iii. 439. 

s ** When I urged him how such a coarse of 
Kfe <lid agree with the leal he ahowed in hia reli- 
gion ; be answered, ' Most .a man be o no reh- 
BOD, unlesa he i« a Muntt' " Baroet*8 Own 
^iii0»ii*38. 



having a wish to keep it, that he turned 
out four of his judges^ because they 
would not profess their readiness to 
comply with the desires of the court. 

§ 756. James had been at first disposed 
to conduct himself on friendly terms with 
the church of England ; but he soon dis- 
covered that the steps which he adopted 
alarmed the members of that commu- 
nion ; whose ministers became forward 
in asserting the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, and warning their hearers against 
the dangers of popery. In order then 
to check these proceedings, and to in- 
timidate those who were carrying them 
on, the king sent a letter to the bishops, 
prohibiting the clergy from preaching 
on controversial subjects,* ana threaten- 
ing, in case of any opposition to his 
wishes, that he would exact the tenths 
and first-fruits to their full value.* This 
letter, while it reminded every one of a 
similar step taken in the beginning of 
the reign of Mary, called forth the ener- 
gies of those who were most able to 
advocate the cause, and roused them to 
stand forward in defence of the doctrines 
of the church. 7 It became, therefore, 
obvious that, unless the king could de- 
press the church, there was no hope of 
his being able to succeed in the estab- 
lishment of his own religious tenets, or 
of arbitrary power, and he commenced 



* Kennet, iii. 451. ^ £chard, ii. 1077. 

* There may be a question as to the right poe- 
sessed by the crown to do this ; the words of the 
Act are, " And he it ordained and enacted by the 
authoriiy aforesaid, that the said yearly rent and 
pension shall be taxed, rated, levied, proceyved, 
and paid to the king's use, his heirs and successora, 
in manner and form hereafter to be declared by 
this act ; that is to say, That the chancellor of 
Bnglaiid for the time being shall have power and 
autnoriry to direct unto every diocese in this realm 
and in Wales, several commissions in the king's 
name under his i;reat seal, as well to the arcn- 
bi:<liop or bishop of every such diocese as to every 
»uch other parson or parsons as the king's high- 
nesit shall name and appoint, commanding ami 
authorizing the said commissioners, so to be named 
in every such commission, or iii. of them at the 
least, to examine, search, or inquire, by all the 
ways and means that they can by their discre- 
tions," &.C. 6lc. Where the words seem to carry 
the right, though it misht be doubted whether 
this were the intention of the bill. This law wae 
abrogated by Philip and Mary, but re-established 
by Elizabeth. 

1 Among the persons who menaced and directed 
this controversial warfare were 'I'illofaon, Stilling- 
fleet, Tennison, Patric. Sherlock, Aldrich, Atter- 
bury. Wake, Henry Wharton, Prideauz, Ball, 
and Sharp. See Burnet's Own Time, iH. 99, 
D'Oyly'a Sancroft, i. 220. Gibm pobttlhtd 3 
volsi. foi., of theae pieces. 
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his operations by setting i^p a court well 
calciilated to execute his plans. In 
April, 1686, he issued a commission for 
ecclesiastical aflairs, a step totally illegal. 
The act passed in 1641, for the purpose 
of destroying the Court of High Com- 
mission, did m fact take away the whole 
coercive power exercised by the Eccle- 
siastical Courts ; when, therefore, after 
the Restoration, some papists and dis- 
senters denied the authority of .the 
bishops over them, a new act* was 
passed, repealing such p^rt of the act 
of Charles I.' as pertained to bishops' 
courts, but still disannulling the right of 
appointing an ecclesiastical commission, 
and abrogating the canons of 1640. 

§ 757. The commission now issued is 
printed in Kennet ;• it confers very ample 
powers for visiting and reforming all 
ecclesiastical abuses, for which purpose 
the presence of the lord chancellor 
(Jeffreys) and of two other commis- 
sioners was required. It directs them 
also to inspect and correct the statutes 
of any schools or colleges, in either of 
the universities, and, if necessar}', to 
make new rules for their government ; 
but this could not be done, unless four 
commissioners were joined to the chan- 
cellor. Such a court, against which 
no exemptions might be pleaded, laid 
every species of academical or eccle- 
siastical property at the mercy of the 
crown. The commissioners were, San- 
croft, archbishop of Canterbury, Crew, 
bishop of Durham, Sprat, of Rochester, 
Lord Rochester, Lord Sunderland, and 
Sir Edward Herbert. Of these, San- 
croft refused to take any part in their 
proceedings, and Cartwright,' a creature 
of the court, was substituted in his place. 
The first act of this illegal tribunal was 
directed against Compton, bishop of 
London, a man well suited for the strug- 
gle, of a noble family, and undoubted 
loyalty, who proved himself ready to 
defend the rights of his sovereign, or of 
his fellow-subjects, by the sword, carnal,* 
\a well as spirituaU Sharp, afterwards 
archbishop of York, then rector of St. 
Giles, had attacked some of the errors 

> 13» Car. II.. ch. 12. « uL 454. 

' Burnet, iii. 136. 

* When he had conveyed the PrinceM Anne 
from London to Northampton, be put himself at 
the head of a umall army which was there assem- 
bled. (See Bumet'i Own Time, iii. 318, and 
Wood^s Atb.^ 



of popery, and Jamea* who esteemed 
this conduct as a personal insult towards 
himself, directed Compton to suspend 
him. The bishop expressed his readi- 
ness to comply with any lawful com- 
mand, but declared that he had no au- 
thority to do so, except by a legal process 
in an ecclesiastical court; and in the 
mean season persuaded Sharp to make 
all due submission to the king, and to 
avoid preaching, till the afiair were 
settled. But as this would not satisfy 
his majesty, Compton was brought 
(Sept* 6) before the Court of Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, and suspended from 
executing his office as a bishop. 

§758. These measures were grounded 
upon the idea that the king, as supreme 
head of the church, might make eccle- 
siastical law, as well as execute it ; and 
the next step in which James was en- 
gaged, assumed almost the same power 
with regard to the law of the lana ; (or 
when he found that bis expectations 
from the high church party were dis- 
appointed, he betook himself to the dis- 
senters, and tried, by favouring them, 
to establish a force which should be suf- 
ficient to curb those whom he now 
deemed his enemies. On April 4, 1()87, 
he issued a declaration* for libertv of 
conscience, whereby he suspended all 
the penal laws against those w})0 dif- 
fered from the church of England, and 
virtually repealed them. At the same 
time, he allowed all those who were un- 
willing to conform to the rites of the 
church, to assemble for purposes of 
public worship, dispensed with the ne- 
cessity of taking any oaths, before en- 
tering on office, and stated his determi- 
nation to employ such persons as had 
been faithful in their duty, and of whose 
service he did not choose to be deprived. 
The law of the land, as it stands at the 
present moment, differs so little from 
what James wished to establish, that on 
the part of those who rejoice in our p^^ 
sent liberty of conscience, no objection 
can be justly raised against this mea- 
sure, except that which arises from the 
nature of the authority assumed in the 
publication of such a document. Lam 
are annihilated, if the king by one 
sweeping clause may dispense with 
them. The power of pardoning, mO' 

i^ 
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cifoUy lodred in the crown, is totally 
difierent m>m that which was now 
eltimed. There the king forgives, be- 
cause some circumstances render par- 
don the truest justice, and happy is the 
fforenunent which is strong enough 
freqaently to exercise this power; but 
lo forgire an act when committed, and 
te license the commission of it, are steps 
of a totally different nature. James 
never pretended to exercise this power 
•0 as to affect the property of his sub- 
jectSy but when the power is admitted, 
who can set limits to the use of it ? Who 
can guaranty that no private property 
•hall be injured by it ? In the case of 
Magdalen college, of which mention 
wilfhereafter be made, James* argues 
jnatly, that ** it was ridiculous to dispute 
the king's power in dispensing with the 
local statutes of a college, which had 
been so frequently practised in former 
rei^s ; after it had been decided in his 
inaiesty*s favour that he might dispense 
t with certain standing laws of the land/* 
The admission of this right in the crown 
would, in this case, have deprived an 
honest man of his prospects in life, and 
might have rendered the situation of all 
the members of a large college very un- 
comfortable, by robbing them of their 
riffht to appoint their own head, a pri- 
Tuege as dear as any other species of 
property ; nor should it be forgotten, 
that when an individual is wrongly ap- 
pointed to any place of honour or emo- 
lument, some proper person is prevented 
from obtaining the preferment. 

$ 759. Kennef* says, that the assump- 
tion of this power might have been 
overlooked, if the king had not endea- 
voured to form a parliament for the pur- 
pose of repealing the penal laws." The 
attempt was made in a very unconsti- 
tutional manner through private com- 
munications, generally denominated clo- 
setings ; and many undue steps were 
taken to influence men in their decisions. 
Though the legal repeal of all penal 
laws would probably nave been a mea- 
sure productive of the greatest good to 
England, bad it been effected from the 
very first, yet unfortunately we can 
hardly attribute any such enlarged views 
to James, whose sole object seems to 



I Own Life. u. 123. : ^: ^iii. 466. 

s That m, such laws m ^9oiB any pains or pe- 



s That is, such laws as tai^ 
liltiiT on acoount of rsligmi. 



have been to establish his own author- 
ity and to introduce his own religious 
opinions, two ideas almost inseparably 
connected in his mind. In this attempt 
to bias the judgments of his people, 
there was nothing which a wealc man 
might not have esteemed justifiable; 
but when we look at his conduct with 
respect to the judc^es, it is impossible to 
acquit him of absolute dishonesty. The 
question of the legality of the dispensing 
power was brought to trial in the case 
of Sir Edward Hales ; but, as a previous 
step, the judges were sounded con- 
cerning their several opinions, ** and 
such as were not clear to judge as the 
court did direct, were turned out."* 
Sir Edward accepted a place which re- 
quired him to take the test, and his own 
coachman sued him in the penalty of 
five hundred pounds for not doing so ; 
in bar of which, the dispensing power 
of the king was pleaded, and allowed. 
The twelve judges on this occasion de- 
cided the matter, as far as a court which 
had not the confidence of the country 
could decide it, and there were so many 
persons indirectly interested in the ad- 
mission of the power, that it is almost 
wonderful that the decision was not re- 
ceived with greater satisfaction. 

§ 7<>0. The sufferings of the dissenters 
had been so great, that no government, 
worthy of the name, could have long 
allowed them to be inflicted. The qun- 
kers,' in their petition to the king and 
parliament, declared that above fifteen 
hundred of their brethren had been of 
late in prison, of whom 1.%JJ now re- 
mained there ; and that of these more 
than two hundred were women. That 
since l(MK), above three hundred and 
fifty had died in jail; that many others 
had lost their lives from ill treatment 
which they had experienced while un- 
der confinement ; and that numberless 
injuries had been done to their property. 
The writer of the preface to Pelaune's 
Plea for the Nonconformists says, that 
he was one of ei?ht thousand Protestant 
dissenters who had been punished in 
jail during the reign of Charles II. 
01dmixon« says that Jeremy White had 
collected a list of sixty thousand persont 
who had suffered for religion, between 

< Bonet, iii. 91. • Nod, v. IT. 

• History of the StusrU, 719. 
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the Restoration and Revolution. These 
accounts may be, and probably arie, 
much exaggerated ; but after treatment 
which at all approached to this descrip- 
tion or extent, it is only wonderful that 
the dissenters were as friendly to the 
church as they were. The court ^ had 
tried to render the breach between the 
two parties as wide as possible, by 
issuing a commission to examine into 
the proceedings which had been un- 
justly carried on against them ; f for in 
many cases they had bought off further 
prosecutions against themselves, by 
making presents to those who were 
connected with the ecclesiastical courts ;) 
but the general moderation of the dis- 
senters at this moment prevented any 
such effect from being produced, since 
they were convinced that the sole ob- 

i'ect of the apparent kindness of the 
[iny was to employ them in throwing 
down the constitution. His arbitrary 
conduct, indeed, which was always 
exercised more or less in favour of the 
Roman Catholics, prevented any one 
from mistaking the plans which he had 
in view. 

§ 761. James directed his first open 
attack against the universities ; for he 
foresaw, that if he could have succeeded 
in contaminating the sources from 
whence many of the higher feelings 
which pervade a country derive their 
origin, the task of perverting the minds 
of the rest of the community would have 
become comparatively easy. Oxford 
was but ill prepared to resist the attempt. 
Anthony Wood," in his own life, de- 
scribes the place as given up to idleness, 
and containing few scholars, who ge- 
nerally spent their time in coffee and 
ale-houses. He adds, that colleges' 
were deserted, for fear the gownsmen* 
should be turned out of their rooms to 
provide lodgings for the members, in 
case a parliament should be assembled 
there. That whigs were afraid to send 
their sons to a seminary, when there 
was danger lest they snould be per- 
verted to tory principles, or converted 
to popery. For after the accession of 
James, Obadiah Walker, head of Uni- 
versity college, and five or six more, 
dedared themselves of the Roman Ca- 



> Burnet, iiL 175. 
'IbidLbaz. 



>Ath. Izziz. 

* Ibid. zdv. xcvH. 



tholic persuasion. Upon the death of 
Fell, in 1686, the crown had appointed 
Massey,* a Roman Catholic, to ths 
deanery of Christ Church ; and in 1687, 
when a vacancy occurred in the head- 
ship of Magdalen college, the king sent 
a mandatory letter, enjoming the fellows 
to elect Farmer, a man of bad character, 
and a Roman Catholic. The fellowi 
petitioned that the crown would either 
grant them a free election, or that the 
king would recommend such a peisoi 
as might be serviceable to his majesty, 
and to his college: but in the mean 
time, before any answer was received, 
they, complying with the directions of 
their statutes as to the time of election, 
proceeded to choose Hough, and tfii^ 
wards refused to admit Samnel Padser, 
bishop of Oxford, who ww recom- 
mended to them by the court. In con- 
sequence of this disobedience, his na- 
jesty cited the fellows before him, dto*- 
ing his visit to Oxford, and upon their 
continued refusal to obey his commands, 
they were brought before a committee 
of the ecclesiastical commission, sent to 
the university for the purpose of pu- 
nishing them, and ultimately Hough 
and twenty-five fellows quitted their aca- 
demical preferments, protesting against 
the illegality of the whole proceeding. 
Parker enjoyed his preferment only two 
years, and at his death, Bonaventure 
GKffiird, vicar apostolic from the see of 
Rome, was installed as president. 

§ 762. We have before seen* in what 
light James regarded the transaction; 
he conceived that the king who had a 
right to dispense with the laws of the 
land must have an equal power lb 
change the statutes of a college ; and 
there are many instances whei;^ in the 
appointments to coUefi^es, the nomina- 
tion had been virtually transfened to 
the crown. 7 JameSv therefore, who en- 



^ There was a particular dippensation for 0. 
Walker, Massey, and several otner niemben of 
the University ; and one for Sclater. cante of 
Putney and rector of Eeher, for not uaiiif tht 
Common. Prayer. (Hallam'a Cons. Hmlb. 4ia) 

« See ^ 758. 

^ When Bancroft v^ted his headahip at Ent- 
nuel college, Cambridge, the king Dommaicd Or. 
Breton, .who was accordingly elected; 



of All Souls by a i^piidainua from Jaiiicc|lB7, 
and upon the death of Hm dnks of OnmAii 
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rtained the most eztrarag^ant notions 
prerogative, and who was urged on 
r the Mind zeal of his ecclesiastical 
Ivisers, (for the Roman Catholic laity 
pre too wise to approve of his con- 
LCtt) saw not that the freehold of every 
le of his subjects was rendered inse- 
ire by so arbitrary an act, and that 
ery member of the college thus 
ected would be regarded as a con- 
isor for the cause of Protestantism ; 
iiile every friend to the universities 
the church would be in arms against 
measure which might in the next 
ftce eject any clergyman from his 
ing. 

This shameless treatment, however, 
m not confined to Oxford. In Cam- 
Uge,' Jl^mes had before directed the 
iircrsity to confer the degree of M. A., 
thout taking the oaths, on Allen 
ancis, a Benedictine monk, then resi- 
bf there. The senate rejected the 
tndamus as quietly as they could, 
t Dr. Peachall,' master of Magdalen 
liege, and vice-chancellor, was ulti- 
itely deprived of this office by the 
clesiastical commission. The court 
wever went no further, and the de- 
•e was never conferred. An almost 
nilar case took place at the Charter- 
use,' when the king ordered the 
remors to admit Andrew Popham 
thout administering any oaths to him. 
le governors very properly resisted, 
d the affair was never brought to an 
ue. Two out of these three acts 
re direct attacks upon property ; for 

y, 1688, the university proceeded to a hasty 
:iion', lest a mandamus should come in favour 
Jeffreys. (Birch*8 Tillotson, 222. 234.) Wil- 
n III., attempted to do the same in Kind's col- 
e, Caabridge. but gave it up on the resistance 
he fellows. (Ibid. 261.) 

Bamet, iii. 141. 

He is called Racfaell by Lord Dartmonih io 

note on Burnet. Hicre l^ an excellent letter 
lis to Pepya, in the Diarv, ii. 81. — " I am sor- 

ee well as unhappy, to be brought to a strait 
f'uLt God and man: the laws of the land and the 
hs we lie under, are the fences of God*s church 
i religion professed and Sitablished amongst 
; and I cannot suficr myself to be made an 
troment to pull down those fences: if H. M. in 

wisdom, and according Vl Ikis supreme power, 
It rive other methods to satisfy himself, I shall 

no murmurer or oomplainer, but ma be no 
sttor. For the doctrine, discipline, aaa worship 
>UT chnrob I heartily believe was neither fetched 
ni Rome nor from Geneva^but irom JemaaleiDy 
H Christ and his apoatlet/* 
FA'0yly*8 Sancroft, L 339. 



! where a candidate disoualified by law 
. is appointed, it cannot out happen that 
' some qualified person is deprived of his 
right. The third was an act of pure 
tyranny upon the magistrate of a bod^ 
corporate, who did nothing beyond his 
duty. 

$ 7d3. Some other parts of the con- 
duct of James are marked with a folly 
as conspicuous as the injustice which 
is exhibited in the previous instances, 
particularly the appointment of Father 
Petre as a privy-counsellor, and the 
sending Lord Castlemain to Rome. 
The writer of the Life of James II. 
throws the blame in both these cases 
on Lord Sunderland, who brought for- 
ward the king's confessor, that he 
might use him as a tool and a screen. 
Petre was a weak though plausible 
man, but had a great influence over the 
king, and the credit of more than he 
really possessed ; Lord Sunderland 
therefore wished that Petre might be 
supposed to direct the king's counsels, 
while the measures really proceeded 
from the minister ; and the prospect of 
obtaining a cardinal's hat was too strong 
a temptation to be resisted by Petre. 
Lord Castlemain was in coasequence 
sent ambassador to Rome,^ in older to 
obtain this object, and to request that 
three vicars-general more might be 
appointed for the kingdom; but his 
reception there was most anfavourable ; 
and after delays and neglect, the only 
point in which he succeeded was the 
nomination of Drs. Gidard and Smith, 
and Father Ellis, who were consecrated 
bishops in partibu8, and vicars-general 
in England.* 



4 Life of James II., if. 79. 

> Watson, bishop o( Lincoln, the last of the 
Roman Catholic bis.^ops who had not become 
Protestant at the Rf formation, died in 1584. In 
1598, the English Aoman Catholic church was 
placed under the jurisdiction of an archpriest, 
vested with full avtbority ow the secular clergy, 
but unable to peitbrm any episcopal fiitictions, as 
he was not a nifbop. I'be Koman Catholics of 
England justljr remonstrated against this, as being 
virtually dcprired of the benefits of episcopacy. 
In IC^, a vicar apostolic was first appomted. 
This is an officer vested with episcopal authority 
by the pop« over any church which is in want of 
anishop, bat which, for some reason, cannot have 
one of Its own : the bishop is consecrated to some 
see, m nartibut infdelium, which had formerlv m 
bishop, Dut has now no church. The real differ- 
ence Mtween a bishop of a see and a vicar apos- 
tolic, is, that the commission of the latter is only 
duriiv ikt pope's pleasure. Irtbad hii Roma 
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$ 764. The court of Rome was far 
too wise to approve of the hasty steps 
which were talting place in this country, 
and foresaw the destruction which such 
imprudence must bring upon the in- 
terests of the papal cause. Innocent 
XI.^ indeed is said to have advised 
James to use all moderation, and to 
have written to him for that purpose 
immediately on his accession; (proba- 
bly through Carrj'l, who was sent into 
Italy upon his ascending the throne.) 
The Spanish ambassador, and the 
English Roman Catholic laity joined 
in urging the same point, but to no 
purpose ; and it is difficult to decide 
whether the madness of the priests or 
the impolicy and dishonesty of Lord 
Sunderland were the most influential 
cause which led to the ultimate catas- 
trophe : probably each contributed to 
assist the other. It was not perhaps in 
itself likely that James should have 
been influenced by the si^gestions of 
the pope, for, like Lewis XIV., he was 
rather an enemy to the principles of 
Protestantism than a friend to the court 
of Rome, of which he had no wish to 
increase the power; but no outward 
rupture took place in consequence of 
these events ; and though Lord Castle- 
main' afterwards declared that the ob- 
ject of his embassy was one of mere 
compliment between two temporal 
princes, yet the accounts given by his- 
torians, and appearances in England, 
seem to support a contrary supposition. 
The next year, (July 3, 1(587,) the 
pope's nuncio was publicly received at 
Windsor, and the duke of Somerset' 
disgraced, because he refused to incur 
the danger of rendering himself guilty 
of high treason in the eye of the law, 
by presenting the accredited agent of 
the see of I&me. The king had not 
only allowed the monks in St. James's 
to wear the dresses of their orders, but 
the nuncio^ himself. Sen. F. D'Adda, 
had been consecrated archbishop of 
Amasia, in the chapel belon^ng to that 
palace. 

Catholic biahopa of her own, who ere independent 
of Rome, as far as Roman Catholics can be ; and 
the members of that commnnion in Engtend have 
much reason to complain that they hate neter 
been allowed this privilege. (Batler*s Roman 
Oatbofics, ii. 840, &c) 
> Welwood, W7. • Ibid. 184. ^ 
9Ibid.l8S. «LifeorJainesft.,fl.ll6. 



$ 705. All this served but to irritate 
the minds of the people. • It convinced 
every thinkinfif person that they could 
expect no half-measures, and enabled 
those who approved not of these pro- 
ceedings to enlist the prejudices of 
every rrotestant in opposition to his 
majesty. It showed the world that 
James cared nothing for laws, and 
proved to them that their only safety 
depended on their establishing a power 
in the force of general opinion, whick 
should be able to overwhelm any 
strength with which the injustice of the 
king might be backed. 

James himself could not fail to 
perceive the danger of acting entirely 
ac^ainst law, and therefore attempted to 
obtain a sanction for his own conduct 
by procuring a change in the laws 
themselves. With this view, when he 
had dismissed his former parliament,* 
(July, 1687,) he endeavoured to assem- 
ble a new one which might coincide 
with his own wishes in the abolition of 
the Test. The method by which be 
tried to effect this object was, first, by 
going on a progress through many 
parts of the country, during which he 
sounded the opinions of the most inflir* 
ential persons, hoping to bias their jad^ 
ments, but found that the feelings of 
most men were unequivocally adverse 
to his desires. He discoursed of liberty* 
of conscience, but forgot that all his acts 
tended to destroy even liberty of pe^ 
son and property. In order that sadi 
members as were friendly to the coait 
might obtain seats in the commoBS, 
he used the most arbitrary measarei 
towards corporations, particularly that 
of London ; and while, in his alteration 
of plans, he discarded his old friendst 
he gained no new supporters among 
those who were advanced by him ; for 
no one could feel sure that a fresh line 
of policy might not presently be pu^ 
sued, which would again make a sacri- 
fice of their interests. With regard to 
members of parliament, he attempted 
to produce the same effect by means of 
the lords lieutenant, whom ne directed 
to put questions with respect to elec- 
tions, both to candidates and to electois; 
but the task was carried on with do 
zeal, and some of the lords Ueatenail 
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tven opposed the wishes of the court 
vkkout concealing it. 

$ 766. Such decided marks of dislike 
NX the part of his subjects would not 
dlow James to shut his eyes to the un- 
certainty of his prospects of success, 
iependent on any or au these means, 
ind he seems- therefore to have placed 
lis reliance upon the army, which he 
lad formed with much care, and mo- 
ielled, as far as possible, so as to give 
lim every reason for expecting support 
lom it : but after all, the feelings of the 
may were strongly against the religion 
>f the king, and his plans tended oniy to 
nake the real objects of his intentions 
aore apparent. In IJSO, Mr. Johason,' 
i clergyman, who was already in prison, 
or havmg written a work called ** Julian 
he Apostate," published ** An Address 
o all the English Protestants in the 
irmy, to dissuade them from becoming 
he tools of the Court, and contributing 
o subvert the Constitution.*' For this 
le was most severely, nay, barbarously 
)anished; he was degraded from his 
>rders, in St. PauFs, by some of the 
u>urtly hishops, placed three times in 
he pillory, and whipped from Newgate 
JO Tyburn. This rigour betrayed the 
preakness of the court, and their alarms : 
ind though numbers of Roman Catho- 
lics were subsequently introduced into 
lie army, yet that body still continued 
jue to the real interests of the country. 

$767. (a.d. l(Jb8.) When James then 
tuid offended the mass of his subjects.; 
pvhen he had outrun the zeal of those 
pvhose religious opinions seemed to con- 
lectthem more closely with his interests ; 
pvhen he dared not call a parliament, 
ind could not trust his army: he re- 
published his declaration for liberty of 
conscience. It is a painful considera- 
:ion, that this act, which, if it had been 
lone at a proper season, and from good 
motives, might have formed the glory of 
my Christian king, can now only be 
regarded as the last arbitrary proceed- 
ing of one who would willingly have 
made himself a tyrant ; and that the po- 
litical liberty of our country must date 
its origin from the opposition which was 
now raised to a proclamation, in itself 
idvocating the cause of religious free- 
dom; so complicated are the connections 

< Bireh's Tillottoa, 217. Kennet, 452. 



between real and pretended liberty. 
This declaration, which had been origi- 
nally published April 4th, 1087, was 
now put forth with a new preface and 
conclusion, (April 27th,) stating the de* 
termination of the king to support it, the 
efficient state of the army and navy, and 
the prosperous condition of the country; 
and as if this were not sufi^ciently exas- 
perating, it was directed by an order of 
council that it should be read in every 
parish church." 

$ 768. The clergy were now placed 
in the very difficult situation' of either 
disobeying the commands of the king, 
or of contributing to their own degrada- 
tion ; and the more dignified members 
of that body nobly came forward to sus- 
tain the violence of the storm. Arch- 
bishop SancroA, from the very first, 
seems to have bc^n employed m con- 
sulting with his episcopal brethren, who 
happened to be in- the neicfhbourhood of 
London, with regard to the line of con- 
duct which they ought to pursue ; and 
>yhen, after a few days, he had assem- 
bled a certain number of bishops, it was 
agreed that they should present a peti- 
tion to the king, signifying their reluc- 
tance to distribute and publish the decla- 
ration ; and professing their readiness to 
come to some temper with the dissent- 
ers. This petition was signed by San- 
croft,* W. Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, 
F. Turner of Ely, J. Lake of Chichester, 
Th. Kenn of Bath and Wells, Thomas 
White of Peterborough, and Jonathan 
Trelawney of Bristol ; ^d on the even^ 
ing of the same day the six last pre- 
sented it to his majesty at White Hall, 
for Bancroft had been previously for- 
bidden to appear at court. The king 
received it with great appearance ot 
anger; the bishops, who conducted 
themselves with great calmness and 
respectfulness of demeanour, were dis- 
missed from the royal presence ; and 
through some unfaithfulness of those 
about the king, a copy was printed and 
dispersed throughout the town on the 
same evening. The petition was after- 
j wards subscribed by six more bishops,*. 

> 1 hat the clergv might, as t* aiber Peiresaid, eat 
their own dung (Keniiei.iu. 4»1. Burnet* iii. 217.) 

« D'OyJy'i Sancruli, 254. * Bancroft. 262. 

» Compion of London, W. Lloyd of Norwich, 
R. Franiprun of (ilouceaier. Setb Ward ofSarum, 
Peter Mew of Winchester, Tbomif LampUigh 
of Exeter. (Sancrofi, 2I>9.) 
2b2 
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as appTOYing its contents,^ and the clergy 
generally followed the steps of the bish- 
ops, so that not above two hundred of 
them, through the whole kingdom, read 
the declaration in their churches. There 
were four bishops* only who complied 
with the orders of the court," and of 
these Crew suspended about thirty in 
his diocese for their refusal ; and the 
diocese of Chester, of which Cartwright 
was bishop, united in an address of 
thahks for the declaration itself. 

( 709. James remained some time in 
suspense as to what measure^ he should 

Sursue, but at length came to the impru- 
ent resolution of prosecuting the bish- 
ops for a misdemeanor ; and on Friday, 
June 8th, they were all committed to the 
Tower, because they would not enter 
into recognisances for their further ap- 
pearance, a step which their legal ad- 
visers recommended them not to take. 
**The people," says Hume,* "were 
already aware of the danger to which 
the prelates were exposed; and were 
raised to the highest pitch of anxiety 
and attention with regard to the issue 
of this extraordinary cdTair. But when 
they beheld these fathers of the church 
brought from court under the custody 
of a ffuard, when they saw them em- 
barked in vessels on the river, and con- 
veyed towards the Tower, all their affec- 
tion for liberty, all their zeal for religion, 
blazed up at once, and they flew to 
behold this affecting and animating 
spectacle. The whole shore was co- 
vered with crowds of prostrate specta- 
tors, who at once implored the blessing 
of those holy pastors, and addressed 
their petition towards heaven for pro- 
tection during this extreme danger, to 
which their country and their religion 
stood exposed. Even the soldiers, seized 

> Bancroft, 269. 

' Nathaniel Crew, bishop of Durham ; Herb. 
Crofts of Hereford, Thomas Barlow of Lincoln, 
and Thomas Sprat of Rochestiv; Sprat was a.\bo 
dean of Westminster. (Rapin, 763.) *'I was 
then at Westminster school, and heard it read in 
the Abbey. As soon as Bishop Sprat, who was 
demn, gave order for reading it, there was 80 ffreat 
a murmur and noise in the church, that nobody 
could hear him : but before he had finished, there 
was none left but a few prebends in their stalls, 
the choristers, and Westminster scholars. The ' 
bishop could hardly hold the proclamation in his 
hands for trembling, and evervbody looked under 
a Btrange consternation.*' Note of I^rd Dart- 
noiith's m Burnet's Own Time, iii. 218, g. I 

< Life of James H., ii 167. « viil 261. I 



with the contagion of the same spirit, 
flung themselves on their knees befors 
the distressed prelates, and craved the 
benediction of those criminals whom 
they were appointed to guard. Some 
persons ran into the water, that they 
might participate more nearly of those 
blessings which the prelates were dis- 
tributing on all around them. The bish- 
ops themselves, during this triumphant 
sufiering, augmented the general favour 
by the most lowly, submissive deport- 
ment ; and they still exhorted the people 
to fear God, honour the king, and main- 
tain their loyalty, expressions more ani- 
mating than the most inflammatory 
speeches. And no sooner had they 
entered the precincts of the Tower, than 
they hurried to the chapel in order to 
return thanks for those afflictions which 
Heaven, in defence of its holy cause, 
had thought them worthy to endure." 

§770. On Friday, June 16th, these 
venerable sufferers* were brought before 
the court of king's bench, on a writ of 
habeas corpus', but allowed to return to 
their own houses upon baiU tiU the day 
of trial, which was fixed for the Stith. 
The anxiety expressed by the countiy 
generally was excessive, and the crow<u 
assembled in Westminster Hall and its 
neighbourhood, when their fate was to 
be decided, proportioned to the interest 
which all orders took in the event. The 
evidence for the prosecution consisted 
in the proof of the signature of the 
bishops, and of the publication of the 
petition, which was established on the 
testimony of the clerk and presid^t 
of the privy-council. Their defence 
rested on the right of petitioning po»> 
sessed by every Englishman, on the 
modest terms in which this petition was 
expressed, and the private manner in 
which it was presented ; but the chief 
argument lay in the illegality of the 
dispensing power now claimed by the 
crown. Of the four judges on the 
bench, Wright and Allybone gave it as 
their opinion that the petition was a 
libel, and Hollo way and Powel pro- 
nounced it not to be so. The jury re- 
mained in consultation all the nii^ht'.aod 
at six o'clock the next morning brought 
in their verdict of " Not guilty." The 
tumultuous joy excited by the news of 

« Saocrofi, 288. 
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their decinon, spread rapidly through 
the eoantry, and the acclamations ex- 
tended to tne camp at Hounslow, where 
the etLfreineaa with which the soldiers 
joined in expressing their satisfaction* 
justly excited the alarms of the king. 

$ 771. The temper, however, of 
James was such, that he would not see 
the real condition to which he had re- 
duced himself; and having always 
blamed the vacillation of his father 
and brother, he hoped to remedy by 
firmness an evil into which imprudence 
had led him. His immediate advisers, 
too, wished to widen the breach be- 
tween the king and his subjects, and 
the manner in which he proceeded to 
act sufficiently accomplished this ob- 
ject. The week after the trial, he dis- 
/misied the two judges who had been 
fmvoarable to the bishops, and issued, 
through the ecclesiastical commission, 
an order, that all chancellors and arch- 
deacons should send in the names of 
those clergymen who had refused to 
read' the declaration. Bancroft, who, 
through the whole of this part of the 
transaction, showed great Christian 
firmness, published some admonitions' 
l^ designed to be ieiddressed by the bishops 
to their respective clergy, m which he 
called upon them to exert themselves 
as became their station, and to endea- 
Tour to promote the peace of the na- 
tion, ana unanimity between Protes- 
tants. Indeed, the friendly temper of 
the dissenters at this period called forth 
the praises of the church, and in con- 

nience of the prevalence of such 
ings, while the nour of danger was 
at hand, the archbishop made some at- 
tempts towards a comprehension. <* The 
scheme was laid out,' and the several 

5 arts 0^ it committed to such of our 
i vines as were thought most worthy to 
be intrusted with it. His grace took 
one part himself, another was commit- 
ted to Dr. Patric. The reviewing of 
the Liturgy was referred to a select 
number of persons. The design was 
this : to improve, and, if possible, amend 
our discipline ; to review and enlarge 
oar Liturgy, by correcting some things, 
by adding others, and if it should be 
thought advisable by authority, when 

I D'Oyly's Swicroft, i. 330. 
9 Ibid. i. 387. Waka's Speech at SMhevml's 
Tml, SIS, 8vo. 



the matter should be legally considered* 
first in convocation, then iu parliament, 
by omitting some few ceremonies which 
are allowed to be indifTerent in their 
natures, as indificrcnt in their usage, so 
as not to make them of necessity bind- 
ing on those who had conscientious 
scruples respecting them, till they 
should be able to overcome their weak- 
nesses or their prejudices respecting 
them, and be willing to comply. ' San- 
croft considered how good an opportu- 
nity had been lost at the Restoration, 
because no previous step had been 
taken by the friends of the church, and 
because the warmth of the other party 
had tended to inflame the minds of those 
who were sufficiently adverse to any 
alterations. 

S T72. " In the mean time, by the 
continued* and less disguised attempts 
of Kin^ James against the liberties of 
his subjects, and the safety of the Pro- 
testant church, matters were fast draw- 
ing to a crisis. The Protestants became 
every day more and more convinced 
that nothing less than open resistance 
could preserve to them the enjoyment 
of their religious profession ; and all 
eyes were turned towards Holland, as 
the quarter whence deliverance was to 
spring. The prince of Orange, in con- 
sequence of the numerous and strong 
solicitations he had received from per- 
sons of various ranks and interests in 
Eneland, had come to the resolution of 
undk?rtaking an expedition for the ex- 
press purpose of saving that kingdom 
from the dangers which threatened to 
overwhelm it. In consequence, he had 
employed the earlier part of the year in 
making such preparations as had more 
the appearance of providing for the 
security of his own states than that of 
meditating any thing hostile against 
another. But as the autumn drew on, 
he was obliged to take other measures 
in collecting troops, artillery, and arms, 
which unemivocally marked the design 
of undertaking a foreign expedition. 
While this storm was gathering, James 
alone remained unconscious of his dan- 
ger. Blinded by his passions, and 
given over to infatuated counsels, he 
vainly hoped for success in measures 
from which every other eye saw that 

• D'Oyly's Saoeioft, L 830b 4m. 
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hif ruin must ensue ; and when prepa- 
rations were making, the object of 
which was to all the world too plain to 
be mistaken, he alone remained in ig- 
norance of their real destination. At 
last, about the middle of September, he 
first came convinced of the purpose of 
the intended expedition from Holland, 
by a letter, as it is said, from Lewis 
XIV. On receiving it, he turned ^ pale 
and stood motionless, and the letter 
dropped from his hand ; striving to con- 
ceal nis perturbation from his courtiers, 
he more plainly betrayed it ; and they, 
in affecting not to observe his emotion, 
showed no less plainly that they did. 
The immediate eflect of this discovery, 
and of the alarm which overwhelmed 
him,was to make him recur, with hurried 
precipitation, to milder measures of 
pfovemment, for the purpose of regain- 
ing his lost popularity. Accordingly, 
on Sept. 21, ne published a declaration- 
expressing that it was his resolution to 
preserve inviolable the church of Eng- 
land ; that he was willing the Roman 
Catholics should remain excluded from 
the House of Commons; and assuring 
his loving subjects that he should be 
ready to do every thing else for their 
safety and advantage, that becomes a 
king who will always take care of his 
people. Five days afterwards, he de- 
clared his intentibn of restoring to the 
commission of the peace those gentle- 
men who had been displaced. But 
matters had advanced too far for these 
concessions to have any effect. Al- 
though ostensibly proceeding from his 
own free will, they were manifestly 
extorted from him by fear. All confi- 
dence in him, on the part of the peo- 
ple, was forfeited ; and his devotion to 
the Roman Catholic cause was known 
to be such, that he would certainly re- 
cur to his violent measures for esta- 
blishing it, as soon as the fear of conse- 
quences was again removed." 

$ 77;). ** But what waa the most 
striking effect of the alarm into which j 
he was now thrown, he condescended j 
to ask advice of those very persons 
whom he had so lately treated with 
hasty and inconsiderate violence, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the rest 
of the bishops ;*' and was pleased in 
being able to assure his people of the 
returning cordiality between himself 



and their lordships. He to«k off the 
suspension from Bishop Compton* and 
restored to the city of London their 
charter, which had been so unwarranta- 
bly taken from them ; and od Oct. 2 he 
received from Sancroft, and the other 
bishops who were in town, a paper* 
containing their opinion as to the mea- 
sures which he ought to pursue, couched 
in language of meekness, and delivered 
with great gravity and courage. The 
king thanked the bishops for their ad* 
vice ; and each of the points either had 
been, or were, successively conceded ; 
but the concession came too late; the 
country had lost all confidence in their 
sovereign, and his acts of grace wen 
esteemed acts of weakness. Nay, the 
very prayers for the peace and safety 
of the nation, which Sancroft composed 
with great moderation and discretion, 
are said to have tended to confirm the 
minds of the people in the quiet opp<h 
sition which they raised against the pro- 
ceedings of the court, by directing their 
thoughts to religion, the point conceiv- 
ing which the only danger seemed to 
threaten them. 

$ 774. The change in the king's 
counsel, with regard to the bishops* 
caused them to be viewed at first as 
objects of suspicion, but their subse- 
quent conduct, with respect to not ex- 
pressing their abhorrence of the mea- 
sures of the prince of Orange, placed 
their conduct in its true light. James, 
alarmed at the appearance of a univer- 
sal defection, when the intended inva- 
sion became evident, requested from 
such bishops as could be assembled at 
the moment, a public expression of 
their dislike to the measures of his son- 
in-law, and ia a long personal interview 
urged them to comply with his reque^ 
But, af^er having vrndicated themselves 



1 It conaisis of ten beads : Ist, thtt be tbonld 
commit the government in the several coonties to 
those who were legally qualified ; 2d, aniral the 
ecclesiastical commission; 3d, reators thepresidit 
and fellows of Magdalen college ; 4th, jweias 
all dispensations ; 5tb, and not srant anv for thi 
future \ 6th, that he sboold inhibit the vicar apos- 
tolic ; 7th, fill all vacant bishoprics ; 8tb, smM^ 
sede all auo warrmnio» and restore ancieot car- 
ters; 9tn, iraue writs for a dree parliameot, 
and to provide for the security of the chad 
of England and liberty of conscienee ; lOtb ni 
lastly, listen to the argnmenta which ahooM bs 
advanced by the bishops to induce kim to rstm 
to the oommvnion ot the cknrch «f riiilinil 
(D'Oyly's Sancroft, L 340.) 
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fipom the chaiffe of haying invited the 
ptihcef the bishops declined expressing 
any opinion distinct from the rest of the 
peers, whose interest in the prosperity 
of the nation was as strong as their 
own. This refusal, while it injured the 
cause of James, probably contributed 
to saye episcopacy in England; for, 
had the bishops of this country com- 
mitted themselves on the side of arbi- 
trary power, as the Scotch bishops did ; 
had they so fettered themselves by any 
declaration of opinions hostile to the 
principles of the Revolution ; it is not 
improbable that they would have been 
hindered from taking part in the events 
which subsequently occurred, and by 
leaving the field open to their enemies, 
as was the case in the north, have 
tended to destroy the very order among 
na. 

% 776. James was much irritated at 
this refusal; but the landing of the 
Dutch, with its immediate consecjuences, 
prevented him from showing his anger 
publicly. When it was known that the 
disembarkation had been effected, the 
bishops joined with several temporal 
peers in London to periBuade the king to 
call a free parliament, a step which 
might even then, perhaps, have pre- 
served the crown; but he refused to 
listen to the suggestion, till he had 
found the insecurity of any reliance on 
the army, and had seen that, as no one 
trusted him, he could confide safely in 
no one. 

Events now- followed each other in 
r^d succession. The king joined his 
army at Salisbury on the 19th of Nov., 
but found that resistance was in vain, 
since his own ofiicers declined fiffhtinj^ 
against the prince. Deserted by his 
troopSf his friends, and his children, he 
determined to call a parliament when it 
was too late, and at length attempted to 
fly into France. The peers who were 
in London assembled, and took upon 
themselves, for the time, the government 
of the country, in order to preserve 
peace ; but the detention of James, and 
his return to White Hall, where he was 
received with the acclamations of the 
people, and the attendance of a con- 
sidfiffable court, a^in seemed to give 
Um a momentary hope that all was pot 
loatr When, however, the prince of 
Orange came to London, and the diA- 



culties which must have presented them* 
selves as to any future settlement be- 
came apparent, James was compelled 
hastily to quit his palace, and his e8ciq[>e 
into France was connived at. 

§ 776. The personal character of 
James must explain to us itiany of the 
secret springs of those proceedfings for 
which it might otherwise be difficult to 
assign any sufficient reason. He seems 
to have possessed that species of talent 
which would have rendered him a dis- 
tinguished second in any department, 
but to have wanted that honest sound 
sense which can alone qualify talent for 
the highest stations. His conduct as a 
young soldier under Turenne, bis ex- 
treme attention to business, his readi- 
ness to obey, and, above all, his regula* 
tions with regard to the admiralty, mark 
him out as an object of adroiraiion. He 
viewed trade with the eye of a superior 
statesman, and perceived its connection 
with religious liberty. He saw that the 
establishment of liberty of conscience 
would make England great; but here 
his faults displayed themselves in con- 
nection with nis good sense ; for he was 
utterly deficient of that uprightness of 
mind which might have aelivered him 
out of the intricacies in which his preju- 
dices and religion involved him. 

The misfortunes which attended his 
early youth led him to false views of 
govemin|r. The education which he 
had received in a camp, but, above all, 
the notions which he derived from 
Colonel Berkeley,* who was intrusted 
with the care of him, and was a bold, 
insolent man, disposed towards popery, 
and exceedingly arbitrary in his temper 
and ideas, probably infused into the 
mind of James those high opinions con- 
cerning absolute power which ^ere the 
incessant bane of his whole life. 

§ 777. When he came to the throne, 
it was his first object to establish a strong 
government, for he had seen the mise- 
ries of a weak one, during the lives of 
his two nearest relations ; but his only 
idea of a strong government was of one 
which did not depend on resources fur- 
nished at the wiU of the people, and 
which, therefore, might be denied him. 
While his brother was ^in^, he had 
always been ready to allow England to 
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be under the control of France, pro- 
vided he could mamtain his own author- 
ity in England ; and when advanced to 
the throne, he was eager to adopt a line 
of policy which, without rejecting the 
assistance of France, should enable him 
to emancipate himself from her power. 
The friendly feeling, towards him, on the 
part of the people, with which his reign 
commenced, and which must appear 
wonderful after the specimens which he 
had given of his own previous conduct, 
made him master of a revenue which, 
with his habits of business and economy, 
seemed to render him independent of his 
parliament ; and the first point to wiiich 
ne applied himself, in his general plan 
of establishing a strong and arbitrary 
government, was the introduction of the 
Roman Catholic religion into Britain. 
He had ever connected the idea of re- 
bellion with puritanic strictness, and he 
fancied that by bring-ing in his own out- 
ward form of worship, he should intro- 
duce with it his own opinions as to pas- 
sive obedience. It is often assumed, 
that James in his proceedings was influ- 
enced by religious motives. He alone 
who knoweth the hearts of men can 
estimate the motive of either kings or 
subjects, but all his conduct corresponds 
with the supposition that he wished to 
introduce arbitrary power. He had 
taken up the object of introducing Ro- 
manism into England, and in his at- 
tempts to effect any purpose, he was 
apt to disregard right and wrong, law 
and justice :' they alone were friends 
who aided his objec, and whoever op- 
posed it was a rebel. This temper of 
construing opposition' to his measures 
into treason pervaded the whole of his 
life, and tended more than any thing 
else to prevent even those most closely 
connected with him from loving or 
trusting him. In a free constitution, it 
is impossible to establish unanimity of 
measures, and unanimity of object can 
only be obtained by mutual confidence, 
a feeling which the faults of James en- 
tirely destroyed in all around him, and 
threw him into the hands of advisers 
who were either very dishonest or very 
foolish, or perhaps both. Lord Sunder- 
land was probably careless of every 



result, save of his own interestt and the 
Jesuits had not prudence enough to 
manage so vast a business. 

§ 778. James, who while he was king 
probably cared little about religion, at 
least cared not for the essentials of reli- 
gion in himself,' was most anxious to 
make others adopt his tenets, though he 
himself displayea no wish to submit hit 
own judgment to the see of Rome. 
Lewis, in his severity and injustice 
against Protestants, was as careful to 
preserve his own temporal authorky 
over the church as Clueen Elizabetb; 
he revoked the edict of Nantes, and was 
by no means indisposed to quarrel with 
the pope ; and James, in his zeal (at 
Romanism, would attend no further to 
the advice of Rome than as it coincided 
with his own views. He received the 
refugees who were driven from France, 
because by this measure be hoped to 
establish a spirit of toleration ; for he 
was then desirous that the Roman Catho- 
lics should be tolerated in England, and 
he foresaw the benefit which such an 
accession of active and industnom 
strangers must bring to his country. 
He prided himself much on the sacred- 
ness of his word ; yet, though he had 
promised, as solemnly and frequently as 
was possible, to uphold the chuidi of 
England, he obviously sought every 
means of introducing Roman Catholio 
into the higher preferments. And if hit 
own mind could receive any comfort 
from the distinction between the chuich 
of England de facto^ the Protestant 
church, and the church dejure^ or the 
Roman Catholic, whereby, while bii 
promise seemed to speak of one, he in* 
tended the other, such dishonesty would 
only tend to augment his guilt ; he either 
meant to break bis promise, or he ad- 
mitted in his own mind such an equifo- 
wdtion as must prove him doubly dis- 
honest ; but as to his honesty of purpose, 
we have a confession of bis own, which 
proves that he was not very scmpukni* 
In a difly pecuniary transaction between 
Charles II. and the duchess of Poiti- 
mouth, wherein it was intended to laiae 
a sum of money for her, by persuadisf 
James to surrender a rent-cbaige on the 
post-otiice, he professes extreme resdi- 
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ness to do aU that was desired,* yet, «* all 
this while, the duke knew very well his 
lerenue was so settled, that nothing but 
an act of parliament could alienate any 
part of it ; which he took care not to 
mention to any living soul, lest that 
might have made the king lay the 
thoughts of it aside ; and, by great for- 
tune, none of the lawyers about town, 
who were studying which way to bring 
it about, hit upon that difficulty." The 
acta of imprudence of which he was 
guilty, and which have been before par- 
tially detailed, arose from the same tem- 
per : he thought it beneath his dignity 
to conceal his wishes or his plans, and 
though he displayed and carried them 
on contrary to the desires of all his sub- 
jects, yet he wondered that he was hated, 
and perceived not that a king of Eng- 
land cannot be powerful, unless he pos- 
sess the loye of his people. 

L779. After all, it may be question- 
whether the ill conduct of James 
would have roused the nation to throw 
off their allegiance, had not the birth of 
a son and heir, who might continue the 
struggle, excited every one to exert 
himself in the defence of those points 
which good men hold most dear, their 
religion and their liberty. The queen 
was delivered on June 10, and the dis- 
like which was borne to the parents 
has caused the son to be sometimes 
called supposititious. At the time of his 
birth, all the precautions do not appear 
to have been taken which would have 
been desirable in consequence of subse- 
quent suspicions : but as William never 
Tentured to enter into a formal exami- 
nation of the birth of the child, though 
be had mentioned this subject in his first 
declaration ; and as he would probably 
have done so, had he found any evi- 
dence to substantiate a charge which 
would have been so useful to himself, 
We may fairly presume that it has no 
foundation in truth. But the fact that 
an heir was bom, produced a strong 
effect in the country. The event on 
which the king and his Roman Catholic 
advisers had always built their hopes, 
' was accomplished, but its accomplish- 
ment proved the ruin of their cause. 
Many an Englishman had looked for- 
ward to the time when a Protestant 
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successor should free them from their 
alarms, real and imaginary; but this 
hope was now destroyed, and every 
one saw that his safety depended on 
himself. Freemen will not live in an 
uncertainty whether or no their rights 
are to be respected, and the conduct of 
James prevented any one from sup- 
posing that he meant to respect their 
rights, any further than his own want 
of power to subvert them should render 
it necessary. 

§ 780. It may be asked, whether the 
present struggle were political or reli- 
gious, whether the attacks of the king 
were directed against the church or 
against the state ; but this question can 
never be answered, till the line shall 
have been distinctly drawn between the 
church as a spiritual body, and the 
church establishment as a member of 
the body politic. The attack was made 
on the property of the church, and on 
the property of the state, when men who 
were by law unqualified, were put into 
civil and ecclesiastical stations ; and the 
passions and prejudices, together with 
every honourable feeling of the people, 
were excited, when they beheld, on the 
part of the crown, a total disregard of 
the very appearance of law. When the 
bishops were imprisoned for petition- 
ing the king, a right which belongs to 
every man in the kingdom was invaded; 
and the boldness of these suflferers, and 
the interest which was exhibited in their 
favour, were as much connected with 
patriotism as with religion. Yet, since 
religion is a hisfher feeling than patriot- 
ism, since obedience to Qod is a plainer 
duty, and one in the performance of 
which the reason of all men will agree, 
whatever be their conduct, it naturally 
came to pass that the opinion of the 
country referred the (juarrel to religious 
grounds. The question, however, still 
is of a mixed nature : had not religion 
been indirectly attacked, the country 
might never have been excited; and 
though the measures of James might 
have been opposed, the prince of Orange 
would probably not have been so strongly 
invited to rescue the kingdom from the 
misrule of his father-in-law. 

§ 781. It is not easy to state exactly 
what part the church of England, as a 
body, took in this struggle ; tor, by con- 
sultmg different authorities, we may 
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diraw conclusions diametiically opposite. 
They had, to use the language of the 
biographer of James, notwithstanding 
the doctrines^ of non-resistance and pas- 
nve obedience which they preached, 
** begun early to spread jealousies among 
the people; and, instead of suffering 
with patience, they complained before 
they felt any smart ; and thought ima- 
ginary dangers a good pretence to en- 
eouraffe a real sedition. They had 
preached prerogative and the sovereign 
power to the highest pitch, while it was 
favourable to them ; but when they ap- 
prehended the least danger from it, 
they cried out as soon a^ the shoe 
pinched, though it was of their own 
putting on.'* And the same invectives 
are thrown out against them by the 
historian of the puritans. Though there 
may be some grounds for such an accu- 
sation, yet the language of some of the 
addresses presented by the clergy had 
contained declarations sufficiently clear. 
The London clergy had used the ex- 

Eression, «« our religion established by 
kw, dearer to us tl^ our lives ;"* the 
very terms adopted by the House of 
Commons, when Monmouth had been 



defeated. The wishes of James made 
him assume that the clergy generally 
spoke the same lanc^uage as those indi* 
viduals who wishea to gratify him by 
their compliances; yet the reiidiness 
with which they all came forward in 
defence of the Protestant faith, when it 
was endangered, ought to have shown 
him the vfQue which they attached to 
their religion ; and to have led him to 
presume that their submission would go 
no further than was consistent with 
their sense of duty towards God. Witk 
regard to many of the distinguished o^ 
naments of our church, notmng can be 
more glorious than their conduct. They 
resisted the arbitrary proceedings of 
James, while he was kin^, and afke^ 
wards sacrified their worldly situations, 
when, after his flight, they conceiTed 
that their duty towards him demanded 
such a surrender. Their circumstances 
put them forward in the fight, and they 
nobly defended their country; happy 
would it have been, if all their later 
acts had been guided by the same spiiit 
But this part of the question belongs to 
another chapter. 
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801. Non-jurorsf many of the clergy nnwilHng to rcogniae the new government. 802. Inutility if 
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$ 801. Whbn William and Marjr were 
seated on the throne hy the decision of 
the convention parliament, and it he- 
eame necessary that those who held 
o^es under the new government 
should express their adherence to it, the 
oaths of supremacy and aUegiance were 
so modelled as to be less particular 
with regard to the royal authority, and 
more decidedly adverse to the preten- 
•ioQs of the church of Rome. But many 



ilife, iLTO. 
* Bamet, iil 7. 



Wehrood, 175. 



of the bishops, and some of the clergy, 
were unwiUing in any way to acknow- 
ledge that which was in their eyes 
merely a government de facta, when 
they had before promised fidelity to the 
other, on the ruins of which it had been 
established. Eight bishops* and about 
four hundred of the other clergy, moft 



* The non-juring bishops were Sancroft; hkffd, 
Norwich ; Turner, EUy ; Frampton, OIoocsbm; 
White, Peterborougii ; Kenn, Bath and WsHa 
These were ejected. Lake of Chicbesisr mi 
Thomas of Worcfaester had died in the meantflBa 
(D^Oyly's Bancroft, i 447.) 
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of whom lield eomidenUe situations in 
tke charchy refused to transfer their 
allowance ; and though great modera- 
tioB was used towards them, before they 
were deprired, yet the necessity of de- 
priiring them, and the policy of the law 
which obliged e^ery one holding such 
preferments to take the oaths, are very 
Questionable. The question was indeed 
aiscussed, and one plan proposed was, 
to enable William to impose the oath at 
his pleasure ; but this would have thrown 
the whole odium of ejecting the bishops 
on the king, and there was no absolute 
necessity of imposing the oath at all : 
it might probably have answered all the 
purposes of the government as effectual- 
ly if such persons had been severally re- 
auked to make a promise not to disturb 
le new order of things. For as the 
larffe majority of the clergy took, the 
oa&« and many of them were certainly 
far from favourable to the objects of it, 
they who complied were often exposed 
to much censure, as having sworn con- 
trary to their consciences ; and neither 
those who then bound themselves in 
opposition^ to their inclinations, nor 
those who, by refusing to take the oath, 
were deprived of their preferments, 
were likely to prove very faithful ad- 
herents to their new sovereigns ; where- 
as they might have been perfectly con- 
tented to continue quiet subjects under 
a government which they had neither 
power nor inclination to <)isturb. 

$ 802. No oaths, of whatever descrip- 
tion, will bind bad men, when the senti- 
ments of the mass of the people are 
contrary to the tenor of the oath ; and 
there is no more frightful particular pre- 
•ented to us bv history than the fre- 
quency with which oaths are imposed 
and broken.* The prudence ana suc- 
cess of William prevented his opponents 
irom having any opportunity of trying 
the force of the promises made to him ; 
but had the fate of war in Ireland en- 
abled James to assert his rights in this 

< Burnet, iv. 49. 

> When Williafn wu about to ao into Ireland, 
it was propoaed to frame an oata of abjuration 
with regara to James II. In the debate in the 
"HoQMe m Lorda, the earl of Macclesfield declared, 
«« that he never knew them of any use, but to 
make people declare aninst the government, that 
'wmdahmfe submitted quietly to it, if they had 
b«en l0t alone.*' (Bumat, iv. 77. Note of Lord 
2>aitmoath» u.) 



country, it Is absurd to suppose that 
they who had sworn fidelity to both 
could be bound to obey both, or would 
have hesitated in following their inte- 
rests, or the inclinations of their own 
minds. He who holds an office or dig- 
nity under a government, may fairly Jb!e 
called on to declare his fidelity to that 
government, in any way which the go- 
vernment shall choose to select ; but it is 
very doubtful whether or no the author- 
ity imposing such an oath strengthens 
its hold on the mind of the man. He 
who takes an office, is in foro con«ct«i- 
tise bound to perform the duties of it, 
whether he swear to do so, or no ; and 
probably general promises and oaths* 
made at the time of entering into the 
office, have a good tendency in fortify- 
ing the resolutions of the individual; 
they form a sort of bond upon the man 
himself, when called on to exert his 
authority. It may happen, that, when 
he is wavering as to whether or no he 
ought to act on some point, the thought 
of nis oath may be useful to his own 
mind ; but if it be not decidedly useful, 
the habit of taking frequent oaths cannot 
fail to injure him. And it is a disgrace 
to the age in which we live, that oaths, 
with regard to trifling matters, should be 
required on so many occasions as they 
are ; for they must tend most injuriously 
to demoralize the people who take 
them.* 

§ 803. In this case, many upright 
men, whose bold and temperate opposi- 
tion to James had been chiefly instru- 
mental in fixing the opinions of the 
nation, who, under God, had contributed 
more than any others to effect the 
change which had taken place, were the 
first to suffer for their uprightness. No 
one can fail to admira their conduct, and 
to pity them, (if indeed any one who 
suffers in the performance of his duty, 
can be an object of pity ;) but surely the 
government which imposes the oath by 
which such persons are ejected, has no 
reason to expect that it will be served by 
honest men. Most of these bishops 
would probably have continued to hold 
their preferments, had there been no 



* Every friend of reliffion must rejoice in the 
alterationa which have taaen place, in this respect, 
since this was ortginallf printed : and pray that 
all unneceasary oaths may gradually be aiapeoiad 
with. 
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aecessity of taking the oath ; and would 
perhaps have readily promised not to 
aisturb the new government ; but they 
felt their duty to James, and were ready 
to suffer, rather than betray it. The 
'law^ which imposed the new oaths, en- 
abled the king to allow twelve non- 
i'uring clergymen incomes out of their 
benefices, but it does not appear that 
he made any use of this license. The 
act was a most impolitic one ; for it gave 
to every friend of James a most con- 
vincing argument in favour of his claims, 
and could not but indispose the minds 
of honest men towards a government 
which could be guilty of such gross 
injustice. 

But the ejected bishops, and some of 
th« non-jurors, have made themselves, 
by their subsequent conduct, the objects 
of just disapprobation in the eyes of the 
friends of the establishment. For San- 
croft, who, from his age alid timidity, 
was unwilling to act himself, made over 
his archiepiscopal authority to Lloyd, 
bishop of Norwich, and the deprived 
prelates proceeded to continue the suc- 
cession of bishops in the church, in 
opposition to those who were authorized 
by the government. This schism con- 
tinued till 1T79, but this subject does not 
properly fall within our portion of his- 
tory. The principle on which these 
bisnop* acted was partly true, and partly 
false ; but the extent to which they car- 
ried it, rendered it very prejudicial to the 
peace of the church. 

§ 801. The authority by which every 
bishop, or priest, acts is one which is 
derived by succession from the apostles, 
each succeeding generation communi- 
cating to the next the authority under 
which they themselves have been acting. 
The division of the country into dioceses 
and parishes is a civil arrangement, 
which regulates the j;lace where the 
individual shall exercise his ministry; 
but the civil power neither confers the 
ministerial authority, nor can alter it. 
When, therefore, the civil authority de- 
prived these non-juring bishops of their 
temporal jurisdictions, it could not divest 
them of the sacred office to which they 
had been called ; and they conceived 
tha^, as this was still continued to them, 
they were bound still to exercise it. 



1 1« Willkm and Mary, & 
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The same thing it actually taking okce 
at this moment in Scotland. The legal 
church government there is preabjrte- 
rian ; yet is there a regular succession 
of Protestant bishops, who fill certain 
sees, without any authoritatire power 
derived from the state, and constitute 
perhaps one of the purest forms of epis- 
copacy in the world. As far as Scot- 
land is concerned, her bishops are, in the 
opinion of an episcopalian, fully borne 
out in this apparent schism; became 
the rest of the church there, thouek 
legally established, has discarded the 
apostolical order of bishops, and the di- 
vision must be charged by us on those 
who have introduced the anomaly of a 
Christian church without bishops. Let 
us hope, that, at this moment, both pa^ 
ties are free from any schismatic feel- 
ings, and pray that God may guide 
whichever of them is wrong into the 
right path : but the bishops in England 
cannot be absolved from the crime of 
contributing to a schism ; whatever their 
own ideas might be, they could hardly 
deem it necessary to make two churches 
within the kingdom, because a usurper 
was prayed for in that connected with 
the establishment ; and yet it is extraor- 
dinary, that both Bancroft" and Tillot- 
son, men whose opinions about the Re- 
volution were diametrically opposite, 
both concurred in esteeming it sinful 
for those who were opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution to join in a 
service in which a prayer was offered 
up for William and Mary. The schis- 
matic feeling, the spirit of oppositioB 
which thus prevailed, with but few 
bright exceptions, was excessive, and do 
man was exposed to greater obloquy oa 
this account than Tillotson.' 

$ 805. If it be asked, whether the 
bishops were justified in the oppositioa 
raised by them against James, thougb 
they refused to submit to the goven- 
ment which this opposition had virtuallj 
established, the answer must depend on 
our opinion of the merits of the Revela- 
tion itself. The blessings which hare 
been derived to us from this great erent, 
make every Englishman anxious to 
justify the principles on which it was 
carried on ; but after all, it seems mneh 



9D'07ly,456; Birch's TilloCsoii,S88. 
s Birch's m 316. 
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more clear that the Revolution was 
necessary, than easy to jtistify it on any 
permanent principles. It is one of those 
eirtraordinary cases which are not refer- 
able to any general law ; it was a recur- 
rence to first principles, an exception to 
the law. About such questions Chris- 
tianity probably gives no other rules 
than that great one of ** doinsr unto others 
as we would have others do unto us ;" 
and when those in authority pervert that 
power which has been intrusted to them 
for the good of their fellow-creatures, in 
order to trample on their rights, it 
becomes the duty of those next in com- 
mand and in authority, those into whose 
hands God has put a subordinate power, 
to exert this power for the firood of the 
body politic. England would have been 
minea, had the policy of James been 
continued ; and William and the peers 
of the realm, aided bv the representa- 
tives of the people, did the best they 
could under such circumstances : and 
we should be thankful to God that so 
great a benefit was effected. With 
these views, the bishops were right in 
opposing James, and would have been 
wise, perhaps, had they taken the oaths ; 
but who shall venture to blame con- 
scientious prelates who did not view the 
matter in this light ? The hardship with 
which these good men were treated, 
rendered some of them morose, and 
made Turner, (bishop of Ely,) perhaps, 
afterwards join in Lord Preston's plot ; 
in which, as he answered for the other 
bishops, though probably without any 
authority, the blame was m some degree 
thrown on the whole body. But in 
their subsequent conduct about ecclesi- 
astical matters they were at all events 
guilty of creating a schism in the church, 
and added one more to the ten thousand 
causes of division which have distracted 
the church of England, and which all 
the measures of conciliation used at this 
time proved inadequate to heal. 

$ 80<X Among the steps taken to 
tranquillize the nation, and to promote 
peace, the passing of the toleration act^ 
itands pre-eminent. It granted the 
iissenters a full liberty as to religious 
irorship; but was not extended either 
to Roman Catholics or those who de- 
nied the doctrine of the Trinity; and 
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left all who did not conform to the 
church of England under many dia* 
qualifications. 

But a much greater attempt was 
made for healing our divisions by 
means of some alterations in the church 
itself. On Sept. 13, 1689, a commission 
was issued, *'to prepare alterations in 
the Liturgy and Canons, to make pro- 
posals for reforming the ecclesiastical 
courts, and to provide for a strict method 
of examining candidates for holy or- 
ders." It consisted of ten bishops and 
twenty divines,* many of whose names 
form the brightest ornaments of our 
church, from the writings which they 
have left behind them. They met in 
the Jerusalem chamber, and a discus- 
sion was soon raised as to the legality 
of the commission itself, but was over- 
ruled, since none of the acts of such an 
assembly could be at all binding till 
thev had received legal confirmation, 
and were only destined to prepare mat^ 
ters for the convocation. Two bishops, 
however. Mew and Spratt, and Drs. 
Jane and Aldrich, withdrew in dissatis- 
faction, and the subsequent conduct of 
these latter plainly showed the motives 
which influenced them. As the labours 
of this commission in the end proved 
ineff*ectual, it is only by accident that 
we are acquainted with any of their 
proceedings, and this fortunately on 
the point which is perhaps in itself of 
the greatest interest; I mean with re- 
gard to the proposed alterations in the 
Liturgy. 

$ 807. The points which were settled 
were,' that the chanting of divine ser- 
vice in cathedral churches shall be laid 
aside, that the whole may be rendered 



3 liiinfiplugh, archbishop of York. 

Compton, bishop of London. 

Mew. biffhop of Winchester. 

W. Llovd. bishop of St. Asaph. 

Bpratt, Kij^hop of Rochester. 

Smith, bishop of Carlisle. 

Trelowne^jr. bishop of Exeter. 

Burnet, bishop of Salisbury. 

Humphreys, bishop of Bangor. 

Stratford, bishop of Chester. 
S'iUingfleet. Jane. Alston. 

Pairic. HsU. Teniswi. 

H'illotson. Beaumont. Scott. 

MefTgot. Monta^. Fowler. 

Sharp. Goodman. Grove. 

Kidder. Beveridge. WiUtams. 

Aldrich. Battel/. . 

(Birch's TiDoChii, I81i) 
• Birch's TiUotMO, 193. 
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itttelliffible to the common people. 
That, bessded the psalms being read in 
their course, as before, some proper 
ilnd devout ones be selected for Sun- 
days. 

That the Apocryphal lessons, and 
those in the Old Testament which are 
too natural, be thrown out, and others 
Appointed in their stead by a new ca- 
lendar ; which is already fully settled, 
and out of which are omitted all the 
legendary saints' dayir^ and others not 
directly referred to in the serrice book. 

That, not to send the vulgar to search 
the canons, which few of them ever 
saw, a rubric be made, setting forth the 
usefulness of the cross in baptism,' not 
as an essential part of that sacrament, 
but only a fit and decent ceremony. 
However, if any do, after all, in con- 
science scruple It, it may be omitted by 
the priest. 

That likewise, if any refuse to receive 
the sacrament of the Lord's supper 
kneeling, it may be administered to 
them in their pews. 

That a rubric be made, declaring 
the intention of the Lent fasts to consist 
only in extraordinary acts of devotion, 
not in distinction of meats ; and another, 
to state the meaning of •• rogation Sun- 
days," and " ember weeks ;" and ap- 
pomt that those ordained within the 
quatutor tempora do exercise strict de- 
votion. That the rubric which obliges 
ministers to read, or hear, «* Common 
Prayer," publicly or privately, every 
day, be changed to an exhortation to 
the people to frequent those prayers. 

Tnat the absolution, in morning and 
evening prayer, may be read by a dea- 
con, the word priest in the rubric being 
changed into minister j and those words, 
"and remission," be put out, as not 
very intelligible. 

That the Gloria Patri shall not be 
repeated at the end of every psalm, but 
of all appointed for morning and even- 
ing prayer. That those words in the 
Te I)eum, " thine honourable, true, and 
only Son," be thus turned, ** thine only 
begotten Son," "honourable" being 
only a civil term, and nowhere used in 
aacris. 



1 In Nlchollfl' Appamtos ad Defennonem Ecc. 
ADff. 95, dtc., it ifl said, that it should be left to 
tbededaion of conrocatioD, whether the uae of the 
croM should be left optiond to the ptiwta. 



The Btnedidle shall be changed into 
the 128th psalm, and other psalms like- 
wise appomted for the Benedictus^ and 
Nunc dinUttia. The versicles after 
the Lord's Prayer, dbo., shall be read 
kneeling, to avoid the trouble and 
inconveniences of so oAen varying 
postures in the worship. And ailer 
those words, " Give peace in our time, 
O Lord," shall follow an answer pro- 
missory of somewhat on the people's < 
part, ot keeping Qod's law, or tne like; 
the old response being grounded on 
the predestinating doctrme taken in too 
strict an acceptation. 

All high titles or appellations of the 
king, queen, &c., shall be left out of the 
prayers, such as most illuatrious^ reH' 
gious, mighty, &c., and only the woid 
sovereign retained for the king and 
Queen. Those words in the prayer for 
tne king, " Grant that he may vanquish 
and overcome all his enemies," as of 
too large an extent, if the king engage 
in an unjust war, shall be turned thifft 
" Prosper all his righteous undertakings 
against thy enemies," or af^er some 
such manner. 

Those words in the prayer fcr the 
clergy, "who alone workest great mttf- 
vels," as subject to be ill interpreted 
by persons vainly disposed, shall be 
thus, " who alone art the Author of all 

food gifts:" and these words, "the 
ealthful Spirit of thy grace," shtU 
be, "the holy Spirit of thy grace" 
"healthful" being an obsolete word. 
The prayer which begins, " O God, 
whose nature and property," shall be 
thrown out, as full of strange and iffl* 
pertinent expressions, and besides not 
in the original, but foisted in since bj 
another hand.* The collects, for ihi 
most part, are to be changed for those 
which the bishop of Chichester* hti 



3 It is difficult to understand what is hers i 
The prayer was introduced. 1560, from the Lnsf 
of the Salisbury Hours, and is cenainly onesf tit 
most beautiful and Christian prayers in the linr 
ffy. He who has never felt tne projpristy i^ 
force of it, must be either a very goodf or s foj 
bad man. 

I Simon Patric. In Nicholla' Appaiat* d 
Def. Ecc Ang. it is added, that the epistles fa 
the day were selected so aa better to agite «iA 
the several spspeb. Simon Pairic ftuied ifei 
collects : O. Burnet added fresh anrit to ikff i 
Stillingfleet reviewed them ; and TiUoisoo fiM 
the last polish to them. Teniaon altered al Ai 
ezpraaflona in tha liivgy to whkli olgsepai 
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d, being a reriew of the old 
th enlargements, to render them 
snsible and affecting, and what 
ions are needless, to be re- 
d. 

y tninister refuse ilie surplice, 
lop, if the people desire it, and 
ng will bear it, may substitute 
lis place, that will officiate in it, 

whole thing is left to the dis- 
of the bishops. 

y desire to hare godfathers and 
hers omitted, and their children 
ed in their own names to bap- 
may be granted, 
it the Athanaaian* Creed, they 

last to this conclusion, that, lest 
oily rejectinfi^ it should by un- 
ble persons be imputed to them 
[lianism, a rubric shall be made, 

forth or declaring the curses 
ced therein not to be restrained 
ry particular article, but in- 

against those that deny the 
ce of the Christian religion in 

ther the amendment of the trans- 
»f the reading psalms (as they 
led) made by the bishop of St. 
(William Lloyd) and Dr. Kid- 
hat in the Bible, shall be inserted 
Prayer Book, is wholly left to 
nvocation to consider of and 
ne. Several alterations were 
n the Litany, Communion Ser- 
c. - 

. H. Prideaux, dean of Norwich, 
med great hopes and expecta- 
om this convocation, and m his 
ntion is made of several deside- 
the Liturgy ; but it is not stated 
r the opinions there expressed 
recisely his own. The points 
led are, forms for receiving peni- 



ed. It wu left to convocation to deter- 
ether, in the reordinaiion of ministera 
by presbyters only, a conditional form 
9t be used, as in the baptism of those 
ose previous admission into the Christian 
there is a doubt. 

9ll8 says, that it was left to the judgment 
inister to exchange this for the Apostles' 
Niciiolls however is wrong. See Water- 
ract, Works, iv. 905. Whoever wishes 
ipation about this creed may find it in 
id. The history of the creed is as follows. 
:obably composed in France (between a. 
130) by Hilary, bishop of Aries, in Liatin. 
islation in our Prayer B«ok is taken, by 
hum the GrMk. 



tents,' for preparmg conder 
soners, for the consecration of 
and a book of family prayer,,. 
actually drawn up, but never pubKsDibi., 
and at last mislaid and lost, at the death 
of Williams, bishop of Chichester, in 
whose hands it had been placed. Some* 
thing of this sort was the more wanted 
at this period, since the custom of family 
prayer had been generally diBOontinued. 
The puritans disgusted many sober per- 
sons with their crude and extempore 
efiusions, and the opposite party had 
extravagantly cried up the Liturgy, as 
if no other form of prayer was to be 
used in ftmilies, any more than in 4he 
churches ; and the natural consequence 
waa* that in houses where there were no 
chaplains, the Prayer Book was disused* 
and nothing substituted in its place. 

In looking at the alterations now pro- 
posed, there are several particulars 
which seem to be unimportant, while 
others are omitted in which a change 
might be desirable ; nor does it appear 
that the time occupied by the prayers 
would have been rendered shorter, the 
object perhaps most required, when our 
own service is compared with that of 
other reformed churches.* 

1 In 1637, while Hall was bishop of Exeter, oer* 
tain slaves returned to that diocese from Mtirocco, 
who, having renounced Christianiiy during thiir 
captivity, were on their return re.admitt^ into 
the church. Laud and Hall composed a form of 
prayer for this purpose, which was approved by 
the bisliops of Ely (White) and Norwich, (Wren,) 
and settled by the king's appointment. (Sell 
Laud*s Own Life, p, 550.) In tne convocation of 
1640, one of the services then intended to haya 
been drawn up was a form of recondUiuF Mui- 
tents and apostates. This probably would nave 
only been an authoritative publication of the former. 
(NeaPs Puritans, ii. 297.) 

* The American Prayer Book, altered io 1790, 
is formed in great measure on this model. With 
the exception of one or two paniculars, the changes 
appear to be judiciously made ; and as it is not a 
book which tails in the way of every English 
reader, a brief statement of some of its chief varia- 
tions from our own may not prove unacceptable. 
Throughout the whole, there are many small 
verbal alterations, where obsolete terms, or forms 
of expression, are exchanged for such as are now 
in common use ; and most of those sentences snd 
words are altered, which are liable to foolish 
cavils, or resl objections. It begins with a pre- 
&oe, which modestly justifies the alterations. 

1. In the <^endar, the lessons are a good deal 
changed. About one-half the first lessons for 
Sun£ys are the same, and there are also proper 
second leaaons from the New Testament, ap- 
pointed for each Sunday. Those for sainta' days 
are nnrly the same as in ours. In the genanl 
calendar of lessons, the chapters oompoiing tha 
first leswms art so divided, that all tMts tskMl 
2o2 
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$ 809. All these attempts, however, 
were rendered abortive, by the temper 
which soon displayed itself in the lower 
house of convocation. The first cir- 
cumstance which evinced this disincli- 
nation to any changes, was the election 
of a prolocutor ; for it had been the de- 
sire of the bishops, who were moat 
friendly to alterations, that Tillotson 
should have been chosen to that office ; 
whereas Dr. Jane, author of the Oxford 

from the Apocrypha, and which are read in our 
church from September to November, are omitted. 
The second loasons in roominff aervice, taken from 
the gospels, are so divided, that the gospels are 
read over only twice during the year, and the 
Epistles, Bs in our church, three times. 

2. In the general arrangement of the three ser- 
vices which are used together in morning prayers 
in our church, such portions of each as are vmu- 
ally repetitions, ma^ bo omitted at the discretion 
of the minister. 1 has one creed only need be 
read ; the Lord's Praver and the collect for the 
day need only be used once : and the Gloria Patri 
repeated only at the end of the psalms for the day, 
or the Glorim m Excehif substituted for it. Thus 
also a larse portion of the Litany, (from " O Christ, 
hear us, to **os we do put our trust in thee,") 
maybe omitted; and thus the morning praver, 
tkany, and communion service, are converted, a» 
fiir as possible, into one uniform oflfice. 

3. Of the three forms of absolution in our Prayer 
Book, that used in the visitation of the sick w 
wholly omhted ; and either the form contained in 
the morning prayer, or that taken from the com- 
munion service, may be used at the dbcretion of 
the minister. 

4. With regard to the psalms, there are ten 
portions of them selected, and ordered to be need 
instead of those of the day* at the discretion of the 
minister; and in cases of fasts and thanksgivings, 
where oene are appointed by authority, the mi- 
nister is allowed to choose them for himself. I'lie 
version is the same as that in our Liturgy. 

5. The Athanasian crved is wholly omitted, and 
the minister mayiise, at his discretion, the Nicene, 
or Apo0tles\ 

6. In the evenmg prajrers, the Magnificat and 
Bong of Symeon are omitted, and the 92d psalm 
introduced. 

7. The occasional prayers are newly arrnnfred, 
and aeverml new ones, as well as corresponding 
fhanksgivinga, introduced. 

8. In the communion, no previous notice \n to 
be required of the communicants, who are all to 
receive kneeling. There is a new additional pre- 
face for Trinity Sunday ; and a prayer of oblation, 
partly new, in which the invocation of the three 

Eirsons of the Trinity is re-introduced from the 
iturgy of 1M9. 

9. In baptism, the parents are allowed to stand 
aa sponsors, and the use of the crose may be 
omitted at their desire. The rubric about bap- 
tized children being undoubt«dIy saved is omitted ; 
and in the baptism of persons of riper years, all 
mention of informmg the bishop is left out. 

10. The catechism is nearly the same. Miniiters 
are not ordered to catechise after the second lea- 
eon. The confirmation is nearly the same. 

11. In matrimonv, the ceremony may take 
plaee in a house, and the prayers are a little alter- 
ed, and Bome ere omitfedt 



Decree, 1683,* and Regius Professor of 
Divinity, obtained a majority of two to 
one in his favour. This success wu 
said to be greatly promoted by the inte^ 
fercncc of the earls of Clarendon and 
RochcsteFv Uncles to Queen Mary, who 
endeavomcfd to perplex the measures of 
the court, from the administration of 
which theT found themselves excluded. 
And Birch, in his life of Tillotson, lo- 
cuses Compton of having joined in this 
cabal, out of ill will to the destined pro- 
locutor, who was already marked out ai 
the successor of Sancrofl. This elecp 
tion* sufficiently proved what was to be 
expected from the convocation ; and Dr. 
Jane, in his speech which he made u 
prolocutor to the upper house, after 
having greatly extolled the church of 
England, concluded with the emphatic 
words, •* Nolumus leges Anglis mutari.** 
The commission from the crown, under 
which the convocation would have acted, 
was delayed on account of the loss of 
the great seal, which James had throws 
into the Thames, in his flight. It wat 
couched in very conciliating terms, and 
requested that the matters proposed for 
the consideration of convocation mi^ht 
be discussed with impartiality and mode- 
ration. When this had been read, and 
it was necessary that an address should 
be prepared in answer to it, a dispate 
arose between the two houses, aa to 



12. In the visitation of the sick, all notice of 
private coofession and absolution is omhted ; the 
psalm is changed to the 130th, and there are soon 
new occasional prayers at the end. 

13. In the burial of the dead, the p«alins vo 
shortened, and all ezpreasiona changed whieb 
seem to apply to the state of the person buied. 

14. I'he churching of women ia much sboit' 
ened', and may bo confined to a single pnyvr. 
The offering to he applied to the refiaf of distreM 
women in cnildbirtlr. 

15. The form of prayer to be used at sea ii 
nearly the same. 

16. I'he rommination ia whoNy omined. 

17. The form of ordaining priests imd deicoBi^ 
and consecrating biahoDs, is nearly the same. 

IS. There are addeo, a form of prayer far di 
visitation of prisoners, a prayv of thankigndV 
for the fruits of the earth, a form of family pdVK 
a form for ccmsecratfnv churches, (which is wmf 
the same ss that published by Bishop AndiffviJ 
and an office of institaiion. 

19. The Thirty- nine Articles are hsidy 
efaasged. In the eighth, all mention of ifc> 
Athanasian Creed ia left out ; the tweoty*6<i 
about assembling councila, ia left out. Ia iki 
thiny-fiftk, the homilies are allowed of ucontaB' 
mg sound doctrine, but are not to be read tilltkT 
have been revised. ■ 

»^729, »TiUotacii,«l / 
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the terms in which they should return 
their thanks, since the lower house re- 
fiued by any expression to acknowledge 
•ny connection between the Protestant 
churches generally and the church of 
Eneland, and were but ill disposed to 
feel or evince any gratitude to the king 
for issuing the commission. The whole 
appearance indeed of the lower house 
was such, that the session was soon dis- 
continued ; and a considerable clamour 
justly raised against the clei^y, who 
DOW expressed so little kindness towards 
their dissentin? brethren, after all the 
promises which had been made, while 
the dangers arising from a Roman 
Catholic Icing united all Protestants dur- 
ing the reign of James II. 

$ 810. tn one point of view, the failure 
of such a plan at this moment may be 
considered providential; for had any 
alterations in the Liturs^v or constitu- 
tion been elTected, it would have afforded 
tHe non-jurors a strong handle for attack- 
ing the church. They would then, with 
a greater show of pAisibility, have 
spoken of themselves as the ancient 
cnurch of England, and thrown the 
blame of the schism, which they them- 
selves had created, on those who had 
introduced the innovations. 

Whether or no any great success 
might have arieeil from an attempt at a 
comprehension, is very doubtful. Those 
who have once left the communion of 
t^e establishment are not likely to be 
reclaimed by any changes which can be 
made in the services ; but it would surely 
be desirable, if every objection which a 
sober and reasonable member of the 
church might make to these formularies 
were as far as possible obviated. There 
were many things which did then, there 
are some things which do now, offend 
the true friends of the church of Eng- 
land, who willinp^ly comply with the 
LituTflcy and services, as established by 
law, because they esteem the Common 
Prayer Book, as a whole, to be a most 
^■gpellent compositionv one wonderfully' 
well suited to the purposes for which it 
was intended, but who, nevertheless, 
regard it as a human production, and 
therefore capable of improvementf as 
well as requiring, from time to time, 
Terbal aherations, 10 the language of 
the country gradually varies. And the 
quiet friend of reform cannot but feel 



sorry that this attempt was then dropped, 
and has never since been carried into 
effect. 

§ 811. The church of England was 
now established by law upon its present 
basis, and has retained the form which 
it then acquired, without any variation. 
Though the several steps by which this 
object was accomplished hare been 
gradually detailed, yet it may not be 
uninteresting to take a brief and sum- 
mary view of the progressive alterations, 
and of the constitution of the church, as 
it exists at this moment. 

The church of England first ceased 
to be a member of the church of Rome 
during the reign of Henry VIII., but it 
could hardly be called Protestant till 
that of Edword VI. Its doctrines were 
in an intermediate state, and diflTered 
little from the declaration of faith set 
forth by the Roman Catholic bishops 
of England in 1826. During the short 
reign of Edward VI. it became entirely 
Protestant, and, in point of doctrine, 
assumed its present form. This step 
however was made rather by the decree 
of the government than bv the conviction 
of the nation. The people, indeed, were 
generally too ignorant to form any 
opinions of their own ; and the proba- 
bility of opposition, which might na- 
turally have been expected from the 
clergy, had any attempt been made to 
introduce these innovations through their 
intervention, induced Cranmer and the 
Protector to establish what has been 
called a parliamentary religion. View- 
ing then the religion thus authorized as 
a part of the law of the land, to disagfee 
with it became, in the eye of the go- 
vernment, an offence against the state, 
and, as such, punishable by ciril pe- 
nalties. 

§ 812. Under Mary, the kingdom was 
reconciled to the church of Rome, but 
(he entire sway of that court was far 
firom being re-established. Mary per- 
secuted from principle ; and the perse- 
cutions which were then inflicted served 
to open the eyes of the people to the 
evils of a form of religion, under the 
mask of which such barbarities could 
be perpetrated, and made them gladly 
recur to the tenets which had been pre- 
viously established, as soon as her death 
gave them an opportunity of doing so. 

$ 818. Elizabeth was nerself not in- 
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disposed to have approached, as near as \ 
possible, to the Romish communion ; an \ 
iDclination which was increased in her 
through the opposition exhibited by the 
puritans of her day, with whom the love 
of liberty, political and religious, was 
most closely blended, and who were 
ready to withstand her arbitrary pro- 
ceedings in the government of the coun- 
try, as well as to disregard the ceremo- 
nies and rites of the church. The power 
of the ecclesiastical courts was exerted 
to depress this spirit of independence, 
and any act which marked a dissent 
from the church was severely restrained 
by cruel penalties. The Court of Eccle- 
siastical Commission became the tool of 
the state, and the idea of resisting the 
government became familiar to the 
minds of those, who either tried to es- 
tablish civil freedom, or w^ho disliked 
the institutions of the church. 

$ 814. Under the weak reign of 
James I., all these evils were verj' much 
increased. He had personally suffered 
much from the presbyterians ; he car- 
ried his notions of prerogative much 
higher than his predecessors, and ad- 
ministered the government in such a 
manner, that they who were discon- 
tented with the state of affairs learnt 
that no safety could be expected, except 
from the dissemination of their own 
principles, and the combination which 
would be thus formed against the pro- 
ceedings of the court. And the impo- 
licy of the court its«;lf, by a misuse of 
the term /win/an, combined together all 
who were adverse to the government, 
civil or ecclesiastical, and aup^mented 
the ranks of its opponents, who were 
perhaps from these circumstances invo- 
luntarily forced to become the enemies 
of both church and state. 

§ 816. All these evils assumed a more 
formidable appearance during the ad- 
ministration of Laud, in the time of 
..Charles I. The Courts of High Com- 
mission, and of the Star Chamber, were 
ao connected in practice, that the king- 
N dom viewed them as branches of the 
same system of tyranny ; and, regard- 
ing rather the administrators than the 
courts in which they acted, the people 
learnt to hate the bishops and the nigher 
clergy. The canons of 1640 added to 
this odium ; foTf had they been carried 
iito ei^t, they would nave rendered 



the clergy the instruments of dissemh 
nating doctrines' which no free nation 
can consistently maintain. But the 
chief mistake in the administration of 
Laud wasy that he ranked so many in- 
dividuals among such as were nn* 
friendly to the church, and in his con- 
duct showed himself so adverse to all 
who were branded with his displeasure, 
that he made them assume a character 
foreign to their wishes ; and thus, men 
who ought to have been the support of 
the estaolishment, and who would pro- 
bably have proved so, had they not 
been cut off from all hopes of rising in 
their profession, were numbered amon^ 
the enemies of the church, and, as it 
were, compelled to become so. These 
circumstances threw down the constitn- 
tion of the church, when the civil go- 
vernment was overturned; but even 
before this event, the king h^d made a 
material alteration in the ecclesiastical 
constitution, by passing an act of pa^ 
liament whicl^ook away most of the 
coercive power from the bishops* courts. 

§ 816. At the Restoration, the autho^ 
ity of the bishops* courts was restored, 
yet deprived of its excessive pojrer, by 
the destruction of the Court of High 
Commission. This, however, did not 
deliver the mass of dissenters from the 
persecutions to which they had been 
formerly subjected. The royalist House 
of Commons became as persecuting as 
the Hiffh Commission had ever been, 
and the laws which were enacted against 
nonconformists and Roman Catholics, 
show that a spirit of persecution is not 
confined to churchmen alone. It is a 
dreadful, but natural temper of the 
human mind. These circumstances, 
however, produced one blessing; by 
decrees they opened the eyes of all 
orders to the real nature of toleration ; 
and as the persecutions in the days of 
Mary tended, under God*s providence, 
to establish Protestantism in England, 
so the miseries now borne by th^ dis- 
sentera contributed to afifora us the 
blessings which liberty of conscience is 
calculated to confer on those nations 
which enjoy it, either in part or in 
whole. 

$ 817. The constitution of the church 
of England, as settled at the BevolutioUf 
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I that of an authorized and paid esta- 
blishment; which was not allowed to 
persecute those who dissented from it. 
It was a church supported hy the go* 
Temment, but not so exclusively as to 
reader any opposition to it, or dissent 
from it, an offence against the state. 
To these observations there were two 
exceptions, with regard to the Roman 
Calholic and the Socinian. But when 
we consider the numbers of the several 
denominations of Christians in England, 
we may say that toleration was generally 
established, arid that these exceptions 
did not invalidate the great charter of 
liberty of conscience, which this event 
bid granted us ; they obscured its glory, 
rather than impaired its substantial ex* 
istence. The church of England then 
became, as it has continued ever since, 
a paid and authorized church establish- 
ment; which was to watch over the 
spiritual concerns of the nation, and to 
try to benefit the country, by making 
ereiy member of the body politic a 
better man and a better Christian ; it 
became the appointed duty of her mi- 
nisters to endeavour to lead their breth- 
ren, through peace on earth, to bliss in 
henTen. The institution of such a body 
depended on the enactments of the first 
teachers of our holy faith. Tht? pay- 
ment of it, and its connection with the 
state, has arisen from the gratitude which 
our forefathers felt towards a society so 
oonstituted. But this connection has 
fluttered the church with many evils. 

$ 818. It ha^ justly authorized the 
•tnte in interfering with clerical appoint- 
ments, and, from the value of the reve- 
anes which are attached to them, has 
unfortunately induced those at whobc 
disposal they are placed to select their 
friends, who are not always tlio proper 
persons to fill the situations ; while it 
nas induced the clergy to seek for the pre- 
ferments. The poverty of many of our 
apiritual cures prevents them, humanly 
apeiiking, from being properly taken 



care of; and God knows whether the 
wealth of others does not tend to diffuse 
a want ofspirituality through the church. 

It has induced the state, from mistaken 
kindness, to connect civil penalties with 
ecclesiastical censures, and by altering 
the nature of such control, by diverting 
it from the consciences to tne present 
fears of the sinner, has done away with 
the utility of them altogether. 

It has put a stop in a great measure 
to the exercise of discipline over the 
members of the church itself: and while 
we trust that the establishment contains 
perhaps as large a number of the real 
servants of God as any other body of 
men of the same size, we cannot but 
deplore that there are many oflfending 
members in it, for the correction and 
cutting off of whom no steps are, or 
perhaps can be, taken. 

$ ^11). These are some of the most 
obvious evils with which the connection 
between church and state has encum- 
bered the establishment : but let us not 
shut our eyes to the benefits of this con- 
nection. Let any one regard the church 
establishment as a moral police dissemi- 
nated through the country ; and he must 
be blind to the interests of civilization^ 
if he thank not God for the advantages 
which are produced by the distribution 
of educated men in every part of Eng- 
land. Let him regard it as the instru- 
ment, under God, of spreading the 
knowledge of pure and simple Chris- 
tianity, and he must be ignorant of the 
blessmgs of our holy faith, if he thank 
not God that a minister of the gospel is 
provided for every parish. And if there 
be faults but too visible in the adminis- 
tration of this establishment, let us pray 
God that they may be reformed by the 
steady hand of those invested with legal 
authority ; and that neither the dilatori- 
ness nor the half-measures of her real 
friends may transfer the task of re- 
formation to those who are hostile to the 
interests of our church* 
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8be $ 170, '. James Bainham was a 

lawyer of a good family, and had married 
th^ daughter of Simon Fish ; in 1531 he 
was brought before Sir Thomas More 
and Bishop Stokesley, but submitted. 
The next year he was again in trouble 
as a relapsed heretic, and uhimately 
handed over to the civil power to be 
burnt. Fox, ii. M5, Ac. 

" After this, Mr. Latymer was retained 
in the court, and resorted much to Lon^ 
don, and preached the gospel in divers 
churches there, to the great benefit of 
many, and the propagation of religion. 
Here, in ]S82,he gave a charitable visit 
^ to James Bayneham, a little before his 
burning, upon thit occasion. * After 
Mr. Bayneham had been condemned 
between More, the lord chancellor, and 
the bishops, and committed unto the 
secular power to be brent; and so, 
immediately after his condempnation, 
lodged up m the deep dungeon in New- 

gite, ready to be sent to the fire, Edward 
aac, of the parish of Wei, in the county 
of Kent, and William Morice of Chip- 
ping Ongar, the county of E$sex, Esq., 
and Raphe Morice, brother unto the said 
Wilbam, being togethers in one com- 
pany, met with Mr. Latymer in London. 
And for that they were desirous to un- 
derstand the cause of the said Bayne- 
ham*s condempnation, being to many 
men obscure and unknown, they en- 
treated Mr. Latymer to go with them to 
Newgate, to th intent to understand by 
him the very occasion of his said con- 
dempnation; and otherwise to comfort 
him to take his death quietly and pa- 
tiently. When Mr. Latymer and thother- 
before named, the next day before he 
was brent, were come down into the 
dungeon, where al things seemed utterly 
dark, there they found Bayneham sitting 
upon a couch of straw, with a book and 
a wax candle in his hand, praying and 
reading thereupon. 

«« • And after salutation made, Mr. La- 
tymer began to commune with him in 
tnis sort : Mr. Bayneham, we hear say 
that you are condempned for heresy to 
be brent ; and many men are in doubt, 
wherfore you should sufler ; and I, for I 



! my part, am desirous to understand the 
' cause of your death ; assuring you that 
1 1 do not allow that any man should con- 
, sent to his own death, unlea he had a 
I right cause to dy in. Let not vaingloiy 
I overcome you in a matter jthat men de- 
serve not to dy for : for therin you shall 
neither please God, do good to yourself 
nor your neighbour. And better it were 
for you to submit your self to the ordi- 
pances of men, then so rashly to finish 
your life without good ground. And 
therefore we pray you to let us unde^ 
stand the articles that you are con- 
dempned for. I am content, qaoth 
Bayneham, to tel you altogether. The 
first article that they condemne me forii 
this, that I reported that Thomas Becket, 
sometime archbishop of Canterbury, was 
a traitor, and was dampned in hel, if he 
repented not : for that he was in armet 
against his prince, as a rebel ; provokiaf 
other foreign princes to invade the reala, 
to the utter subversion of the same. 
Then said Mr. Latymer, Where read 
you this ? Cluoth Mr. Bayneham, I read 
It in an old history. Wei, said Mr. Latj- 
mer, this is no cause at al worthy for a 
man to take his death upon ; for it majr 
be a ly, as well as a true tale ; and in 
such a doubtful matter it were mere mad- 
ness for a man to jeopard his life. But 
what else is layd to your charge ? Tlie 
truth is, said Bayneham, I spake agaiast 
purgatory, that there was no such thinf , 
but tisAi it picked men's purses; and 
against satisfactory masses : which [as- 
sertions of minel I defended by the au- 
thority of the ^riptures. Mary, said 
Mr. Latymer, in these articles your con- 
science may be so stayed, that you maj 
seem rather to dy in the defence therepC 
than to recant both against your can- 
science and the Scriptures also. Bat 
yet beware of vainglory : for the Deril 
will be ready now to infect you tlle^ 
with, when you shall come into the mol* 
titude of the people. And then Mr. 
Latymer did animate him to take Ui 
dtath quietly and patiently. Baynehaa 
thanked him heartily therfore. And 1 
likewise, said Bayneham, do exhort yoa 
to stand to the defence of the truth; fa 
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Yoa, that shall be left behind, had need 
of comfort also, the world being so dan- 
gerous as it is. And so spake many 
comfortable words to Mr. Latymer. 

•* * At the length Mr. Latymer de- 
manded of him, whether he had a wife 
or no ? With that question Bayneham 
fel a weeping. What, quoth Latymer, 
is this your constancy to Godwards? 
What mean you thus to weep ? O ! 
tir» said Bayneham to Mr. Latymer, you 
hare now touched me very nigh. I 
have a wife, as ^ood a woman as ever 
man was joyned unto. And I shal 
leare her now, not only without sub- 
stance, or anything to live by ; but also, 
for my sake, she shal be an opprobrie 
imto the world, and be pointed at of 
every man in this sort, Yonder goeth a 
heretique's wife ! And therefore she 
shall be disdained for my sake ; which 
is no small grief unto me. Mary, sir, 
qaoth Latymer, I perceive that you are 
a rery weak champion, that wil be over- 
thrown with such a vanity. Where are 
become al those comfortable words that 
to late you alledged unto us, that should 
tary here behind you ? I mervail what 
you mean. Is not Almighty God hable 
to be husband to your wife, and a father 
unto your children, if you commit them 
to him in a strong faith ? I am sory to 
se you in this taking, as though God had 
no care of his, when he numbreth the 
kairs of a manys head. If he do not 
provide for them, the fault is in us that 
mistrusteth him. It is our infidelity 
tkat causeth him to do nothing for ours. 
Therefore, repent, Mr. Bayneham, for 
diia mistrustingof Almighty God's good- 
Bes. And be you sure, and I do most 
finnely believe it, that if you do commit 
your wife with a strong faith unto the 
governance of Almighty God, and so dy 
Sberin, that within this two years, per^ 
adventure in one year, she shal be better 
provided for, as touching the felicity of 
this world, than you, with al your policy, 
could do for her your self, if you were 
presently here. And so, with such hke 
words, expostulating with him for his 
feeble faith, he made an end. Mr. 
Bayneham, calling his spirits to him- 
self, most heartily thanked Mr. Latymer 
for his good comfort and counsel ; say- 
ing plainly, that he would not for much 
^^d, but he had come thither to him : 
for nothing in the world so much trou- 



bled him, as the care of his wife and 
family. And so they departed. And 
the next day Bayneham was burnt.* 
Of whose death this wondrous thing is 
recorded, that in the midst of the flames 
he professed openly, that he felt no pain ; 
and that the fire seemed unto him as 
easy as lying down in a bed of down. 
But return we to Latymer, who fflorified 
God twenty-three years after in the same 
manner of death, and under the same 
imputation of heresy."* ^ 

The details of Bidley and Latimer 
may be found not only m Fox, but re« 
printed in Wordsworth*s Eccl. Biog. iii. 
418, &c. That of Cranmet is thus 
described in Strype : 

*'Yet, because it is not convenient 
so briefly to pass over such a remarka- 
ble scene of his life, being his last ap- 
pearance upon the stage of this world, 
I shall represent it in the words of a 
certain grave person unknown, but a 
papist, who was an eye and ear-witness, 
and related these matters, as it seems, 
very justly, in a letter from Oxon to his 
friend. Which is as folioweth : 

" • But that I know for our great 
friendship and long-continued love, you 
look even of duty that I should signify 
to you of the. truth of such thin&fs as 
here chanceth among us ; I would not 
at this time have written to you the un- 
fortunate end, and doubtful tragedy, of 
T. C. late bishop of Canterbury : be- 
cause I little pleasure take in beholding 
of such heavy sights. And, when they 
are once overpassed, I like not to re- 
hearse them again ; beini^ but a renew- 
ing of my wo, and doubling my grief. 
For although his former life, and 
wretched end, deserves a greater mise- 
ry, (if any greater might have chanced 
than chanced unto him,) yet, setting 
aside his offences to God and his conn- 
try, and beholding the man without his 
faults, I think there was none that 
pitied not his case, and bewailed his 
fortune, and feared not his own chance* 
to see so noble a prelate, so ffrave a 
counsellor, of so long-continued honour, 
after so many dignities, in his old yean 
to be deprived of his estate, adjudged 
to die, and in so painful a death to end 
his life. I have no delieht to increase ' 
it. Alas, it is too much of itself, that 

> Strjrpe's fioel Blam. III. i 37S. 
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cfver so heayy a case should betide to 
man, and roan to deserve it. 

. «« * But to coroe to the matter : on 
Saturday last, being the 21st of March, 
was his day appointed to die. And, 
because the morning was much rainy, 
the sermon appointed by Mr. Dr. Cole 
to be made at the stake, was made in 
St. Mary's church : whither Dr. Cran- 
mer was brought by the mayor and al* 
derraen, and my Lord Williams. With 
whom came divers gentlemen of the 
shire. Sir T. A. Bridges, Sir John 
Browne, and others. Where was pre- 
pared, over*against the pulpit, an high 
place for him, that all the people might 
see him. And, when he had ascended 
it, he kneeled down and prayed, weep- 
ing tenderly: which moved a great 
number to tears, that had conceived an 
assured hope of his conversion and 
repentance. 

••.*Then Mr. Cole began his sermon. 
The sum whereof was this : First, he de- 
clared causes why it was expedient that 
he should sufier, notwithstanding his 
reconciliation. The chief are these. 
One was, that he had been a great 
cause of all this alteration in this realm 
of £ngland. And, when the matter of 
the divorce between King Henry VIII. 
and Clueen Katharine was commenced 
ha the court of Rome, he, having no- 
thing to do with It, set upon it as judge, 
which was the entry to all the inconve- 
niences that followed. Yet in that he 
excused him, that he thought he did it 
not of malice, but by the persuasions 
and advice of certain learned men. 
Another was, that he had been the 
great setter forth of all this heresy re- 
ceived into the church in this last time ; 
had written in it, had disputed, had con- 
tinued it, even to the last hour ; and 
that it had never been seen in this 
realm (but in the time of schism) that 
any man continuing so long hath been 
pardoned : and that it was not to be 
remitted for ensample*8 sake. Other 
causes he alleged, but these were the 
chief, why it was not thought good to 
pardon him. Other causes beside, he 
said, moved the queen and the council 
thereto, which were not meet and con- 
* Ten lent for every one to understand 
them. 

** ' The second part touched the audi- 
ence, how they should consider this 
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thing: that they should hereby take 
example to fear God : and that there 
was no power against the Lord : hav- 
ing before their eyes a man of so high 
degree, sometime one of the chiefest 
prelates of the church, an archbishop, 
the chief of the council, the second 
peer jn the realm of long time : a man, 
as might be thought, in greatest assu- 
rance, a king of his side ; notwithstand* 
ing all his authority and defence to be 
debased from an hicfh estate to a low 
degree ; of' a counsellor to be a caitiff; 
and to be set in so wretched estate, thit 
the poorest wretch would not change 
conditions with him.' 

*« «The last and end appertained unto 
him : whom he comforted and encou- 
raged to take his death well, by many 
places of Scripture. And with these, 
and such, bidding him nothing mistnut, 
but he should incontinently receive that 
the thief did : to whom Christ said, 
Hodie mecvm eris in paradUo. And 
out of St. Paul armed nim against the 
terrors of the fire, by this: Dominui 
Jidelia est : Non ainet n08 teniari vUn 
quam ftrre poUatia : by the example of 
the three children ; to whom God made 
the flame seem like a pleasant dew. 
He added hereunto the rejoicing of St. 
Andrew in his cross : the patience of 
St. Laurence on the fire : ascertaining 
him, that God, if he called on him, and 
to such as die in his faith, either will 
abate the fury of the flame, or give him 
strength to abide it. He glorified God 
much in his conversion ; because it 
appeared to be only his work : decla^ 
ing what travel and conference had 
been used with him to convert him, and 
all prevailed not, till it pleased God of 
his mercy to reclaim him, and call him 
home. In discoursing of which place, 
he much commended Cranmer, and 
qualified his former doing. 

'* * And I had almost forgotten to tell 
you, that Mr. Cole promised him, that 
be should be prayed for in every church 
in Oxford, and should have mass and 
Dirigt sung for him ; and spake to all 
the priests present to say mass for hii 
soul. 

*« * When he had ended his aermoB, 
he desired all the people to pray for 
him ; Mr. Cranmer kneeliiig down w^ 
them, and praying for himself. I tbiak 
there was never such a number eo can- 
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Bestlv praying together. For they, 
thmt hated him before, now loved him 
for his conTersion, and hope of con- 
tinuance. They that loved him before 
could not sodenly hate him, having 
hope of his confession again of his fall. 
80 love and hope increased devotion 
on every side. 

** * I shall not need, for the time of 
sermon, to describe his behaviour, his 
sorrowful countenance, his heavy cheer» 
hiB face bedewed with tears ; sometime 
lifting his eyes to heaven in hope, some- 
time casting them down to the earth for 
shame ; to be brief, an image of sor- 
row: the dolor of his heart bursting 
out at his eyes in plenty of tears : re- 
taining ever a quiet and grave behaviour. 
Which increased the pity in men's 
hearts, that they unfei|^nedly loved him, 
hoping it had been his repentance for 
his transgression and error. I shall not 
need, I say, to point it out unto you ; 
you can much better imagine it yourself. 

** * When praying was done, he stood 
up, and, havinff leave to speak, said, 
Qoiod people, I nad intended indeed to 
desire you to pray for me ; which be- 
cause Mr. Doctor hath desired, and you 
have done already, I thank you most 
heartily for it. And now will I pray 
for myself, as I could best devise for 
nine own comfort, and say the prayer, 
word for word, as I have here written it. 
And he read it standing, and after 
kneeled down, and said the Lord's 
Prayer ; and all the people on their 
knees devoutly praying with him. His 
prayer was thus : 

" «0 FATHER of heaven; O Son 
of God, Redeemer of the world ; O 
Holy Qhost, proceeding from them 
both, three persons and one Qod, have 
mercy upon me most wretched caitiff, 
tnd miserable sinner. I who have 
attended both heaven and earth, and 
more grievously than any tongue can 
express, whither then may I go, or 
whither should I fly for succour ? To 
haayen I may be ashamed to lift up 
mine eyes ; and in earth I find no re- 
fuge. What shall I then do? shall I 
leapair? God forbid. O good Qod, 
thou art merciful, and refuses none that 
M>me unto thee for succour. To thea 
therefore do I run. To thee do I hum- 
ble myself 3 saying, O Lord God, my 
line be great, b|it yet have mercy upon 



me. for thy great mercy. O God the. 
Son, thou wast not made man, this great 
mystery was not wrought, for few or 
small offences. Nor thou didst not 

five thy Son unto death, O God the 
ather, for our little and small sins 
only, but for all the greatest sins of the 
world : so that the sinner return unto 
thee with a penitent heart : as I do 
here at this present. Wherefore have 
mercy upon me, O Lord, whose pro- 
perty is always to have mercy. For 
although my sins be great, yet thy 
mercy is greater, I crave notning, O 
Lord, for mine own merits, but for thy 
name's ^ake, that it may be glorified 
thereby: and for thy dear Son Jesus 
Christ s sake. And now therefore, 
Our Father, which art in heaven, &c. 

'* ' Then rising, he said. Every man 
desire th, good people, at the time of 
their deaths, to give some good exhorta- 
tion, that other may remember after 
their deaths, and be the better thereby. 
So I beseech God grant me grace, that 
I may speak something, at this my de- 
parting, whereby Grod may be glorified, 
and you edified. 

'* * First, It is an heavy case to seOf 
that many folks be so much doted upon 
the love of this false world, and so 
careful for it, that for the love of .the 
world to come, they seem to care very 
little or nothing therefore. This shall 
be my first exhortation. That you sel 
not overmuch by this false glosing 
world, but upon God and the world to 
come: and learn to know what thia 
lesson meaneth, which St. John teach- 
eth, that the love of thx9 world is hatred 
against God. 

** * The second exhortation is. That, 
next unto Grod, you obey your kiog and 
queen willingly and gladly, without 
murmur or grudging ; and not for fear 
of them only, but much more for the 
fear of God ; knowing that they be 
Gk)d*s ministers, appointed by God to 
rule and govern you. And therefore 
whoso resiateth them, resisteth God'a 
ordinance. 

'* «The third exhortation is, That you 
love altogether like brethren and sistem. 
For, alas ! pity it is to see what conteu- 
tioa and hatred one Chriatian map hath 
to another; not taking each other ^B 
sisters and brothers ; but rpther aa atran? 
geia and mortal enemiee. But I pfi^ 
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Jrou learn and bear well away this one 
esson, To do good to all men as much 
as in you lieth; and to hurt no man, no 
more than you would hurt your own 
natural and loyinc^ brother or sister. 
For this you may be sure of, that who- 
soever hateth any person, and goeth 
about maliciously to hinder or hurt 
him, surely, and without all doubt, 
God is not with that man, although he 
think himself never so much in God's 
favour. 

** * The fourth exhortation shall be to 
them that have s^reat substance and 
riches of this world, That they will well 
consider and weigh those sayings of 
the Scripture. One is of our Saviour 
Christ himself, who saith. It is hard for 
a rich man to enter into heaven: a sore 
saying, and yet spoke by him that knew 
the truth. The second is of St. John, 
whose saying is this. He that hath the 
substance of this world, and seeth his 
brother in necessity, and shutteth up 
his mercy from him, how can he say, 
he loveth God? Much more might I 
speak of every part ; but time sufficeth 
not. I do but put you in remembrance 
of things. Let all them that be rich, 
ponder well those sentences : for if ever 
they had any occasion to show their 
charity, they have now. at this present, 
the poor people being so many, and 
victuals so dear. Por though I have 
been long in prison, yet I have heard 
of the great penury of the poor. Con- 
sider, that that which is given to the 
poor, is given to God ; whom we have 
not otherwise present corporally with 
us, but in the poor. 

" ' And now, for so much as I am 
come to the last end of my life, where- 
upon hangeth all my life passed, and 
my life to come, either to live with my 
Saviour Christ in heaven, in joy, or 
else to be in pain ever with wicked 
devils in hell ; and I see before mine 
eyes presently either heaven ready to 
receive me, or hell ready to swallow 
me up ; I shall therefore declare unto 
you my very faith, how I believe, with- 
out colour or dissimulation : for now is 
no time to dissemble, whatsoever I have 
written in times past. 

** * First, I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, 
Ac., and every article of the Catholic 
faith, every word and sentence taught 



by our Saviour Christt U^ upades, and 
prophets, in the Old anjUMW Testa- 
ment. . »SJ^ 

•« < And now I come to tSe great thing 
that troubleth my conscience more than 
any other thing that ever I said or did 
in my life: and that is, th^ setting 
abroad of writings contrary t6 the truth. 
Which here now I renounce and refuse, 
as things written with my hand, con- 
trary to the truth which I thought in 
my heart, and writ for fear of death, 
and to save my life, if it might be : and 
that is, all such bills, which I have 
written or signed with mine own hand 
since my degradation : wherein I have 
written many things untrue. And fo^ 
asmuch as my hand offended in writing 
contrary to my heart, therefore my 
hand snail first be punished : for if I 
may come to the fire, it shall be first 
burned. And as for the pope, I refuse 
him, as Christ's enemy and antichrist, 
with all his false doctrine. 

** * And here, being admonished of 
his recantation and dissembling, he 
said, Alas, my lord, I have been a mtn 
that all my life loved plainness, and 
never dissembled till now against the 
truth ; which I am most sorry for. He 
added hereunto, that, for the sacrament, 
he believed as he had taught in his 
book against the bishop of Winchester. 
And here he was suffered to speak no 
more. 

«* * So that his speech contained chiefly 
three points, love to God, love to the 
king, and love to the neighbour. In 
the which talk he held men very sui- 
pense, which all depended upon the 
conclusion: where he so far deceived 
all men's expectations, that, at the hea^ 
ing thereat they were much amazed; 
and let him go on a while, till my Lord 
Williams bad him play the Christen 
man, and remember himself. To whooi 
he answered. That he so did ; for nov 
he spake truth. 

'* *' Then he was carried away ; and 
a great number that did run to see hin 
go so wickedly to his death, ran after 
him, exhorting him, while time was, to 
remember himself. ' And one Friir 
John, a godly and well-learned man, 
all the way travelled with him to re- 
duce him. But it would, not be. What 
they said in particular I cannot tell, bit 
the effect appeared in the end : for aft 
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tlie stake he professed that he died in 
all such tqHsns as he had taught, and 
oft repenteniiii of his recantation. 

** * Coming to the stake with a cheer- 
ful countenance and willing mind, he 
put off his garments with haste, and 
stood upright in his shirt : and a bache- 
lor of divinity, named Elye, of Brazen- 
nose college, laboured to convert him 
to his former recantation, with the two 
Spanish friars. But when the friars 
saw his constancy, they said in Latin 
one to another, Let us go from him ; 
we ought not to be nigh him ; for the 
devil ts with him. But the bachelor 
in divinity was more earnest with him : 
unto whom he answered, that, as con- 
cerning his recantation, he repented it 
right sore, because he knew it was 
against the truth; with other words 
more. Whereupon the Lord Williams 
cried. Make short, make short. Then 
the bishop took certain of his friends 
by the hand. But the bachelor of 
divinity refused to take him by the 
hand, and blamed all others that so did, 
and said he was sorry that ever he came 
in his company. And yet again he 
required him to agree to his former 
recantation. And the bishop answered, 
^howihg his hand,) This is the hand 
that wrote it, and therefore shall it suf- 
fer first punishment. 

" * Fire being now put to him, he 
stretched out his right nand and thrust 
it into the flame, and held it there a 
good space, before the fire came to any 
other part of his body; where his hand 
was seen of every man sensibly burning, 
ciying wiih a loud voice, This hand 
hath offended. As soon as the fire got 
Qp he was very soon dead, never stir- 
nng or crying all the while. 

" 'His patience in the torment, his 
courage in dying, if it had been taken 
either for the glory of God, the wealth 
of his country, or tne testimony of truth, 
as it was for a pernicious error, and 
the subversion of true religion, I could 
worthily have commended the exam- 
ple, and matched it with the fame of 
any father of ancient time ; but, seeing 
that not the death, but the cause and 
Quarrel thereof, commendeth the suf- 
tereTf I cannot but much dispraise his 
obstinate stubbornness and sturdiness in 
dyinff, and especially in so evil a cause. 
Barely his death much grieved every 



man; but not after one sort. Some 
pitied to see his body so tormented with 
the fire raging upon the silly carcass, 
that counted not of the folly. Other, 
that passed not much of the body* 
lamented to see him spill his soul, 
wretchedly, without redemption, to be 
plagued for ever. His friends sorrowed 
for love ; his enemies for pity ; stran- 
gers for a common kind of humanity^ 
whereby we are bound one to another. 
Thus I have enforced myself, for your 
sake, to discourse this heavy narration, 
contrary to my mind : and, being more 
than half weary, I make a short end, 
wishing you a quieter life, with lesa^ 
honour; and easier death, with more 
praise. The 23d of March. 

*Yours, J. A.' 

** Ail this is the testimony of an ad- 
versary, and, therefore, we must allow 
for some of his words ; but may be the 
more certain of the archbishop s brave 
courage, constancy, patience. Christian 
and holy behaviour, being related by 
one so aflfected."* 

The feelinc^s about his wife which 
agitated Bainham, and which were so 
happily removed by his conference with 
Latimer, might have been expected 
more or less to affect every one of the 
martyrs who were bound to earth by 
this most sacred tie ; but this does not 
appear to have been the case ; and not 
only did many women suffer gloriously 
and patiently themselves ; not only did 
men who were married willingly resign 
their wives and families to the care of 
God ; but several women were found, 
who seem to have animated their part- 
ners to the struggle, as well by their 
prayers as by their assistance and ad- 
vice. 

Laurence Saunders was bom of 
worshipful parentage, was educated at 
Eton, and King's College, Cambridfi^e, 
and, having taken orders, he boldly 

g reached in his parish church of All- 
allows, Bread street, and was conse- 
quently confined and detained there for 
a very considerable time before his 
martyrdom. (Fox, iii. 113.) **As the 
said Master Saunders was in prison, 
straight charge was given to the keeper 
that no person should speak with him. 
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Hifl.wife yet came to the prison-gctte 
yBfitii her young child in her arms, to 
viait her husband. The keeper, though 
for his charee he durst not suffer her to 
come into the prison, yet did he take 
the little babe out of her arms, and 
brought him unto his father ; Laurence 
Saunders seeing him, rejoiced greatly, 
saying that he rejoiced more to have 
such a boy, than he should if tw6 thou- 
sand pounds were given him. And 
unto the standers by, which praised tbe 
goodliness of the child, he said, What 
man, fearing God, would not lose his 
life present, rather than, by prolonging 
h here, he should adjudge this boy to 
be a bastard, his wife a whore, and 
himself a whoremonger T Yea, if there 
were no other cause for which a man 
of my estate should lose his life, yet 
who would not give it to avouch this 
child to be legitipiate, and hiis marriage 
to be lawful and holy T 

" I do, good reader, recite this saying, 
not only to let thee see what he thought 
of priests' marriage, but chiefly to let all 
married couples and parents learn to 
bear in their bosoms true affections: 
natural, yet seasoned with the true salt 
of the Spirit, unfeignedly and thoroughly 
mortified to do the natural works and 
oiBces of married couples and parents, 
so long as with their doing they may 
keep Uhrist with a free confessing faith 
in a conscience unfoil : otherwise both 
tbey and their own lives are so to be 
forsaken, as Christ required them to be 
4enied, and given in his cause." 

This good man was afterwards con- 
demned to death, and sent to Coventry 
to be burnt. From the length of time 
during which he was in prison, he had 
the opportunity of addressinff many 
letters to his friends, particularly to his 
wife, which are printed in the Acts and 
Mon., and in the letters of the Martyrs. 
Amonpf a vast number of others, the 
following occurs addressed to his wife, 
wherein allusion is made to a shirt, 
which seems to have been prepared for 
Ids execution. There is no aate to it. 
It is addressed *' To his wife and other 
of his friends." 

** Grace and comfort in Christ. Amen. 



Dear wife, be merry in the mercies of 
our Christ, and ye also, my dear friends: 
pray for us, every body. We be shortly 
to be dispatched hence to our good 
Christ. Amen. Amen. Wife, I would 
you sent me my shirt,* which you know 
whereunto it is consecrated. Let it be 
sewed down on both the sides, and not 
open. O, my heavenly Father, look 
upon me in the face of thy Christ; oc 
else I shall not be able to abide thv 
countenance, such is my filthiness. Ue 
will do so, and therefore I will not hi 
afraid what sin, death, hell, and damnii- 
tion can do against me . Oh wife, always 
remember the Lord. God bless you! 
Yea, he will bless thee, good wife, and 
thy poor boy also ; only cleave thou unto 
him, and he will give thee all thinet. 
Pray, pray, pray." (Fox*6 Martyrs, liL 
1 18 ; Letters of the Martyrs, 206.f Tyn- 
dale, writing to Frith, then in the Tower, 
says, (Works, 453 ; Fox, ii. 307,^ "Fear 
not threatening, therefore, neither be 
overcome with sweet words ; with which 
twain the hypocrites shall assail you; 
neither let the persuasions of worldly'^ 
wisdom bear l^e in your heart; no, 
though they be your friends that counsel 
you. Let jBilney be a warning to yoa. 
Let not their visure beguile your eyes. 
Let not your body faint. He that en- 
dureth to the end shall be saved. If the 
pain be above your strength, remember, 
WhcUsoever ye shall ask in my namt, I 
will give it you. And pray to your 
Father in that name, and he will ease 
your pain or shorten it. The Lord of 
peace, of hope, and of faith, be with you. 
Amen." And again : " Two have suf- 
fered at Antwerp, &c. See, you are not 
alone : be cheerful, and remember that, 
among the hardhearted in England, there 
is a number reserved for grace ; for whose 
sake, if need be, you must be ready to 
suffer." He then gives some account 
of the printing of Jbye's Bible, and ends, 
" Sir, your wife is w^ell content with the 
will of God, and would not for her sake 
have the glory of God hindered. William 
Tyndale." 
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04. Constitutions of Glarendon. 


m 






Bichard, 1171. 


71. T. Beeket mnrdered. 
78. Conquest of Ireland. 
76. Greathead born. 


80. 




Lneias m. 
1181. 


Baldwin, 1184. 






f ^ 


Urban m. 
1186. 






.*■ , 




Gregory Vin. 

1187. 
Glemem IIL 

1187. 




■- 


09. 


Richard L 


Celeatia IIL 
1191. 

InnoeeDtm. 
1198. 


Reginald Fitz 

Jocelin, 1191. 

Hubert Waller, 

1193. 


89. The third cmsade. 


199. 


John. 


I 












1800. Mariner's compass used- 










8. Fourth crusade. 










4. The inquisition established. 








Stephen Lang- 








■■•* 


ton, 1807. 


8. London incorporated by charter. 


no. 








10. One of the Albigenses burnt in 
London. 
Crusade against them in France. 
16. Magna Charta. 


no. 


Heniym. 


Honorias IIL 
ItlO. 


« 




ts^ 










■* 


" 






81. The first mendicants establish- 


■« 


^TY•.■ 


Gregory DC. 
1M7. 


R. Welhershed, 
1889. 


ed in Oxford. 
88. A deacon burnt for apostasy. 

* 


230. 






Edmand, 1834. 


36. Greathead, bishop of Lincoln. 


240. 




Celestin IV. 

It4l. 
InocNsent IV. 

1843. 


Boniface, 1846. 


49. Univcrsitv coUege, Oxford, 
founded. 


S60. 




Alexander IV. 
1364. 


'V 


69. Matthew Paris ob. 


800. 
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tS61. 


T 


UriMUiiy.ttei. 




1866. Knighto and bniigc 


1S70. 




1806. 




moned lo parliai 


- . 


Or^iyX^ 


■ 




ItTS. 


Edimfdl 


1871. 


Eob.Kilwad>7, 
1878. 








IniiooeBtT. 








1870. 










Adrian V. 76. 






■ 




John XXI. 76. 










Nicholas QL 










1877. 


J.Peckhun, 
1878. 


79. Itatnte of Mortmain. 


ino. 




Martin lY. 1881. 




88. Final reduction ofVi 
84. Roger Bacon ob. 




• r 


Honoiims lY. 

1886. 
Niciolas IV. 

1888. 






1S90. 








AboQt this Ume 8u 
came an uni^en 






CelestinT. 


Rob. Winchcl- 


short period. 






1894. 


sey, 1894. 






■ 


B<niiftce,yHL 










1884.^ 






1801. 








1801. The barons asser 
pendence of Eng 
letter to the pope. 






Benediet XL^ 








1808. 










Olement T. 










1806. 






1807. 


Edwanl DL 


I 


• 


8. The seat of the p< 
ferred to Avignon. 


1810. 














JobnXXIL 
1816. 


Walter RaynoM, 
1818. 


18. The order of KnighU 
dissolved* 


18S0. 










1887. 


BdwardUL 




Simon Mepham, 
1388. 




1880. 






Joseph Stratford, 




^ 




Benediet XII. 


1383. 




r 




1884. 






IHO. 


y 


Clement VL 
1848. 




43. The Honses of Lordi 

mons distinct. 
46. Battle of Cressy. 
48. Some Flagellants lan< 








Th. Bradwar- 
dine, 1349. 
Simon Islip, 


land, but made no 








1349. 




_^_ 


• 
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Ml 



160. 



160. 



nro. 



m. 



m. 



RicliardIL 



»90. 



M. 



HeirylV. 



118. 



its. 



HearyV. 



Henry VL 



loBoeeat VL 136S. 



Uibta y. IMS. 



GrtgoiyZL 1870. 



1878. 



UrimoVL 



1880. 

Boniflice 

DL 



1404. 

iMiocent 

VIL 

1406, 



Clement 
VIL 



1804. 

Benedict 

XIU. 



PiMU 

1400. 
Alexan- 
der V. 

1410. 

John 

xxin. 



Martin V. 1417. 



IT 



An M Uho f Bot 



Simon Lanf- 

ham, 1866. 

Will Wittktej, 

1868. 



Simon Sodbnry, 
1876. 



Will. Courtney, 
1881. 



Thomas Amn- 
del, 1806. 



Hen. Chichely, 
141A 



i^k 



1858. Slamte of Pnemnnire. 
The Plowman's Complaint 

was published about this 

period. 
56. Battle of Poictiers. 



69. TameHane, the Mogul con- 
queror. 

71. The parliament petition 
that secular employments 
may not be held bj 
churchmen. 

76. Edward the Black Prinee 
dies.. 

77. Wiclif answers before 
Courtney in St. Paul's. 

78. Grand schism of the west. 



81. Wat the Tiler's insntrae- 
tion; S. Sudbury mur- 
dered. 

88. Csnnon first used by the 
English in delenee of 
Calais. 

84. Wiclif oh. 

87. Winchester school founded. 

88. Commission against the 
Lollards. 



05. The petition of the Lollaids 
is presented 'to parlia- 
ment. 



1400. Statme against the Lol- 
lards. 

I. William Sawtrey, priest, 
burnt for heresy. 



7. Bank established at GenoO^ 
9. Council of Pisa, which dl^ 

poses Gregory. 
10. Badby burnt 



14. CouncU of Coimanca. 

15. John Hues bunt 
Battle of Ajnaaonrt. 

16. Jerome of rragueimint. 

17. Paper made from lags., 

18. Lord Cobham hanged and 

bunt 






J^r. 







EngFind* 


Fdp<*» 


OkDttrbnrr. 






1428. 








1438. Joan of Art niica ifae 




L 




EufieniUft IV, 
143K 


■ 


ofOrle&ns. 
31. ComiciUfBwil- 




[ ^ 


t • 


-- 


36. C^ry 0h4e- 


1 




?«UiIV-#rV. 








t4W. 


' 


■ " 




1440. 






John $»&rdt 


46, Pnntfftg esl&blished by Gi 

ber^t at SlnabufK* 
41, Bton school foandetL 








rf kCho1a» V, 
1447, 


1443. 


44. Fecock, bishop of St Am{ 




H60. 








50. Fecock, bishop of Chiehe* 
52» The wars of L&nculcr 






i 


' 


Joseph K«mp, 






' 


l4fiS. 


York, 










^ 


53i Conscantinoplc taken bj 






I 






Tarks. 






fc 




Ead of the English goTcra 










Gliomas Bou- 


in France, 




14AA 




CallUtusIIL 

1456. 
FiQS IL t4&8. 


chier, 14«4. 


5a. Pecock deposed. 

5SL Engraving on copper ioTt 




146L 


Bdiranim 


F^IL1464. 








U70, 












H7L 


HMiry VI. 
restored. 


fiurtua IV. 
1471. 








^4«.. 


Edward IV* 










restored. 






73> A press establUbed in Ea^ 


* 


I 








probably tn Westminsu 


> 


1-180. 








bey. 


* ■ 


US3. 


Edw&rd V. 


' 




es* Lniber bonw 


% \ 


^ 
^ 


Richanl m. 


looocent Vnt 


- 






148G. 


Henry VII, 


1484. 




85, BaitiB of Boswonh. 


**^ 








Jdi& Moi^Of 


BO, Cape of Good Hope disco 


♦» 


* 






149B, 




V 


1490. 








ftl, Bnd of the empire ofthe 


• ^ 


i ^ 








in 8pain. 


* 11 




Alexttnder VL 




M, Discovery of HispanioU 


4 1 * 




149^ 




Columbns. 


EEjh ' 








94. Alg«braimrodacodJnio£ 


^^^BtiW* 






.^ 


98, Mam land of America 


, 






yered, and & new paut 




■ 1- 






Luiia. 


WPi^o. 




T 






jk-^H^^ 




Henrr Draiit 


^ 


^■■^^^^■Ifp 




tfiOK 




di^rv^' 


Pias OL 1508. 


William Wor- 






JnUus m 1603. 


ban>, 1503. 








1505, Colet, deap of Sl Paul' 


^BpO». HflttirVm, 








' w^ 






11. Council ofSLJobnLatar 




t^xuia. 




IS, BauleofFlodden Fidd. 


li*3 






14. Hanne mt^rdered In priao 
17* Lnther preaches agaiiut 




^ 


gences. 
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EiHiDr 



rop««. 



AttliMaboiii of 



RiDArlublfl XtvbUh 



19* 



AdrUaVL 
Giement VIL 



1519. Fint vo7&g« rotiiid the world 

SI. Henry VnL declarrd D«fend«r 
of ilie Faitlii* 



34. Sir«d«ti ftnd DcDmark embrEce 
the reformed faiih. 



SS. 



8tf An- 



Pftul OL 1534. 



Thomas Cran- 
m«r, 1533. 



W 



33. 
33. 



34, 



3fi, 



64«w 



P, Hamilton humt at 

drew'a* 
39. Trial of ibe divorce ; WolMy's 

falL 
Di«t of 6ptre$; tbe Dame of 

Protestants first givca. 
30. Thn title of Saprcme Head of 

the Church acknowledged by 

thecterf^; diet ofAu^sbTirgt 

nbd league of 8m&iealde. 
31* Th« bt^hopis directed lo pre^ 

pare a new translation of the 

Bible. 
Mamage with Anne Boleyo. 
The divorce pronounced* 
Elizabeth bora. 
The marriage of Henty and 

Catharine confirmed at Borne. 
39. Blr T. More and Bishop PtKher 

execaied> 
Viittation ^f the iqonasteries. 
Order of Jesuits founded. 
fjtieea Catharine dies. 
Queen Anne Boleyn executed. 
Henry marries Jane Seymonr. 
Articles published by the kinf, 
Pilgrim&V*' of g:race. 
37. The Institution published. 
Edward bom. 
Jane dies. 
33^ Lambert btmit 

Henry ejtcommnnicated. ^ 
New bishoprics erected hQr act 

of parliament. 
Act of the Six A nicies passes. 
Cardinal Beaton, archbi&hop of 

Sl Andrew's. 
iO. Henry m&rries Anna of O^ta^ 
Divorced. j^ 

Cromwell beheaoed. 
BameSt Jkc*, burnt^ 
Henry marrie^i Caih; 
Catharine Howard ~ 
Birth of Mary, ai 

Jamea V. of Scot! 
Erodition publ 
Henry ma roes 
War with Pra* 

vT^ctS^^<'rTre.,irit. 



39, 



41. 

4a. 



43. 



* 
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sss:i. 


PopM. 


▲KhUitoptor 




1646. 








1646. Peace with France. 












1647. 


Edward VL/ 
Jaa.M. 






47. The earl of Snrrey executed. 
Homilies printed. 

48. New communion. 
Cranmer's Catechism. 
The Interim published. 

49. Joan Bocher burnt. 


1660. 




JoUns m. 1660. 




60. Foreign churches established 

under A Lasco. 

61. Commission for reforming the 

ecclesiastical laws. 
69. The Protector executed. 
Treaty of Passau. 


1663. 


Mmiy.JalyO. 






68. Catechism published; (Ponet's.) 
The acts of Edward VI. re- 










pealed. 
64. Wyat executed. 

Disputations at Oxford. 
Marriage of the queen. 


1666. 




MareeHns n. 
Paul IV. 1665. 


Cardinal Pole, 
1666. 


66. Feast of Reconciliation of the 
nation. 
Peace of Augsburg. 
Latimer and Ridley burnt 

66. Cranmer suffers at Oxford. 
Bonner's Hon^ilies published. 

67. War with France. 


1668. 


Elizabeth, 






68. Calais taken. 


■ 


Nov. 17. 






Mary queen of Scots married to 

the dauphin. 
Revision of the Liturgy. 






Pius IV. 1660! 


M. Parker, 1669. 


59. Disputation at Westminster. 


1660. 








60. Peace with France and Scot- 

land. 
Reformation established in 
Scotland. 

61. St. Paul's, London, burnt 

62. Assistance sent to the French 

Protestants. 
68. End of the Council of Trent 
Convocation, the Thirty-nine 

Articles passed. 
Plague in England. 


















64. Second Book of Homilies dis- 










tributed. 










Calvin dies. 


1666. 




Pins y. 1666. 




66. Sampson deprived of the dean- 
ery of Christ Church. 
66. Thirty-seven London ministers 
suspended for the dresses. 
The church of Scotland writes 


•: ^*^ 
















to the church of England in 










favour of toleration. 


*4 








67. Schism of the Lwdon divines. 


. 


*- 






Persecutions under the dnke of 
^Iva in the Netherlands. 
68. Mary queen of Scots eaten 
England. 


wm 


• 






69. The northern rebellion. 




' 


m 




70. Regent Murray murdered. 
Felton affiles the bull lo te 


■'^ 


1 




door of the biahop of Loiidoa. 
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KlMiOf 



OtBUfftary. 



SMMrinbto IvMls. 



n. 



Gregory XHL 
167S. 



7ft. 



Edm. Orindaly 
167ft. 



80. 



79, 



80. 



81. 



John Whitgift, 
lft88. 



•86. 



Sixtns v. 1686. 



106. 



Urban Vn. 
Gregory XIV. 

1690. 
Innocent IX. 

1691. 

Clement VIIL 
169*. 



1671. The ecclesiastical 
sion very active. 

75. Presbytery established at 
Wandsworth. 

Massacre of 8l BartholomeWf 
74. Prophesyings suppressed in the 
diocese of Norwich. 

76. Two Dutch anabaptists bamt. 

76. Antwerp taken by the Spa- 
niards. 

Grindal writes to the queen. 

77. Prophesyings put down. 
Grindal sequestered. 
Drake sets off from Plymouth. 
Socinus, Faustns, publishes his 

opinions in Poland about this 

time. 
Hamont burnt in Norwich for 

impiety. 
Rebellion in Ireland. 
Carapian and Persons come to 

England. 
Drake returns. 
The parliament petitions the 

queen for reformation in the 

church. 
Declaration of the independence 

of Holland. 
82. Reformation in the calendar by 

the pope. 
Grindal restored. 
88. Chopping and Thacker 

cuted. 
84. First English settlements 

North America. 
The prince of Orange shot. 
Association formed to preserve 

the life of Elizabeth. 
86. Elizabeth protectress of the Ne- 
therlands. 

86. Leicester commands in Holland. 
Trial of Mary queen of Scots. 

87. Mary queen of Scots executed. 

88. Elizabeth excommunicated. 
The Armada sails from the 

Tagus. 
F. Ket burnt for a heretic 

89. Marriage of James with Anne 

of Denmark. 



91. Trinity colL, Dublin, founded. 
Cartwright before die eeclesi- 
astical commission. 



93. Barrow, Ac, executed. 
Plague in Londo^ . 

94. CaMinal Allen ^4iet in 
96. Lambeth Articles. 

98. Edict of Nantes. 
Tyron0*s rebellion. 



eze- 



m 



7F 
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"n: 



AtcMMm^oT 



laoo. 



1608. 



1606. 



. Jin&68 !■ 
March U. 



Leo XL 1606. 
Paul V. 1606. 



Richard Ban- 
croft 1604. 



1610. 



George Abbot, 
April 9, 1610. 



1616. 



16SM. 



16S6. 



Charles I. 
March S7. 



Gregory XV« 
16S1. 



VrtmnTIIL 
16S8 



16S0. 



William Land, 
1688. 



1600. The pope grants a pardoB to 
the rebels in Ireland as in the 
ease of a cmsade. 
Bast India Company esta- 
blished. 
1. Essex ezecnted. 

Spaniards land in Ireland. 

3. Submission of Tyrone. 
Coronation of James and Anne. 

4. Conference at Hampton Court 

5. Conrocation assemble. 
Powder Plot 

6. Garnet executed. 

Brief against the oath of alle- 
giance. 

7. Brief, confinnatoiy of the last 
9. College at Chelsea fonnded. 

Arminius dies. 
10. Moon expelled from Spain. 

Henrr lY. stabbed by Ba- 
ll. Tiruislation of the Bible pub- 
lished. 
Legate burnt in Smithfield, and 
Wightman at Lichfield. 

12. Charter House founded. 
Prince Henry dies. 

13. Wadham college founded. 
Elizabeth married to the eleelor 

palatiiM. - 

14. Logarithms invented. 

15. Beginning of the thirty years* 

war. 
King's declaration for llber^ on 

the Lord's day. 
Synod of Dort begiaa. 
19. Queen Anne dies. 
Synod of Dort ends. 
Discovery of the circulatioa of 
the blood. 
SO. BatUe of Prague. 

23. Proclamation for releasiag po- 
pish recusants. 
King's letter about pftaehiag. 

23. Charles and Buckingham go to 
Spain. 

26. Letter to the clergy in fkTimr of 

loans. 

27. Abbot sospendo^ 

28. Petition of rights yrtaentad. 
Murder of the dnkeof Bnaking^ 

ham. 

29. Charles's instructions to Ae 

bishops. Jt 

30. Land, chancellor of Oxford. 
33. Charles crovmed at Edinbaigfa. 

Book of Sports published. 
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16. 



10. 



4ft. 



49. 
M. 

168. 



CharlesL 
ezeeiiced. 



letor, 
16. 



Cromwell, 

OMesIL 

Mtored. 



luMiteBtX. 

1641. 



Outtltarf. 



AkzAiderYIL 
1666. 



B66. 



WilL JnzUm, 
1666. 



^F 



OUbert BlieUk»» 
1666. 



1666. The Thirty-nine Artidet m- 
eeived by the church Of Ire- 
land. 
Juxton, lord-treaniTer. 

86. Whts for ship-moner issaed. 

87. Tamnlt in Edinburgh about the 
Liturgy. 

88. General assembly atOlugow. 
86.. Peace with Scotland. *• 

40. The parliament meet April 8, 
dissolved May 6. 

The Long Parliament meet 
NViv.8. 

41. Lord Strafford executed. 
Protestation of the bishops. 

42. Bishops deprived of their rotes. 
Aug. 85. The king^s standard 

raised. 

48. Assembly of dirines aeet 
The covenant taken by the 

Houses. 

44. Surrender of York. 

45. Laud beheaded. . 
IKractory introduced 

46. The king snrrenderi. 

47. The king seized by JoycsL 
4a Cromwell defeats the Scotch at 

Preston^^ 
CoafciiiiCQ in the Isle of 
Wight 

49. Cromwell goes to Ireland. 

50. Charles II. lands in Scotland. 

51. Charles II. crowned at Scone. 
Baule of WoK^ster, Septem- 
ber 8. 

58. Cromwell dissolves the parlia- 
meuL 

54. Triers appointed. 

55. Archbishop Usher dies. 

67. Inauguration of Oraa^lL 



to Trial and ezeeukkMi of the re- 
gicides. 

61. Savoy conference. 

68. Episcopacy restored in Scot- 
Nonconformist ministers eject- 
ed. 

68. Lord Bristol exhibits articles 
against Lord Clarendon. 

64. The duke of York takes a fleet 

of Dutch merchantmen. 

65. Plague in London. 
Parliament meets at Oxford. 

66. The fire of London. 

The covenanters beatan by 
DalzieL 



. %, 



m 
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^ 



fflTO. 



167ft. 



1680. 

1686. 
1689. 
1690. 



KtaM'or 



lamet n. 
Feb. 6. 

William and 
Maiy. 



Clement CE. 
1667. 



dementi 
1670. 



Innocent XL 
1676. 



Alexander YIIL 
1689. 



Innocent }QL 
1691. 



WiD. Smeroft, 
1677. 



John TiHotson^ 
1691. 



1667. Tbe Dalch enter the Med- 
way. 
Banishment of Lord Clares 
don. 

68. Bridgman*s attempt at a eom- 
prehenaion. 

70. Tlie dnchcas of PortsmooA 
caiM orer with the docheis 
ofOrieans. 

71. Dochess of Toiic dies. 

79. Tlie exchequer shnt. 

The De Witts pot to death in 
Holland. 

79. Test act passes. 

James marries the princess of 



78. Oates*8 plot 

79. Archbishop Sharp mmdered. 
DangerfieldTs plot 
Habeas Corpus passed. 

80. Lord Stafford executed. . yt; 

88. Rye-house plot. 
Lord Russell beheaded. - 
The charter of the city of lia- 

don made yoid. 

86. Revocation of the edict of 

Nantes. 

89. Episcopacy aholisked in Scoi* 
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INDEX. 



The Uargt flgmm rtftr to lib* Sketiontf tki mnaU JIgmrtit \ ', *, {rc to Notn. 



., writes to James against tolerating 
Catholics, 531; suspended, why, 565. 
c hanged, 210 ; many surrender their 
iries, 212. 

1, Wiclifs opinion of, IIS; doctrines 
harch of England and Rome on this 
langer thereof; Erudition nearest to 
(79 ; of the sick, 407, * ; question of, 
ptoQ Court, 604. 

ailing, before men wish to- reform 
II ; political, in the church of Rome, 
oral, ditlQ, 105 ; in the church, com- 
of,465. 

parliament Mortmain, promisors, 
lire, 104; statute against heretics, 
statute dt /utntieo eomburendOf 121 ; 
subjecting all robbers to the civil 
inveighed against by » preacher, 
:ainst the pope ; of succession, 160 ; 
:e9sioD, Henry VIII. against the 
uthority,204 ; of the six articles, 21 7; 
1, 307 ; suppression of monasteries 
erection of new bishoprics, 218; to 
I the king's proclamations for and 
the reformers, gave great power to 
iTIJL, 223; dissolution of monaste- 
^eral, 241 ; marriage of the clergy, 
) ; many severe laws repealed, 307 ; 
of uniformity ; about holydajrs and 
329 ; for dividing the see of Dur- 
\l ; marriage of Henry and Catha- 
tfirmed ; the acts relating to religion 
ard VL repealed ; act of attainder 
Lady J. Grey, 365 ; acts against the 
repealed; against heresy renewed, 
ipremacy gives authority for the 
ommission Court, (see Suprtmacyt) 
sths and first-fruits restored to the 
the power of exchanging property 

I the crown and vacant bishoprics, 
t of uniformity, 405, 416 ; passed, 
vere act about refusing the oath of 
icy, 412: requiring subscription to 
XIX Articles; age of priests and 

for ordination ; church leases ; let- 
es»435; incorporating the universi- 
acting the poor laws, 436 ; against 
Catholics ; about bulls and fugitives 

sea, 437; for the security of the 
person, directed against Mary queen 

I I against seminarists and Jesuits, 
nahj for not frequenting the parish 
'y pOMth recusants c<mflned to their 
6601 abode, 462 ; transfers of church 
[ to the crown made illegal ; saveri- 
uast Roman Calbolies leaawed, 613 ; 



against Roman Catholics required to altend 
the sacrament, and take the oath of alle- 
giance ; disabilities, 516 ; suffragan bishops, 
662, f ; leases of colleges and hospitals dur- 
ing the usurpation, confirmed, 708 ; corp<^ 
ration, 712 ; test act, 720 ; select vestrr act, 
712 ; first conventicle act, 713 ; second, ib.; 
five-mile act, 714; exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from both Houses, 720 ; ezclnsioB 
of Roman Catholics carried by Lord ShaAs- 
bury, 721 ; habeas corpus, 721 ; toleration 
act, 806. 

Adda, F. d', the pope's nuncio, consecrated in 
8l James's, 764. 

Addresses made to James delude him, 758. 

Admonition to parliament, 433, >, 446. 

Adrian comes to England; famous for his 
learning, 8. 

Advertisements set forth, 432. 

Adultery made capital, 620. 

Age of priests and deacons, 436. 

Alban, St^ death of, 3. 

Albes, 743, \ 9. 

Alcoin's idea of purgatory, 16. 

Aldrich withdraws from the commission, 
1689, 806. 

Alesse argues against the five sacraments, 906. 

Alexander, Peter, in England, 314. 

Alfred educates England ; he translates man^ 
books into Saxon ; his general learning; es- 
tablishes a school for his son ; sends an 
embassy to the Syrian churches, 11 ; 'ff/b* 
lishes the ten commandments, 18, • ; went 
to Rome with his father, 20 ; translated the 
psalms, 633. • = 

Alien priories dissolved, 1414, 249, *. 

Alienation of church property by exchanges 
during a vacancy of the bishopric, 404. 

Allegiance, oath of, Roman Catholics fbrbid- 
den to lake it ; many took it at fiirst ; Black- 
well took it, and was punished for so doing, 
616. 

Allen, Cardinal, provides for the succession 
of priests, 438 ; much ^ blame about the 
Armada, 457. • 

Allestree,pictureof,616{ employed about the 
continuation of episcopacy, -6^3, K 

Alphonsus preaches against persecution, 866. 

Altars changed into communion tables, 828. 

Alvie, master of the Temple, dies, 464. 

American Prayer Book, 808, *. 

Anabaptists burnt, 316, 619; demand toler»- 

* tion, 664. 

Andrews, Bishop, composes the aerriee Ibr 
the eonsceration of churches, 669, 750. 

St. Andrew's, eattle of, taken, 494. 

888 
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Anglo-Saxon church, the, not Pirotestant, 9 ; 
progress of error in, 26 ; ioadeqaate views 
of &e atonement, and prepared for errors, 
S4. 

Annates, 103. See Ftrtt-fruUs. 

Anselm, 53; appeals to Rome illegally, and 
confirmed by the legate, 54; recalled by 
Henry I^ 55. 

Antinomians, 619. 

Apocrypha, lessons from the, objected to, 507, 
671, 672, 807. 

Apostates, a form of prayer for reconciling 
them, 808. 

Appeal to the pope by Wilfrid, 8. 

jfyptUo ad Citaarfm, by Montague, 559, >. 

Appointments, ecclesiastical, importance of, 
133 ; disputed between the crown, the pope, 
and the lower clergy, 133; origin of this 
dilute; nature of it, 133—135. 

Architecture, promoted by monasteries, 245. 

Argyle, victory over, 754; offended at the ad- 
vancement of the archbishop of St An- 
drew's, 566. 

Arians, 4, «, «. 

Ariminum, cooncil of, 4. 

Aries, council of, ibid. 

Armachanus, or Fitzralph, 108, \ 

Armada, 457. 

Annies, the royalist and republican, 579 ; per- 
sons who composed them, 580. 

Arminianism prevails among the higher cler- 
gy, 657. 

Army, payment of officers in the, 480, "; 
friendly to independency, 593 ; danger from, 
at the Restoration ; their fine condition, 654. 
James II. relies on the, 766. 

Arthington, prophet of judgment, 461. 

Articles, Thirty-nine, 48 1 , Ac. See the Table 
of Ck)ntents. Forty-two prepared; not a 
compromise of opinions, 325; published 
1553; history of their composition, uncer- 
tain, 481 ; not sanctioned by convocation, 
and subscribed by few of the clergy, 484 ; 
Thirty-eight, published 1663, 412 ; prepared 
hf Parker ; altered, printed, a bill concern- 
ing subscribing them stopped in the lords 
by Elizabeth, 1566, but allowed to pass in 
1571, 485. Thirty-nine reviewed in 1571, 
485 ; published by Jewel, 487 ; controverted 
clause in the twentieth article ; testimonies 
concerning it, 486 ; theory of the author, 
487 ; Parker did not mean to authorize it ; 
Laud not to blame concerning it, 488; ob- 
jections raised to the reading it, 663; sources 
from whence they are taken, 483 ; subscrip- 
tion to, required by law, 435 ; .to such as 
pertain to faith, 454 1 at present, dates from 
the canons of 1604, 488; objected to at 
Hampton Court, 505, 506 ; declaration pre- 
fixed to, 557; altered by the assembly of 
divines, 589. 

Articles of 1536; abstract of, 205, 206,271; 
act of the six, 217; repealed, 307; three, 
in the thirty-sixth canon ; imposed by Whit^ 
gift, 450; ex officio mero, 451 ; the five, of 
the synod of Dort* 520. See Perth, 565, *. 

Jtrtiadi pro cUro, in tynodo Land, 1584, 451. 

Ascham, hns life saved by Gaidiner,-36e« 
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Ashley rejects the anthority of the : 

at Frankfort, 387, K 
Aske, a leader of the northern rebellion, J tJL 
Askew, A., burnt; her supposed i 

with the court; Wrioth«sly tortures t 

■elf,38». 
Assembly of divines at Wcstminsu 

members who composed it, 58 (i ; 

ordaining vested in th^m, 689; 

590 ; incur a prsemunire, 59? ; 

a sort of church gorernment, 609 j 
Association formed to revenge 

Elizabeth, 489; fonncd atnon^ 

612. 
AsjriniB, use of, S48. 
Athanasian oreed, 807, *. 
Athens not refonned l^ the plague, \ 
Atonement, inadequate view5 ^f, in i 

Saxon church, S8; held by Wicli^ 
Attainder, acts oif, -2 19. Crom v ell , j 
Augmentations, court of, 30^, ^. 
Augmentation of livings, 703, ^^ 
Augaburg Confession, 232 ; sotd« 

Thir^-nine Articles taken froin, \% 
Augustin, St., comes to Ei^land, G;| 

shop of England; his proceedings^ 1 
Auricular confession amon^ the Sa jo 
Babington's conspiracy, 456. 
Bacon's plan for a seminary lor dipknacj, 

249 ; intolerant, 445. 
Bainham burnt, 170; his confenaea 

Latimer, Appendix F. 
Bale, J., trial of lH>rd Cobham, 19C 
Balmiranoch, Lord, condemned to dl 
Banchor, monastery of, 5. 
Bancroft at the Hampton Court i 

504; ill conduct of, 506, 507, 611 {Ui^ 

count of the conference at HamplM4~ 

511, ^ 
Baptism by laymen discussed^ 424^*; 

(See Infant.) Cross in, questions, WHk 

Croi$. 
Baptismal service objected to, 424, 8TI« I 
Barebone parliament, 608, '. 
Barlow, bishop of Chichester, 

Parker» 409. 
Barlow, dean of Chester, his aceoiut «Ci 

conference at Hampton Court, 611k 
Barnes, martyrdom .of, 221. 
Baro preaches against the Lambeth I 

464. 

Barret denies absolute predestinatioa, 4Ml 
Barrow executed, 461. 
Bartholomew, St., hospital of, founded, W; 

massacre of, 437 ; day of, hardships of 

choosing that day, 1662, 707. 
Barton, Elizabeth, the maid of Kent, 167. 
Barwick, prolocutor, prepares a grammir, 

701. 
Bastwick punished, 562. 
Bates, one of the disputants, 1661, 673. 
Baxter, in favour of toleration, 610; his ai- 

nistry at Kidderminster, 611 ; his discipline 

associations, 612; author's opinion eee- 

ceming it, 813 ; he draws np an aBsver to 

the bishops, 662; ur^es his friends tofsoa, 

863 ; draws up a violent paper to die kia^ 

ib.; objects to toleration lo ^ers, 664; it 
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tennines to rapport the ebmch, but refases 

a bishopric, 666; draws ap a new form of 

prayer, 668 ; petition for peace, riolence of, 

§70; answer to the reply of the bishops, 

tidence of, 673; dispatation, bis obstinacy 

la the, 674 ; Lord Clarendon offended with 

^ Uan, and with reason; bis good qualities 

J wnd Anlrs, 675 ; the cause of the failure of 

[ te Baroy conference. 676; his idea of a 

i faiiab, 677; sent to jail, 711, 731; con- 

I aolted about a comprehension, 715 ; sends 

i aome terms for reconciling nonconformists 

^ to Lord Orrery; partially fond of the church; 

^ |iT« ap a chapel, 717. 

^Bnl unfriendly to the bishops, 461. 

lB>iaiiiH, Cardinal, his want of prudence, 493 ; 

; gad death, 4M. 

Jkeket, Thomas, is persecuted, and flies, 57 ; 
r neeired by the courts of France and Rome ; 
i tery violent; reconciled, 58; murdered; 
L Biraeles at his tomb ; character, 59. 
■Mstnot a believer in transubstantiation, 16; 

• ^.his division of the Commandments, 18, • ; 
' hia iranMation of the Bible, 533. 

Btrkeley, Colonel, instructed with the care of 

James lU 776. 
Bertram, 16, ■»; 313.*. 
Bible translated by Wiclif, 112; proclamation 
for priming the, 218; another in favour of 
the, and an attempt to suppress it; the ex- 
amination of the, referred to the universi- 
.. 1iaa,m; in the hands of the people, 229; 
K '.'Becessary to be repressed in order that the 
l\.' elefp^ might refute heretics. 317 ; prevented 
f to Elisabeth in a pageant, 402; translations 
' o( 531; see Table; dates of orders about 
; rtatting it up in churches. Table, before, 
' 681; there has been hut one translation 
corrected, 532; A nsrIn-Sazon, several trans- 
.> lations; English, Rolle*s or Hampole's; 
Wiclif *s'; no previous one, 533, >, p. 19.^: 
TyndaleN iranslaiion of the New Tesia 
neni, 584 ; price of a Bible, 534. • ; Cover 
/dale's, Matthew's 535; Cranmer's, or the 
I Great Bible ; Tavemer's, 536 ; Geneva 

• translation, divided into verses, 537; Par- 
iKr's, or the Bishops', 638; Rhemes and 
Doaay, 539; authorized version, 540. 

lid ales, 558. 

Bidding prayer, 305, '. 

Biddle tried for being a Socinian, 621. 

Bilney burnt, 170. 

Bilaon, Bishop of Winchester, at the confer- 
ence at HampU)n Court, .504. 

Birchet murders Hawkins, 446. 

Bishoprics divided, 8; first elective; their 
wealth made them fall into other hands, 
133; appointed by the crown, 135; new, 
erected, 218; void in 1554,360; power of 
exchanging property with the crown during ' 
a vacancy, 404 ; used, 427; filled up, 1559, 
409 ; offered the nonconformist divines, 666. 1 

Bishops, British, 3; at the early councils, 4; | 
power of their courts curtailed, 166; inhi-' 
bited from visiting; their authority restored , 
bjr a commission from the king, 201 ; source 
of their authority, 201, '; king's letter to,i 
209 ; Book, 213 ; remain at their posts, and ■ 



prepare ibr persecntion, 354; offer a sum 
of money to Elizabeth in exchange for the 
power ot the crown to transfer their pro- 
perty during vacancies, 404, ^; ejected by 
the oath of supremacy; treated kindly, 407; 
consecrated; difficulty about it, 1559, 409; 
determined not to leave the church on ac- 
count of the dresses, 418; their wealth and 
power disliked, 425 ; disliked by some of the 
court, 451 ; plan for curtailing their pomp, 
452 ; haled by the people, 459 ; distinctive 
offices of, 460, ' ; difficulties against which 
they had to strive; many of them unfit men, 
471 ; the Bible so called, 538; attacks on 
their votes in the lords; protestation; sent 
to the Tower ; deprived of their vot^s, 578 1 
their succession endangered during the 
usurpation, 623 ; nine remaining at the 
Restoration, 656 ; answer to the noncon- 
formists, 662; their lands restored at the 
Resloration, 703; in partifnu, 76.%*; the 
seven come forward nobly, 768 ; sent to the 
Tower, 769; tried, 770; James asks their 
advice; they give it. 773,'; they refuse to 
sign any expression of dislike tu the prince 
of Orange, 774. 

Blackwell took the oath of allegiance, 518. 

Blasphemy, laws a^ainM, 620, 621. 

Bocher, Joan, burnt. 1549. 315. 

Boethius translated hy Alfred, 11. 

Boleyn, Anne, executed ; divorced, 203. 

Bonner, bishop, injunctions of, 223; sent to 
prison, 306; deprived, 318; takes posses- 
sion of his see. 353; Homilies; and Profit- 
able and Necessary Doctrine, 369, '; de- 
grades Cranmcr, 370; commission granted 
to him for discovering heretics, 373 ; glutted 
with murder. 374 ; dies in prison, 407. 

Books, sent to Au:]:iisiin,7, '; which promoted 
the Reformation, 171; Bishops' and King's, 
213 ; to be kept by the bishops, of the names 
of those who had been reconciled to Rome, 
365; of Sports, disliked by the clergy, 619; 
second, 559. 

Booth, 8ir Geoncp, his rising had brought 
forward a new set of royalists, 665. 

Bourn, chaplain to Bonner, preaches at Paul'e 
Cross, and is nearly killed, 353. 

Bowin? "at" the name of Jesus, 661, 748, ^ 

Bradford, tract on predestination, 267, *. 

Bramhall. his plan for re-onlaining, 710. 

Breeches Bible, 537, •• 

Bribes paid to Rome for aiding suitors; 
annates deemed so, 103; sivcn to the eccle- 
siastical commissioners, and to Cromwell, 
211, '; xiven by Philip to secure his mar- 
riage with Mar}', 866. 

Bridewell established, 1553, 332. 

Bridgman, Lord Keener, attempts to frame a 
bill for the relief or the nonconformists, 715. 

Britha assists the introduction of Christianity 
into Ensrland, 6. 

Browne returns to the church, 466. 

Brownrigge, bishop of Exeter, made chanter, 
616. 

Brunswick, Henry VIIL sends ambaasadors- 
there, 232. 

Bncer, professor at Cambridge, 314; adraea 
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Hooper to comply, 911 \ oooivlled on die 
Common Prayer, Ac^ 899, 745 ; hit bones 

burnt at Cambridge, 878. 

Bull of Pius V^ 437. 

Ball, Oeoiig^e, enters in orders, and perfbnns 
his ministry dnring the asorpation, 61A. 

Bullinger's Decads quoted, 480. 

Burgrat, agent from the Protestants to Henry 
Vni., 338. 

Barleigh, Lord, his account of the state of the 
church, 1563, 431 ; dislikes articles tx^Uio 

■ mera, 461 ; his testimony in favour of the 
Roman Catholics, 467 ; blames churchmen ; 
his opinion of cathedrals, 471. 

Burnet reviewed the Collects, 807, >, p. 304. 

Burning of heretics ; the gentry thanked for 
Attending ; the people adverse to, 867. 

Burnt, the number or those vlio were, 874. 

Burton punished, 668. 

Byfield burnt, 170. 

Calais lost, 374. 

Calamy refuses a bishopric, 666 ; sent to jail, 
711." 

Calderwood's account of (he conference at 
Hampton Court, 611. 

Calvin consulted on a plan of Protestant union, 
by Cranmer, 324 ; the doctrines of the church 
of England not derived from him, 840* 

Cambridge, disputations on tran substantiation, 
316 ; Bucer's and Fagius' bones burnt there, 
373; disputes about conformity, 433; dis- 
pute there on predestination, 463; suffer- 
ings of, 699 ; the vice-chancellor ejected by 
James 11^ 763. 

Campbell betrays Hamilton, and dies, 493. 

Campegio sent to England; bums the bull, 
and postpones the decision, 169. 

Campian comes to England and is executed, 
438. 

Canon and civil law, 166, \ 

Canons of the church of Rome useless for re- 
forming it; dispensed with, 107; of 1671 
never passed legally, 434; of 1604, 613, 
sent down to Scotland, 667 ; of 1640, 670; 
character of, 671, 816; abrogated, 766 ; re- 
viewed, 1661, 701. 

Canons, or Canonici, origin of, 33. 

Canterbury Hall, Wiclif expelled from, 109. 

Canterbury, service performed there before 
Clmrles IT., 663. 

Cardinal's college, plan of, 167, ', p. 44 ; many 
sent there became reformers, 167, *, p. 46. 

Carew, Sir Peter, engaged in Wyat's plot, 
369. 

Carryl, James, agent at Rome, 764. 

Cartwright's dispute with WhitgiA; expelled 
from his readership and fellowship; his 
ideas about ordination, 433; confined for 
refusing the oath ex officio mtro, 468; be- 
comes more moderate ; his character, 466. 

Cartwright, bishop of Chester, gets up an ad- 
dress in favour of the declaration, 768. 

Castlemain, Lord, sent to Rome, 763, 764. 

Catechising, the presbyterians publish direc- 
tions about, 614. 
'Catechism, Cranmer's, 310; Ponet*s author- 
ized, 331 ; stigmatized by convocation, 367 ; 
Noel's, 413; church, probable history of, 



881,8; objected to,M7; part on dw 81811- 
mentf added, 74T, ■. 

Catesby and Peray powdeiwplot, 614. 

Catiiedral ehnrdies, surleign's opinion 0(471 

Cavefanns teaches Hebrew at Cambridge* 811 

Cecil, Sir WUliam« the Thirty«-nine Artielei 
Mbmitted to Un, 481^ 

Celibacy of the «lergy ; the Conneil of Kid 
endeavoors to impoie it; custom of iie 
Greek choreh ; eKrly eataUislied in Epg^ 
land; generally evaded, IS; evila arising 
from it; arising from dependence on Boncb , 
38; inaiiied on in vain, 85; WieUTa opi- 
nions oC 118 ; evils of, 106, 818 ; proeJama- 
tion about the, 316; effects of; Xawney'i 
answer to the duke of Norfolk, 880, ' ; it 
directed the exertions of churchmen to their 
own society, 347; in the Erudition, 880. 
See MMTfiage, 

Ceremoniee and traditions, 381 ; pressed by 
Laud, 660 ; objected to, 661, 663, 671, 678. 

Censures, ecclesiastical, attended with tesspiH 
ral penalties, 436, and '. 

Chaderion, at Hampton Court, 604, 608L 

Chanting proposed to be left ois; 1868^807. 

Chantries and chapels granted to Heniy VIHv 
836; to Edward VL. 1647, 807. 

Chapels and chantries granted to the king, 
836. 

Chapters founded by Henry, 848, *; lands d, 
restored in 1660, 708. 

Charles L,661 ; imprudence about the Seoteli 
Liturgy, dec, 666 ; want of energy to eon- 
mand, 681; fault in betraying l^rdStraA 
ford, 683; causes of his death ; escape from 
the army, 694; his firmness about episco- 
pacy, he understood the argument well; 
disputes with Henderson and at Newport; 
his query, which was never answered, 595; 
his character, 596 ; summary of his reigo, 
816. 

Charles 11^ 603 ; goes to Scotland, and Ukes 
the covenant ; his invasion of England, 607; 
restoration of, 650; civil to the presbfteri- 
ans ; will not allow the ceremonies to be 
dispensed with, 653; difficulties attending 
the Restoration, 654 ; declaration at Breda, 
660; promises to moderate t>etween the 
parties, 663; and to publish a declaration; 
abstract of, 666 ; observations on, 666 ; let- 
ter for augmenting small livings, 70E3, <; 
disposed to fhvour the nonconformists, bat 
not bound to more than he did ; his declip 
rations, 709; declaration for toleration, 715; 
liberty of conscience, 734; cared nothing 
about religion, 736 ; policy of his reign, 726; 
always sought ease ; fond of money ; cha- 
racter ; the pensioner of France, 733 ; im- 
morality of the reign, 733. 

Charta, Magna, the pope adverse to it, 63. 

Charter-house, dispute about, James IL, 761 

Cheke, his comfort in Edward, 334; the 
XXXIX Articles submitted to him, 481 

Chelsea college at, 617. 

Cheyney comes forward alone to dispute is 
convocation, 367. 

Children dying before the commission of «>• 
671, ». 
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€nM>ir9 in danger of being dettrojed to pay 
die clergy, 453. 

Cliorepiscopi, or bishops mral, 585. 

Christianity, how &r destroyed by errors in 
the church, 25. 

Christ Church, Wolsey's plan of, 157, <; the 
treatment of the parliamentary commiiiion- 
ers, 600. 

Christ's Hospital founded by Edward VI^SSS. 

Church, British, 1 ; union with the, attempted 
by Augustin, 7; wealth of, in the Saxon 
times, 12; of England dates flrom the di- 
vorce, 201 ; esubiishment, ralae of, 259 ; 
pover^ of, 330 ; the causes, 480 ; Erastian- 
ism of, 836 ; origin of her documents, 342 ; 
alterations in, made by churchmen, 838; 
property, principles of, 430, '; state of, 1603, 
471 ; ales, 558 ; was not the point attacked 
by the houses, 571 ; the attacks on, aimed 
at destroying its civil power, 573, 576; 
goyemment, how carried on during the 
usurpation, 609 ; government, a mixture of 
discipline and government, 677; blamed 
for its conduct about James, 781 ; esta- 
blished at the Revolution, summary of its 
history, 811. 

Churching, the, of women objected to, 424. 

Churchmen, their high stations in the suite in- 
fluenced the church, 551, 566 ; in the privy- 
council, 554. 

Civil and canon law, 166, '. 

Clarendon, Constitutions of, 57, ■. 

Clarendon, Lord, account of the morals in 
England, 615, *; meeting at his house on 
the king*s declaration, 664 ; ufTended with 
Baxter, 675 ; his arrangement about taxing 
the clergy, 701 ; his conduct about the pres- 
bvterians and revolutionists, 730 ; his fate, 
781. 

Classes at Warwick and Northampton, 456. 

Clemens Roman us, quotation from, 2, >, p. 1. 

Clement VII., his conduct about the divorce 
of Henry and Catharine, 159, 1G3. 

Clergy, most of them married in the time of 
the Danes, 23; how to be fairly regarded in 
the early history, 51; English, ejected by 
William 1-52; a balance between the 
crown and aristocracy, and beneficial to 
the lower orders, 53 ; claim exemption from 
civil jurisdiction, 57; the claim unjust, 102; 
taxed by the pope, 103, 61 ; further papal 
exactions from them refused, 64 ; increased 
power of, to be tried by a jury; taxes im- 
posed on ; bull to prevent this ineffectual, 
66; tax themselves; the oppression of the 
crown induces them to fly to R(*me and to 
defend themselves, 69; degraded state of, 
pride and ignorance of, 105; why power is 
to be given them, 131 ; wealth of, inveighed 
against by the reformers, 134 ; hold offices 
of state, 136; imprudence of, 153; vices of, 
154; ignorance of, 157; comply with the 
wishes of Henry VIII.; why, 163; the par- 
liament object to the power of, 164; hated, 
causes, 170; irritate Henry, 201 ; revenues 
of, lessened at the Reformation by the loss 
of fees and personal tithes, 250 ; marriage 
oh 812; secular, bound by no oath about 
43 



eelibaof, 829 ; degrading employments of, 
890; many fly beyond sea, 354; married, 
ejected tirom benefices very u d justly, 860 ; 
ready to take advantage of the changes, to 
avoid their oaths, 861 ; Roman Catholics 
ejected, 1550; they generally comply, 407; 
defective state of, 1559,410; profits of, in 
towns, 430; state of, in Elizabeth's reign, 
43 L ; injured by promoting forced loans, 
553 ; enjoined to read the Book of Sports, 
559 ; crimes usually objected to them, 572 ; 
left out of the commission of the peace, 
573 ; faithful to the crown, 574 ; sufferings 
of; charges brought against them; ejected 
for not taking the covenant; provision 
made for them of a fifth of their preferment, 
598; Cromwell's severity towards, 609; 
how they lived during the usurpation ; in- 
strumental in the Restoration, 616; when 
first taxed with the laity, 701 ; difficulty of 
their situation in 1688, 768; men of con- 
tracted notions, 730, see Ditsenten; blamed 
for flattering James about passive obedi- 
ence, 761 ; blamed for taking the oath un- 
der Will, and Mary, 801; spiritual authority 
of the, 804; their institution divine, modi- 
fied by law, 817. See London Clergy ^ Celi- 
batyt MarriitRe, 

Clerk ales, 558. 

Clerk, the, of the crown, withdraws a bill, 715. 

Clevps, Anne of, married to Henry, 219; di- 
vorced from him, and resides in England, 
221. 

Cloveshoo, council of, 9. 

Cdbham, Lord, had joined Henry IV.; in the 
reign of Henry V.; he diffuses Wiclif's 
doctrines; Henry V. tries to convince him 
of his error, 123; brought to trial; his ex- 
amination resembles that of Thorpe; his 
answers agree with those of Wiclif ; sent to 
the Tower ; escapes ; denies a false recan- 
tation; hung in St. Giles' fields, 124; sup- 
posed connection with a disturbance there, 
125. 

Coin debased by Henry VIIL. 249, '. 

Colet, reads lectures in St. Paul's; accused 
of heresy, 157. 

Collects, intended to be changed, 807, K 

Colle/^e at Chelsea, 517. 

Colleges, alarm about, in consequence of the 
chantries being given to the king, 807; 
headships of, appointed by the crown, 762, ^ 

Commandment, fourth; observation in the 
Erudition, 274. 

Commandments, ten. Saxon, 18; division of, 
IS, i>; 331, •'■; by Bonner, 369, >. 

Commission granted to the bishops, 1535, 201 ; 
granted to Bonner, 373; High Court of, 
origin of, 403; established, 406 ; ejects the 
Roman Catholic clergy, 407; described, 
428; in the time of Charles I., 555, 578, 
575; established in Scotland, 1610, 565; ad 
meliui inquirendum to ascertain the value of 
church property stopped by the church 
party, 45 L ; for a reformation in the chorchv 
1680, legality of it questioned, 806. 

Commissioners appointed to firame oftclfttiia* 
tical lawa, 482. 
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CommissioiW granted to bishops contrary to 
all sound opinions or chnrch anthority, 339 ; 
of coneealment, 428. 

Committee of religioo, 678. 

Common Prayer examined, 1550,322 ; altered, 
1551,32^; disputes abont at Frankfort, 367 ; 
the services examined, 1558, 402; objected 
to by the puritans, 423; reviewed, 1661, 
701 ; history of, (see the Contents of the 
following chapter,) 741 ; Scotch, 748, ♦. 

Commons, House o^ restrained by Elizabeth, 
435; interfere about the XXXIX Articles 
being subscribed, 485; unconstitutional 
Tote of, against the prosecution of noncon- 
formists, 715; see Parliament. 

Communion in both kinds, 307. 

Communion service,! 548, 308, 309; examined, 
742; at funerals, 407, '; table railed in, 
569, 671. 

Comprehension, attempts at, 715; attempted 
by Sancroft, 771: 

Compton, Bishop of London, called before the 
ecclesiastical commiision, 757; adverse to 
Tillotson, 809. 

ppncealment, (see Ctrntmistioni of^) 428. 

Concessions promised by the bishops, but 
never made, 672 ; which might safely have 
been made, 676, '. 

Conciliation of the church of England towards 
Boman Catholics, 407, K 

Conference, see ffampton Courts Savoy, 

Confession { difference between the church of 
Rome and England with regard to it, 21 ; 
Wiclif's opinion of, 118; auricular, evils 
of, 230; auricular, evils of, among Roman 
Catholics; neglected by Protestants, 309, 
414; and absolution of the sick, 407, ^; to 
a priest, duty of, discussed, 514 ; direction 
about, 1518, 742, 743, 2; of faith of the 
church of Scotland, 496. 

Confirmation not confined to bishops, 118; 
firudition, 280 ; discussed, 504, 506 ; Savoy 
conference, 671, 672. 

Conformity, duty of, 321. 

Conge d el'ire, what, 307, ", 

Congregation, the, formed, 494. 

Congregational churches; independents, 614. 

Connection of church and state, evils of, 818; 
advantages of, 819. 

Consecration of churches, 569, 701, 750 ; form 
of, 808. 

Consecration of bishops, legality of, question- 
ed, 409, »; difficulty about, 623. 

Constanline, 3, 4, «. 

Constantius Chlorus, 3. 

Constitution of the church of England, 817. 

Consnbstantiation, stated, 314 ; article on, 341 ; 
an article against, left out of the Thirty- 
nine, 1562, 485, *, 

Conventicle acts, 713. 

Convention parliament which recalled Charles, 
prudence of their measures, 663. 

Conversion of Sussex and the Heptarchy, 8. 

Convocation, 206; reject the summons of 

Henry VIII. to Mantua, 208; denominates 

the Common Prayer an abominable book ; 

. disputes there, 357; petition th'at church 

property may not be restored, 364; 1559, 



anti-reformersy 406 ; 1671, 434 ; petitioB ia 
favour orGrindal, 447; 1584, 461 ; regola- 
tion about ministers, 466 ; records o^ bamt 
in St. Paul's, li66i, 486 ; 1661, acts of; con- 
stitution of, how extinguished, 701 ; 1689, 
809. 

Cope, 743, », 9. 

Coppinger, the prophet of mercy, 461. 

Cornish executed, 765, *• 

Coronation (Richard O.) service, 17, »>. 

Corporal presence in the sacrament, S14. See 
Jet of Siz Jrticlet, 217. 

Corporate bodies, their lands unproductive, 
252. 

Corporation act, 712. 

Corrodies lost at the dissolution of mooaste- 
ries. 253, '. 

Cosins, plan for deciding the controversj, 
1661, 673; engaged on a form of consecra- 
tion for churches, 750. 

Covenant, solemn league, 668, ^; brought into 
England, 680; ministers ejected for not 
taking it, 598; Cambridge, 599; Oxford, 
reasons against, 600 ; oath about the, 702, 
705. 

Coverdale comes before the council, 354; con- 
secrates Parker, 409; his Bible; he wu 
not well suited to the task, 535. 

Council of Cloveshoo, 9; of Aries, Nice, 
Sardica, Ariminum, 4 ; of Nice, second, re- 
jected in England, 18; of Mantua, 208. 

Courts ecclesiastical and civil, separated by 
William I., 52, '. 

Oox, bishop of Ely, friendly to severe mea- 
sures, 422. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, his suggestion of con- 
sulting the universities, 162, •' ; made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; his objection to the 
oaths to the pope, 164; declares the divorce, 
165; his object in the dissolution of monas* 
teries, 202; divorces Anne Doleyn, 203; 
argues against Lambert, 215; never a Lq- 
theran with regard to the real preseoce, 
215, ^ ; screened with regard to the celibser 
of the clergy, 316 ; sends his wife into Ger- 
many, 218; argues against the Act of Six 
Articles, 317; little aflTectcd by it, 218; 
speaks in fhrwir of Thomas Cromwell, 2II| 
plot against him ; his forgiving temper, SS4; 
in danger, delivered by Henry's kindiaess; 
ill conduct of the council towards him, tS6; 
retiring, while one of Edward VL's council, 
301 ; anxious to destroy images, 302; nfes 
civil authority to promote the Reformation, 
304; urges Edward VL to sign the warrant 
for burning Joan Doclier, 315 ; answers the 
demands Of the rebels ia Devonshire, 317; 
tries to*persaade Hooper to comply, 3S1; 
befriends learned ibreigners; plaa of a 




ideas, 837 ; wise in the way of reformat 
840 ; draws op a protest which is publiiked, 
364; comprehended in the attainder of btf 
Jane Grey, 366; disputes at Ozfofd,III: 
thinks ill of Gardinai^.a68 ; degraded ai^ 
burnt; hia charactwf^Wia aereral lecaHi' 



tions, 370; see Appendix P. directed to' 

I fhime the Thiny-nine Anicles ; he proba- 1 

bly did so, 482; the soarces fnun which he i 

^ drew them, 483 ; his Bible, or the Great 

Bible, 536. , 

Creed, Loni*s Prayer, and Gospel, explained i 
to the people. 23. ■ 

Crew suspends his clergy about the declare-' 
lion, 768. I 

Crisom left out, 745, », 3 ; used. 743, ^ 3. ,' 

Cromwell, Thomas, Lord Vicegerent, 201 ; , 
proclamaiion in favour of reform, 307; fall 
of; condemued by an act of attainder, 219; 
his character, 220; received bribes, 211, '-'. 

Cromwell. Oliver, continued in his command, 
together with his seat; his talents, .580; op- 
presses (Cambridge, 699; chancellor of Ox- 
ford, 600; his progress to command, 602; 
governor of England after the battle of Wor- 
cester; his proceedings in taking posses- 
sion of this power, 603; his manner of 
governing; the protector of Protestants, 
604 ; character of, by Baxter, 605 ; severity 
against the Church of England, 609 ; tolera- 
tion of Roman Catholics and Jews, 610; he 
winked at the royalist clergy, 616. 

Cross in baptism objected to, 424 ; Hampton 
Court, 508; objected to, 661 ; alterations in 
the Liturgy, 1689, 807. 

Crown, power of. in Hcoiland and England at 
the Refoimalion. 493. 

Crucifix retained in the chapel of Elizabeth, 
408, '; used at coronation ol C'harles I., 669. 

.Cup, denied to the laity in the twelfth century, 
17, '»; given to them, 307. Sec Communion, 

Danes attack monasteries, 10, 23; incorpo- 
rated with the English, 12 ; restore monas- 
teries, 243. 

Dangerfield, his plot, 722 ; condemned, 755, >. 

Davenant, reprimanded for preaching on pre- 
destination, 557 ; allowed the ordination of 
foreign Protestant churches, 710, *. 

Deacons, age of, when ordained, 416 ; in the 
Presbyterian church, 591, 

Dead, see Prayer for the, 305. 

Decalogue, Saxon, 18, ^ ; introduced into the 
communion service, 746, >, 8. 
^.jPecimation of the royalists, 605ii 

Declaration prefixed to the Thirtsr-nine Arti- 
cles, 557; of Cromwell against the clergy 
•f the Church of England, 605, 609 ; of 
Charles II., at Breda, 660 ; promised by 
Charles 11., 663 ; abstract of, 665 ; of 
Charles II., for toleration, 715 ; of liberty of 
conscience, 758 ; republished ; to be read in 
churches, 767. 

Defender of the Faith, Henry declared, 157. 

Delaune, re-ordittation of, 710. 

Depravity of the religious orders, 130, 202. 

Dering, Sir E., bill for destroying bishops, 573. 

Desiderata in the Litnrgy, 808. 

Deuce, deriyatioft of the word, 7, >. 

Deronshire, risings in, 1649, 317. 

Diocess, division of, a civil enactment, 804^ 

Dfploniaey, plan for n school for, 240. 

IHrectory, 590. 

Dirige of the King*! Primer, contains prayers 
for the dead, 74L 

DiscipliBA MtabliBb«ft at Fraiikfoi1» 867, ' ; 
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objected to by the puritans, 4S3, 425 ; over 
the laity, desired by many relbrmers ; prin- 
ciples of it; not to be desired, 426; esta- 
blished by Baxter, 612; over the laity, 657; 
real subject of dispute at the Restoration, 
671; question of, 677; and government, 
their difierence, 677 ; church over the laity, 
678 ; prevented by the connection between 
church and state, 818. 

Discussions, ecclesiastical; the method of 
carrying them on, 700. 

Dispensations, promote perjury, 56 ; profitable 
to Rome, 107; granted by Clement V. to 
Archbishop Reynolds, 107, *, 

Dispensing power, 768. 

Disputation in convocation, on transubstantia- 
tion, 357; inutility of, 358; held at Oxford, 
Cranmer, Ac, 361 ; in Westminster Abbey, 
405 ; at the Savoy conference, 673 ; inutility 
of, 674 ; carried on before some of the court, 
451. 

Dispute between the crown and church, 68,69. 

Dissenters, petition about them; James IL 
tries to balance them against the high 
church, 754; sufierings of, 760; the good 
conduct of, at the Revolution, 771 ; Tittle 
friendly feeling towards them, 1689, 800. 

Dissolution of monasteries, see Montuteries. 

Divorce of Catharine, 158 ; decisions concern- 
ing, 162, 163 ; texts of scripture which bear 
on the, 165, '; of Anna Boleyn, ground of, 
203, '. 

Doctrine, a Profitable and Xecesaary^onner's, 
369, '. See Erudition. 

Dort, synod of, 620. 

Douay Bible, 539. 

Dress of the clergy, 422, ', p. 132; 743, », 9; 
746, \ 9. 

Dresses, ecclesiastical, disputed, 321, 414; 
Bucer wishes them changed, 322 ; of 1649, 
enjoined by the act of uniformity, 416; 
opinions about, 418. 

Dubritius and Illutus establish schools, S» 

Dudley, Guilford, married to Lady Jane 
Grey, 333. 

Dunbar, battle of, 602. 

Dunstan, 12; imposes a penance on Edgar, 
21 ; ejects the married clergy, 23. 

Durham, see of, divided, 331 ; university there, 
251, ». 

Easter, Roman method of keeping, adopted by 
Oswi, 7; derivation of the woi3, 7, '. 

Eccleiiiastical courts separated from the civil 
by William I., 62; error in their compoii- 
tion, 307. 

Ecclesiastical discipline of episcopacy and 
presbytery, 593. See PrttbyUrian Chvtnmmt. 

Ecclesiastical commission, court of; esta- 
blished by James IL, 766. 8m Commi$noH, 

Edinburgh, tumult about the Liturgy, 668. 

Education, how best promoted, 261, 268. 

Edward IIL inquires what preferments are in 
the hands of foreigners, 110. 

Edward VL comes to the throne, 1647, 801 ; 
unwilling to sign the warrant for burning 
Joan Bocher, 316; always adverse to allows 
ing the use of the mass to Mary, 887, 884 ; 
bis ehariuble foundations, 888; leavas tliir 
oxowa to La4j Jaaa Oieyy 888| Ua poww 
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of doing so, 851 ; under bim England be- 
came Protestanl, 811. 
Ejection of the Roman Catholic clergy, 407 ; 

of the nonconformist clergy, 704. 
Election of ministers, 426. 
Elentherius, bishop of Rome, King Lncins 

sends messengers to him, 3. 
Elfric's homily against transubstantiation, 16; 

translated the Scriptnres, 533. 
Elizabeth confined for Wyat's rebellion, 859 ; 
sayed by Philip, 363; ascends the throne, 
401; pmdence of her conduct; sends to 
Philip and Rome; Paul rejects her claim to 
the throne; her personal conduct conciliat- 
ing, 402; crowned; entertains scruples with 
regard to the name of Supreme Head of the 
church, 403; looks to her own interests, 
404; her injunctions, 406; temporizing 
spirit of, 408; retains a crucifix in her 
chapel, 408, ^ ; presses conformity by writing 
to Parker, 416 ; very peremptory about 
conformity, 420 ; pillaged the church, 427, 
420 ; unjust and unwise in her proceedings 
as to church property ; her conduct com- 
pared to that of Henry VIII. and Edward 
Vl. ; very selfish; her reasons for taking 
church property, 429; wishes the bishops 
to act on her supremacy, 484 ; her skill in 
repressing the growing power of the com- 
mons, 486; excommunicated by Pius V., 
437 ; to blame for not marr^'ing, 439 ; per- 
secutions under, compared with those during 
the reign of Mary, 444 ; injustice during her 
reign, 445 ; the real author of severe mea- 
sures, 446; silence of Grindal, 447; her 
conduct towards him impolitic and severe, 

, 448 ; tried to suppress sermons, 449 ; pre- 
vents innovations in religion, 456; firmness 
of, 465 ; dislikes the Lambeth Articles, 464, ^ ; 
moderated in her severity to the puritans 
by age, 465 ; character of, 467 ; her treat- 
ment of Roman Catholics and puritans; 
disliked sermons ; disliked married clergy- 
men, 468, < ; religious; a great monarch, 469; 
her death, 470; stops a bill concerning sub- 
scription to the Articles, 1566; allows it to 
pass, 1571; her wisdom in so doing, 485; 
her prepossessions about the doctrines of 
the churchy 487, ' ; how she restrained the 
growing desire of freedom, 526; fostered 
animosities in Scotland, 564 ; summary of 
her reign, 818. 

Eluanus and Medwinus sent to Rome, 8. 

Engagement imposed ; called the covenant of 
the independents, 606. 

England, early converted to Christianity, 2. 

Episcopacy, early established in England, 1 ; 

Wiclif 's opinion of, not a distinct order, 1 17 ; 

objected to, 425; presenred by Cranmer, 

840; argument in favour of, 460; in Seot- 

' land, 664 ; disliked as an engine of state, 

671 ; disputes on, at Newcas^B and New- 

' poll, 506 ; on episcopal government, 596, \ 

p. 284; Archbishop Usher's plan of, 686, 

•68 ; bow fkr objected to, 661 ; saved at the 

Eevolotion bv the conduct of tfew bishops, 

"*•' ?74; now exuting fai Seotkmd, 86(k -^ • 

SplMO|)aUant, obj^ of the, at the Restorar- 
tioB,668. 



Epistle and gospel allowed iBlSngliib,401 
Erasmus's pafptphrase to be set up in chmehei, 

305, and >. 
Erastianism of the church of England, 386; 

introduced by the Refonnatioii, 414» 
Erastians ; Thomas Erastus, 688. 
Errors, progress of, in the church of England; 
and introduced by degrees from Some, 84; 
in the church, how far they destroy Chris- 
tianity, and the hopes of salvation ; ill ten- 
dency of, 25. 
Erudition ; King's Book, 233 ; doctrines of it 
examined, 271, dec.; points wherein it is 
nearer to the church of England, than the 
Institution, 272, * ; wherein the Institatioa 
is the nearest, 283. Little progress had 
really been made in the doctrines, 888; com- 
pared with the Thirty-nine Articles, Appw 
B, 271, Ac. 

Essex, the earl of, his objects in the war, 680. 

Establishment, plan of an ecclesiastical, sent 
to England, 7; monastic, useful at first, 28; 
use of,as a political engine,l32; valneol^858i 

Ethelbert, receives Augnstin, 6. 

Eihelwulph's grant to the church, 10; goei 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, 20. 

Eusebius, quotation from, 2, ^ p. 1. 

Ex officio, in Officio. 

Exclusion of the Roman Catholics, no wul 
of toleration, 725. 

Excommunication, an evil means of coeftioa 
for discipline, 504 ; rarely exercised by Bax- 
ter, 612. 

Executions during the reign of Henry VOL 
very numerous, 227. 

Exequies and masses, 287. 

Exeter, the Jesuit's day still kept there, 817,* 

Exiles for religion, on their return disliked the 
power exercised by the bishops, 475. 

Exorcisms; examined, 322; of the devil froB 
the child, 743, <, 3. 

Extempore prayer, use of, demanded, 671,671 

Extreme unction, see Unction, 

Fagius placed at Cambridge, 314 ; his bona 
burnt there, 378. 

Fairfax, general, 680. 

Family of love, 619. 

Family prayer drawn up by authority, 806. 

Fanaticism, cause of, 617. 

Farmer, James II. orders the fellows of Mag- 
dalen to elect him president, 761. 

Fasting in Lent, 329 ; neglected among Pnh 
tesunts, 414. 

Fell, Samuel, dean of Christ Church, opposei 
the parliamentary commisaionerB; llia«i^ 
fuses to leave the deaaery, 800. 

Fell, Dolben, and Allestree, picture U, 111 

Fellows of colleges restored, 656w 

Felton affixes the hnU to the gates of ihi 
bishop of London, 487. 

Festivals, Christian, accommodAted to hssMi ' 
feasts, 7. ^Jj" 

Fifth-monarchy men, 610. 

FiAhs granted to the ejected otergj, 688L 

Fines, estates let on, 808, \ 

Fin of London, 7881 

First-fruits, or annatesrl08; eomdoii « 

18i;histoi7d;801,<,p.04. "^ 
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Fish, Simon, writes the Supplication of the 

Beggars, 171. 
Fish to be eaten on the fast days, 1649, 812. 
Fisher sent to the Tower, 167 ; death and cha- 
racter, 169. 
Fitxralph opposes the errors of Rome; called 

Armachanus, 108, \ 
Five points of Perth, 665, *. See Dort too. 
Five-mile aet, passed at Oxford, 714. 
Fletcher, bishop of London, draws up the 

Lambeth Articles, 463, ' ; marries, 468, '. 
Forei}irn churches established under John a 

Lasco, 334 ; quit England, 354. 
Foreij^n divines, opinion of, concerning the 

dresses, 419. 
Foreign reformed churches, the convocation 

will acknowledege no connection with, 809. 
Foreigners, holding preferments in England, 

103 ; learned, aided the Reformation, 314 ; 

received by Cranroer, 324. 
Forest burnt, 493. 

Formularies of Faith, Henry VIII., 271, '. 
Fornication severely punished, 620. 
Fox, Bishop, introduces Wolsey to Henry 

VIII., 155. 
Fox, G., founder of th« Quakers, 618. 
Francis, A., James XL orders a degree of a. m. 

at Cambridge to be granted him, 762. 
Franciscans executed, 201. 
Frankfort, troubles at, 367. 
Freewill. 275. 
Friars, Wiclif an enemy to, 109; visit Wiclif 

in his illness, 112. 
Frith, John, burnt, 170. (See also Appendix 
* F.) assisted Tyndale in his translation, 634. 
Fry expelled from the House for being a Soci- 

nian, 621. 
Fugitives, many English, 354. 
Fundamentals in re li?ion, question about,610. 
Oag, a, for the new Gospel, 552, >. 
Oallican Liturgy, 5. 
Galloway, his account of the Ha-npton Court 

conference, 511. 
Gardiner, Stephen, objects to the commissions 

granted to the bishops, 201 ; new line of 

policy adopted by, 214; write.^ in favour of 

imajres, 302; imprisoned, 306, 310; de- 

6 rived of his bishopric, 320; minister to 
[ary; his plans, 353; prevents Pole from 
coming to England, 356 ; no friend to miU\ 
measures, and p(*rsonnlly hostile to the vic- 
tims of perseciiiion: his book republished, 
365; disappointed at the effects of persecu- 
tion, 366; death; character; he saves the 
lives of Smith and Ascham, 338. 

Oamett. powder plot, 514. 

€hiiden*s petitions to Cromwell in favour of 
the clergy, 609, '. 

Gaul, early connection with the church of 
England, I ; Christianity established in, 3. 

Qaunt, Mrs., burnt, 764. 

Cteneva, the service of, adopted by the dissent- 
ing clergnr, 1566, 432 ; translation of the 
Btble, 637. 

-Ckntry, thanked for attending the execution 
of heretics, 367. 

Gerhard and his followers punished; their 
opinions uncertain, 60. 

Germanos comes to assist the British churoh, 6. 



Germany, reformation in, its effects on Eng- 
land, 231. 

GiflGird, D., president of Magdalen college, 761. 

Giles' St. field, Lord Cobham executed in, 124; 
disturbance there, 125. 

Glasgow, general assembly at, 668. 

Glastonbury Abbey founded by Joseph of Art- 
mathea, 2; church of foreigners placed 
there, 324. 

Glouce^>ter, see of, suppressed, 330. 

Good works, idea of, among the Anglo-Saxons, 
26 ; in the Erudition, 275. 

Grammar prepared by convocation, 1661, 701. 

Grey, Lady Jane, declared heir to the crown 
by Edward VL, 333, 361; executed; her 
character, 350. 

Greathead opposes the power of Rome ; es* 
teems the pope antichrist, 66, and '. 

Greek church, custom of, with regard to the 
marriage of the clergy, 22. 

Greek literature patronised by Henry VHL, 
Wolsey. and Colet, 157. 

Greenwood executed, 461. 

Gregory I. sends Augostin into England, 6; 
sends relics to Augustin, 19. 

Grindal, his opinion on the dresses, 418; his 
treatment of Sampson, 422 ; cautious in sol 
adopting the canons of 1571,484; offends 
Elizabeth by giving directions about pro- 
phesy ings ; his letter to Elizabeth ; confined 
to his palace, and silenced, 447 ; his cha- 
racter, 448; remonstrates with Elizabeth 
on her arbitrary conduct as to ecclesiastical 
matters, 468. 

Grost^le, 65, «. 

Gnisnes lost, 374. 

Gunning one of the disputants, 1661, 673. 

Gunpowder used bv Wishart, 493, '. 

Hacket represents our Saviour, 461. 

Hackington, convent at, 61. 

Hale, Sir M., endeavours to convert thedeelv 
ration into an act of parliament, 666. 

Hales, Judsre, refuses to sign the deed in fa- 
vour of Lady Jane Grey, 333; imprisoned 
by Mary, 354. 

HalV^, Bishop, Hard Measure, 674; he and 
Land drew up a form of prayer for recon- 
cilins apostates, 808. 

Hall, G.. preacher in London, 616. 

Hamilton, Patric, burnt, 493. 

Hamilton rescinds all the acts about the Li- 
turgy, 5r.8. 

Hamnole's, or Rolle's translation, 633. 

Hampton Court conference, never intended 
for a free discussion; held for the sake of 
informing the king as to the stale of the 
question, 503; the parties who composed 
it; C(tnfirmaiion ; absohition; private Imp- 
tism by laics ; excommunication as a means 
of coercion objected to, 604; objections of 
Reynolds; final perseverance, 606 ; confir- 
mation, never performed by a priest with- 
out a bishop ; objection to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, 506; catechism; Sabbath; trans- 
lation of the Bible ; seditious and popish 
books ; lessons from the Apocrypha, 607 
cross in baptism; questions proposed; Mir> 
pitce; marriage service; churching of 
women; prophesyings,508; James plcaati 
2r2 
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th^ episcopalians ; their flattery ; his opi- 
Bioft of the puritans ; his real superiority, 
609; Barlow's account of the conference, 
610 ; Galloway's account ; the cause of the 
apparent diflierence, 61 1. 

Harding, 170. > 

Hartford, L., see Scmerut. 

Headships of colleges appointed by the crown, 
762. 

Heath sent to prison, 819 ; treated kindly by 
Elizabeth, 407. 

Heber, Bishop, idea with regard to re^rdina- 
tion, 710, '. 

Helyetic confession not the source of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, 483, 

Henderson, his dispute with Charles I. on 
episcopacy, 696. 

Henry I. recalls Anselm ; the dispute between 
them compromised, 66; sells his prefer- 
ment, 67. 

Henry II. accepts the grant of Ireland from 
the pope, 67; violent about Becket, 68; 
submits, 6.9. 

Henry IV. grants power to the church, 121 ; 
joined by Lord Cobham, 123. 

Henry V. tries to convince Lord Cobham, 123. 

Henry VIHL supports the civil power, 162. 
Wolse/s influence over, 164; spoilt by 
Wolsey; his book against Luther, 166; 
patronises literature, 167; protests against 
iiis marriage with Catharine; fears the 
curse of djring childless; scruples not in- 
fused ligr Longland ; entertained before his 
love forilnne Boleyn, 158; supremacy of, 
163; hardly less arbitrary than that of 
Rome, 172 ; refuses to appear at Rome by 
proxy, 166^ -irritated by the clergy, 201; 
his object in the dissolution of monasteries ; 
gains liltle by it, 202; reconciled to Mary, 
803; marries Jane Seymour, 204; sum- 
moned to appear at Mantua; rejects the 
summons; Cardinal Pple writes against 
kun, 208; letter to the bishopa, 209; siis 
as judge on Lambert, 216 ; angry with the 
Protestants for refusing him church proper- 
ty; argues in favour of the Six Articles, 
217; his proclan^tions made law, 218; 
marries Anne of Cleyes, 219; marries Ca- 
tharine Howard, 221 ; his judicious speech 
about religion, and persecuting conduct, 
226; marries Catharine Parr, 8wH; delivers* 
Ccanmer, 226 ; character ; ungrateful, well 
served, but selfish ; naturally a fine charac- 
ter, but spoilt ; an instrument fa the hands 
of Providence, 227, 228; the opinion of the 
German divines about his marriage alien- 
ated him from them, 231 ; rapacity; always 
poor; chapters founded by; he did not begin 
the transfer of ]>roperty from one religious 
use to another, 248, ' ; plan of constructing 
harbours, 249; leavM money for masses and 
obits, 303; in his reign England ceased to 
be popish, 811. « 

Herbert s,Lord,observation on persecution, 22 1 . 

Heresy, first punished, 60 ; laws against, diir- 
ing the usurpation, 621. 

Heretics, statute against, 113, ^ dt httrtiico 
eomburendo, statute, 121. 

HerUj Sir N., his saying about dissenters, 716. 



Heptarchy, when converted, 8, < ; onion o( 16L 

Hewett, 170. 

Hichins, alias Tjmdale, 634, >. 

High Commission, see Commiuion. 

Hocus-pocus, derivation of, 7, >. 

Hodgkin, sufl*ragan of Bedford, consecrates 
Parker, 409. 

Holy days, law about, 829 ; 'objected to, 661, 
671,672. 

Holy water, 23. 

Homilies, published 1640,223; first book of, 
published 1647,306; Bonner's, 369, ■; se- 
cond book of, published; history of their 
composition, 4L2, *, 

Hooker, dispute with Travers, 464. 

Hooper, scruples about the dresses, 321 ; cones 
before the council, 364 ; burnt at Glouces- 
ter, 366. 

Home, pastor at Frankfort, 367, ^. 

Horsey, Chancellor, compromise about, 162; 
coroner's verdict against, 163. 

Hotch3ru, alias Tyndale, 634, ^ 

Hough, elected president of Magdalen, ejected 
by James 11., 761. 

Howard, Catharine, married to Henry YIIL, 
221 ; executed, 222. 

Humphrey, winked at, complies, 416. 

Bunne dies in prison ; the coroner's verdict 
of murder against the chancellor ; his bodj 
burnt, 162. 

Jacomb, one of the disputants, 1661, 673. 

Jamea, St., tradition ab(mt, 2. 

James I. succeeds quietly to the throne ; his 
answer about the church of England, 601 ^ 
an:(iou$ to learn the real state of the church, 
602 ; observations about predestination ; re- 
proves Bancroft, 606; vehement against 
presbyteries, 608i pleases iIm' episeepa- 
lians ; their flanery ; his opiaio* of the 
nonconformists ; his superiority ui the con- 
ference, 609 ; puts a slop to transfers of 
church property to the crown ; disappoints 
the papists and puritans, 613; founds t 
college at Chelsea for controversial diviniijr, 
6IT4 puts forth the Book of Sports, 519 ; 
letter about preaching; advice abont the 
sfijy of theology, dtl^*; character of; t 
weak man ; the state taior of Europe ; did 
not keep his word, 528; his opinions of 
government, 624 ; with high notions he pre- 
•erved no power, and was laoghed at; the 
rjctim of favourites ; could not bear pariia- 

. meats; disliked the presbytery for the ttme 

' • reatoo ; his clianae of language akwl Ike 
church of EnglaAd; his treatment of BMBaa 
Catholics, 626; possessed of liitJe r«a) reli- 
gion; all offices undir him sold, .'>27; cruelly 
to heretics, 518; tiis observatums on the 

''■ Geneva Bible. 637 : his management about 
the bishops in Scotland, 664; bribes ibe 
presbyterians.666; summary of his reig^^ll 

James II., as duUe of York, excepted fiom the 
bill against Roman Catholics, 720; cared 
not for religion, 723 ; the pensioner of 
France, 732 ; accession, 761 ; his educa- 
tion ; his conversion political, 762; pro- 
mises to support the church of England, 
75f; levies diuie% without ^parliament; re- 
venue settled on liim; cruelty -of, 764; hi 
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I open in bis attacks on the constiiiition ; 
his real want of religion, 755; prohibits 
preaching on controverted points, 756 ; as- 
sumes ihe power of dispensing with the 
laws, 758 ; his conduct with regard to the 
judges, 759 ; tries to balance the dissenters 
and church. 754, 760 ; his folly about Petre 
and Lord Castlemain, 763 ; advised by the 
pope and others to use moderation, 764; 
endeavours to change the laws, by procur- 
ing a parliament favourable to his own 
views, 765; he relies on the army, 766; 
obstinate, 771 ; at last convinced of his er- 
ror, and endeavours to retrace his steps, 
772 ; asks advice of the bishops, 773 ; find- 
ing every thing lost, he attempts to fly into 
France, 775; his character, 776; birth of 
his son instrumenuil in the Revolution, 779. 

Jane, Dr., author of the Oxford decree, 729; 
withdraws firom the commission, 1689, 806 ; 
elected prolocutor, 809. 

January 30th, observance of, 653 ; service, 750. 

Idolatry of the church of Rome, 106. 

Jeflfreys rewarded by James II., 755 ; at the 
head of the ecclesiastical commission, 757. 

Jerusalem, pilgrimages of the English to, 20. 

Jesuits' day at Exeter, 317, '; their dispute 
with the seculars, 462. 

Jewel's Apology printed, 1562, 411; opinion 
on the (iresses, 418; publishes the Thirty- 
nine Articles, 485, 487. 

Jews, toleration of, under Cromwell, 610. 

Ignorance of the clergy* 105, 157. 

Hiatus and Dubritius established schools, 5. 
"Image worship, when introduced into England ; 
before Alfred's time ; observations on, 18, 
and ">. 

Images, WicI if 's opinion of, 118; Pecock's 
opinioaoC 127; erudition, 277; destroyed, 
302 ; abvMd by false devotion ; to be taken 
down, IMM; removed, 308; abuSe of, in- 
quired into, 408. 

Immorality pretttlent during the usurpation, 
615; in Charles II.'s reign, 733. 

Impropriations a great evil, 250; plan for 
transferring them to the cure, 452 ; ftoffees 
of, dissolved, 556. 

Independents, promote religious liberty | tole- 
rate all except the church of England and 
Roman Catholic*, 607 ; propagation of the 
gospel in Wales their work, 608 ; they de- 
stroyed the existence of a ministry, 0D9, 
614; the Triers, 609; strict in admining 
church members I many of them in Nor* 
ftUc and Suffolk; thefpablish a declaration 
of faith ; called congregational churches ; 
thoir government democratic, 614; church 
government of, ft88^,tendency and growth 
of, 589, 593; established in Wales, 593; 
liberty of conscience their object, 594 ; thijy 
demand toleration, 664. 

Indulgence, greater, might have been shown 
to the nonconformists 417. 

Infallibility, papal, 282; a bar to all discos- 
sion, 858, 405 ; leads to persecution, 443. 

Infant baptism, a source of diflferences, 317 ; 
argument for, 460, ', p. 169. 

Inhibition sent to the bishops, 201. 

lojanctioBS, pat forth by Bonner, 233; Ed- 



ward VI., 304 ; of Elizabeth, abont the mar- 
riage of the clergy and the supremacy, 406. 

Injustice, common during the reign of BUzsr 
beth, in judicial trials, 445. 

Innocent XL advised moderation to James IL, 
764. 

Innovation in religion stopped by Elizabeth, 
456. 

Innovators, danger of, at the Reformation, 340. 

Inquisition, steps tending towards establish- 
ing, 365, 367. 

Insecurity under Charles II., 722. 

Institution, Bishops' Book, 213. See ErMdilion^ 
271, Ac. 

Instrument of government, 603, ', p. 283. 

Interdict, England laid under an, 63. 

Intolerance generally prevalent, 445 ; a name 
for selfishness, 705. 

Introit, what, 743, *. 

Investitures, 54, \ 

John excommunicated; about to be deposed 
by Philip of France, 62 ; he submits, 63. 

Johnson, Dr., prayed for his mother when 
dead, 15. 

Johnson, publishes an address to the army, 
and is punished, 766. 

Joseph of Arimathea, founder of Glaston- 
bury, 2. 

Joye, G., alters Tyndale's translation, 534. 

Ireland granted to Henry IL by the pope, 67; 
war in ; Oliver Cromwell, 602. 

Judges, James II.'s conduct about them with 
regard to the dispensing power, 759. 

Jurisdiction, exclusive, of the clergy, injuri- 
ous, 102, 136. 

Jui divinum of presbytery, 589, 692 ; episo^ 
pacy, 695. 

Justification by faith, 275. 

Juxon, made lord treasurer, 583. 

Kent, the maid of, 167 ; Joan of, 316. 

Kidder, Bishop, ejected, and conformed, 707. 

Kidderminster, Baxter's ministry Acre, 611. 

King^ power of, while a minor, questioned, 318, 

Kings, foreign, educated in England, U| 
Saxon, visit Rome, 20 ; Book, 2t3. 

Kneeling at the eucharist objected to, 661, 671. 

Knewstubbs at Hampton Court, 504, 509. 

Knocking on the breasL 743, >, 10. 

Knolles hostile to the bishops, 451. 

Knox, conspicuous at Frankfort, 367 ; comes 
to Scotland; character, 495; proceedings, 
harshness, 496. 

Labourers, agricultural, too numerous in 
Henry VIII.'s time, 257; out of employ- 
ment, 317. 

Laity, Wiclif asserts their duty to take away 
misused property from the church, 116; 
chiefly instrumental in bad appointments in 
the church, 259. 

Lambert appeals to the king, is tried and 
burnt, 216. 

Lambeth, convent at, 61 ; Articles, never the 
doctrine of the church of England, 464, " ; de- 
sired to be inserted into the Thirtywnioe, 606. 

Langton, Stephen, appointed archbishop of 
Canterbury by the pope, 62*; adverse to 
Magna Charta, 63. ^ 

A Lasco, superintendent of foreign chorohes, 
334. 
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Latimnr resigns his see, S18; dispates at Oz- 
fprdj 861. A pp. F. 

Latin service, 23. 

Latitadinarians, 719. 

Land, question of the controverted clause in 
the Thirty-nine articles, 486, 488 ; urges the 
clergy to promote forced loans ; his ideas 
of government, 5&3; his faults injured the 
ehnrcii, 565; offended at Richardson for 
ordering a notice to be read in church, 559; 
tries to benefit the church by advancing 
churchmen to places in the state, 566, 585 ; 
' wrges the Scotch bishops to be cautious that 
their proceedings about the Liturgy might 
be legal, 567; fond of ceremonies; intro- 
duces them ; crucifix ; consecration of 

' etanrehes, 569; frames canons, 1640, 570; 
'impolicy of, in alienating moderate men, 
571 ; difficulty of drawing his character, 
582; his character, 583; absurdity of the 
charges of treason, 584 ; accused of alter- 
ing the Liturgy, 748 ; he and Hall drew op 
a form of prayer for reconciling apostates, 
808, 3 ; mistake of his administration, 815. 

Lawney's joke about the marriage of priests, 
280, «. 

Laws, ecclesiastical, reformation of, 830; dis- 
cussedi 434 ; respecting morality, 620 ; and 
justice ptrverted ; Charfes 11., 722. 

Lay fiefs a premium on war, 244. 

Lay baptism, allowed in the church o€ Eng- 
land, 424, 1; service altered to exclude, 
747, ». 

Laymen held preferments, 9i8, ^ 

L«y patrons; simony of, 430. 

liases of colleges and hospitals confirmed, 
1660, 703. 

Legates, papal» admitted by William L, 53 ; re- 
fused admittance into England by Mary, 374. 

Legate, B., burnt in Smhhfield, 518. 

Leicester, Lord, at the head of the anti-episco- 
paliauA, 451 ; sent into the Netherlands, 453. 

Lent, derivation of the word, 7, * ; fasting ob- 
jected to, 671, 672, 807. 

Letters of foreign divines about the noncon- 
ibrmlsts, 718. 

Lewis admitted not the power of Rome, 778. 

Libels against the bishops, 458. 

Liberty, civil, much mixed up with the Re- 
formation, 425; of conscience, declaration of, 
758 ; republished, to be read in churches, 767. 

Libraries destroyed at the dissolution of mo- 
nasiteries, 256. 

Licenses of preaching not to be given, 521. 

Lies published for history, 608, '. 
' Lights in churches, 23. 

Lisle, Mrs., executed, 754. 

Litany put forth in English, 224 ; not used on 
Sundays, 741, 743, ' ; 744, 745, ». 

literature, progress of, promoted the Reforma- 
tion; English literature, 157, *, p^45; pro- 
moted by monasteries, 245. 

Littleton, lord keeper, reads tiie protestation 
of the bish^s, 579. 

Liturgy, GteHican, brought into England, 5; 
new, 1548, moderation of, 809, 816; law 
about, 329; origin of, 841; Scotch, 564, 
746, < ; objected to by the nonconformists, 
661 * answer to objections, 662; answered, 



678; iBterruptions In Ae, objected to, tfl, 
672; points in, deemed sinful, 678; review 
of^ 701 ; published juiit before August S4lh, 
707; attempted alteration in, 806; points set- 
tled, 807 ; the failure of the plan, 809; altertf 
tions in, why desirable, 810. See Cotmmm 
Praifer, 

Livings, augmentation of, 609 ; bow held under 
ecclesiastical bodies, 703, '. 

Loans, forced, promoted by the clergy, 558. 

Lollards, numerous, 120; name, 120, ■; pro- 
clamation against them ; their petition. 111 ; 
inveigh against the wealth of the clergy, 181* 

London clergy, generally comply, many dis- 
sent, 416; importance attach«|d to theic 
compliance, 422; ejected; form separate 
congregations, 432 ; their address to James 
11. 758, 2, 781. 

Long parliament, 572. 

Longland, Henry's confessor, accused of in- 
fusing scruples into his mind about the 
marriage with Catharine, 158. 

Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Gospel, explained 
to the people, 23. 

Lord's Supper, kneeling at, 807. 

Love, Mr., executed, 607. 

Love, family of, 619. 

Lucius, king, 3. 

Luck, derivation of the word, 7, '. 

Lupus, a French bishop, assists the. British 
church, 5. 

Luther, Henry's book against, 167. 

Lutheran states, difficulty i^lb regard to, 214 

Lutheran doctrines of our church; of the 
Forty-two Articles ; and services, 341. 

Magdalen college, dispute about the head- 
ship, 761. 

^aid of Kent, the, 167. 

Maine executed, 488. 

Main waring fia^ and then made a bishop, 561 

Manchester, eaitof, oppresses Cambridge, 599. 

Mantua, council assembled at; Henry snoi- 
moned to appear ; the convocation and king 
reject the summons, 208. 

Margaret professorships, 169. 

Marriage of Henry and Catharine dissolve^ 
165; confirmed, 355. 

Marriage of the clergy, 811, 329, 468, *; a»> 
tacked, and the married clei^y ejected, 360; 
rules concerning, 1550, 406, *, 

Mamage made a civil contract, 622 ; service, 
586; confirmed at the Restoration, 653. 

Martin Marprelate, a name given to severd 
booka^458. 

Martyr, Peter, disputes at Oxford, 814; his 
wife's bones buried in a dunghill, 378; coa- 
suited on the Liturgy, 745. 

Martyrs, succession at, their esamtnatioBS 
chiefly on transnbstantiatioa and submis- 
sion to the church, 122, 180. 

Mary, see Virgin Maij, 

Maxy objects to alterations during her bro- 
raier's minority, 806 ; her mass is stopped, 
827, 834 ; succeeds to the throfie ; her reli- 
gious opinions unfavourable to her cause, 
861; proclaimed queen; she promises too 
much, 352 ; supposed attachment to Cardi- 
nal Pole, 866 ; punishes those who spread 
reports about herself, 863; dtsappointmsm 
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a|)oiit her delivery, iaerejues the perseca* 
tioD ; her aotion about it; neglected bv her 
hasband, 366 ; rebuilds the convent of Fran- 
ciscans, and gives up church lands and 
tenths, 369 ; vindictive about Cranmer, 370 ; 
converts Westminster into a monastery; 
destroys the documents of former reigns, 
872; refuses admission to Peto, the -papal 
legate, into England, 374 ; death of; charac- 
ter, 876 ; her severities had gone beyond the 
wishes, of the Roman Catholics, and her 
government had alienated the nation, 401 ; 
persecutions during her reign compared 
with those under Elizabeth, 444 ; summary 
of her reign, 812. 

Mary, queen of Scots, an act for security of 
the queen's perscm levelled against her, 
463 ; injustice of her execution, 466. 

Mass, believed by the Anglo-Saxons to be a 
sacrifice for the quick and the dead, 17 ; 
the meaning of the word, 17, *'. 

Masses and exequies, 277 ; Henry VIII. leaves 
money for, 803 ; private, forbidden, 307. 

Massey, dean of Christ Church, a Roman Ca- 
tholic, 761. 

Mathews, Tobie, writes the petition in favour 
of Grindal, 447 ; at the Hampton Court con- 
ference, 504. 

Matthew's Bible, 636. 

Matrimony, WicliTs opinion about, 118 ; Eru- 
dition, 280. 

Mazarine, Cardinal, afraid of Cromwell, 604. 

Mechanics ordaioad, 410. 

Medwinus and Elnanus sent by King Lucius 
to Rome, 3. 

Melancthon's opinion of Widil^ 119; Henry 
YIIL anxious that he should come to Eng- 
land, 282; consulted by Cranmer on a plan 
of Protestant union, 824, * ; invited to Eng- 
land and consulted, 841. 

Mendicant orders, 106. 

Mew, bishop of Winchester, wi^ravs from 
the commission, 1689, 806. 

Midwives baptize, 424. 

Mill burnt, 496. 

Millenary petition, 602. 

MBisters m Kent and Suffolk sUeneed; 9^ 
peal to the council, 460. 

Ministers, calling of, and election, 426. 

Ministry, the, totally destroyed by the inde- 
pendents, 608. 

MoDasteries attacked by the Danes, 10; re- 
stored by them, 243 ; abuses in, 180 ; Hen- 
i^s object in their disMintion; Cranmer's ; 
all under 2002. per ann. suppressed ; instruc- 
tions given to the visitors, 202; surrender 
of; some refounded, 209; new visitation 
of; disorders discovered in some ; excefv 
tions, 211 ; surrenders of; small benefit to 
the crown, 212 ; act lor suppressing, 218 ; 
dissolution of, 241, dec.; originally useAil, 
^42 ; a pfeminm on peace, luid praoticiJJv 
bcfteftcial, 244 ; promoted architecture, litt 
rature, and trade, 246 ; by degrees Ihey be- 
come less ttsefol, 246; favoured by the 
people; why! they admitted the yo^iger 
branches of great fajpailies, Ud the poor, 
.im4 were C(>0^ land,lorda, 247; Aumber of, 
lioooded in each reign, IHT^^ wejr w^M 



hardly have been overthrown excepl br 
violence; plans for employing the wfeaUh 
of them, 248, 249, 261 ; evils arising at the 
time from the dissolution of, 263, 266, 1^8; 
the property ultimately fell into the ban^ 
of the industrious, 264 ; property of, trans? 
ferred, 268.; the transfer ultimately bene- 
ficial, 269 ; property transferred at the 
dissolution, equal to the present property 
of the church, 268, ', p* 1J7; destroyed in 
Scotland, 496. 

Monastic establishments useful at first; fa- 
vourable to civilization; attacked by the 
Danes, 23. 

Monk, Greneral, destroys the power of the pr«^ 
bytery i^ Scotland, 607; deceived every 
one at the Restoration, 624. 

Monks, origin oi^ 6, > ; preferments grafted to, ^ 
hinderance to the Reformation, 303 ; in 8t 
James's allowed to wear their dre^^eSy 764. 

Money given to the bride, 743, ». 

Monmouth, victory over, 764. 

Montague attacked by the commons, 662. 

Morality, laws respecting, 620. 

Morals, dissolute, 1649, 317. 

More, Sir Thomas, sent to the Tower, 167; 
death and character, 168. 

Morley, his jest about Arminians, 667; wishes 
for a comprehension* 716. 

Mortmain, statute of, 66; impolicy of, 104. 

Murderers and robbers subjected to the civil 
courts, 161. 

Mutic, church, ol^ecied to, 424. 

Nag's-head conseendon, 409 ; denied by l|^r* 
ton, 623. 

Nantes, edict of, James receives the refugees, 
'778. 

Nash, Thomas, his satirical writings nseflil, 
461. 

Naylor severely punished, 621. 

Necessary Doctrine and Erudition, 223. 

Nevill, Dr., sent to congratulate James, 601. 

Nice, council of, 4; second, rejected by ^ 
British church, 18 ; endeavours to iiapobs 
celibacy on the clergy, 22. 

Nicholson, (see Lambtrt,) 216, '. 

Nicodemus, Gospel of, 167. 

Nismes, Protestantff of, protected by Croai- 
well, 604. 

Noel's Catechism published, 412. 

Nonconfmtnists, treatment of; they were ge&(i^ 
rally disliked, 704 ; how they should hare 
been treated, 706, 707; allowed no support 
from their livings when ejected, 706; the 
manner of doing it cruel, 707 ; some had 
never seen the Common Prayer till they 
were called on to use it, 707; causes of 
their ill-treatment, 708 ; the people in fault 
rather than the king, 709; number ejected, 
719; relief of the nonconformists attempted, 
716; iaults of, 719; testimonies agaJast 
them ; foreign letters. 7ld; adverse to tole^ 
ration, 724; not praiseworthy for ^eir op- 
position to Roman Catholics, -726 ; exert^ 
thcjff^yeis durvig tl\e plague, 71,^1, 727 ; mi- 
nisters injured by the fire of London; tfiey 
opened meetings, 720. £iee Prffhft<ftumfi 

Nonji^pni, 801 ; AA^'^^u^n^ ^^^^» jM.I 
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principles on which they acted, not to be 
justified, 804 ; principles of their political 
conduct, 806. 

Non-residence objected to by the puritans, 423. 

Non-resistance, doctrine of, prevalent, 729. 

Norfolk, risings in, 1649, 317. 

Northumberland, duke of, causes the fall of 
Protector Somerset, 328 ; obtains the pala- 
tinate of Durham, 331 ; persuades Edward 
VI. to set aside Mary and Elizabeth, in fa- 
vour of Lady Jane Grey, 333; his unpo- 
pularity injures the cause of Lady Jane 
Grey, 352. 

Norwich, property of the church of, in dan- 
ger; refounded, 488. 

Number of those who were burnt, 374 ; eject- 
ed, 710. 

Nuncio of the pope received by James, 784. 

Oates's, T., plot, 721 ; condemned to be whip- 
ped, 765, ». 

Oaths to the pope, Cranmer protests against, 
164; of priests did not bind them to celi- 
bacy in England, 360 ; sanctity of, destroyed 
by the changes, in England, 361 ; of allegi- 
ance, 515 ; the e/ caetera oath, 670 ; about the 
covenant, 702, 705; of supremacy, 166, 403; 
' supremacy and allegiance, William and 
Mary, 801 ; unnecessarily imposed, 1689, 
803; question as to the utility of, 802. See 
ex Officio mero. * 

Obits, Henry VIIL leaves money for, 303. 

Odo, 12. 

Officers in the army, preachers, 593. 

Offices of state held by the clergy, 136, 583. 

Ofirio mero, Articles ex, proposed to clergy- 
men; of an inquisitorial nature, 451; many 
puritans fiefuse to take the oath ; method of 
proceeding, 468, ', p. 157 ; James speaks in 
favour of it, 609. 

Oldcastle, Sir John, see Cobham, Lord, 

Oldcprn, powder plot, 514. 

Opinions of Wiclif, 115, &c. 

Orange, prince of, solicited to invade Eng- 
land, 772 ; never questions the legitimacy, 
of James's heir, 779. 

Orders, ^ee Religimn Order*; aeven orders of 
the church of Rome, 22; confusion con- 
cerning, 117; only two mentioned In Scrip- 
ture,280; how many in the primitive church ; 
equivocation about the term, 460, ", p. 158. 

Ordination of priests to offer mass fbr the liv- 
ing and the dead, 17; service, 319, 744; of 
inadequate persons, 410 ; supposed to exist 
in the election of the congregation, 426 ; 
Cartwri^ht's ideas about, 433 ; age of priests 
and deacons; regulations about, 435; pres- 
byterian, discussed, 454, * ; power of, vested 
in the assembly. 589 ; form of, in the direc- 
tory, 690; by foreign churches, 710, '. 

Organs and church music objected to, 424. 

Orientaliiteratureflourishedduringthe usurpa- 
tion, 616. 

Origen, quotation from, 2, ^ 

Original sin, 275. 

Qfrery, Lord, he attempts a comprehension, 
716. 

Osbolston, ill treated, 663. 

Oswi adopts the Roman method of keeping 
Easter, 7. 



O verall, Bishop, his plan for re-ordaining^ 710 ; 
drew up part of the Catechism, 747, \ 

Outram^ 728. 

Oxford ; Gerhard and his followers panisbed 
for heresy, 60; Wiclif 's opinions approved 
there. 111 ; he is summoned before commis- 
sioners there, 112; friendly to Wiclif; gives 
him letters testimonial, 120; erected into a 
see, 218, «; disputations on transubstantia- 
tion, 315 ; disputation at ; Cranmer, 861 ; P. 
Martyr's wife's bones dug up, 37^; soffer- 
ings of; reasons against the covenauoit ; Er- 
bury silences the presbyterian divines there, 
600 ; decree, 729 ; state of, 1687, 761, 

Pagit, Eusebius, ill treatment of, 458. 

Pardons of the church of Rome, 106. 

Pare, George Van, burnt, 1651, 315. 

Parish, chnrches, 8 ; discipline, Baxter's, 612. 

Parishes, division into; a civil enactment, 804. 

Parker, M., publishes the Testimony of Anti- 
quity, 16; consecrated archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 1559, 409; Elizabeth writes to him 
pressing conformity, 4 16; entertained doubts 
as to the dresses, 418; his difficulties in 
pressing conformity, 420; peremptory in bis 
treatment of Sampson and other noncon- 
formists; his excellences, 422; writes to 
Elizabeth on the spoliation of the charch, 
429, » ; urges Grindal to adopt the canofts 
of 1571, 434 ; how far he was the cause of 
persecution is uncertain ; his character, and 
death, 446; prepares the Articles for the 
convocation, 1562, 484 ; remodels them, 485^ 
487. 

Parker, Mrs., called by her maiden name, 468,'. 

Parker, Samuel, bishop of Oxford, elected 
president of Magdalen college, 761. 

Parliament; {setJictt of Parliament :) present 
a petition in favour of reform in the church, 
1581, 448; members sent to the Tower for 
innovating in religion, 456 ; selfishness aad 
tyranny of,'580; Long, oppression of, 598; 
the kingdom disgusted with them, 603; Ro- 
man Catholics prevented from sitting ia, 
720, 721. 

Parliamentary religion, Ihe church of Eng- 

~ land, a, 336, 811. 

Parr, Catharine, married to Henry, 224 ; talks 
to the king on religious subjects; in dan- 
ger, but escapes, 226. 

Parties for and against Reform ati<MitS05. 

Pascal II., his ill conduct about AnadBi, 65. 

Pascatins Radbertus, 16. 

Passive obedience, doctrine of, prevalent, 729; 
preached till the dergy had to suffer for it, 
781. 

Pastoral Staff, 743, », 9. 

Patric, employed about the Collects, 728,807,', 
p. 304. 

Paul, Su, possibly converted England, 2. 

Paul's Cross, 353. 

Paul rv. annuls the settlement about church 
property, 864 ; refuses to acknowledge Eli- 
zabeth, 402. 

Paul y. forbids Roman Catholics to take tbe 
oath of alleinance, 516. 

Payment of officers in the army, 430, ". 

Peachell, ejected from the vice-cliancellonhv 
at Cambridge, 762. 
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Pecock, promotes the Reformation by excus- 
ing Romish errors, and analyzing what was 
innocent in them ; promoted to the sees of 
St. Asaph and Chichester ; deprived of his 
preferments, 126 ; he offended by betraying 
the weakness of Rome, by defending it on 
its right ground: images ; pilgrimages, 127; 
defends the supremacy, and the religious 
orders, but blames the abuses, 128; the Bi- 
ble the standard of his faith ; his opinions 
similar to Wiclif*s; a man of no great 
talents, 129. 

Peers, House of, the number of lay and spi- 
ritual members, 129, ". 

Pelagian heresy, 6. 

Penal laws render the Roman Catholics fa- 
vourable to the tyranny of James II., 753 ; 
James tries to repeal them, 759. 

Penance and repentance oonfoanded, 21, '; 
and confession, difference between the 
churches of England and Rome ; those ge- 
nerally imposed among the Saxons; com- 
mutation of, 21, 3; or repentance; sacra- 
mental part, 979. See Jbiolulion. 

Penitents and apostates, a form of prayer for 
reconciling, 808. 

Penruddock, rising of, 606. 

Penry executed, 461. 

Peijnry, promoted by dispensations, 56 ; pre- 
ralence of, and cause, 615. 

Persecutions, early, St. Alban, 3 ; directed the 
attention of mankind to the false doctrines 
of Rome, 136 ; effects of, 173 ; Lord Herbert's 
observation on, 221 ; question concerning, 
discussed, 365 ; disgust excited by ; petition 
against; Alphonsus preaches against; Phi- 
lip adverse to persecution, 366 ; under Mary 
and Elizabeth, 444 ; in England before Lu- 
ther, 491, 3 ; James L, 518 ; of the usurpa- 
tion and Charles II., 731; of dissenters; 
Charles IT. ; arising from the House of Com- 
mons, 816. 

Perseverance, final, discussed at Hampton 
Court, 505. 

Persons, comes to England, 438; much to 
blame about the armada, 457. 

Perth, assembly of; the five points, 565, *. 

Peter, St., tradition about, 2. 

Peter's pence, 103, * ; re-demanded ; Wiclif 
declares them not to be due, 110. 

Petitiom presented against episcopacy; the 
Millenary ; its value, 502 ; of the noncon- 
formitlB to the king, 1660, 661 ; for peace, 
of Baxter, 670 ; after the conference, 679 ; 
of the seven bishops, T66. 

Peto, refused admission into England, 374. 

Petre, Father, made privy-counsellor, 763. 

Philip, St, tradition about, 2. 

Philip of France proceeds to depose John, 63. 

Philip of Spain sends money to Gardiner to 
bribe off opponents, 356 ; he saves Eliza- 
beth, 363 ; adverse to persecution ; he neg- 
lects Mary, 866. 

Pictures and images, when introduced; de- 
crees of second council of Nice, 18. 

Pierson, one of the disputants, 1661, 678. 

Pilgrimages to Jerusalem, early made by the 
English; and to Rome; abuses arising 
from; penitential eanons enact them, SO; 



Wiclif^ opinion of, 118 ; Pecock's, 187 ; of 
grace, 209. 

Pius V. excommunicates Elizabeth, 487. 

Plague in London, 714; nonconformists ei- 
erled themselves, 727. 

Plans for employing the wealth of the sup- 
pressed monasteries, 248 ; constructing 
narbours ; a school of diplomacy, 249. 

Plays, none acted during the usurpation, 680. 

Plots against the government, 721 ; Charles IL, 
722. 

Ploughman, complaint of; notice of, 107, *. 

Pocock, ill treatment of, 609, K 

Poinets. See Ponet, 

Pole, Cardinal, writes against Henry, 308; 
appointed legate ; idea of his marrying 
Mary, 356; comes to England and recon- 
ciles the kingdom to the pope ; he alarms 
the holders of church property, 364; a 
friend to mild measures, 365; evil reports 
sent of him to Rome, by Gardiner, 868; 
reforms the church ; intends to publish the 
New Testament, and to establish cathedral 
schools, 369; archbishop of Canterbury, 
372 ; dismisses several heretics, 373 ; per- 
secuted by Paul IV., but restored, 374; 
death of; character, 375. 

Police, moral, established by the church, 819. 

Pollanus, Valerandus, 745, *, 1. 

Ponet, defence of priests' marriage, 816; Oate- 
chism, 331. 

Poor laws, 436. 

Poor priests, Wiclifs, 120. 

Pope, the, grants Ireland to Henry H., 57; ap- 
points Stephen Langton archbishop of Cai^ 
terbury, 62; Uixes the clergy, 103; many 
of them Frenchmen ; oflfensiy^ to England, 
103 »; laws against, 166. 

Popery, political tendency of, 752. 

Popham, A., at the Charter-house, 763. 

Poverty of the church, 380, causes of, 410, 480. 

Powder-plot, 514. 

Power, why given to the ministers of the gos- 
pel, 131. 

Practice of prelates, 171. 

Praemunire, statute of, 104, *. 

Prayers for the dead, early in use ; not coi^ 
nected necessarily with purgatory, 16 ; al- 
tered, 305 ; examined, 322 ; in thi primers 
of Biward YL and Elizabeth, 74 U ad- 
dressed to saints before Alfred's time; 
Anglo-Saxon church's opinion about, (see 
LorcTt,) 18 ; bidding, 305, ^ ; in Latin ; wis- 
dom of having the^ an odd argument for, 
310 ; for the sufferers under Mary, forbid- 
den, 874 ; common, used in Scotland, (see 
Common,) 494 ; how used during th^ usui^ 
pation. 615, ' ; Bates says it was allowed, 
616; the nonconformists' objection to, 671 ; 
form of, for the fifUi of November, dec, 750. 

Praying for William and Mary,objected to, 804. 

Preacher, a, inveighs against the bill which 
subjected all robbers to the civil power, 151. 

Preachers, king's, appointed and sent through 
the country to preach, 1551, 836; licen^d* 
who are favourable to the church of Rome, 
354 ; in Oxford, silenced for preaehinf on 
predestination, 557. 

Preaching forbidden, 338; on week-dafib 
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stopi^dt 323 ; James's letter aboat, 621 ; on 
eoVitroverted points/orbidden; James 11^756. 

Predestination, a source of difierences, 276, 
317 ; disputes about, 367; controversy about, 
463 ; Hampton-court, 605. Bee LambttkJr- 
ticUu 

Preferments, (see Jippointnuntt,) value of, the 
' cause of disputes, 133; and of wrong ap- 
pointments, 184; granted to monks ; pover- 
ty of, a hinderance to the Reformation, 303. 

Presbyterians, few in the House of Commons 
at first, 671, ' ; tyrannical over the laity, 
687; why, 691, '; established in London 
and Lancashire, 692 ; their church govern- 
ment, 687 ; divine right of, 589, 692 ; framed 
hy the assembly of divines, 691 ; republican, 
693 ; ministers petition for the king, 696, ^ ; 
silenced by Erbury, 600 ; they .wished to 
establish a limited monarchy, 601 ; their 
proceedings when in power ; ejected by the 
engagement ; abused the power of the bish- 
ops, but loved the power of the presbytery, 
606 ; offended at the execution of Mr. Love ; 
they afterwards possessed no power ; Monk 
destroys it in Scotland, 607 ; their govern- 
ment in the minister and elders ; they publish 
iGrections about catechising, 614 ; instru- 
mental in the Restoration, 650; who are 
meant by the term; republicans in the 
eburch, 651; difficulty arising from them 
it the Restoration, 656 ; anxious for parish 
discipline, 657 ; object of the, at the Resto- 
ration ; the difficulty of it, 669 ; their peti- 
tion to the king, objections to the ehurch, 
661 ; alter iIm king's declaration, (see Savoy 
Confermcet) 664 ; after the conference they 
present an address to the king, 676. 

Presbytery admired by those who had been 
exiles for religion, 425 ; first established at 
Wandsworth, 446 ; attempt to introduce the. 
462 ; how introduced into England, 674, 680. 

Price of a Bible, 634, *. 

PrideauXt. J. V. C, when the Articles were 

" published without the first clause in the 
twentieth, 487. 

Prideaux, H., formed great hopes of a reform 
in the church, 808. 

Priests, poor, Wiclif 's, 120; age of, when or- 
dained, 4^. 

^ests and ministers, the term used without 

' r«le in the Rubrics, 748, *, 

Pilmier, 224, » ; 741, «. 

Principles on which the nonjuring bishops 
continued the succassion, 804 ; of the Revo- 
lution, 806. 

Printing, 167. 

Printing-press of the libellers discovered, 468. 

Priories, alien, dissolved, 1414, 248, <. 

Prisoners at Worcester sold for slaves, 607. 

Proclamation to the clerry in favour of re- 
fbrm, 207; about the celibacy of the clergy; 
tiranmer screened, 216; against innovap 
tions, 308; Henry's made equivalent to 
lawis; for printing the Bible, 218; in falronr 
Ofthe Bible, 22^. 

Profitable and Necessary Doctrine, published 
bv Bonnetr, 369, ^ 

Pfqmganda, Protestant, 604. 

Propagation of the Qosp^l In Wales, 608. 



Proparents, 671. 

Property, church, Wiclirs opinion of, 116; 
confusion about, 116, '; why^janted to the 
chnrch,131 ; transferred at the dissolution of 
monasteries, 268; not restored, 1664; Cardi- 
nal Pole inveighs against this, and Paoi lY. 
annuls all the concessions, 364 ; principles 
of, 430, ' ; at the Restoration, 703, ?. 

Prophesyings, what they were; slopped bf 
the queen ; advantages of, 427 ; in Norwich, 
stopped, 446; bishops ordered to suppress 
them, 447 ; objected to by James, 608. 

Protestant Union of Faith proposed by Q9a> 
mer, 324. » 

Protestantism, political tendency of, 761.-^. 

Provisions, papal, 103; statute against; IMi 
dispute about, compromised, 110. 

Provision made for the ejected clergy, 698. 

Provisors, statute of, 104. 

Prynne punished, 662. 

Psalm singing, 312 ; authority of the Old ye^ 
sion, and history of, 312, ^ ; in the Prayer 
Book, taken from the Great Bible, or Cran- 
mer's, 636, *; selections from, 1689, and 
new translation, 807. 

Purgatory, doctrines of, when invented; com- 
mon to many religions ; prayers for the dead 
not necessarily connected wilh it ; traces of 
it among the Anglo-Saxons ; popular! 



of it in the time of Bede and Alcnin, I^Ml 
believed, and then made profitable, 24; wl^ 
lif's opinion of, 117; attacked, 170| ikt 
origin of the wealth of the clergy^ SS9;.ei* 
amined, 248 ; Erudition, 277. 

Puritans opposed the civil power, 421 ; objee- 
tions of, 423 ; intolerant, 445; treatment o( 
449, 459, 461 ; endeavour to alter the goven* 
ment of the church, 468; their plan of pnK. 
oeeding, 469 ; much to blame, yet treairi j' 
with severity, 466, 471 ; jBKzabeth's trett> 
mehtof, 468; points complained of by thCB, 
602; James's opinion of them, 609; idea 
conveyed by the name, 624 ; different pir> 
ties comprehended under the term, 6S7. 

Quakers, name of, 618, ' ; compelled to take 
an oath, 713 ; sufferings of, 760. 

Quart impe(Ht, 110,'. 

Quick and the dead, the mass a sacrifice for, 
among the Anglo-Saxons, 17. 

Rachel 1, Dr., ejected from the Tinnctinrrlfcir 
ship of Cambridge, 762. 

Rationale of the Roman Catholic serriee,!?!,'. 

Ratram, see Bertram. 

Rebellion, northern, suppressed, 210 ; hastens 
the suppression of monasteries, 211; Wj- 
at*s, caused by the Spanish match, 359. 

Recantation, feigned one of Wiclif, 112; of 
Lord Cobham, 124. 

Reconciliation wilh Rome, 1654, 364. 

Redemption, universality of, 276. 

Reform, plans of, 462 ; only safe when carried 
on by the upper orders, 601. 

Reformatio legtan eccUna9ticttrum, 330, 436, and '; 
the first chapters an authorized expressioa 
of the meaning of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
482. 

Reformation, steps towards a, 137 ; causes U 

• 181 ; promoted by the progress of literatare 
167; review o( instnunents who prodocfld 



it, 174; state of the, 1647» SS9; in German 
nj, its effects on England not considerable 
during Henry*s reign, 231 ; hindered by hav- 
ing monks pnt into benefices, and poverty 
of the livings, 308 ; of ecclesiastical law, 
830 ; affections of the people towards the, 
1658, 385 ; review of the benefits and evils 
arising from the, 413 ; political character 
of, 442 ; in England, not hasty, 491 ; it had 
been long preparing, 492 ; to be preferred 
to that in Scotland, 498 ; in Scotland, 491 ; 
npid,493; established 1560, 495; general 
fiew of, 497 ; a revolution in the church, 498 ; 
introduced discussion in church and state, 
025. 

Reformed churches too simple in their cere- 
monies, 414. 

Reformers, the, pablish a statement of their 
belief, from prison, 862. 

Regeneration, at baptism, 671, 672, >, p. 257. 

Relics, used in the consecration of churches, 
18 ; natural respect for them ; sent by Gre- 
gory to Augustin, 19. 

Religion, influence of, in forming the army, 
579 ; used by Cromwell, 582 ; state of, dur- 
ing the usurpation, 611, 615. 

Beligions orders, Pecock defends the variety 
oC 128; depravity of, 130. 

BViordination objected to, 668; influences 
' «Mny of the nonconformists, 710, and *; 
4H'; Ibrm of, 807, '. 

BApenCance and penance confounded, 21 ; sa- 
eraaental part of it, 276, 279. 

Responses in the Litnrgy objected to, 671, 672. 

Restoration, causes of, 624 ; the presbyterians 
negligent in providing for their safety at, 650 ; 
service for,653; summary of the history,8i6. 

Revenues of the clergy lessened at the Re- 
formation by the loss of fees and personal 
tithe, 250, ^ ; of the suppressed monasteries, 
how they might best have been applied, 251. 

Revolution, progress of the, 722; was it a po- 
litical or religious struggle 1 780; principles 
of, 805. 

Reynolds at the conference at HaMton Court, 
504, 505, 500, 807 ; accepts a bishopric, 666. 

Rhemet New Testament, 539. 

RichardsoBt eh. j^ suppresses wakes, Ac, 559. 

Ridley, dia|Mitattoiia in Cambridge, 815 ; ad- 
vines Hooper to comply, 821 ; made bishop 
ef London, 828 ; his assistance desired in 
the dispute in convocation, 857; disputes 
at Oxford, 361 ; supposed to have assisted 
Cranmer in framing the 89 Articles, 482. 

Ring, in marriage, 671. 

Risings in Devon and Norfolk, 817. 

Rites, diversity of; destroys not the unity of 
the church, 277. 

Robbers and mnrderen subjected to civil 
courts, 151. 

Rogers, J., his assistance desired by the Pro- 
testants disputing in convocation, 857; 
burnt in Smithfield, 866; publishes Mat- 
thew's Bible, 585. 

Rolle's translation of the Bible, 588. 

Roman Catholics injured bjr the conduct of 
Paul IV., 402 ; they attended church early 
in Elizabeth's reign, 487 ; titNttmeal o( 488 ; 
severity cMued ^ the ill coadact of their 
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own leaders, 489 ; treatment of, underlilu^ 
beth, discussed, 440 ; their conduct alamied 
Protestants, 468, < ; treatment of, at the tiine 
of the armada, 457 ; their cause cursed with 
injudicious leaders; some of the clergy 
view the matter truly; Burleigh's testimony 
in their favour, 457 ; in some measure the 
cause of their own sufferings ; number who 
suffered, 462, < ; severe laws against, 515; 
punished, 1606, 516 ; a project for tolerating 
them under Cromwell, 610; laws against 
them ; excluded from parliament, 720 ; ques- 
tion about them, 723; driven to support 
James by the intolerance of the Protestants, 
753 ; in England have much reason to com- 
plain at not having bishops,763, ^ ; excluded 
from toleration, 806 ; not tolerated, nor 8o- 
cinians, 817. 

Rome, superiority oC over Saxon England, 9, '; 
errors of the church of, generally those of 
human nature; debt due to, from Europe, 
14; date of their introduction into England, 
15; pilgrimages to; visited by many of the 
Saxon kings, 20 ; influence of, arose from 
the vices of the kings ; interfered to sup- 
port the just rights of the church, 53; inter- 
feres with the affairs of England, 61 ; power 
of, 64 ; Greathead opposes it, 65 ; growth of 
the power of, 67; causes of it; injustiea of 
the crown, 68, 70 ; political abuses of the 
church, with regard to England ; attempts 
to limit it, 102 ; moral abases, 105; doctrinal 
errors of, idolatry, dec, 106 9 covetousness 
of, Wiclif writes against the, 108; Wiclif 
opposes the temporal power of, and the doc- 
trines, 1 14 ; Pecock excuses the errors of, 
126 ; defends them on the right ground, and 
so injures their defence, 127 ; misuses the 
power granted to her, 131 ; the power of, a 
check to the crown, 132; stepped in to de- 
fend the right of the clergy to appoint their 
own superiors, against the cnown, 138; 
power of, dependent on false doctrines ; and 
attacked by the translation of the Bible, 136; 
final rapture with, 165 ; the religion of» never 
in the Bible, 172, '; the power of, thrown 
down by opinion, as well as laws, 229. 

Royalisui, division among the, at the Restora- 
tion ; eager for preferments, 655. 

Roye, William, assisted Tyndale, 584. « 

Rural deans promised ; their oflice, 665. 

Russell, Lord, 722. 

Sabbatarian coniroveisy, 519, 558. 

Sabbath, strict observance of it enjoined, Ed- 
ward VI., 804; how spent in the days of 
Elizabeth, 519, ^; laws about, dariqjf the 
usurpation, 620. 

Sacramentaries, 214, >. 

Sac^ments, seven, Wiclif 's opinion of, 118; 
Alesse argues against them, 205 ; a question 
of the name, rather than the thing; differ- 
. ence between the different sacraments; 
three most necessary ; how the church of 
England views this, 278. 

Sacraments to be administered by the clergy, 
460, *, p. 159 ; of the Lord's supper, 97 V 

Saints, invocation o(, 18, 277. 

Salisbury, seiVices after the use oC tfM htalt 
of the CoiAmoii Prayer, 744. 
2a 
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Salvation through Christ alone, 276. 

ttampson deprived, 416 ; intolerant, 445. 

Bancroft urges chapters to augment their liv- 
ings, 708, 3; attempts a compreheDsion,715; 
refuses to act on the ecclesiastical commis- 
sion, 757; conduct about the declaration, 
768 ; sent to the Tower, 769 ; publishes ad- 
monitions to the other bishops ; attempts a 
comprehension, 771 ; presents a paper of 
advice to James II., 773, ^ ; draws up a ser- 
vice for 30ih of January, 750, « ; transfers 
his authority to Lloyd, 803. 

8ancti£cation, held by Wiclif, 119. 

Sanctuary, abuse of, 103 ; benefit of, 243. 

Sanderson carries on his ministry ; method of 
using the Common Prayer, 616. 

Sandys' opinion on the dresses, 418. 

Sardiea, coancit of, 4. 

Saunders, L., burnt at Coventry, 366 ; his letter 
to his wife, App. F. 

Savoy conference ; the commission, 667 ; its 
failure owing to the nature of the discussion, 
700. 

Sawlrey, William, burnt, 122. 

Saxons invade England, 6. 

Saxon names of days and feasts, 7, ^ ; kings 
visit Rome, 20. 

Scandalous ministers, committee of, 574. 

Schism, hardly deemed a sin, 718. 

Schools, early esinblished in England, 5 ; es- 
tablished by Alfred for his son, 11; for di- 
plomacy, plan for, 249; cathedral, Pole in- 
tends to establish, 869. 

Scotland ; (see Liturgy, Scotch :) reformation 
in, compared with that of England, 491, 
495; Cromwetrs war in, 602; episcopacy 
now existing there, 804. 

Scoteh church write concerning dresses, 419. 

Scory, consecrates Parker, 409. 

Scriptures, Holy, the standard of faith, in 
Wiclif 's opinion, 116; Pecock's, 1*9 ; study 
of, 157; use of, 172; burning of, 173. 

Sea, Form of Prayer to be used at, 749. 

Sects, during the Usurpation, 617. 

Secnlar clergy, dispute with the Jeaoits ; de- 
clare their loyalty, 462. 

Sees, new, erected, 218, ^ 

Selden's Table Talk, 657, ' ; 675, '; 717, '. 

Self-denying ordinance, 580. 

Seminaries established; the oath taken by the 
seminarists in Scotland, 438. 

Separation of the church of England from 
Rome, 165, 204, 403, 437; when allowable, 
718. 

Sermons, written, 223; prohibited by Mary, 
354; prevalence of, injurious, 614. 

Service, church, in Latin, 23 ; books, old, de- 
siroved, 1550, 319 ; at the end of the Prayer 
Book, 750. 

Severus, a French bishop, assists the British 
church, 5. 

Seymour, Jane, married to Henry VIII., 204. 

Seymour, Sir Thomas, admiral, executed, 313. 

ShaAesbunr, carries the exclusion hill against 
Roman Catholics, 721; cares tittle for reli- 
gion, 723. 

Bka/tp preaches against popery, 767. 

Shaxton, resigns his see, 218;. condemned to 
be burnt; recants, 826. 



Sheldon, makes n amUftmeiif; about subsi- 
dies, 701, 706 ; saying; about tbe noncoa« 
formists, 731. 

Shirt, see Sawtdtrt^ h^ Append. F. 

Shrines destroyed, 218. 

Sibthorpe,his sermon not licensed by AbbdlJB65. 

Simon Zelotes, tradition about, 2. 

Simon iacal contracts of patrons, 805, 411^ 430i 

Sinfulnessof the impositions iatheLitargy,671L 

Six Articles, act of, 217. 

Skinner, bishop of Oxford, ordains during tbe 
usurpation, 616. 

Sm alcalde, princes assembled there, write to 
France and England ; Henry answers them, 
and sends ambassadori, 832. 

Smith challenges P. Martyi at Oxfoid,813; 
he flies, 314. 

Smith, Sir T., his life saved by (rardiner, 368. 

Soci^ians ; severity against, 621 ; not tole- 
rated ; nor Roman Catholics, 817. 

Somerset, duke of, protector, 301 ; his faO, 
310 ; and character, 328. 

South prayed publicly in Westminster school 
for Charles on the day of his cxecution,600L 

Southworth, ft Romish priest, executed, 610. 

Spanish match ; parliament petitions against 
it, 356; creates a rebellion, 359. 

Sparkes, at the Hampton Court conference,604. 

Sparrow, one of the disputants, 1661, 673. 

Spies, the papal officers are, 103. 

Spoliation, still carried on, 1552, 3.30. 

Sponsors, the answers made by,objected to.424. 

Sports, Book of ; disliked by the clergy .5 19,559. 

Spratt, bishop of Rochester, on the ecclesiasti- 
cal commission, 757 ; reads the declaration 
in Westminster Abbey, 768, 2; withdraws 
from the commission, 1689,806. 

Standish, Dr., advocates the civil power, 161 

Star Chamber, court of, 554, 575. 

Slate of the country, 1640, 571. 

Stephen increases the papal power by his 
injustice; summoned before the bishop of 
Winchester, 56. 

Stillingfleet, preaches, 728 ; reviewed the Col- 
lects, 807, 3, p. 304. 

Siraffbrd, Lord, injustice of his death, .')82. 

Strasburg, service of the church at, 745, *, I. 

Straw, miracle of, 614. 

Subscription to the Articles; limited to those 
relating to faith and the sacraments, 495; 
dates from the canons of 1604, 488. 

Subsidy, what, 331, " ; last, paid by the clergy, 
how paid, 701. 

Sudbuiy, S., summons Wiclif before him, HI. 

Suffolk, men of, Mary's promise to them, 35S. 

Suffolk, duke of, executed for Wyat's rebel- 
lion, 359. 

Suffragan bishops, 662, ^ 

Summary of the history of the church of Eng- 
land, 811. 

Sunderlaad, Lord, dishonest, 777. 

Supererogation, works on, 275. 

Superiority of Rome over Saxon England, 9. 

Supplication of beggars, by Fish, 171. 

Supremacy, papal, Wiclif opposes the. 116; 
Pecock defends it, 128 ; of the king, ill rr- 
ceived by the clergy, 168; oath of, 166; 
hanUv less arbitniythan that of Rome, ITS; 
SraoitioD, 881 ; Ae parliaiiiiiil on willing i» 
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give it op, 866; Elizabeth scruples about 
the name; oath of, 408; declaration of Eli- 
zabeth concerning:, 406; Roman Catholic 
clergy ejected by it, 407; oath of; severe 
act of parliament aboQt, 412 ; oath of, 453, ' ; 
established in England very arbitrary, 525. 

Surplice, question about, at Hampton Court, 
508 ; objected to, 661, 671 ; use of, 1680,407. 

Surrender of monasteries, see Montuttritt. 

Surrey, liord, execution of, 327. 

Sussex convened to Christianity, 8. 

Sn-earinsTt laws against, 620. 

Sword, " You have th& word, but vehave the,** 
358. 

Syrian chnrchesAlfred sends an embassy to,ll. 

Tavemcr\s Bible, 536. 

Tax imposed by the pope on the clergy, 61, 
103 ; by Edward I., 66; imposed on the cler- 
gy by parliament, 701. 

Taylor burnt at Hadley, 366. 

Temporalities during a vacancy, 53, K See 
Prvftrriy, 

Tennison reviewed the Liturgy, 807, », p. 304. 

Tenths and fir>t fruits restored to the crown, 
404 ; auumontaiion of, 430, "• 

Tenths and fifteenths, 331, ". 

Tertullian, quotation from, 2, * ; and 3. 

Test act, 720. 

Testimonials given by Oxford to Wiclif, 120. 

Tewkobury burnt, 170. 

Thanks given to the gentry for attending the 
exoc.uli<in of heretics, 367. 

Theodore, archlii.shcp of Canterbury, 8. 

Th.'odtuet, quotation from. 2, % p. 1 ; ', p. 2. 

Theol(i2y, study of, James's advice, 521, '. 

Thirlliy d«^irrades Cranmer, 370. 

Thorpe, William, examination of, 124. 

Throj;morton, Sir N., the jury fined for ac- 
quitting him, 359. 

Tillutson, preaches, 1660,728; exposed to 
much obloquy, 804; reviewed the Collects, 
807 ; not elected prolocutor, 809. 

Tithes mentioned before Ethelwulph's grant 
to the churcih ; spoken of as due by divine 
rij^'ht, 10; personal, 430; not to be let by a 
non-resitleni clergyman, 435. 

Tolernlion established by Cromwell,610; pro- 
mised by Charles II. at Breda, 660; little 
understood; demanded by the anabaptists 
and independents, 664; Charles II., decla- 
ration for, 715. 

Tolerati(»n act, 806. 

Tombs of the archbishops of Canterbury, re- 
spect paid to; dispute about it, 19. 

Tonslal. story of burning the New Testament, 
173; draws up an answer to the German 
Protest! nts, 232 ; deprived, 331. 

Torture directed to be used, 367 ; used at the 
powder-plot. 514. 

Tracy, his will, 170. 

Trade promoted by monasteries, 34A. 

Traditions and ceremonies, 281. 

Transfer, the, of property from one religious 
use to another not begun by Henry VlII., 
248, ?; to the crown, made illegal, 513; in- 
jurious when sudden, 656. 

Translations formed by Alfred, 11 ; of the Bi- 
ble, 507, 531, &c. (aet Bible) ; question of a 
new traukiCion, 540 ; new to be ued, 671. 



j Transubstantiation, Waterland's histor}' of; 
I not held by the Anglo-Saxons, 16; first be- 
I lieved, and then made profitable, 24; de- 
I clared to be a tenet of the church of Rome, 
63, 106; opposed by Wiclif. 112; Wiclifs 
I opinion ; the first decision about in England, 
119; the point on which martyrs were ex- 
amined,122 ; Erudition. 280 ; doctrine slated, 
313; disputations on, at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, 314; disputed on in convocation, 
357; the doctrine for which the martyrs suf- 
fered, 444 ; declaration to be made against 
it, 720. 

T ravers, disputes with Hooker ; question at 
to his ordination, 454. 

TremeUius, placed at Cambridge, 314. 

Triers, established by Cromwell; used politip 
cally, 609. 

Trinity, correct faith in, among the Anglo* 
Saxons, 26; doctrine of, in the Erudition, 
273 ; non-believers in, excluded from tole- 
ration, 806. 

Troubles at Frankfort, 367, '. 

Tnn ides, 743, ,9. 

Turner, bishop of Ely, engaged in Lord Pres- 
ton's plot, 805. 

Tyndale's translation of the New Test, 534 ; 
burnt by TonstJil, 173. 

Valor frcUsinsiictiSt history of the various ones 
in England, 201, \ p. 54; question as to the 
right of the crown to frame a new one, 756, \ 

Vaudois relieved by Cromwell, 604. 

Ubiquitarians, 313, ^ ; artic'e about, 341. 

Udal translates Erasinas*s Paraphrase, 205, ' : 
executed, 461. 

Verses. Bible divided into, 537. *. 

Vesey, Dr., persuades Henry VlII. to support 
the civil power, 152. 

Vicars apostolic in En^rland, 763, *. 

Virgin Mar}', worship of, 18 ; addresses to, 744. 

Visitation of the church (see Monnateries), 201; 
ecclesiastical.1547,.304; 1549, 3 14; of the uni- 
versities, 373; Articles of, framed, 1661, 701. 

Unction, extreme. 280. 

Uniformity, act of, 405; compared with that of 
Elizabeth, 702; discussed; its policy, 703, 
&c.; iti( justice, 706; persecutions under 
it, 711. 

Union, Protestant, planned by Cranmer, 324, 
and ■'. 

Universities, the question of the divorce re- 
ferred to them, 163; alarmed at the grant 
of chapels and chantries, cunfirvied, 225 ; 
wanted in the north of England, 251 ; visit- 
ed, 373; sad state of, 1559, 410, \ p. 123; 
incorporated. 436 ; state oC, 1603. 471 ; sub- 
jected to the ecclesiastical commission, 757 ; 
first attacked by James 11.; state of, 761. 

Vontius, James I. ofiended with him, 518. 

Vows of chastity, a great snare, 116. 

Usher's, Archbishop, episcopacy, 585, 668; 
intercedes with Cromwell m favour of the 
clergy, 609 ; allowed of the ordination of 
foreign Protestant churches, 710, \ 

Usurpation, 601. 

Utopians, the, allowed aot of persecution, 
168,', p. 60. ^ 

Wales, propagation of the gospel theiKj 
independency established, 808^ 
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Wallcer, Obadlkh, Ti'ead of Univefsity college, 

. a Roman Gatholic, 761. 

'WaltoQ*8ACCoaDtof the morally of Uie usnrpa- 
tion, 616. 

Wkdsworth, presbytery at, 446, \ p. 148. 

War, ciril, causes of, 575 ; abstract of, 578. 

Ward, Bp., severe on nonconformists, 781. 

wWham, persecutioDS of, 1511, 491, V 

'Warwick, E. of, (duke of Northnmbdiiuid,) 
joins the reformers,3 1 9. See IforthumMami* 

Water, holy, 23. 

Water to be mixed with the wine in the sacra- 
meot ; baptismal, when consecrated, 743, ^ 
"Watson, the last of the Roman Catholic bish- 
opa, 763, *. 

Weahh, teken out of England to Rome, lOS; 
of the 6lek|Ey, why the reformers inveighed 
against i^ 184, 187. 
' Wedding ijiirment. See Shirt. 

Weederburn makes the alterations in the Li- 
turjfy, 567. 

Wentworth brings in ecclesiastical bills, 435. 

Westminster Abbey, disputation there, 1559, 
405 ; School ; the boys prayed for Charles 
on the day of his execution, 600. , 

Weston, pfplocutor of c«Hivocation, 857 ; his 
remark cm the controversy between the two 
y)ariies, 358. 

Whightman, burnt at Lichfield, 518. 

White's, Jeremy, list of sufferers, 760. 

Whitgifi's, Robert, obserration about the reli- 
gious orders 172, \ 

Whilgift, Archbishop, petitioned for greater 
liberty about the dresses, 418 ; dispute with 
Cartwright, 438; archbishop of Canterbury; 
strict in enforcing uniformity; imposes the 
three Artieies, 450; holds disputations at 
Lambeth before some members of the Court, 
451 ; puts a stop to plans of reform, 452; 
opposes the appointment of Travers, 454; 
disoovers a press, 458 ; determines the pre- 
destinarian controversy by the Lambeth Ar- 
ticles, 463; moderated towards the puritans 
by age; peremptory ; his gentleness, 465, >; 
sends letters to the sutfhigan bishops con- 
cerning the state of the church, 502 ; makes 
preparations for the Hampton Court con- 
ference, 503; present there, 504; his ex- 
pressions about James, 569. 

Whittingham, at Frankfiart, 367, ^ 

Wiclif, distinguished atOxford; writes against 
the covetousnesss of the ehurch of Rome, 
108; expelled from the wardenship of Can- 
terbury Hall ; an enemy to the friars ; dis- 
putes on the arrears claimed by the pope ; 
lectures, 109; called professor of divinity, 
why t 109, 7 ; declares Peter's pence not due 
to Rome ; offends the pope and clergr, 1 10; 
brought before S. Sudbury in St Pam ; his 
doctrines approved in Oxford ; brought be- 
fore the archbishop at Lambeth ; sends in 
a declaration of me faith as to certain 
points, 111 ; labours iinder a severe fever; 
the friars visit him; translates the Scrip- 
tures; opposes transubstantiation ; sum- 
moned before commissioners in Oxford; 
leaves the university ; is reported to have 
recanted, 113; prepares his mind for mar- 

THE 



tfrdom rdies of the palsy, IIS; his great 
learntag, and good qualities ; he opposes the 
temporal power and doctrines of Rome, 1 14; 
his opinions; adverse to the papal supre- 
macy, 115; asserts the duty of the laity to 
take away church propnerty if misused; ce- 
libacy; the Holy Scriptures his ultimate 
^andard ; purgatory ; episcopacy not a di»> 
tinct order, 116, 117; seven sacraments; 
baptism ; confirmation not confined to bish- 
ops ; absolution and confession ; matrimo- 
ny ; pilgrimages ; images, 1 18 ; opinion on 
transubstantiation ; he held the doctrines of 
the atonement and sanctification ; Melanc- 
thon's opinion of Wiclif, 119; his poor 
priests ; his doctrines promote disturbances; 
Oxford friendly to him, gives him letters 
testimonial, fIBO ; Lord Cobham maintains 
his opinions, 123, 124; Pecock's opinions 
resemble his, 129; his followers inveigh 
against any temporal power in the hands 
of the clergy, 135; attacked the power of 
Rome by pointing out her false doctrines, 
136; foresaw the final result of the slnig- 
gle, 137 ; translation of the Bible. 533; ques- 
tion of a previous translation. 533, >, p. 195. 

Wilfrid appeals to the pope, 8, 9. 

Wilkins, Bp., attempts to frame a bill for the 
relief of the nonconformists, 715. 

William L possessed of full power over tbf 
church ; subjects ecclesiastical proi>erty to 
civil service ; ejects the English clergy ; ad- 
mits papal legates ; separates the civil and 
ecclesiastical coons, 52. 

William 11. quarrels with Ansel m, 53; admits 
the authority of the pope, and deceived hjr 
it, 54. 

William and Mary assume the throne. 801. 

Williams, Abp., ill-treated, 965; OsbolsioD,56S. 

Wniiams, Speaker, fined, 755. \ 

Winchelsey opposed Edward I., 66. 

Windsor, persecution at, 224. 

Wine at the sacrament to be mixed with wa- 
ter, 743, \ 

Wirtemberg Confession, articles taken from, 
among the Thirt}'-nine, 485, ^ 

Wishart burnt, 493. 

Wives who animated their husbands to suffer 
martyrdom. See Appendix F. 

Wolsey, 154; Fox introduces him to Heorr; 
his rise ; influence over Henry; his honesiV, 
155; spoils Henry; his qualities and fa qI». 
156; patronises literature ; his college; sa« 
the need of reforming, 157, " ; accused of 
insinuating scruples to Henry by mean^ of 
Longland, 158; his fall; unjustly ireatfd. 
160; submits; goes to York; dies; chan^ 
ter of, 161. 

Worcester-house, meeting there, 1660, 664. 

Word, " You have the, but we have the swori" 
358. 

Works before justification, 275. 

Wriothesley, Chancellor, tortures A. Askev. 
225 ; loses his influence, Wl ; dies, SI 9. 

Wryght, a priest at Douay, writes in faroir 
of obedience to Elizabeth, 467. 

Wyat, Sir Thomas, 869. 

Yule, origin of the name, 7, \ 

END. 
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STANFORD & SWORDS. 

(LATE S«-ORD8, arA:fFORD * ca.) 

NO. 139. BROADWAY. NEW-YORK. 

0stabli0!)cb in 1767. 



STANFORD & SWORDS beg leav^ Ui infenn HkOr 
friends and the public, that they continue to keep on hand*, 
as in fonner years, a general assortment of Religious Works, 
suitable for individuals, for P^irish and Family Libraries, and 
for the Clergy, Txhich they will dispose of on the moat rea- 
sonable terms. Having an agent in London, they ofler their 
services to the public for the importation of boo4csy pam« 
phlet^, &c., which con. be obtained through them on as low 
terms as at any other establishment in the country. The 
clergy can at all times find upon their shelves a great variety 
of eld books at low prices. ' 

Bibles and Ifrarerf Books, 

Of every size and description of binding. Also, tlie Chnrch Leswor 
m convenient ibrnu. Bitdes nnd Common Prayer Books for the Deek. 
in Polio and Quarto, constantly on hand. ' Oaincs* edition of the FoIm 
Prayer Book, in substantial binding, reduced to fS. 

iunong the Books published by them in aid of Cliristiaii 

knowledge and piety, are the following : 

GOOD MAN'S LIFE. Records of a Good Man's Life, by Rev. C. Bl 
Taylor. 12oio. 7{> cents. A' golden book. 

THE NEW.MANUAL OF DEYOTIONS. ^ Edited by the Rt. Ref^ 
Bishop Ives, of North Carolina. 1 vol. 12mo. Price fl. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL of Fkifh and Devotion^EAited by the 
late Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobajlt. 1 vol. 02| centsi 

THORNTON'S FAMILY PRAYERS, with a Commentary on our Lord's 
Sermon on the Mount. Edited bv the Rt. Rev. Biahqp EAsrauair. 
1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

BICKERSTETH'S TREATISE On tne lord's Supper. Enlarnd and 
improved by the author, and edited by the Rev. L. P. W. Balch, 
Rector of St. Bartholomew's Church, New York. 1 vol 12mo. 7Sctm. 

THE COMPANION FOR THE ALTAR: Or Week's Preparation for 
the Holy Companion. By the late Right Rev. Bishop Hobabt. 1 vsL 
Price 50 cents. 

THE COMMUNICANTS MANUAL. By the same. A neat pock«l 
volume. Price ISf cents. Morocco gilt, 37( centa. 

THE UFE AND POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the late Right Rev. BidK 
op HoBAHT. Edited by the Rev. Wix. Beruait, IX D. 3fols. 8va 
$4 50. 

THE LIFE AND SERMONS of thp late Right Rev. Nathajhix B«w- 
■N, D. D. of South CarUina, and fonherly of Grace Citurvh* Neww 
York. 9 vols. 8ro. $\. 



Valuable Works, published by Stanford 9f Swords. . 

PALMER'S CHURCH HISTORY. 

A COMPENDIOUS ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

BY THE IlEV. WILLIAM PALMER, M. A., 

▲urnoA or ** oaxoiKU x.xTuaoic^,'' hc. 
WITH PREFACE AND NOTES BY AN AMERICAN EDITOU. 

Jn one volume. 12mo. 50c. 

■ The truly learned and Mmad-inlBded author has apt hhnMlf honeatly to Mek out the 
reaiUto of the nyuxpva deriMd by Hearenly Wisdom, and net in operation by (Jod himaelf. 
vhea lie dwelt anonf na. He doe* not puzxle hinuelf and hii reader with an attcMt at 
a * pracmatieal ' lnYe>tifaCion of the hmaea niotivea and propcositiea that have carried on. 
while tliey aeemod lo thwart and Tillate, the dirhie rounaela for man'a lalration. Still 
leM doee he atoop to llatlnr the poor pride of human reaion by lewerinf a Barnrttre of 
God*» doinjre with and in hi* Churdi lo the tone of cecolar historv, and making all plain 
and easy for the a»o«t unnpiritual comprehemiion. IFo writes as a iieliever of the facts tkar 
he narraten ; hut not a btilicver witbout invcvtigiitioii. He writes as one wlioee own be* 
lief makes bim in earucvt with his reader, and in conacouence leares the Lnipreesloa of 
rtmlitif on ilie miad. Convinred that Gud did indeed round his Church upon a rock, 
itumoveable ajid unconqiiurnblc, ha looks for it, without faar or lihrinkinjr, amid the worst 
of tempests of cDutrover»ial strife or secular oppression, and nnder the deepest mista 
ttf itruorance and error, and no^ only fihds it, sl^piulUed by iu unvarying tokens of peace, 
holiaeMs and jmy, but uakea it iibvious to others. Wo sen, with him, that thoagh timea have 
shauKed, and uiaunors varjedi the word and promise of did have endured unchangodi and 
their aevoapliahHieBt haa gone on invarlaUy.'*— 'J?isik4ij» fFkiUiaghmwi, 



RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE, 

BITTIfS 

REV. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M. A. 
One handiome volume, 12mo. 75c. 

- Thiit is, indeed, a * golden book *>-oae that cannot be read without o inneh profit M 
fklnasure by all who feel interest in the life of a good eonniry parson. The narrative ex* 
bibita the character of a nuin who was diatingoishfid, not (6r talent or learninr, bat for 



iM*iog in earnest,, and heartily endeavorina tb live np to hia Chriatian profossion — with 
irlion hnptism was not a foiroit bnt theconuun ' ""'—-- ' ■ • - 

Bmnnar rftka CreMk 



irlion hnptism was not a foirm, bnt the conuuneeuent of a life of Christian, fnltlu**— 



■* An rl«^nt reprint of a volume endeared to many a hekrt by a thousand charms ef 
Myle, sentioMnt, and pious modllatioii. The loveliness of humanity paaaing through the 
muges of lifp under the luflaeue«!, and illuminated by llie divine light of the pure precepta 
ui' the Go»pcl, the snrpasaing beauty of JioUnesa exhibited la the eharacMk- of woman as a 
('!iri>tiuu «ifa and mother, and the minly dignity and noblenefs of the Chrintian flither 
uiui hu»band, are all here exhibited so nweMly, m trutfafhlly, so eloquently, as to tonrh 
tUa Noulfif the meat obdurate. We t/ukt'all onr readera are so familiar with theae pages, 
a* U> feel the justice of jOur praise, and to aeixe eagerly the opportunity of again "*^»if»g 
an idd and beloved companiun.**— Pre(Ml«»t Chmrekmmm, 



HOBART'S FESTIVALS AND FASTS, 

A Comimnion to the FestiralB and Fasts of the Pmtestant H^nscopal Church 

iu the United States of America. .VnndfmXij selected and altered 

irom Nelson's Companion fbr the Festivols and Fasts of 

tlie Church of En^Inud. 

WITH FORMS OF DEVOTION. 

BY JOHN HENRY HOBART, O. D., 

aimer or thx diocxbx or lOEw-roax. 

One volume.- 12mo. 75c. 

••tt win prove a oaafol eoftnptfifoD la the exalted exerciaee of the Christian llfei 
aad, while it eenms to Impreae on' the meml^era of the Episcopal Communioo the exeel- 
leaoe of their Crnly AposidQc and Primitive Church, it must exciu them to adors their 
|ifrthmtea hf ooffS H i nndiaf hnofi 9^ •ad mmistit^ otmaamuM," 



IMwiumal Workt, jnUtlUked hy Sim/ord If SmanitL 

WILBERFORCE'S PRAYERS. 

PAillLYJBiJIlRS, ; 
WILLIAJI WILBSRFORCB, ESQ. 

IDITKD M m$ wan, 
BOBERT ISAAC WILBERFORC^ IL A . 



J. PRATERS BY THE REV. JOHN SWETE, D. 



• Thai tka UUf of fharil/ d«i(Aloa b mc iDeoMbcsat with thsMH wmfffm}lmkwmm% 

^ . ^ . ' bile da^b«vl|M»dt/tha euapiirwhiph the MlkQr«rthia»rngf 

jalwr««iOB, tediyd^of priv»l0 ErUftoa ud pabOe «MMM|ib M^r n 
grMfBMMr* hit aunhutiid to thtt fbttB oC mind of which this etotom ww^dMs • cmm 



■Ine4 diaehurn of public da^ 
•nrafhfdad. Hb •Innlwr ««io 



and a eoaaeaaeBea. The Gii^iaa ^wintilita, wh«aa.Mora polbbMl iiaMMr^ i 
jiHcitjr of whbaa Aadvy •apbeeha.weai radaBgaittd thiMifh the coifiaiaiaatkifa 
iBtoreoHfaib ^ an aabliay at-rtatad, jwoaafc tb tanttm thair dafeaeraAy, ai 



tb oooAtf thair dareaeraAy, aadravhra Ik* . 



thoog^of parar tidba, fatafagd MwaHjffey ifa(«a^ ^^^ ^^'*'*^ 
aaparioahy •-•-•-- ^•-_.«-i_^«- .-».« _^.. . >v.i.^.* 



whkh wiu thablrtVriffht of their race. Aihidrt the ificraaaiair taraiaV of Mr 



daya, thaxoatoai ofd^jr worship nay he loohad to by Cbrietla«M Ibr a 'aiaMlar rei 
has hoaa abown, lildeod, that thia practite eoaMeoomaModad bjrtha enarfaaca M 
ttana, B«t if it wofgaaadad in h period of qalot aad rtpdee, how ifeaeh aoro aMjMrt tho 
airltatioa by which oaa dtiaa are now eomralaad, ^iid*whieh.jriiakea ovaa the TUlaffw of 
oar taad ! la traaiiBil daya,-the diacl^laa wa'^rr comfbrtad by the praaearO of .Chrut \ bat 
it waa amidvt the wmvea of OMnaeaare>lhmt thi^ ieamef^to enproelWe that powor whaah 
•obM baah the atonay alaaeata iatojott. It'waa wltmi o«itiiar aaa aor »ticni for Btany 
daya appaamd, and »o a|ul(. tteiprat tar apo* hiai, that .th^ eamifo aportla eoubl ka 
of (ood cheer, beeauaa.tiMr» waa with bin ihf jaafid of thai CM wMiM ha wha aad whu^i 
. hiLaanrad.** 



Tf»0RNTON8»« PRAYERS, 

. . . FAMILY .PR'AYEES, •■ 

• : PRAYERS. ON THE TKS COMMASDMtKTii. 

' " ' ; TO wmen i» AOOFii. ' ■ ■• ^ , 

A FASUOr COMItEilTAKy UPO.V THK 8I»U0.M ON niE IIQUI(T, 

HENRY THOaNTON. ESQ,, M. *. 

xbmto ar tmb . 

RIGHT REV. MANTON KASTBURN, D. D., 

Biahop of ll«»«iichu»eUi'. 

One ha.mdMom^ volume,- ISmo. 75e. 

•* The preaeat volaaie eontaiaa two wnrhi, whi«|i hara h«on aitporalely pobliahftd is Kafk 
laodf the Family Comineuiary on the Senami oa the Mount haviuf appeared thore, abooa 
a year aAar the firat edition ilt the PaiaHy Pniyera, Tiio amuifraMBt aow adopted aril 
it ta tlHWfhtt be Ibuad cunvenient ibr doaieatie worahip ; aa coiabiaiaf wiihia- the irntia 
TOlaaM a Maaaal of prayer, aad pqrtioM df acviplural expoeitioa for raadia*. 

** It may aaem-pgNaiDplnoua in the Editor to aav.any thiaf by way of iaUtodoctkai ^ 
'ttctioB* hearing on their title-pajpB fbe name of TiiomNTorr >-« aaa 



prodttctioB* hearing on their title-pajpB fbe name of TiiomNTorr >-« aawe, f 
Rajriand only, but to the world { and Indiaaolubly aftociated with oar thoairhtaorwbetevf>r 
i» enlanprd in.Chrtatmo bon^firence/ioiiBd id-rrlifioitii rifiw»,aDd hoaptifU ia eontintracy 
of daily practice, lie will take the liberty* hower^r. of simply aayinf , Iha^ ia nvard to 
the Family Prayera, that, without at alMetmctinr (Vom the awrk of other worh« of the ^ 
aame deacriptkm, they appear to him to i<reaerve, ta a remarhahle ileirrae, the diHlcalt and 
happy medium betweea verMWieneaa otf'the oae haad, aad a coM c oaalaaae aa aa the other. 
It la belieyed that aooe can uw thenp, without fnelimr that they impart a ipirit of frntft- 
lade and aelf-hnmiliatloa. ^ They ore what prayara ahuuld ber-4bnreat,.aBd yet porihcijy 
iioiple. '^^ ' 

*■ The Commenterr upon the Sernioa on thp Ifoaat, ia reaiarhabla t h roa j ihoal fcr 
Iba profound inalrhi into human naian- whicli it vaHiif<N4a i for ita elmr exliibttioa of ifco 
Ibndamental trutha of the ffi>ii|H>l: and for the folihfolarw, hoa«ity,*aad nf the anam iiBi^ 
Iha traa raflo e ia ent aad dif aily, of the laa^iuia iu whtah iu i»lrMrtioaa aifl apaiajrail/ 



Devotttaal Wcrki, jruUuhed by Stanford t; Swordi. 
TREATISE ON THE LORD'S SUPPER, 

DBSIORXD AS A ODIDK AND 

COMPANION TO THE HOLY COMMIJNION. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 

MUM, mmi adafted to the Berwieef of the ProiuUmt Ejn$eopal Churdk 

in ae Ukited Stales, 

BY THE REV. LEWIS P. W. BALCH, 

Etcuir of 8L BtftholoBMW*! Clmrth, N..Y. 

One handsome vclwnve, VStmo. 75c. 

CONTENTS.— Part I. — Chip. 1. The Amxrintmcnt of the Lord*i 8i^>per 
^9. The Atonement nMde by tue Death otChriat— 3. Onr Faith in Chriat'a 
Atpneme u ip— 4. Ob the New Covenant— 5. The Def ign of the Lord's Supper 
--<>. The Obliffation to Receive the Lonl's Snpper — 7. Answert to the Ez« 
ciuiet ooinmouly nuule for not Coming to the Lord's Supper— 8. On Recefv 



Kiirth — L2. Ou tbo Heavenly Communion to be Hereafter eojoyeJ with 
our LonL Part II.-^hap. I. Ou Preparation for the Lord's Supper— fi. 
HeliM for Sel&Examination, and Prsyen— <3. Meditations Preparatonr to 
tlie Lord's Supper.— 4. Hints ibr the BegiUution and Employment of the 
M'umI during tite Communion Service: — 5. On the Commiuiion Bervico of the 
(.'huivb— 0. Ou the Remembrance of Christ at the Lord's Table — 7. Modi- 
t4*ti<nis daring the Commanioo— 8. Texts selected Ibr Meditation, and 
nrraugod under diilerent Heads— ^. Meditations and I*rayers after Receiving 
r^lO. Psulins and Hymns suited to the Lord's Suppot^-11. The Due Im- 
j»ruveu>out of the Lonl's Snpper. 

• It ia iadiMd a eaiMw of deroot ihukAilBMi, IbM boolw Ukc * Bick«mteth'f TrratiM 



^ tna Lord** Supper ' mm ia mieh d^MawL And a fktvaot Prayer ia offered to God, tliat 
evcTY effort to eDiiilitea the heertt of awa oo Uie mibject of tlie Holy Coanavuioii, iomj 
f^eeive Hie rroeiodi hiceslef , aalll the time come whea ell * •hell b« deTOvtiy end relf- 



rtooaly diapMod to foeeiire the bmmc cofitertablo eeereaMut of the Body ead Blood of 
■ " ■" itoriiMH Death end Peaaiou, whereby ah 

I perfhora of the kiagdon of hoava."' 



Pkriat. ia renMmbraaee of Hie meriUHiMiB Death and Paniou, whereby done we obtaia 
reiakaMNi Of oar eiaa, aad are mads ] 



NEW MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS, 

IN THREE PARTS. 
Conbuning Pnmn for Familiesand Prirata Poisons: Offices of Hrnniliatina 
-—Ibr the Sick— for Women— for the Holy Commuuioik-^with Oc- 
casional Prayen. 
eoaascns aits XHLAaaiD ar ths axavr axir ^ 

I^EVI SILLIMAN IVES, D-D., 

Biahop of the Dtoeeae of RtNrth-CaroUaa. 
TO warxcR is addsd, 
A FRIENDLY VISIT TO TIfE HOUSE OP MOURNINQ. 
. BY THE REV. RICHARD CECIL, M. A. 
Ok« large 12fli0. volume. $1.00. 
** The Tohime hers presented to the public, contains forms tnited to aB 
eonditiona b wfaioh famu beings msj be placed, and almost aQ conceivable 
variadons of dieir circnmstanceib in't itjl» weU adapted to the simplicity ol 
-'- " ipie^.- 



/ 



ValMaU^ Works, jmilisked'h^ 8Ua^fML tf Sworit. 

MELVILL'S SERMONS. "" 

sermons! BT HENRY MELVII^ B. ;i 

•r CMdM C»«Hf' OHA««in. a^ tea rtDofir Hrf tM«r of St r « 



SDtTED BY THE BT. REV/C. P. M'lLVAINE, D. V., 



fit gMUMMA V A* ■Mbor, «« wter hW M». 



Ab f<riaM coptafaM i^4ft« MiiNM fit gMUMMA V « 
«•». Miy acHwi >>v IK— ■■fc HrtMl < y y M tii i >»«h^ irli 
pWMb«»Jw>k|ioat>kt»fawiiji iH«"M Biqffch ft i M fclW fL - 

' — ^hnaM&9ttUmmHwfUMim4keomnmUtkfim)^fLi__ 

ntvMi th« !■■■■■! vwMr M* P^dpil eonoSttM «UBk the.!.— Jpa Mtip 
pMffl la, M that • baakiMNr MB aq ai ail y aa pm i a aji t ta fafc H p fc a TohMMa 
atliitaiir^riik,a^ iwll ajpalaan aaUadi laaahaa hwaaJ a i^rla attiaa. 



•f , . 

tiMaa ar MahrU kava pMaO'tkiMj^ aavpQ^ aM da 

"HaartflydawaadtMf^^abffwlklM'^ofdi.Cha 

Am JhadUa raaMdap, tha npl^TM. fcrvU p^ffsniMasi 




^ CQPMlPANION'FpR THE ALTAR', 

WEEK'S PiliP4RATI0N 
: mUit COMBfOHIOir: 

CoBMBgorAShortExplalntVno^^Lwd*' 8Q{iiier, md MerliiiiP.jiiB onl 

r ?z«jm prapar to m tued.Belora aivl Dunnff the BaoriToi^ of 

tlie HdjT.CoiiyiimiiioD; Booordiiig to the Fgnpi pmoribed 

I^ t|i0 Pnitcrtnit EpiaMMl Clmi^.in the V 

United S^klte of An^vice. 

BY JOHN HENRY HOBART, b. D. 

Bijbop of the Plot. Epk Chnroh hi tlie Sbite uf New-Yoric - 
.X'*^^ <i!^"i^' '12iiM». J^Oe. 

* The writer baa endaavofevd to Iwap ifi vSaw t^^ principlef: whicfa ffia 
diaama moat important and fundamaplaL Theaa prbiciplaf are— That yn are 
aaved from tha guilt and dominion of 'ain by the divine merits and grace of 
a oitu;ilied BedMner ; and that the meriti and grace of thia Bedeemer are 
applfed to the nnlof ^ belifrer in the deyont and humble partici]wt]on of 
the ordinnncea of the Church, admimatorBd 67 a PrieatlKiod who derive their 
antiority bj regnfair tranam i awD P from ChHat,fhe.IKvine Head of the Chmch, 
and the iooroe of an power in it" 

PeriMpa no otfaec commendation of thia woik is needed than the Ihct, 
that auice its firaf nuUieation, hi 1804, It haa anoceaafullr wS^lstood the 
eompetitioQ of all other wnrita on tbe'aame aobj^etk haa paHod thronah ^maai 
eonndeaa edhiona, and ia itill ateadiljr faicrBawng hi the fiivor of ^le piooa 
anddevoot 



JERRAM ON INFANT BAPTISNh 

CONVBB8ATION8 ON INFANT 9APTI8B& 

BY CHABLU JEllllAai, VIOAII Ot chobHam, BUBIIY, 

Om vUmme. Wmo. ilc. 

Tlaaa Coa? atiailaai hnAA a ciauplili yOtm af tha whala aaalaaawpth MJ a — 



Devotamat Worit, puUiAed by Stanford tf Sworii. 
JENKS' DEVOTIONS, 



BY THE BEV. CHARLES SIMEON. M. A^ 

VBLLOTT OF'KIIIO** OOIXBOIt OUDBimiB. 

IViMi tJu 334 Lomitm tiition, Omt volfime. 18«m. 50o. 




Ik* TdM of wUck ku bmm alraiidy tMtad by tkt aak of wumf ■ yr fa rffc* 



NELSON ON DEVOTION. 

THE PRACTICE OP TRUE DEVOTION, 

l« mSLATION TO THK END, AB WELL AB THE MEANS OF EELMMIiTi 
WITH AN OFFICE FOE THE HOLY COMMUNION I 

BY ROBERT NELSON. ESQ. 
Oiu volume. 18mo. 50c. 



HOB ART'S CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL 
OF FAITH AND DEVOTION, 

Coramiag DiahiiniM md Prayen railed to the Varioiu Ezereniiae of tiw 
Christiui Life, and aa Uxbortaliua to i^jaeiilaloiy Flayer, intb 
Kormii of I^acnlatotr and Other Fiwen. 
BY JOHN HENRY HOBART. D. D., 

BtiMor o» tHt mocsn or mvr-Yoas. 
One thick ISmo, volume. 63c. 
" Tti object is to exhibit and enforce the Tarions ezeroiMs, dnliai 
privilegei of the Chnitiaii life, to awaken te oareleit; to ente tfaa 
urann ; and to instruct and comfort the penitent beUerer.*' 

THE COMMUNICANT'S MANUAL. 

eO«TAIiriKtf THK ORDKK WOW. THftADMlirfSTnATlOII OF 

THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
BY THE LATE BISIlOP HOBABT, OF N£W«TORX. 

TO WBICH ARS ADDKD 

FRATERS AND MEDITATIONS, 
It BY BISHOPS TAYLOR, BKVtRlDQE, ANO OTNKIIS. 

A beaMUful Mniaiwre editum. 31e. 

PASSIO N WEEK: 
Trail SEIIHCI^F ^i^CELOT ANDREWES, 

ON THB PaSsIOiTot^UR LORD. 



KXTSAGTS rSOM NIS DtVOTIONS. 

Oiuvokme. V^mo. 38o. 

« 1W eMksr WM a MM «r prqrw, •IkB or iiilk sad or dM Rdir Okoill' Ui flMHkli 
•«e site «r iko tUi«i «r mW kk Ufo WM «r M kifk tt otter M kktkwHkli. U 

via i3i IiVk, Ito^ Mm k tm asv, and tfM«U5Ma ihr^ 



SBCKEirS LECTURES on Iht Clunch CilirMwi 1 vaL 

Hi. AlaoFiTeSeniunAguiiitPop^,l9tlMinmt';AiitbQK. 8» 



LEARN TO LIVE* ibw Leva to Die. Bf Cioumntai Surmr* 
O.D. i2iD0.9i.Mcb. 

PRACmCALCHRISrnAN.ortfaeDcffoatPHutant: AbookoTDo- 
Totion, contMniog the whole Dnty pf e Chriitiaa* on elt o ccMi Biii evi 
neceMtiei; fittedtDtheiiiiiiiuwofe.HbljLife. Bjr R* Skxumick. D. D 
iSmo fl. . 

HAPFtOLD AQ£,E»nnKdifiediiitfaeLilbQrifa.BQltoik ItoI 

B2mo. 181 . ■' 

CHURCHMAN'S HEAVENLY HOURJS: or DeQr ^ApproedM le 
Ood: in a eeriee of MedititiwM'eiMl Hynhtf, leLected if toe moot emi 
oent Yttiten, .1 vol..33nio. gilt 371 ct«. 

' THE PORTRAITURE OF A CHRISTTIAN GENTLEMAN. Bj 
W. RoBCR'n» Author of Life oCHenneh More. 1 toL 13niq. 37| di 

MEMOIRS OF REV. JOHN STANFORD. D. D. By Rer. CRAmi.¥« 
G. SoxMERB, together with an Appendix; cbmpriaing Sbrief Memoiro ut 
the Hs7. John WiLLiAins the Rer. TmoMAB Baudwdt^ D. D. end the 
Rev. Richard SiamMAxr» D. D., with a portttdt of Dr. Stanford. 1 toI 
12mo. 75 eta. 

SIBfEON^ SERMONS. Hie Offices of the Holy Spirit. Four Ser- 
mona preached before the Ubirenitj of CMubridge. By Rer. CiiAsua 
fiufsoir, M. A. 1 ToL ISmo. 37| ctk ■ 

THE DOUBLE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. By the Rer. Wic 
Inohau Kip, M. A. 13ino. Alaci. The Lenten VtM* By the 

aame Author. ' 

MEMORIAL OF REV. DR. BATARD, Ute Rector oTSL Clement 

Church, New. York. IvoL'l2mo. 

MY SAVIOUR: or Derotional Meditationa on the Name and Title* 
of the Lord ^eaya Chrtat By the Rev. John Eaat ISmo. SO. ctB, 

HOBARrS EDITION OF D'OYLT k nAHT^ BIBLE, 

accordine to the Authoriaed Vorrion : with Notes, Explanatoiy afki Prac- 
tice; taken principally fromthe moat eminent writers of the United 
Churchei of England and Ifetand : together with Appropriate Introduc- 
tion, Tables and Index. Prerared and arranged by the Rer. Geokox 
D*OrLY, B. D. and the ^r, Kxchard Mant, D. D. : under the direc- 
tion of the Society for Promoting Chnatian Knowledge ; for the uoe of 
Families ; with a laige number of Additional Notes ; eaiected andarrancw 
cd by John Henrt Hobart, D. D., late Biahop of the PnL JBpm. 
C'lurch in the State of New-York— bound in 2 and 3 Tola. Aleo the 
h ew Testament separately. 1 vol. ^90. This work should be in oroiy 
'J.iurch family. It embodies within itself a complete labraiy of Pme* 
tical divinity, Anniahing the opinion on sacred 1 ubjeoti of Marty 900 
Divines of the Church of England ai ' ' 



